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PUBLISHERS'  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


npHE  design  of  the  Editors  and  Publishers  of  the 
Biblical  and  Theological  Libbaby  is  to  furnish 
ministers  and  laymen  with  a  series  of  works  which,  in 
connection  with  the  Commentaries  now  issuing,  shall 
make  a  compendious  apparatus  for  study.  While  the 
theology  of  the  volumes  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  aim  will  be  to  make  the  entire  Library  acceptable 
to  all  evangelical  Christians. 

The  following  writers  will  co-operate  in  the  author- 
ship of  the  series :  Dr.  Harman,  on  the  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  Dr.  Terry,  on 
Biblical  Hemieneutics ;  Dr.  Bennett,  on  Christian  Ar- 
chaeology ;  Dr.  Miley,  on  Systematic  Theology ;  the  Edi- 
tors, on  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology; 
Dr.  Ridgaway,  on  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Prof.  Little, 
on  Christian  Theism  and  Modem  Speculative  Thought ; 
Dr.   Crooks,  on  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  ;  and 
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Bishop  Hurst,  on  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  volumes  on  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  Biblical 
Hermeneutics,  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Method- 
ology, and  Christian  Archaeology  have  now  been  issued 
In  the  case  of  every  treatise  the  latest  literature  wilJ 
be  consulted,  and  its  results  incorporated.  The  works 
comprised  in  the  series  will  be  printed  in  full  octavo 
size,  and  finished  in  the  best  style  of  typography  and 
binding. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


TT  is  with  mnch  di£Sdence  that  I  send  forth  upon  its  mission 

this  work  on  Christian  ArchsBologj.  I  will  let  that  veteran 
Christian  archsBoloojist,  Dr.  Piper,  my  much-revered  instructor, 
speak  of  the  tieed  of  some  such  lK)ok  as  this.  In  the  Introduc- 
tory Note,  which  he  lias  had  the  great  kindness  to  furnish,  the 
scope  and  vahie  of  this  Discipline  are  sketched  in  his  own  inimi- 
table style.  While  the  master  speaks  it  behooves  the  pupil  to 
keep  silence. 

The  arrangement  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  one.  I  have 
thought  that  by  giving  the  ArchflBology  of  Christian  Art  the  first 
place  in  the  discussion,  the  results  of  this  study  could  best  be 
utilized  in  the  illustration  of  the  Constitution,  Worship,  and  Life 
of  the  Church. 

It  only  i*emains  for  me  to  express  my  sincerest  appreciation  of 
the  kindly  encouragement  and  aid  which  have  been  so  freely 
given  me  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
make  distinctions,  but  to  my  associates  in  theological  instruction, 
to  friends  who  have  helped  me  in  making  the  requisite  travels  for 
personal  study  of  monuments,  to  my  most  highly  esteemed  pre- 
ceptor and  guide  in  the  Berlin  University,  and  to  those  who  have 
assistefd  in  the  proof-readings  and  indexing,  I  would  express  my 
especial  obligations.  If  careful  readers  of  the  work  would  com- 
municate to  me  any  errore  which  they  may  discover,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  personal  favour,  as  well  as  help  to  the  attainment 
of  truth. 

Ga&bett  Bibuoal  Ikstetutb,  Evanston.  III.,  May  16,  1888. 
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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE, 


AT  the  invitation  of  the  esteemed  author,  I  write  a  few  words  of 
introduction  to  this  volume.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  greet  the 
fii*8t  work  on  Christian  Archaeology  which  has  appeared  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  With  hearty  good  wishes  I  welcome  it  to  a  position  of 
prominence,  even  before  it  has  come  into  my  hands.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  be  in  doubt  in  regard  to  its  character.  The  ac- 
quaintance I  have  with  the  method  of  the  author's  studies,  his 
protracted  connection  with  our  University,  his  travels  in  the  Old 
World  and  their  purpose,  give  assurance  of  its  solid  worth.  Since 
numerous  plates  and  illustrations,  as  well  as  several  maps,  accom- 
pany the  text,  the  work  comes  to  have  the  character  of  an  Art- 
Archaeology,  and  will  be  helpful  in  theological  instruction.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  book  is  designed  for  the  Monumental  section  of 
ecclesiastical  science. 

I.  The  title  itself  is  full  of  significance.  In  Classical  Antiquities, 
where  the  word  dpx^^okoyia  is  in  common  use,  it  refers  primarily  to 
the  historic  life  of  a  nation,  as  Roman,  Jewish,  etc. ;  since  the  idea 
of  life  (6  dpxo^^KP^og  rrig  TroAewf),  as  the  essential  content  of  Political 
Antiquities,  occupies  the  foremost  place.  Only  after  several  modi- 
fications, through  the  development  of  the  "  Archaeology  of  Art "  in 
connection  with  Classical  Antiquities,  has  the  present  character  of 
archaeological  science  been  determined.  By  further  adding  the  In- 
scriptions (which  as  a  whole  are  excluded  from  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties), we  reach  the  Discipline  which  has  too  long  been  neglected  in 
the  department  of  theological  inquiry.  In  view  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  corresponding  philological  fields  of  Archaeology  and 
Epigraphy,  and  of  the  pressing  demands  of  theological  science,  it  is 
evident  that  this  neglect  cannot  much  longer  continue.  In  the 
United  States,  where  an  able  Journal  of  Archaeology  has  received 
support  fdr  several  years,  a  commendable  zeal  already  exists,  so  that 
the  author's  work  does  not  appear  prematurely  there. 

The  work  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  first  six  centuries,  although 
the  name  Archaeology  does  not,  in  itself,  have  reference  only  to 
what  is  ancient.     But  for  this  very  reason  we  call  attention  to  the 
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significance  of  this  field  of  inquiry  for  the  study  of  theology  and 
for  the  service  of  the  Church. 

II.  This  significance  lies,  first  of  all,  in  the  fact  that  it  reveals  a 
source  of  information  which  supplies  a  serious  lack  in  our  knowl- 
e^e  of  Christian  Antiquity:  for  the  nearer  we  approach  the  be* 
ginnings  of  the  Church  the  more  meagre  are  the  literary  sources  of 
evidence.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  all  which  have  hitheito 
been  taken  into  consideration.  Here,  accoi'dingly,  the  contempo- 
rary monuments  in  stone,  metal,  and  color,  found  by  thousands 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean,  are  of  immense  assistance.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
archaeologist  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  these,  and  to  de- 
termine their  historic  value.  The  discovery  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  affords  an  illustration  from  Classical  Antiquities  more 
complete  than  had  been  thought  possible.  When  Paciaudi  imme- 
diately thereafter  visited  Herculaneum  and  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
he  exclaimed,  "  O  what  treasures !  what  wonders ! "  He  ventured 
to  affirm  that  by  the  spending  of  a  week  in  the  Museum  he  had 
learned  more  than  by  ten  years  of  previous  study.  In  the  domain 
of  Church  history  nothing  similar  were  possible,  because  through 
the  excavation  of  Pompeii  the  entire  domestic,  civil,  and  religious 
life  was  revealed,  whereas  Church  history  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  latter.  Subterranean  discoveries  pei*taining  to  the  ancient  life 
of  the  Church  have,  however,  been  made  for  centuries,  and  with 
such  rich  results  that  a  special  theology  of  the  Catacombs  might 
be  compiled  from  them«  And  even  above  ground,  in  recent  yeara, 
numerous  remains  of  ancient  Christian  architecture  dating  from 
the  flourishing  period  of  the  early  Church  have  been  discovered, 
ruined  cities  of  Central  Syria  which  might  be  characterized  as  new 
Pompeiis. 

But  these  objects  and  these  discoveries  are  of  sei*vice  not  to  His- 
toric Theology  alone,  but  every  branch  of  theological  investigation 
has  thereby  been  benefited,  especially  Biblical  Interpretation  and 
Dogmatics,  since  texts  of  Scripture  and  doctrinal  opinions  frequently 
furnish  the  fundamental  thought  expressed  in  these  sculptures  and 
paintings.  Moreover,  the  iconographic  expression,  even  when 
comprised  in  lines  and  colors,  has  a  certain  advantage  over  the 
written,  especially  in  that  frank  unconsciousness  which  is  often  ob- 
scured by  words. 

Hence  it  is  that  however  large  a  share  the  "holy  building  fa- 
thers "  may  have  had  in  these  ruined  edifices,  all  were  nevertheless 
intended  for  Christian  worshippers  and  grew  out  of  their  needs,  so 
that  their  faith  and  sentiments  are  therein  expressed.    It  was  as 
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true  then  as  to-day,  that  in  order  to  understand  the  religious  life  of 
a  community  it  is  necessary  to  visit  their  places  of  burial ;  and 
fortunately  innumerable  cemeteries  of  ancient  Christendom  have 
been  preserved  to  aid  us  in  our  theological  investigations. 

But  all  these  remains  should  not  exist  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  the  investigations  of  the  scholar  and  the  theologian.  The 
religious  community  at  large  ought  also  to  derive  enjoyment  and 
profit  from  them.  There  are  no  more  memorable  sites  than  these 
sacred  places  on  the  border-land  between  time  and  eternity,  with 
their  testimonies  in  word  and  symbol  to  the  truth  on  w^hich  the 
ancient  believers  based  their  lives,  and  in  which  they  died.  They 
are  inestimable  gifts,  intelligible  without  learned  interpretation, 
refreshing  to  simple  and  unlettered  Christians,  and  inspiring  even 
to  the  youth  of  the  Church.  On  this  account,  the  founding  of 
museums,  especially  the  systematic  arrangement  and  exhibition  of 
copies  (where  originals  are  not  to  be  had)  for  schools  and  congre- 
gations, has  long  been  a  thing  to  be  desired.  But  this  cannot  be 
effected  unless  theologians  do  their  duty  and  earnestly  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work.  For  this  purpose  a  volume  like  the  present  is 
an  available  help. 

III.  The  appearance  of  this  work  in  the  United  States  is  also  of 
special  significance.  The  monuments  which  are  therein  discussed 
direct  our  thoughts  to  Christian  antiquity.  But,  without  disparage- 
ment to  the  remains  of'  a  primitive  civilization  which  are  found  on 
that  continent,  the  governments  and  peoples  of  America  belong  to 
modem  times.  Christian  Archaeology  cannot,  therefore,  be  studied 
on  American  soil.  The  consciousness  of  this  fact  is,  of  course, 
there  fully  recognized.  Hence  among  American  scholars  there 
is  a  natural  impulse,  stronger  than  that  for  ordinary  professional 
purposes,  to  study  their  own  first  beginnings  on  this  side  of  the 
sea.  This  is  the  impelling  motive  which  leads  to  the  old  home, 
Europe,  and  the  still  older  Asia.  This  powerful  incentive  readily 
determines  the  American  scholar  to  undertake  the  voyage,  and  he 
reckons  the  journey  short.  This  also  leads  the  professional  theo- 
logian, both  for  practical  and  scientific  purposes,  to  the  memorials 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  to  be  found  in  the  seats  of  primitive 
Christianity,  where,  above  all,  the  theater  of  the  events  affords  the 
best  possible  setting  for  their  history.  Thus  measurably  the  past 
becomes  the  present.  As  a  traveller  in  the  tropics,  while  ascending 
a  high  mountain,  passes  within  a  few  hours  through  all  climatic 
conditions,  even  to  polar  cold;  so  is  it  possible  for  the  archaeologist, 
as  he  examines  the  sites  and  memorials  of  his'.oric  developments,  to 
enter  into  their  spirit  as  an  eye-witness,  and  so  cause  them  again  to 
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pass  before  him.  Is  he  conceraed  with  the  apostolic  times,  it  is 
certain  that  Paul's  sermon  on  Mars  Hill  is  nowhere  read  so  intel- 
ligibly as  on  the  spot  where  it  was  delivered,  in  sight  of  the  Acrop- 
olis and  its  temples,  and  looking  out  over  the  land  and  sea.  And 
from  high  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  possesses  no  documents 
more  precious  than  the  letters  to  the  Church  in  Smyrna,  and  those 
to  the  Churches  in  Lyons  and  Vienne  concerning  their  martyrs,  we 
may  take  as  examples  the  stadium  at  Smyrna  (whose  site  is  per- 
fectly recognisable)  where  Polycarp  suffered,  and  at  Lyons  the 
crypt  of  St.  Denis  where  the  prisons  of  Pothinus  and  Blandina  are 
shown.  When  authenticated,  these  places  and  a  thousand  others, 
next  to  those  in  the  Holy  Land,  incite  the  theologian  to  make  his 
pilgrimage. 

If  the  poet  sings  of  sacred  Palestine, 

"  It  was  no  strange  desire, 
When  pilgrims  numberless  embarked 
But  at  Thy  sepulcher  to  pray. 
And  kiss  with  pious  zeal 
The  earth  Thy  foot  has  trod," 

it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  American  theologians  in  great 
numbers  leave  their  native  shores  to  visit  historic  spots  where  they 
may  view  the  mementoes  of  the  past. 

If,  then,  this  work,  next  to  the  knowledge  which  it  imparts,  may 
also  awaken  among  the  writer^s  countrymen  a  still  stronger  desire — 
following  the  example  of  the  highly  esteemed  author,  who  in  the 
coarse  of  his  investigations  has  several  times  crossed  the  ocean,  and 
so  gained  the  right  to  speak  from  personal  observation — ^to  under- 
take that  pilgrimage,  in  order  to  reach  the  origins  of  the  Church 
and  to  get  a  view  of  its  primitive  monuments,  it  will  thereby  render 
another  valuable  service.  Db.  Ferdinand  Piper. 

Berlin  Uniyersitt,  Jan,  15,  1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

ARCH-OOLOGY  {dpxcuoXoylay  is  the  science  of  antiquity.     Its 
province  is  to  ascertain  the  life  of  ancient  peoples 
by  the  study  of  their  monuments,  customs,  laws,  institu-  ^^ 

tions,  etc.     It  is  an  auxiliary  of  general  history. 

It  may  be  divided  into  general  and  special  archaeology.   General 
archceology    considers    those    fundamental    principles 
which  must  alike  control  in  the  study  of  the  early  life  ^   ^"^ 

of  all  peoples.  Special  archaeology  has  reference  to  the  life  and 
institutions  of  a  particular  people  or  age,  or  to  a  paiticular  kind  or 
class  of  evidence. 

Christian  archaeology  should  be  further  limited  to  the  systematic 
study  of  the  art,  constitution,  government,  discipline,  Further umita- 
worship,  rites,  and  life  of  the  early  Christian  Church.       tionofthetenn. 

It  can  be  conveniently  examined  under  the  following  fourfold 

**'™J         V      ,  .r^-    •  Division.  Of 

a.  The  archaeology  of  Christian  art.  chrisiiaii     ar- 

This  examines  Christian  thought,  life,  doctrines,  and  «^«oio«y- 
institutions  as  they  are  found  crystallized  and  expressed  in  monuments ; 
monumental  evidence  being  here  used  in  distinction  from  document- 
ary. It  therefore  includes  the  examination  of  the  geography  and 
chronology  of  Christian  art  monuments;  the  influences  exerted  upon 
Christian  art  by  Judaism  and  heathenism  ;  the  symbolism  of  Christ- 
ian art ;  the  history  and  monuments  of  Christian  painting  and 
mosaics,  of  Christian  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  and  poetry. 
It  carefully  studies  the  Christian  burial  monuments,  also  Cliristian 
inscriptions,  coins,  medals,  seals,  rings,  diptychs,  and  furniture.'     A 

>  Tlie  word  apxaio}jcrY'^°^  seems  to  be  the  adequate  Greek  «Tnonyme  for  the  Latin 
Antiquitdtes.  Hence  some  writers,  uotablj  Birip;hRm,  have  prererred  to  iiFe  the 
latter  term. 

*  Otto  Jahn  would  rank  numismatics  among  the  sources  of  history,  and  regard 
epigraphies  as  an  auxiliary  of  philology. 
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scientific  treatment  presupposes  a  correct  estimate  of  monumental 
evidence,  which  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
autoptical  criticism,  and  hermeneutics  of  Christian  art  monuments." 

b.  Archaeology  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

This  includes,  1.)  The  examination  of  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Christian  Church  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
2.)  The  Church  in  its  organized  form.  3.)  The  offices  and  officers 
of  the  Church  ;  the  superior,  including  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  and  the  inferior,  including  the  subdeacons,  deaconesses, 
catechists,  acolytes,  exorcists,  etc.  The  government  by  councils, 
synods,  etc.  4.)  The  Church  discipline,  which  examines  the  con- 
ditions and  methods  of  admission  into  the  Church  ;  the  duties  of 
the  individual  members  to  the  organic  body  ;  the  nature  and  extent 
of  penalties,  etc. 

c.  Archaeology  of  Christian  worship  and  rites. 

This  embraces,  1.)  The  means  of  public  religious  education  and 
edification,  including  prayer,  singing,  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
preaching,  etc.;  in  which  all  might  participate.  2.)  The  sacraments, 
their  nature,  number,  efficacy,  candidates,  ministrants,  mode  and 
place  of  celebration.  3.)  The  sacred  times  and  seasons,  as  Sabbath, 
Easter,  Cliristmas,  Quadragesima,  etc. 

d.  Archaeology  of  Christian  life. 

This  considers,  1.)  The  Christian  family,  its  basis  and  significance. 
2.)  The  opinion  of  the  Church  respecting  the  marriage  relation,  the 
treatment  of  slavery,  household  religion,  etc.  3.)  The  relation  of 
Christians  to  trades  and  business ;  what  vocations  were  lawful,  what 
forbidden.  4.)  The  relation  of  the  Christian  Church  to  charities  ; 
the  care  for  the  poor ;  the  existence  of  orphanages,  hospitals,  etc. 
5.)  The  social  and  literary  position  of  the  early  Church.  6.)  Tlie 
care  for  the  dead.  Christian  burial,  prayers  for  the  dead,  etc.* 

^  Tins  term  is  applied  to  the  simple  deffoription  of  monuments ;  their  material, 
exteirt,  deprree  of  preservation,  style,  place  of  discovery,  eta 

•  Kraus:  Ueber  Begriff,  Umfang^  und  BedeuMmg  der  christlichen  Archoiologie, 
Freiburg,  1879.     s.  1?. 

•  V.  Schultze:  In  ZonVler's  ffnidbuch  der  theologiscfien  Wissenschaften^  etc.  3  Bde. 
1884.     Vol.  ii,  88.  2:JG-272. 

This  is  mainly  aTtor  the  analogy  of  classical  arcbseology ;  and  no  valid  reason  can 
be  urged  wiiy  the  archaeology  of  the  Christian  Chiircli  should  not  have  like  logical 
division. 

Tlie  two  latest  treatises  npon  Christian  arclia3ology  are: 

J.  Mallet:  Cours  ElemeyUaire  d^ArcheologiereHgieuse,     Paris,  188.3. 

Rntisens:  iShnents  d' Archeohgie chritierme.    Aix-la-Chnpelle,  1885. 

The  former  defines  nrchieology  as  the  Hcience  of  ancient  monuments.  "  Arciiseology, 
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Th«  stady  of  Christian  archseology  properly  dates  from  the  six- 
teenth century.     It  was  occasioned  not  only  by  the  general  revival 
of  classical  learning,  but  especially  by  the  earnest  con-    Historj  otv- 
troversies  of  the  reformation  period.    The  Protestant    <*®**^<«y- 
reformers  had  vigorously  arraigned  the  Church  for  a  wide  departure 
from  the  primitive  simplicity  of  worship,  doctrine,  and  polity,  and 
they  believed  that  this  charge  could  be  best  justified  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  life,  the  institutions,  and  the  customs  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries.     The  Magdeburg  centuriators*  thus    The    eenfeurt- 
became  the  pioneers  in  special  archsBologioal  studies  ;  to    *^"- 
justify  the  revolt  against  the  mediaeval  Church  was  their  chief 
aim. 

To  answer  this  arraignment  of  the  centnriators,  the  adherents  of 
Rome  were  in  turn  compelled  to  enter  upon  like  f  unda-  BarontuB. 
mental  studies.  Csesar  Baronius  (f  1007),  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  oratory,  then  a  cardinal,  after  thirty  years  of  most  labo- 
rious investigation  published  his  Annates  liJcdeAke^  a  work  which 
has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  well-furnished  arsenal  from 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  derived  their  weapons  of 
defense.*  ^'' 

While  the  thought,  doctrines,  usages  and  life  of  the  early  Christ- 

in  the  sense  in  fihich  we  use  tt,  includes  the  study  of  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing—«11,  indeed,  embraced  under  the  term  arts  of  design ;  also  paleography,  or  the 
science  of  inscriptions  and  ancient  writings;  uumismatics,  or  ancient  coins  and  medals; 
glyptics,  or  engraving  on  precious  stones  ;  sphragistics,  or  the  science  of  seals;  ce- 
ramics, or  a  knowledge  of  pottery ;  and.  finally,  furniture — this  last  term  not  being 
conftned  to  its  ordinary  meaniog,  but  including  every  thing  connected  with  Christian 
worship,  as  baptismal  fonts,  chairs,  stalls,  sacred  vessels,  crosses,  chandeliers, 
oendera,  vestments,  and  liturgical  ornaments."    pp.  1,  2. 

Oanon  Rousens  says:  "The  study  of  antiquity  can  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
1.)  Sciences  phflological.  2.)  Sciences  historic.  The  first  embraces  the  literary 
soopoes,  tite  second  the  monumental.  The  word  Christian  archteology  has  chief 
reference  to  the  latter,  or  monumental.  It  therefore,  properly  speaking,  includes  the 
stady  of  the  monuments  of  Christian  worship,  that  is,  church  edifices,  and  chnroh 
furniture  in  its  broadest  sense.'" 

^Ifatthias  Flacius,  a  preacher  of  Mngdeburg,  an  Illyrian  by  birth,  associated  wiih 
himself  a  number  of  learned  Protestants,  among  whom  were  Matthew  Judex,  Holtz- 
hnter,  Andrew  Corvinas,  and  Basil  Faber,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  history  of  the 
Clmrch  by  centuries.  Hence  those  writers  are  called  centnriators.  This  work  is 
lefiined,  and  exhibits  much  acuteness  and  great  powers  of  generalization,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  too  often  intensely  partisan. 

*  While  not  himself  an  arclueologist,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  Baronius 
YiefCfftheless  in  certain  sections  of  his  AnnaUs  examines  the  archseologicnl  materials 
that  arc  Important  to  answer  certain  debated  questions  of  the  early  Christian  his- 
tAiy.  These  were  afterward  collected  and  edited  by  Schnlting :  TkeKaurus  Aniiqui' 
tfUnm  EccUsiasHcarum,  etc..  1601. 
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ians  were  characteristic,  they  can,  however,  best  be  studied  in 
Relations  of  connection  with  Jewish  and  classical  archaeology.  The 
oiawVca^fti^  ^^^^  converts  had  been  adherents  of  the  then  ex- 
chaBoioffy.  tant  religious  systems,  Jewish  and  heathen.     On  their 

acceptance  of  the  new  faith  prejudices  were  not  immediately 
corrected,  but  long  continued  in  the  Church  as  modifying 
factors.  The  tenacity  of  the  Jew  for  his  venerated  religion 
and  its  stately  ritual  caused  serious  embarrassment  to  the  apostles 
and  early  Christian  fathers.  The  heathen  mythology  left  its 
deep  impress  upon  the  art  of  the  early  and  mediaeval  Church.* 
The  philosophic  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  furnished  a  vig- 
orous and  exact  terminology  for  the  expression  and  defense  of 
Christian  doctrine,*  while  the  corrupted  Nco-Platonism  of  a  later 
period  was  the  fruitful  source  of  dangerous  heresies.  The 
methods  of  investigation  and  the  forms  of  expression  that  matured 
under  the  influence  of  classical  antiquity  greatly  aided  in  the 
discussion  and  precise  formulation  of  Christian  thought.  These 
philosophic  systems  were  not  merely  negative  in  their  relations 
to  Christianity,  but  they  contained  positive  elements  of  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  They  havfe  remained  unsurpassed 
for  terseness  and  comprehensiveness,  for  beauty  and  variety.' 
Thus  Christian  archaeology  receives  important  aid  and  illusti*a- 
tion  from  the  study  of  Jewish  and  classical  archaeology.  These 
latter  disciplines  are,  however,  with  respect  to  their  content,  almost 
the  exact  antipodes  of  each  other.  Aside  from  purely  literaiy 
remains,  nearly  all  the  materials  for  classical  archaeology  are  to  be 
found  in  works  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  epigraphy,  while  the 
Hebrews  largely  lacked  the  ability  to  produce  works  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence  in  formative  art.  Ilence  many  of  the  ablest  classical 
archaeologists  make  the  formative  arts  the  centre  and  kernel  of  clas- 

'  Compare  Piper :  Mythology  der  chrisUichen  Kwtsi  von  der  altesten  Zeit  his  til's  seek* 
tehrUe  JaJirhundert  Woiniar.  Bd.  i,  1847.  Bd.  ii,  1851.  Fr.  Muntcr:  Sinnbilder 
tmd  Kunstuorsiellungen  der  alien  Christen.  Altona,  1 825.  F.  X.  Kraus :  Die  chiist- 
licJie  Kunst  in  ihren  fruhesten  Anfangen.     Leipzig,  1873. 

*  Besides  the  nuroerous  historiea  of  Ciirislian  doctrines,  see  especially  Ucberweg: 
History  of  Philosophy,  translated  by  Morris.  2d  Pnrt:  77/e  Patristic  and  Scholastic 
Period.  Backer;  Das  phflosopJiinche  System  Plat^i^s  in  seiner  Beziehung  zum  chi-isU 
tirhm  Dogma.  Freiburg,  1862.  Ackermann:  Tlie  Chinstian  Element  in  Plato  and 
tlic.  Platonic  Philosophy.  Edinburgh,  1861.  Cocker:  Christianity  and  the  Greek 
Philosophy.  New  York,  1870. 

»  Compjiro  Kraus:  Lehrhuch  der  christHcJien  Geschichte.  Treves,  1872.  Scpp:  Da» 
Heidenihum  und  dessen  Ikdcutung  fiir  das  Christenthum.  Bd.  iii,  88.  285-289.  DoIIinger: 
T7ie  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Christ  Translated  by  N. 
Darnell.  London,  1862.  Piper :  Virgil  oU  Theologe  und  Prophet  in  Evangel-Kal» 
ender^  1862. 
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sical  archaeology,^  while  writers  on  biblical  archaeology  must  neces- 
sarily regard  these  arts  as  constituting  but  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant part  of  their  investigations.* 

The  date  from  which  {terniinus  a  quo)  this  examination  should 
begin  is  naturally  when  the  first  germs  of  the  Christian  Church  ap- 
pear, or  when  their  existence  can  be  well  authenticated,  chronological 
even  though  the  documents  and  monuments  may  have  umits  or  our 
entirely  disappeared.'  This  limitation  will,  however,  *"°^°*^'^- 
be  determined  by  the  main  purpose  which  the  investigator  may  have 
in  mind.  With  respect  to  the  other  limiting  period  {terminits  ad 
quern)  widely  different  opinions  have  been  entertained.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  natural  terminus.  Some  have  regarded  the  death  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  604,  a  proper  limit  to  Christian  archaeolog- 
ical inquiries.^  Others  have  extended  it  to  the  eleventh  century,  or 
to  the  age  of  Hildebrand;*  while  still  others  would  make  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
old  and  the  new.'  Some  of  the  later  writere  on  Christian  art 
archaeology  would  place  no  boundary  to  its  appropriate  study, 
regarding  whatever  is  past  as  falling  legitimately  under  the  term 
archaeological.' 

While  no  strictly  historic  limit  can  be  fixed,  beyond  which  Chris- 
tian archaeological  studies  may  not  be  continued,  we  shall  confine  our 
examinations  to  the  period  ending  with  the  second  Trullan  Council 
at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  692.  Prior  to  this  the  Church  had  under- 
gone most  of  its  fundamental  changes,  and  Christian  ait  and  institu- 

1  Stark :  Handbuch  der  ArcJiceohgie  der  Kunsi.  Leipzi^c,  1 880, 1  te  Tlieil.  Otto  Jahn  : 
UlAer  das  Wesen  und  die  toichtiysien  Aufgaben  der  ardiCBologiscken  Studien,  Win- 
klemann  :   Geachichte  der  Kunet  des  AUerthums.     2  vols.,  4to,  1776. 

'  For  discussion  of  causes,  v.  Bk.  i,  chap.  iL 

•  Guericke :  Lehrlmch  der  christUch-kirchtichen  ArcMologie,  2te  Aufl.  Berlin, 
1859,  §  1. 

*  Bingham  :  Origines  Ecclesiasticce ;  or,  AntiqtiiHes  of  the  Christian  Church.  2  vols. 
1867.     Guericke:   Op.  ciL    Rheinwald :  Die  kirchlicJie  Archaologie,  Berlin,  1830,  g  3. 

*  Augusli:  Handbuch  der  ch,  Archaologie.  3  Bde.  Bd.  i,  s.  23.  August!  rather  inclines 
at  times  to  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  better  limit. 

•  Baumgarten :   Vo^leaungen  Oder  chrisf lichen  AlterihUmer. 

'  Hagenbach:  Eficyclopasdia  der  Vieologischen  WissenseJiaften.  6te  Aufl.,  §77.  Crooks 
A  Hurst:  Theological  Enrydopcedia  and  Methodobffy^  pp.  388,  389.  Rosenkranz: 
EneyeL  tier  tfteol,  Wissensdia/ten,  1867,  §  96.  Piper:  Einleilung  in  die  monumentale 
Theologie,  1867,  §  17.  Piper  says:  "Or  course  for  the  monuments  of  art  the  Refor- 
mation constitutes  a  distinct  line  of  demarkation,  occasioned  by  tiie  revival  of  the 
study  of  dassicalliterature,  and  by  the  changed  conditions  of  life  in  which,  besides 
Christianity,  still  other  elements  of  culture  made  themselves  effective.  .  .  .  But  to  this 
branch  of  theology  (monumental)  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  can  by  no  means  fur- 
tiisii  a  proper  l>mit,  Rince  the  Christian  spirit  can  never  cease  to  interest  itself  in 
monumental  studies.  To  this  extent  only  is  this  limitation  reasonable,  namely,  that 
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tions  had  developed  a  type  that  remained  essentially  fixed  for  five 
hundred  yeaiu  This  comprehends  the  classic  period  of  ancient 
Christian  art  and  the  formative  period  of  Christian  doctrines.  In 
it  are  most  clearly  noted  the  teachings  of  primitive  (yhristianity,  and 
just  to  what  extent  art  may  be  a  helpful  auxiliary  of  the  Church  or 
become  a  corrupting  and  misleading  power.  From  the  close  of  the 
seventh  centuiy  begins  a  new  period,  in  which  the  Grseco-Roman 
element  in  the  West  yields  to  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Byzantine 
church  life  and  art  become  stiff  and  immobile.  The  Church,  b}' 
the  controversy  over  image  worship,  was  now  sundered,  and  thence- 
forth two  distinct  historic  streams  flow  side  by  side.  There  is  no 
longer  one  undivided  Church,  but  the  Greek  and  the  Latin-Germanic 
develop  each  its  own  distinctive  character  and  life. 

The  more  noted  modern  archoBologists '  substantially  agree  to  limit 
Archaeologists  ^^^  term  Christian  antiquity  to  that  period  during  which 
and  historians  Christianity  moved  chiefly  within  the  compass  and  influ- 
In  agreement.  ^^^^  ^£  Qrteco-Roman  civilization.  While  the  duration 
of  this  movement  varied  somewhat  in  Rome,  in  Gaul,  and  in  the 
Orient,*  it  will  be  sufficiently  exact  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry 
to  limit  the  period  to  the  Council  in  which  the  great  schism  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  originated.  In  this  limitation 
the  Christian  archaeologists  are  in  substantial  harmony  with  the 
more  recent  historians  •  of  the  Church,  who  regard  the  seventh  cen- 

at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  art  activity  is  divided  into  the  con trari-^ ties  of  a 
Protefltant  and  a  Catholic  art.  But  tlie  products  of  art  history  do  not  connect  with 
past  history  nione;  tiie  present  has  also  matured  in  both  communions  tlie  ripe  fruits  of 
ahij^herart  endowment,  and  of  a  profounder  insiglit  into  the  sacred  Scriptures.  As 
such  works  exert  over  each  other  a  powerful  spiritual  influence,  a  suprgestion  is  thus 
furnished  that  in  art  may  be  found  a  ground  not,  indeed,  of  ecclesiastical  union,  but 
of  real  reconciliation."  s.  52. 

*  t;.  especially  De  Rossi:  Inscripiiones  ChristiancB  urhis  Koma,  I.  Romse,  1861, 
fol.     Romn  SoUerraneu.     I.  Roma,  1864  ;  II.  Roma,  1867;  III.  Roma,  1877. 

Garrucci:  Ha/jin^lypta  ».  PicturcB  et  Sadptarm  sacj'cs  anHq.j  etc.  Paris,  1856. 
Vetri  omaH  di  Figure  in  Oro,  etc.  Roma,  1857.  Storia  deJl^  Arte  crisHana^ 
Prato,  1873,  3  vols.  fol. 

Le  Blant:  Mami^l  d^ Epigraphie  chrStienne,  1869.  Inscriptions  chrSHennes  de  la 
Oaul,  1856-1865. 

Martij^ny :  Dictinnnaire  des  AntiquUes  chritiennes^  1877. 

'  It  is  well  known  that,  while  the  denth  of  Grejrory  the  Great  (A.  D.  604)  marks 
sufficiently  tl^e  point  of  transition  from  the  antique  to  the  mediieval  type  of  the 
Church  in  Italy,  the  Grffico-Roman  civilization  whs  felt  ns  a  controlling  power  in 
Gaul  for  nenrly  a  century  later;  so  that  otir  studies  must  bo  extended  among  the 
monument.s  of  (laul  till  near  the  close  of  the  seventh  century. 

'  Neander,  Gieaeler,  Baur,  and  others  begin  the  second  or  mediflpvnl  period  with 
the  death  of  Gregory  the  Groat ;  Kiedupr  begins  ih*»  .«»ec.->nd  period  with  the  middle, 
and  Kurtz,  Hase,  Alzog,  aud  others  with  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh  century. 
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tuiy  as  the  line  of  divbion  between  ancient  Christianity  and  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  between  the  period  during  which  the  Church  was 
influenced  by  and  influenced  in  turn  GrsBco-Roman  thought,  and 
that  period  during  which  she  came  more  directly  into  contact  with 
the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  peoples. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

UTILITY  OF  ARCHiKOLOGlCAL  STUDIES. 

The  opinion  has  too  commonly  prevailed  that  archaBology  is  a 
study  of  the  merely  strange  and  curious,  and  that  it  chiefly  contrib- 
utes to  the  gratification  of  the  relic-hunter  and  antiquari^^n/  Doubt- 
less there  was  some  reason  for  this  opinion  when  things  ancient  were 
examined  in  their  isolation  and  for  their  own  sake,  rather  than  in 
connection  with  the  organic  development  of  a  civilization  of  which 
they  are  the  surest  indexes.  Since  archaeology  is  con-  yi^g^  oonneo- 
nected  vitally  with  the  past,  and  shows  that  any  type  of  uon  of  arcb®- 
civilization  is  measurably  influenced  by  a  given  environ-  ^^of  oivm- 
ment,  it  ranks  among  the  most  practical  of  disciplines,  satioa. 
The  materials  of  an  earlier  civilization  sustain  relations  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  organic  remains  that  may  have  been  collected 
by  the  paleontologist.  So  long  as  the  latter  are  pre-  An*«oioffiaa 
served  in  museums  simply  to  gratify  the  curious  they  objects  like  or- 
are  of  little  value.  But  when  by  the  application  of  «a°«c  remains. 
clearly  defined  principles  each  bone  and  fragment  becomes  the 
means  of  constructing  the  entire  skeleton  of  an  animal  of  a  far-off 
age,  whose  habits  and  habitat  are  thereby  reproduced  before  the 
eyes — ^the  ancient  world  being  thus  made  real  to  the  geologic  investi- 
gator— ^paleontology  becomes  a  vital  science,  and  these  otherwise 
dead  organic  remains  are  instinct  with  life. 

So  with  archaeological  objects  of  either  heathen,  Jewish,  or  Christ- 
ian origin.  Through  the  stoiy  which  they  have  told  many  serious 
errors  of  ancient  history  have  been  corrected,  the  past  of  long-buried 
dynasties  has  been  made  to  pulsate  with  a  life  before  wholly  un- 
known, the  plans,  occupations,  and  institutions  of  men  have  been 
revealed  as  clearly  as  though  they  were  passing  before  our  eyes. 

^  V.  Crooks  And  Hurst:  Encydnpcsdia  and  Methodology^  p.  389.  "By  taking  archae- 
ology out  of  its  connection  with  the  living  development  of  the  Church  and  making 
it  an  incense-breathing  reliquary,  we  degrade  it,  as  a  science,  into  a  mere  hunt  for 
bric-a-brac,  and  give  it  an  un-Protestant  varnish  of  idle  curiosity  and  fayoritiam." 
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As  by  the  study  and  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  the 
Aidstoprofane  history  of  that  ancient  people  has  been  thoroughly 
history.  reconstructed  ;  as-  Assyrian  history  has  received  richest 

illustration  and  been  entirely  transformed  by  the  discovery  of  art 
and  epigraphic  remains  on  the  sites  of  buried  cities;*  as  the  Hellenic 
scholars  already  feel  that  the  most  thorough  and  elaborate  treatises 
of  Grote  and  Curtius  no  longer  furnish  adequate  statements  relative 
to  many  phases  of  Greek  life  and  thought ;  *  so,  too,  in  the  history 
Equally  to  of  the  Christian  Church  has  archaeology  essentially  aided 
Chrtetian.  j^  ^jjg  correction  of  many  misleading  statements,  and  led 

to  a  fuller,  juster,  and  more  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries. 

Among  many  that  might  be  named,  the  following  points  may  suf- 
fice to  illustrate  the  utility  of  these  studies: 

1.  Much  enponeous  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  first  three 
Has  corrected  Centuries  has  been  corrected,  while  the  faithful  study 
chroiioiofry.  ^£  ^-^^  inscriptions,  both  classical  and  Christian,  has  been 
the  means  of  casting  an  unlooked-for  light  upon  the  lives  and  writings 
of  the  early  Christian  fathers.' 

2.  Archeeological  studies  have  also  corrected  the  false  notions  rela- 
And  teise  no-  ^^®  ^®  *  supposed  hatred  of,  or  aversion  to  art  on  the 
tions  reiatire  part  of  the  early  Christian  fathers.  The  remains  of  the 
^  "*•  catacombs  clearly  teach  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
couraged the  cultivation  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  * 

3.  They  have  been  useful  in  perfecting  the  text  of  the  Patristic 
Aids  to  perfect  ^^^^^gs.  By  them  the  spurious  has  been  separated 
the  PatrtoUc  from  the  genuine,  and  falsifications  have  been  detected 
wrftings.  ^jj^  eliminated.  By  the  use  of  the  analytic  method 
they  have  enabled  the  investigator  to  bring  into  a  fair  historic 

*  "  It  is  hardly  neoessary  to  refer  to  their  value  as  contributions  to  mythological, 
historical,  and  philological  knowledge,  as  this  is  now  universally  recognized.  They 
suddenly  appear  as  apparitions  of  a  departed  past  which  at  one  time  it  was  supposed 
would  never  be  recovered.  The  history  of  the  West  had  been  told  in  glowing  pages  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans:  that  of  the  East,  a  hazy  and  ill-defined  conception  of  thought, 
remained  so,  till  rock  and  clay,  leather  and  papyrna,  had  besn  compelled  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  unknown  and  almost  miigical  characters  in  which  that  history  was 
written.  Some  errors  in  translation—as  in  all  things — but  the  grand  outlines  and 
principal  details  remain,  and  nothing  can  mar  the  chief  outlines  and  beauties  of  the 
history."    S.  Birch :  Becords  of  Hie  Past, 

*  V.  B.  L.  Hicks:  A  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  pp.  xi,  xii. 

*  Piper:  Zur  Geschichie  der  KirchenvdU^r  aus  qngiaphiscJien  Quellen  in  Zeitschri/t 
fur  Kirchengeschichtej  1876. 

*  de  Rossi:  Roma  SotterraneOf  Introductory  Cliapter.  lasctiptiones  Christiana 
etc.,  Prolegomena. 
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TOcce88ion  what  was  before  mixed,  confusing,  and  uncertain. 
By  likeness  of  alphabet,  by  similarity  of  expression,  by  com- 
paring etymological  and  art  characteristics  as  noticed  in  in- 
scriptions and  surviving  art  works,  a  juster  and  truer  text  has 
resulted.' 

4.  The  history  of  the  early  heresies  has  received  important  aid 
from  the  study  of  inscriptions  both  on  burial  monuments  History  of  ber- 
and  on  gems  and  seals.  "  Thus  the  new  religions  of  «*«• 
mixed  origin  that  flourished  under  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Mithraic, 
the  later  Egyptian,  and  the  various  forms  of  Gnosticism,  cannot  be 
properly  studied  without  a  constant  reference  to  these  genuine  illus- 
trations (the  Abraxas  gems,  etc.)  of  their  doctrines;  since  the  only 
written  documents  concerning  them  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
either  ignorant  or  prejudiced  adversaries,  whose  sole  object  was  to 
heap  as  many  foul  charges  as  they  could  collect  or  devise  upon  the 
members  of  the  rival  sects."  * 

6.  The  peculiar  nature  of  monumental  evidence  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Inscriptions  and  art  remains  become  ,j^^  uncon- 
unconscious  witnesses  to  the  facts  of  history,  and  icIoub  te«ti. 
to  the  extent  of  this  unconsciousness  is  their  value  "*^^' 
augmented.  This  becomes  more  manifest  when  we  consider  how 
large  a  part  of  the  surviving  literature  of  the  first  three  Christian 
centuries  is  of  the  nature  of  apologetics.  These  writings  were 
designed  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  system  against  the 
attacks  of  adversaries,  or  to  correct  erroneous  doctrines  of  heretical 
sects.  They  contain,  therefore,  a  strong  personal  element  that  is 
not  most  favorable  to  the  revelation  of  the  whole  truth.  Some  of 
the  most  extended  and  valuable  treatises  are  marked  by  evidences 
of  strong  passion  which  manifestly  leads  the  writer  to  represent 
the  opinions  of  opponents  in  the  most  unfavorable  i^  contrast 
light,  and  to  conceal  the  weak  points  of  the  apologist,  witbeariyapoi- 
Such  weakness  can  hardly  attach  to  monumental  evi-  <««**<»• 
dence,  since  this  implies  calnmess  as  well  as  unconsciousness, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  of  the  nature  of  average  judgments, 
and  expresses  more  nearly  the  general  public  opinion.  "The 
unimpeachable  form  of  inscriptions"*  is  a  characterization  of  this 
species  of  evidence  which  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted.  A 
rude  inscription  with  grammatical  inaccuracies,  a  palm  branch,  a 
symbol  scratched  upon  the  soft  plaster  used  to  close  a  Christian 
tomb,  a  simple  "  depositus,"  or  "  in  pace,"  may  thus  unconsciously 

'  BrUiah  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1880,  p.  470. 

'  King:  Antique  Oems,  pp.  xviii,  xlx. 

*  Hatch:  The  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  CJturches,  p.  16. 
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tell  the  story  of  the  real  thought  and  life  of  the  early  Church  more 
truly  and  justly  than  the  most  elaborate  treatise.' 

6.  The  attention  of  scholars  is  now  more  than  ever  before  directed 
toward  the  first  Christian  centuries.  In  the  estimate  of  earnest 
Christian  investigators,  the  questions  of  supreme  importance  are: 
Who  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  What  were  the  doctrines  which  he 
inculcated  ?  What  was  the  genius  of  the  kingdom  which  he  estab- 
lished ?  What  were  the  institutions  that  he  ordained  ?  What  were 
the  life,  the  customs,  the  accepted  beliefs  of  the  original  Church 
before  it  was  allied  with  earthly  and  governmental  powers  ?  What 
were  the  sources,  nature,  and  intensity  of  the  forces  that  vitiated 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  fii*st  Church  ?  What  are  the  truths 
of  absolute  authority,  because  uttered  and  enforced  by  the  Founder, 
or  by  his  immediately  inspired  apostles?  What  is  of  mere  human 
origin,  or  of  prudential  value,  which  may,  therefore,  be  accepted 
or  rejected  according  to  the  shifting  environment  of  the  Church  ? 
There  are  some  of  the  pressing  questions  which  Christian  archae- 
ology is  specially  helpful  to  answer,  because  it  regards  the  objects 
which  it  investigates  as  indexes  of  the  life  and  will  of  the  early 
Christian  actors  and  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Church. 

'  Stevens:  The  Old  Runic  ifonumenis  of  Scandinavia  and  England.  London,  1865, 
1867,  1868.  "  This  absence  of  *  grammatical  propriety,'  and  tliis  presence  of  *  n  most 
illiterate  and  unskillful  artist'  are  donblv  pi-ecioua  in  the  eyes  of  the  8pee<'h-killer, 
even  as  mueh  so  as  the  *accimite  spoiling;'  indiil<;ed  in  by  the  more  wealthy  and 
educated  families  of  the  deceiifled.  They  open  out  to  us  gHmpses  of  tlie  most  an- 
cient and  widely  spread  and  popular  Lingua  Hustica,  in  its  various  dialects,  which, 
rather  than  the  Book-Latin,  of  which  it  was  independent,  is  the  base  of  all  the  Ro- 
mance tongues  now  flourishing  in  Europe,  with  all  their  various  and  old  patois." 
Tol.  ii,  p.  394. 

The  quotations  in  the  above  passage  are  from  Burgon's  remarks  on  the  great  vari- 
ety of  monuments  and  InscriptionB  in  the  Roman  catacombs. 
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AECH^OLOGT  OF  CHEISTIAN  AET. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GEOGRA.PHY  AND  CHRONOLOGY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ART  MONUMENTS. 

The  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity  daring  the  first  three 
centuries  has  long  been  the  vexed  problem  of  the  deistic,  the  natu- 
ralistic, and  the  mythical  schools.  Solutions  have  been  various,  but 
each  has  proved  inadequate.  Only  a  religion  of  divine  origin  and 
sanction  can  explain  the  factfe  of  the  early  Christian  history. 
Absolutely  unassisted  by  human  philosophy  or  state  patronage, 
stubbornly  opposing  the  indulgence  of  passion,  awakening  no  hope 
of  temporal  reward,  in  directest  contradiction  to  the  prevalent 
thought  and  life,  a  pronounced  monotheism  in  the  midst  of  a 
debased  polytheism,  it  nevertheless  gained  disciples  in  every 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  the  far-off  regions  beyond. 

The  wonderful  history  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(Chapter  II)  represents  that  persons  from  widely  sepa-  ^^^  rapid 
rated  countries  were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  spread  ot  the 
Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Gaq?ei. 

Doubtless  many  returned  to  their  homes  after  the  celebration  of 
the  great  national  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  and  others  would  naturally 
hasten  to  spread  the  tidings  of  salvation  among  their  former  asso- 
ciates. From  each  of  these,  as  from  a  centre,  the  rapid  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  distant  •  parts  went  forward.  By  the  sparks  that 
were  scattered  abroad  from  this  pentecostal  baptism  of  fire  a  bright 
and  unquenchable  flame  was  kindled  throughout  the  Roman  world. 

To  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  the  Gospel  must  have  been 
especially  precious.  The  carpenter^s  son  spoke  com-  a  message  to 
forting  words  to  the  enslaved,  and  dignified  the  **»ep<»r. 
honest  toiler.  He  who  in  the  agonies  of  the  crucifixion  said  so 
tenderly  to  his  favored  disciple,  "Behold  thy  mother"  (John 
xix,  27),  founded  a  religion  that  appealed  with  especial  force  to 
the  heathen  woman  of  the  East.    In  these  very  countries  where  her 
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condition  was  most  degraded,  Christianity  elevated  her  to  be  the  peer 
of  her  husband.  By  virtue  of  a  communion  of  spirit  and  a  common 
hope  it  gave  to  marriage  a  new  sanction,  to  maidenhood  a  new 
sacredness,  to  the  whole  life  of  woman  a  higher  worth.* 

Few,  indeed,  of  the  official  class  were  at  first  attracted  toward  the 
Influenced  the  ^^w  religion  ;  yet  the  testimony  of  records,  as  well  as 
better  ciasBes.  of  the  monuments,  is  conclusive  that  some  of  the  refined 
and  of  the  honorable  early  embraced  the  new  faith.  The  mention 
during  the  apostolic  times  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  (Matt,  xxvii, 
67-60,  et.  al);  Sergius  Paulus  (Acts  xiii,  6-12);  Dionysius  of 
Athens  (Acts  xvii,  34);  and  of  Priscilla,  Aquila,  and  Pudens, 
"  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,"  in  whose  house  at  Rome  Christian 
services  were  held  (Rom.  xvi,  3-6;  1  Tim.  iv,  21);  as  well  as 
the  evidence  of  the  interment  of  some  members  of  the  Flavian 
family  of  Domitian^s  reign  in  the  cemeteries  of  Domitilla  and 
Lucina  at  Rome,  fully  confirm  the  belief  that  the  Grospel  had  already 
found  faithful  witnesses  among  the  patrician  classes  and  even  in  the 
imperial  household.'  The  governor  of  Bithynia  complained  to 
Trajan  that  persons  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes  embraced  the 
pernicious  faith.* 

In  the  second  century  Tertullian  boasted  that  in  Carthage  one 
Number  of  ^^^^  oi  the  population  were  Christians,  including 
Cbiistians.  some  even  of  senatorial  rank.  "We  are  a  people 
of  but  yesterday,  yet  we  have  entered  all  your  places — cities, 
islands,  fortifications,  towns,  market-places,  yea,  your  camp,  your 
tribes,  companies,  palace,  senate,  forum."*  This  must  be  taken 
with  caution,  since  at  a  still  later  date  Origen  says  that  the 
number  of  the  Christians  as  compared  to  the  whole  population  was 
very  small.  From  a  letter  of  Pope  Cornelius  it  has  been  estimated 
that  under  Maximian  the  Church  at  Rome  could  not  have  numbered 
more  than  fifty  thousand,  or  one  twentieth  of  the  population,  and 
the  total  throughout  the  empire  could  not  have  been  more  than 
one  twelfth  to  one  tenth  of  the  entire  people,  or  approximately  from 
eight  millions  to  twelve  millions.*^     By  the  middle  of  the  century 

'  Friedlander :  Sittengeachichte  Roms.     6d.  iii,  8.  587. 

•  de  Rossi:  BuUeHno  Arch.  Christ,  iii,  1865,  p.  33,  etc.;  Roma  Sottenanea,  t.  i. 
pp.  19G,  319-321. 

'  Pliny :  L  x.,  ep.  97.  *'  Multi  enim  omnis  setatis,  omnis  ordiiiis,  utriusque  pexiis,"  etc. 
^  "  Hesterni  sumus  et  vestra  omnia  implevimus  urbes,  insulas,**  etc.    Apologetkui 
ad  versus  gentes,  cap.  xxxvii. 

*  Staiidlin:  Ohiv,  Gesch,  der  ehrist.  Kirehe,  1883,  s.  41,  places  tbe  number  of 
Christians  at  the  crowning  of  Oonstantine  at  (la  moiHe)  one  half  of  tbe  population  of 
the  empire.  Matter:  Hist,  de  V  kglise^  t.  i,  p.  120,  puts  it  at  one  fifth.  Gibbon: 
Decline  and  Downfall,  etc.,  chap,  xv,  places  it  nt  one  twentieth ;  Chastel :  DestrvO' 
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the  apologists  of  the  Church  were  numerous,  and  were  equal  in 
learning  and  controversial  power  to  their  ablest  opponents.  While 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  zealous  African  is  to  j^^  g^^  ^ 
be  taken  with  caution,  it  nevertheless  illustrates  the  the  new  reUir- 
earnestness  and  fidelity  of  the  early  Christians,  and  **°' 
the  marvelous  propagative  power  of  their  religion.  These  results 
seem  all  the  more  remarkable  in  the  entire  absence  of  evidence  of 
an  organized  association  for  the  spread  of  the  new  faith  into  foreign 
parts.  Rather  did  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  the  century 
of  its  origin  result  from  the  apostolic  preaching,  from  the  enthusiasm 
which  this  must  have  aroused  among  peoples  impoverished  in  faith 
and  longing  for  spiritual  nourishment,*  from  the  consistent  and 
devoted  lives  of  its  individual  professors,  and  from  the  simple  testi- 
mony of  the  men  and  women,  who  had  accepted  the  divine  message, 
to  its  saving  power.  The  words  of  Christ,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid "  (Matt,  v,  14), 
were  eminently  true  of  the  members  of  the  early  Christian  commu- 
nity. Before  the  accession  of  Constantine  the  influence  of  Christ- 
ianity had  penetrated  the  thought,  the  principles,  and  the  life  of 
the  empire.  While  the  old  systems  showed  a  most  remarkable 
tenacity  of  life,  their  hold  on  the  nation  was  nevertheless  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker. 

The  clear,  discerning  genius  of  Constantine  saw  in  the  new 
religion  the  sure  promise  of  the  future.  With  it  he  Adoption  hj 
united  his  fortunes,  and  in  legalizing  he  subjected  it  to  ^®  *•**• 
perilous  temptations  not  before  experienced  even  in  the  times  of 
fiercest  persecution.  From  this  time  the  Church  took  on  a  form 
of  organization  before  unknown  to  it.  The  empire  as  a  political 
machine  was  now  transferred  to  the  rule  of  Christ ;  its  laws  and 
its  institutions  were  placed  on  a  Christian  foundation.*  The 
recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  established  faith,  the  protec- 
tion of  its  votaries,  and  the  patronage  of  it  by  the  government 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  powerful  influences  to  win  the 
mass  of  the  population  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  new 
system  could  now  count  the  emperor  as  its  chief  pontiff,  and  thus 
the  religious  sense  of  Rome  remained  true  to  its  traditions. 

From  the  fourth  century  the  extension  of  Christianity  must  have 

tiun  d»  Pof/anisme  dans  V Empire  (T  Orient^  p.  36.  at  one  fifteenth  in  the  Western 
Empire,  and  one  tenth  in  the  Knntern ;  La  Bastie :  Du  Sow,  pontif,  des  Emp.  (Acad, 
d.  Inscr.  tfiro.  12,  p.  77),  at  one  tenth. 

>  V.  Reims:  Biatory  of  the  New  Tsetameni^  2d  ed.  (translated  b^  Honghton),  vol  ii, 
p.  446. 

•  Merivale :   Omversian  of  (he  Roman  Empire^  London,  1864,  p.  14. 
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been  rapid  indeed.  The  fear  of  persecution  having  been  removed, 
multitudes  who  had  before  been  intellectually  convinced  of  its 
Increase  of  Superiority,  and  multitudes  more  who  were  ever  ready 
monumental  to  be  identified  with  a  winning  cause,  swelled  the 
eyidence.  number  of  the  converts.     From  this  time,  therefore, 

the  evidences  are  much  strengthened  through  the  preservation  of 
burial  monuments,  by  the  building  of  churches  and  their  richer 
adornment  and  furniture,  by  the  imperial  coins  that  contain  Christ- 
ian symbols,  and  by  other  remains  of  plastic  and  epigraphic  art. 

The  expectation  that  these  monuments  may  now  be  found  as 
•niese  objecto  widely  distributed  as  was  the  Church  of  the  first  four 
nevertheless    centuries  is  not,  however,  fulfilled.     In  this,  as  in  every 

^^  other  period  of  history,  the  important  and  substantial 

monuments  must  have  been  few  as  compared  with  the  total  number. 
Only  in  the  great  marts  of  trade  and  in  the  cities  of  wealth  and  of 
power  could  the  needed  means  for  the  erection  of  abiding  monu- 
ments be  found.  Only  these  centers,  therefore,  generally  furnish 
the  materials  for  monumental  study.  The  instances  of  chance 
preservation  are  necessarily  few  and  widely  separated.  Even  these 
must  have  been  largely  modified  by  climatic  influences  and  by  the 
civil  and  military  fortunes  of  the  different  provinces.  Within  a 
limited  belt  of  country  on  either  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
the  chief  centres  of  the  civilization  of  the  first  six  Christian  cen- 
turies. The  advantages  of  climate,  of  soil,  and  of  easy  intercommu- 
nication are  the  manifest  reasons  of  this  concentration.  Moreover, 
the  geologic  and  climatic  conditions  were  most  favorable  to  the 
erection  and  preservation  of  monuments.  The  dryness  of  the  air, 
the  almost  complete  immunity  from  frosts,  the  abundance  of 
valuable  quarries,  the  superiority  of  the  beds  of  clay,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  materials  for  the  famous  cements,  contributed 
to  the  erection  and  preservation  of  many  structures  which  are 
invaluable  witnesses  to  the  civilization  of  the  times. 

But  the  ruthlessness  and  cupidity  of  men  have  proved  even  more 
Batbien  de-  destructive  than  the  forces  of  nature.  The  fearful  inva- 
struction  of  sions  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  the  inroads  of  the  more 
monuments.  gavage  Huns,  blotted  out  from  the  Roman  world  many 
of  her  noblest  monuments.'    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 

>  V,  Bunsen :  Beachreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.  Bd.  i,  as.  234.  etc  *'  But  the  damage 
which  the  8o-called  barbarians  caused  to  Rome  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  buildings  and  public  monuments  as  in  the  robbery  of  the  public  treasuriei: 
and  jewels.*' — s.  230.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  Uiat  these  very  objects  rathei- 
than  imposing  structures  oAen  supply  the  best  materials  for  writing  the  history  of 
civilization. 
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edicts  of  the  Christian  emperors  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  most  noted 
monaments  of  pagan  art.  Statues  of  incomparable  beauty,  and 
temples  of  matchless  grandeur  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  Invaluable  materials  for  comparative 
studies  were  thus  hopelessly  lost.  The  edicts  of  persecution 
also  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  many  Christian  churches.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  still  more  sad  effects  of  the  wars  of  rival 
Christian  sects  and  factions.  The  squabbles  of  the  Green  and  the 
Red  at  Constantinople  often  resulted  in  conflagrations  in  which 
many  beautiful  churches  were  consumed. 

In  the  wretched  wars  over  image  worship  the  best  statuary  and 
paintings  of  the  early  Christian  world  were  irretrievably  lost.  The 
burial  places  of  Rome  were  terribly  devastated  by  the  Lombards 
under  their  king,  Astolpho,  in  A.  D.  757,  so  that  their  abandonment 
was  hastened,  and  the  remains  of  martyred  saints  were  gathered  into 
the  crypts  of  churches.^  The  iconoclastic  fury  of  the  Mohammedan 
invaders  further  despoiled  the  seats  of  Christian  power  of  their 
finest  works  of  art,  while  the  Crusades  completed  the  destruction 
of  most  that  then  survived.  Only  by  the  more  kindly  treatment 
of  nature  have  some  of  the  most  precious  records  of  the  past  been 
preserved.  The  buried  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum,  and  the 
art  remains  that  were  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of  the  catacombs,  fur- 
nish some  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  that  continue  to  our  age. 

First  Century.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  any  well- 
authenticated  Christian  monuments  of  the  first  century  survive. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  ablest  Christian  archaeologists  Monuments  of 
find  satisfactoiy  evidence  that  parts  of  some  Roman  flrrtcen^^T. 
catacombs  ^re  contemporary  with  the  apostolic  age.  "  Precisely  in 
those  cemeteries  to  which  both  history  and  tradition  assign  an  apos- 
tolic origin,  do  I,  in  the  light  of  the  most  exact  archaeological  criti- 
cism, see  the  cradle  as  well  of  the  Christian  catacombs  as  of  Christian 
art  and  epigraphy.  I  also  there  find  monuments  of  persons  who  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Flavii  and  of  Trajan,  as  well  as 
inscriptions  that  date  from  this  same  period.  Since  these  things  are 
BO,  a  sound  understanding,  which  alone  can  be  a  safe  guide  in  all 
historical  as  well  as  archaeological  matters,  must  say  to  every  one 
who  is  free  from  preconceived  opinions,  that  such  a  mass  of  concur- 
rent indications,  monuments,  and  dates  cannot  possibly  be  the  work 
of  chance,  that  we  accordingly  therein  may  find  a  warrant  for  the 
truth  of  the  origin  of  these  monuments  which  we  have  maintained  " 
(that  is,  the  first  century).*    The  sepulchres  of  the  Vatican,  certain 

'de  Rossi:    Bam,  Soil  t  i,  p.  220.  *de  Rossi:  Bom.  SotL,  i,  p.  185. 
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inscriptions  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Lucina,  on  the  Via  Ostia,  near 
the  present  church  of  San  Paolo  f  uori  le  mura,  the  decorations  of 
the  entrance  to  Santa  Domitilla,  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  and 
star,  and  portions  of  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Priscilla,  are  also 
believed  by  some  archaeologists  to  belong  to  the  first  century.' 
To  this  century  have  also  been  attributed  certain  portions  of  the 
walls  of  the  house  of  Pudens,  within  whose  area  stands  the  present 
church  of  Santa  Pudenziana,  at  Rome.  The  outer  wall  of  this 
palace  **  can  be  seen  behind  the  altar,  with  the  large  hall  windows 
in  it,  of  the  first  century.""  In  regard  to  the  chronology  of 
these  and  a  few  other  monuments  there  is  such  difference  of 
opinion  that  they  become  of  somewhat  doubtful  evidential 
value.* 

Secokd  Cbntuet.  In  the  second  century  the  zeal  of  modern 
archseological  research  has  firmly  placed  a  number  of  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  monuments.  Rome,  as  before,  furnishes  most  that 
has  been  preserved.  The  cemetery  of  Santa  Priscilla  on  the  Via  Sa- 
laria  Nuova,  of  Santa  Domitilla  (Nereus  and  Achilles)  on  the  Via 
Ardeatina,  of  San  Praetestato  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  of  San  Ales- 
sandro,  on  the  Via  Komentana,  also  the  ceiling  decorations  in  San 
Gennaro  dei  Poveri  at  Naples  are  about  all  that  with  certainty  can 
be  referred  to  it.  In  the  frescos  of  these  cemeteries  is  noticed 
the  beginning  of  that  symbolic  treatment  of  art  which  in  the  next 

^Kraus:  SyncJironistisehe  TaheUen  zur  christUchen  Kunstgeschiehte^  1880,  8S.  4,  5. 
Schnltze:  Die  Kaiakomhen^  1882,  b.  91.  Oh.  Letiormant,  Leu  Catacomhes,  1858,  docs 
not  hesitate  to  place  the  paintings  of  Santa  Domitilla  in  the  first  century.  For  like 
reasons,  namely,  tlie  essential  likeness  of  the  art  spirit  of  these  to  the  wall  decora- 
tions of  Pompeii,  and  to  the  paintings  in  the  pyramid  of  Cains  Cestiiis,  Raoul- 
Rocliette  and  Welcker  agree  with  Lenormant. 

*  J.  H.  Parker:  The  House  of  Ptidensin  Rome.  v.  Archosohgical  Journal^  vol.  xxviii, 
pp.  42,  43.  This  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  since  we  are  led  at  once  into  tlie 
meeting-place  of  those  converts  to  Christianity  who  were  companions  of  Paul 
during  his  last  imprisonment 

"The  chronology  of  these  monuments  is  most  thoroughly  examined  by  de  Rossi : 
t;.  Rom.  Sott.y  t  i,  pp.  184-197.  Contra,  J.  H.  Parker:  The  Archceology  of  Rumty 
1877, 12  vols.  V.  vol.  iv,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Christian  catacombs.  He  does 
not  recognise  any  picture  of  a  religious  subject  as  of  earlier  date  than  the  fourth 
century.  Tt  must  be  evident  that  his  conclusions  are  not  the  result  of  careful  induc- 
tive processes,  but  are  somewhat  hastily  reached  from  almost  exclusively  one  kind 
of  evidence.  On  architectural  questions  Parker  is  an  authority  of  the  first  order,  but 
on  questions  relating  to  painting  his  opinion  cannot  be  regarded  as  decisive.  Renan, 
Marc-Aureie,  p.  543,  concludes  that  the  pictures  in  Santa  Domitilla  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  third  century.  Th.  Mommsen,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  more  reliable 
authority  on  Latin  inscriptions,  would,  largely  on  epigraphical  groimds,  refer  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  v.  Contemporary 
Review^  May,  1871. 
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centnry  reached  its  climax.  In  the  second  century  some  archaeolo- 
gists have  likewise  placed  the  so-called  Abraxas  gems.  The  Abraxas 
By  some  these  are  believed  to  have  arisen  among  the  a®™*- 
Basilidian  Gnostics,  by  others  they  ai'e  regarded  as  the  product  of  the 
strange  syncretism  of  Indian,  Zoroastrian,  Egyptian,  Jewish,  and 
Gnostic-Christian  thought  which  was  so  prevalent  in  the  second 
centuiy.  In  some  respects  they  resemble  the  early  Egyptian  Scara- 
bean  gems.*  While  comparatively  few,  these  monuments  are, 
nevertheless,  most  interesting  and  important  for  their  artistic  and 
doctrinal  suggestions. 

Third  Century. — ^By  the  third  century  Christianity  had  gained 
a  firm  foothold  in  nearly  every  province  of  the  empire.  The  claims 
of  the  Christians  for  protection  had  more  and  more  secured  the 
attention  of  the  government.  The  higher  social  position  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Church  further  conciliated  the  favor  of  gov- 
ernment. Clement,  Origen,  and  others  had  already  The  Aiexan- 
given  great  dignity  and  fame  to  the  theological  school  ^^*^  »chooi. 
at  Alexandria.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  Egypt  had  more 
than  a  score  of  bishops.  In  A.  D.  268  Cyprian  assembled  in 
Carthage  a  synod  of  eighty-seven  bishops,  and  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  had  already  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  West 
African  churches.  Gaul  had  been  visited,  and  by  the  proj^ress  m 
third  century  influential  bishoprics  existed  in  Lyons,  Gaul. 
Vienne,  and  Marseilles.  There  is,  also,  strong  evidence  that  by 
the  middle  of  this  century  the  Celtic  Church  had  a  vigorous  life 
and  organization.  In  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  were  Asia  Minor  and 
seats  of  many  influential  bishoprics,  presided  over  by  Greece, 
a  most  thoroughly  learned  clergy — the  forerunners  of  those  great 
theologians  who,  in  the  following  century,  were  to  give  form  to 
Christian  doctrine  in  the  councils  of  Nice,  Chalcedon,  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  monuments  which  survive  from  this  century  are,  as  might  be 
presumed,  more  numerous,  and  are  found  in  more  widely  extended 
districts  ;  Rome  is,  however,  still  the  seat  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instnictive.  The  subterranean  burial  places  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  rich  in  art  remains  than  in  the  previous  century. 
The  incorporation  of  brotherhoods  for  the  burial  of  the  Burm  broth- 
dead,  and  the  special  protection  accorded  to  places  of  erhoods. 
sepulture,  encouraged  the  Christians  to  greater  care  for  their  ceme- 

* Bellermtinn,  J.  J.:  Drei  Programmen  aber  die  Abraxas- Oemmen.  Berlin,  1820. 
Kraus:  Op.  cit,  s.  7.  Amonfl:  the  earlier  expositors  of  these  curious  objects  were 
Gottfried  Wenuelin,  Beausobre,  and  others.  Among  the  more  recent  are  Matter, 
King,  and  oibers. 
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teries.  We  are  informed  *  that  Callixtus  was  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  the  clergy,  and  had  supervision  of  the  cemetery  that 
bore  his  name.  Doubtless  this  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  congregations  of  Rome  took  advantage  of  the  legal  pro- 
vision '  to  care  for  property  held  by  them  in  common,  especially  for 
such  as  was  devoted  to  the  cemeteries  and  to  the  charities  of 
the  Church,  by  the  appointment  of  a  legal  representative.  This 
Cemetery  of  ^®^  ^  *^®  founding  of  the  celebrated  cemetery  of  San 
San  Caiisto.  Calisto,  on  the  Via  Appia,  in  which  so  many  martyrs, 
bishops,  and  popes  were  interred  ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  change 
of  the  burial-place  of  these  high  church  officials  from  the  Vatican  to 
this  cemetery. 

At  this  time,  also,  are  first  met  the  so-called  JPabricoB  that  St.  Fabi- 
anus,  in  A.  D.  238,  ordered  to  be  constructed.  These 
^  appear  to  have  been  small  buildings,  placed  near  to,  or 
over  the  entrance  to  the  cemeteries;  they  were  used  as  oratories  and 
for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  All  these  probably  disappeared 
during  the  persecutions  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  when  the  necessity 
for  concealment  of  the  entrances  to  these  places  of  Christian  sepul- 
ture was  first  felt.  Notwithstanding  these  pereecutions,  and  the  still 
more  sweeping  edict  of  Diocletian,  in  A.  D.  303,  by  which  all  Chris- 
tian cemeteries  were  confiscated  and  all  Christian  churches  were  or- 
dered to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  the  catacomb  of  San  Calisto  has 
continued  to  our  day,  a  marvellous  museum  for  the  study  of 
Christian  life  and  doctrines  in  the  third  century. 

Recent  excavations,  conducted  by  the  Abb6  Delattre  on  a  site 
called  Damous-el-Karita,  near  the  ancient  Carthage,  have  revealed 
an  open-air  cemetery  of  very  considerable  dimensions.  The  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  appears  from  the  fact  that  only  two  or 
three  other  open-air  cemeteries  are  known.  Delattre  considers  the 
date  of  this  area  as  the  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.' 

survivinjc  The  Only  remains  of  churches  in  Rome  from  this 
ultooen^yat  ^'^'^^^^  ^^^  possibly  portions  of  the  subterranean  San 
Rome.  Clemente,   a   small   part   of    Santa   Croce    in    Geru- 

salemme,  and  of  Santa  Pudenziana.^   By  some  authorities  the  beauti- 

*  PhUosophumema,  This  has  been  well-nigh  demonstrated  to  be  the  work  of 
Hippolytus,  and  not  of  Origen,  as  was  thought  by  the  Benedictines  and  others. 

*  Digest,  ill,  4,  I,  §  1,  (fe  OoUegiis,  "  Quibus  autem  pennissuin  est  corpus  oollegi 
societatis/'  etc. 

'  V.  Delntlre :  ArchSologie  ehritienne  de  Cfartltage, — FbuiUes  de  la  JBasHique  de 
Damntu^el-Karita.    Lyon:  1886. 

*  As  we  have  before  seen  (p.  30).  Mr.  Parker  refers  portions  of  this  Oburch  to  the 
first  century. 
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ful  statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Fig.  45),  now  in  the  Lateran  Mu- 
seum, a  marble  sarcophagus  discovered  in  1853  in  the  cemetery  of  San 
Pretestate  at  Rome,  and  the  statue  of  St.  Hippolytus,' 
also  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  are  placed  in  this  century.  ^ 

From  this  century  a  large  class  of  symbols,  many  allegorical  pictures, 
and  biblical  scenes  of  symbolico-allegorical  significance  have  also 
been  preserved.  A  limited  number  of  historical  and  liturgical  rep- 
resentations are  likewise  believed  to  date  from  the  latter  part  of 
it.  Figures  wrought  in  gilt  upon  glass  vessels,  found  gims  vessels 
in  the  Roman  catacombs  and  at  Cologne,  and  a  few  andtems, 
gems  of  clearly  recognised  Christian  origin,  have  been  referred  to 
this  period. 

In  Africa,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castellum  Tingitanum,  the 
modem  Orleansville,  are  found  the  remains  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Reparatus,  some  parts  of  which,  from  an  inscription  still  extant, 
are  by  some  believed  to  date  from  the  year  A.  D.  262.*  Architectural 
By  some  archaeologists  the  churches  found  at  Djemlia  monuments, 
and  at  Announa  in  Algeria,  at  Ibrim  in  Nubia,  and  at  Arment  or 
Erment,  the  ancient  Hermonthis,  in  Egypt,  have  been  referred  to 
the  third  century.  The  excavations  on  old  sites  in  Asia  Minor,*  in 
Syria,  and  in  the  Hauran,  are  bringing  to  light  remains  of  old  Chris- 
tian churches  whose  age  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined,  but 

>  Mud)  discussion  has  been  bad  over  this  statue  and  tlie  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter 
in  San  Pletro  Yaticano,  ai  Rome.  Many  deny  to  botli  a  Christiun  oriirin  and  chnracter. 
But  the  Easter  cycle,  engraved  upon  the  chair  of  the  statue  of  St.  Hippolytns,  is  a 
significant  circumstance,  and  seems  to  furnish  a  stroug  argument  for  its  Christian  origin 
and  genuineness,  v.  Salmon:  Chronology  of  Hippolytm^  in  HermathencL,  for  1873, 
pp.  82-S5;  also  Dollinger:  Hippolytus  und  CaUistus^  ss.  23-27. 

*  The  inscription  bears  the  year  285  of  the  Mauritnuian  era.  If  we  are  to  follow 
some  of  the  archseologists  and  epigrapliists  this  era  began  thirty-tlireo  years  before 
the  Christian  era  (v.  Prevost);  according  to  others  it  began  forty  years  after  the 
Christian  era  {v.  Henzen,  on  No«».  5337,  6338,  and  5859  of  Orelli'a  InscripL  laL).  In 
the  former  case  the  date  of  the  inscription  would  point  to  A.  D.  252 ;  in  the  latter, 
to  A.  D.  325.  Fergusson:  Hist,  of  Arch.,  vol.i,  pp.  403.  404;  Mothcs,  0.:  Basiliken- 
form,  8.  30;  Kugler:  Gesch.der  Baukunst,  Bd.  i,  s.  372,  and  others  accept  the  ear- 
lier date.  Schnaase:  Gesch.  der  bildende  K&nste.  2te  Aufl.,  Bd.  iii,  s.  3,  note  4;  Kraus: 
Synchrofk  Tab.,  etc,  s.  18,  and  others  hold  to  the  later  date. 

•  ».  J.  T.  Wood:  Discoveries  at  ^jJ^esiw,  Boston,  1857,  pp.  58,  59.  He  believes 
that  he  lias  discovered  tlie  tomb  of  St.  Luke,  tliat  seems  to  belong  to  the  last  part  of 
Uie  third  or  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Near  tills  was  found  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  basilica,  one  of  the  earliest  churches  in  Ephesus.  v.  pp.  99,  100. 
Many  of  the  sarcophagi  bear  the  well  known  monogram,  A  j^  Q,  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  v.  p.  120.  Excavations  on  the  sites  of  "  the  seven  churches  which 
are  in  Asia,'*  promise  well  for  the  illustration  of  the  history.  Much  has  already 
been  done,  but  comparative  studies  are  still  greatly  needed. 
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which  seem  to  date  back  as  early  as  to  the  close  of  the  third  or  to 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.* 

Fourth  Century. — ^The  able  reign  of  Diocletian  was  to  close 
in  disgrace  and  most  cruel  injustice.  The  fourth  century  opened 
with  the  last  but  most  fearful  trial  by  persecution  to  which  the 
Church  was  to  be  subjected.  Except  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
where  the  co-regent  was  more  lenient,  the  emperor's  cruel  edicts 
DeBtruccion  of  were  most  mercilessly  executed.  The  imposing  houses 
under"  Diocie!  ^^  worship  were  despoiled  of  their  collections  of  sacred 
tian.  writings,  of  their  costly  decorations,  and  of  the  numer- 

ous vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  were  used  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments.  What  treasures  of  art,  what  invaluable  man- 
uscript copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  what  wealth  of  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  early  Church,  which  had  been  accumulated  through 
the  previous  forty  years  of  peace,  were  forever  lost  must  remain  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  is  only  certain  that  scarcely  a  church 
escaped  this  visitation. 

In  A.  D.  811,  Galerius  issued  his  unlooked-for  edict  of  toleration, 
which  was  followed,  in  A.  D.  313,  by  the  edict  of  the  co-regents, 
Constantine  and  Licinius.  By  its  provisions  all  confiscated  church 
property  was  restored  to  the  Corpus  Christiimonim  at  the  expense 
Restoration  of  ^^  ^^®  imperial  treasury,*  and  complete  toleration  of 
church  prop-  worship  and  belief  was  granted.  By  the  defeat  of 
^^^'  Licinius  in  A.  D.  323,  Constantine  became  sole   em- 

peror, ffrom  this  event  dates  a  new  period  of  monumental  art  as 
well  as  of  church  history. 

From  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  fourth  century  numerous  in- 

>  "  Recent  researches  in  Africa  have  shown  that  when  properly  explored  we  shall 
certainly  be  able  to  carry  tlie  history  of  the  Romanesque  sryle  in  tliat  country 
back  to  a  date  at  least  a  century  before  his  (Oonstantinc's)  time.  In  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  so  many  early  examples  have  come  to  light  that  it  seems  probable  that  we 
may,  before  long,  carry  tlie  history  of  Byzantine  art  back  to  a  date  nearly  approach- 
ing that  of  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus."  v.  Fcrgusson:  History  of  Arch.^ 
vol.  i,  pp.  403,  404.  Hiibsch :  Die  altrhri fit  lichen  Kirchen,  etc.,  Carlsruhe,  1863,  fol., 
88.  xxiv,  XXV,  etc.,  believes  that  besides  the  so-called  chapels  of  the  catacombs,  the 
churches  San  Alessandro,  San  Steffnno,  San  Andrea  in  Barbara,  the  basilica  in  Or- 
leansville,  San  Agostino  in  Spolcto,  and  the  oldest  part  of  the  cathedral  in  Treves,  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  pre-Conslnntine  period.  Also.  v.  Motlies,  0. :  Die  Batikun&t  des 
Mitielalters  in  ftalicn,  Jena,  1884.  2  vol«.,  8vo,  who  holds  to  noarly  like  views.  On  tlie 
contrary,  Schnaose,  C:  Oesch.  d.  bilden,  KUnste,  2tp,  Aufl.  1869,  Bd.  iii,  s.  87,  claims 
that  no  churches  which  hnve  been  preserved  to  our  dny  are  older  than  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Of  nearly  like  opinion  is  Bunsen :  Ba-^dtrtibung  d.  Stadt  Rom.^  Bd,  i, 
88.  418,  419. 

•  For  the  account  of  large  sums  given  to  the  African  churches  in  A.D.  314,  ▼. 
Eu8ebius:  Hist  Eccles.,  x,  6,  and  dc  Vit  Const  iv,  28. 
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teresting  monuments  still  survive.     In  all  the  chief  cities  churches 
were  now  built  under  imperial  patronage,  and  oma-    neyivai  of 
mented  and  furnished  with  the  utmost  magnificence,    chureh  buUd- 
The  monuments  are  now  more  widely  distributed  and    °*^ 
varied  in  character.     From  this  time  numismatics  and  epigraphy 
become  important  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  Christian  life  and 
doctrine.     To  the  fourth  century  can  probably  be  referred  the  fol- 
lowing basilicas  at  Rome  :  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  founded  about 
A.  D.  340;  Santa  Pudenziana,  enlarged  about  A.  D.    Axtintecuirai 
345  (?);  San  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  about  A.  D.  350;  San    monuments. 
Paolo  f uori  le  mura,  about  A.  D.  386 ;  San  Clemente,  rebuilt  before 
A.  D.  392. 

The  catacombs  were  now  less  used  for  interment,  and  less  fre- 
quented by  visitors.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  cataoomba  len 
century  burial  in  subterranean  recesses  seems  to  have  «»«*• 
been  almost  discontinued.  Basilicas,  built  over  or  near  the  entrances 
to  the  catacombs,  supplied  their  place. ^  Portions  of  the  catacombs 
of  Naples  probably  belong  to  a  very  early  date  in  Monumenta  m 
this  century.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  their  Naples. 
paintings,  and  for  the  information  which  they  furnish  relative  to 
the  early  practice  of  Christian  burial. 

Slight  remnants  of  the  Neapolitan  churches,  San  Gennaro  del  Poveri, 
Santa  Maria  della  Sanita,  and  Santa  Maria  della  Vita,  also  survive.' 

The  catacombs  of  old  Syracuse  have  awakened  much  careful  in- 
quiry as  to  their  origin  and  age.  Nearly  one  hundred  ctftaoomM  ot 
inscriptions  and  several  paintings  have  been  discovered  Syracuse. 
and  described.  The  museum  of  Syracuse  contains  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Christian  lamps  found  in  the  catacomb  of  San  Giovanni  of 
that  ancient  city.  The  form,  the  orthography,  and  general  contents 
of  the  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  symbols  on  the  lamps,  clearly 
indicate  that  they  belong  to  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century.  A 
few  may  be  of  the  time  of  Constantine." 

The  records  establish  the  belief  that  in  the  East  a  very  large 
number  of  churches  were  built  under  the  special  patron-^  Many  churches 
age  of   Constantine,   his  family,   and   his   immediate    havedisap- 
sucoessors.    Unfortunately,  nearly  all  of  these  have  per-    p^*™^- 
ished.     The  basilica   of  the  Nativity  at   Bethlehem,  St.   Mary's, 

*  Krans :  Roma  Sotterranea,  a.  98. 

*  Schultze :  Die  Katakomben  von  San  Gennaro  dei  Poveri  in  NeapeL  Forster : 
mtt€iru.  Uhter  IkUien,  ss.  414,  429. 

*  Schultze:  ArehcBlogiaehe  Siudien  uber  aUehristliche  MowumenUy  88.  134-139;  de 
Bossi:  BuXL  Arch,  criat.^  1877.  Tav.  x,  zi.  Oonira  and  in  favor  of  a  pre^Christiaa 
origin  v,  Quatrem^re  de  QuiDCjt  Hirt,  and  Schubring. 
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remains  to  illustrate  the  character  and  style  of  these  churches/ 
Some  interesting  Christian  inscriptions  have  been  found  amidst  the* 
massive  ruins  of  Baalbec.  They  seem  to  date  from  about  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  Basilica  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  379-395.' 

The  catacombs  of  Malta  must  be  assigned  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century.  While  Caruana'  holds  that  these  are  of  pagan  origin,  and 
were  transformed  into  a  place  for  Christian  burial  during  the  period 
of  Arabian  dominion,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  his 
argument  seems  to  be  entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  reference  of 
these  burial  places  to  a  Christian  origin  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
is  much  more  consistent  with  the  facts.  They  suggest  nearly  the 
same  cycle  of  artistic  and  religious  thought  as  the  Roman  catacombs, 
although  the  number  of  objects  is  comparatively  small.  Christian 
inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century,  and  well-preserved  figures  in 
sculpture,  have  been  found  at  Tripoli  in  Asia  Minor.  One  of  these 
is  a  figure  of  Christ  with  the  hammer,  probably  representing  the 
carpenter's  son.* 

Traces  of  churches,  probably  from  this  century,  have  been  found 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  West 
churches  In  Mediterranean  in  Africa;*  also  a  few  other  monuments 
Egypt  and  of  Christian  origin  have  been  recently  excavated  in  these 
regions.  Likewise  in  middle  and  southern  France,  at 
Aries,  Marseilles,  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  etc.,  Christian  monuments 
dating  from  the  fourth  century  have  beeif  discovered.  Some 
beautiful  sarcophagi  with  Christian  symbols  and  biblical  historic 
scenes,  found  in  these  cities,  are  from  this  time,  while  others 
more  probably  belong  to  the  Merovingian  period.'  Connected  with 
the  churches  of  this  century  are  found  some  beautiful 
mosaics,  while  the  sculptured  sarcophagi  and  a  few 
mural  paintings  in  the  cemeteries  fairly  illustrate  the  condition  of 
Christian  art.  The  numerous  inscriptions  from  the  tombs,  cata- 
combs, and  churches  furnish  interesting  and  valuable  epigraphic 
material,  and  the  coins  of  the  emperors  contain  many  rich  sugges- 
tions. 

Fifth  Century. — ^The  brief  but  earnest  attempt  of  Julian  to 

*  Do  Vogiie  maintains  that  the  present  Church  is  the  original  structure.  He  ar- 
}?ues  this  from  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  the  entire  absence  of  features  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  buildings  of  Justinian's  day,  as  well  as  from  the  lack  of  references  in 
literature  to  any  changes. 

*t;.  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  special  papers,  1881,  pp.  135,  136. 
'  Caruana:  Hypoyeum  Tal-Liehru,  Malta.     Malta,  1884. 

*  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  pp.  152,  163. 

*  Fergusson :   Op.  Ctt,  vol.  i,  pp.  403,  seq. 

*  de  Caumont:  AbeeSdaire  d^Archeologie;  6ra  Oallo- Romaine,  pp.  360-352. 
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revive  the  decaying  heathenism  had  proved  utterly  abortive.  Him- 
self a  pervert  from  Christian  teaching,  his  misdirected  effort  brought 
to  him  deepest  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Notwithstanding  the 
tenacious  life  of  pagan  institutions,  Christianity  was  now  the  ac- 
cepted belief,  and  the  Roman  world  was  thoroughly  pervaded  with 
Christian  thought.  The  Church  had  put  on  the  strength  of  a  long 
organized  institution.  The  monuments  are  now  greatly  multiplied. 
While  this  was  a  century  of  waning  political  power  and  q^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
of  general  art  decadence  in  the  West,  and  the  destruc-  denoe  in  tue 
tive  incursions  of  the  Teutonic  hordes  swept  away  ^^* 
many  of  the  most  noted  and  beautiful  churches,  enough  survives  to 
furnish  highly  valuable  monumental  evidence. 

In  Rome  this  century  is  represented  by  Santa  Sabina  on  the  Via 
Aventina,  built,  as  the  mosaic  inscription  informs  us,  about  A.  D. 
423  by  Pope  Celestine;  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  first  built  in  A.  D. 
362,  but  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  III.  in  A.  D.  432,  This  is  probably  the 
earliest  church  of  Rome  that  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  con- 
tains some  noteworthy  original  mosaics  and  sarcophagi  which  become 
valuable  aids  in  the  illustration  of  the  Christian  sculpture  of  the 
fifth  century. 

San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  built  by  Eudoxia  between  A.  D.  440  and 
462,  has  well  preserved  the  form  and  general  appearance  other  churoh- 
of  the  early  Christian  basilica.'  In  a  very  few  in-  es  or  Rome, 
stances  the  furniture  of  the  churches  still  survives.  The  mosaics, 
altars,  ambos,  sarcophagi,  etc.,  which  still  remain  in  these  churches, 
are  of  inestimable  value.  Coins  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
em  Empire  now  are  found.  Numismatics  now  becomes  of  real 
confirmatory  service,  especially  in  correcting  chronology.  The 
number  of  Christian  inscriptions  is  very  greatly  increased,  and  they 
assume  more  of  a  dogmatic  character,  thus  clearly  reflecting  the 
strifes  and  controversies  of  the  times. 

During  this  century  Ravenna*  becomes  a  most  interesting  center 

1  For  a  full  and  generally  reliable  account  of  the  basilicas  of  Rome  v.  Bunsen  and 
PlattDer:  Beschreibung  Boms.  5  Bde.,  with  magnificent  illustrations  by  Gutensohn 
and  Knapp. 

Hiibsch :  Die  altckrisaiche  Kirchen^  1863. 

H.  Gaily  Knight:  The  Ecelesiasiicai  Architecture  of  Italy. 

•  For  a  careful  scientific  description  of  the  Christian  monuments  of  Ravenna,  see 
among  others,  Quast:  Die  ait-chrisUichen  Bauwerke  von  Ravenna.  1  Bd.  foL,  Berlin, 
1842. 

Richter,  J.  P.:  Die  Moaaiken  Ravennas.    Wien,  1878. 

Riihn :  Banenna^  Eine  kumigeachichtliche  Sludie.    Leipzig,  1869. 

Berti:  SulP  aniico  duomo  di  Bavenna,    Ravenna,  1880. 

Kiintz:  Lost  Mosaics  ofBavenna,  in  Am.  Journai  of  Archaohgy^  vol.  i,  pp.  115-120. 
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of  Christian  monuments  which  gi*eatly  aid  in  understanding  the 
Monuments  of  condition  and  progress  of  Christian  art  in  nearly  every 
Baveuna.  department.      Among  the  most  interesting  buildings 

which  survive  are  the  Baptistery,  Baptisterium  Ecclesiae  UrsiansB, 
probably  first  erected  in  the  fourth  century,  but  restored  in  A.  D. 
451  by  Archbishop  Nero ;  San  Francesco,  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  century;  San  Giovanni  Evangelista,  a  votive  three-uaved 
church,  built  by  Galla  Placidia  in  A.  D.  420;  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso, 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  Galla  Placidia,  which  was  erected  before 
A.  D.  450,  and  is  well  preserved  and  most  instructive;  Santa  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  an  Arian  baptistery,  very  like  in  form  and  mosaics  to 
Baptisterium  Ecclesisa  Ursianse.  These  churches  are  rich  in  sarco- 
phagi, altars,  ambos,  and  mosaics. 

In  the  Byzantine  Empire  very  considerable  archsological  material 
TbeByzanUne  ^rom  the  fifth  century  has  survived.  In  Egypt  and 
Empire.  West  Africa  many  interesting  objects  have  recently 

been  discovered  on  the  sites  of  old  monasteries  which  prove  of 
invaluable  aid  to  the  history  of  monasticism. 

In  southern  and  middle  France  is  found  a  large  number  of  inter- 
esting monuments,  especially  sarcophagi,  which  probably  belong  to 
France  and  the  fifth  century.'  Roman  Judea  and  Samaria,  called 
Palestine.  in  ^g  fifth  century  Palestina  Prima,  had  thirty-three 

episcopal  towns.  The  expectation  that  a  region  so  permeated  with 
Christian  influence  would  furnish  many  monuments  of  its  former 
prosperity  is  largely  disappointed,  since  the  number  of  churches  and 
other  objects  connected  with  Christian  history  hitherto  brought  to 
light  is  comparatively  small.  What  treasures  more  extensive  sys- 
tematic excavations  in  the  old  centers  of  Christian  activity  may  yet 
reveal  can  only  be  conjectured.  From  the  rich  finds  at  Troy, 
Olympia,  Lamica,  Pompeii,  etc.,  we  may  hope  tliat  equally  valuable 
results  may  repay  the  Christian  explorer  in  Palestine. 

Remains  of  many  Christian  churches  and  other  antiquities  are 

found  at  various  points  in  Syria.     Their  chronology  has 

not  been  fully  determined;  yet  some  able  archaeologists 

place  them  as  early  as  the  fourth  centuiy.'    They  promise  much 

1  V.  de  Caumont :  Op.  CHt^  Architecture  Neligieuae^  pp.  48-56. 

Laborde:  Plate  cviii. 

And  very  excellent  and  thorougrh,  Le  Blant:  £tude  sur  lea  Sarcophagea  ehreliens 
antique  de  la  Ville  d' Aries.    PariSf  1878.     1  vol.  4to,  with  numerous  plates. 

Inscriptions  chretiennes  de  la  Gauk,    2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1 856-66. 

His  Epigraphie  chretienne  is  a  most  convenient  and  instructive  manual. 

'  "  We  are  trans(K>rted  into  tlie  midst  of  a  Clirisiian  society ;  we  are  surprised  at  its 
life.  It  is  not  the  concealed  liPe  of  the  catacombs,  nor  a  humiliating,  timid,  and  suf- 
fering existence  that  is  generally  represented  here ;  but  a  life  generous,  opulent, 
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for  the  illustration  of  Christian  architecture  in  a  period  hitherto  en- 
veloped in  much  obscurity.  Especially  the  trans- Jordanic  region  must 
hereafter  become  a  most  inviting  field  to  the  Christian  archaeologist.^ 

During  the  excavations  at  Olympia,  in  Greece,  a  Byzantine  church 
was    discovered,   also    many    Christian  graves.     This 
church  was  built  on  what  Pausanias  describes  as  the  ^"^  ** 

**  workshop  of  Phidias."  Its  entire  plan  as  well  as  the  rich  details 
seem  to  indicate  a  marked  revival  of  art  in  the  Byzantine  Empire 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,* 

The  archieological  remains  found  on  numerous  sites  in  Italy,  Al- 
bania, Hungary,  etc.,  which  aid  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  fifth 
century,  cannot  be  further  described.  They  are  interesting  and  im- 
portant.^ 

Sixth  Century.  Numerous  monuments  still  survive  from  the 
sixth  century.  Notwithstanding  the  general  decadence  of  art  and 
the  fearful  political  upheavals,  several  imposing  churches  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  built  in  Rome  during  this  century,  gj^^j,  eentury 
The  older  parts  of  San  Lorenzo  and  of  Santa  Balbina  churches  m 
are  generally  referred  to  this  period.  In  Ravenna  por-  ^°*®' 
tions  of  the  churches  of  San  ApoUinare  Nuovo,  Santa  Maria  della 

artistic,  in  grand  houses  .  .  .  and  magniflceut  churches,  flanked  with  towers  and 
surrounded  with  elephant  tombs.  .  .  .  The  choice  of  (Scripture)  texts  indicates  nn 
epoch  near  to  the  triumph  of  the  Church;  there  prevails  an  accent  of  victory.  .  .  . 
The  date  of  the  Roman  epoch  is  given  not  only  by  the  style  of  the  architecture,  but 
by  inscriptions  of  considerable  number  which  form  an  almost  continuous  chnin  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth  century." — Do  Vogiie:  Syrie  Centrale;  Architecture  Civile  et 
Relifjieuse^  vol.  i,  pp.  7,  8. 

W.  Wnddington,  who  accompanied  De  Vog'de  on  his  tour  of  discovery,  has  given 
the  archaeology,  the  history,  and  the  inscription*^  of  this  interesting  region  under  the 
title  of  Inscriptions  Grecques  et  Latifiea  de  la  Si/rie,  1870. 

*  ''That  the  Oiiristians  were  in  ihe  fourth,  (ifti),  and  sixth  centuries  spread  tlirough 
the  whole  country,  the  survey  abunJantlv  tcstiflos;  from  the  deserts  of  Beersheba 
to  the  slopes  of  Herman  we  h%ve  come  acros^t  innumerable  churches  which  ctinnot  be 
dated  later  than  that  peiiod.  The  nomenclature  of  the  country  bears  witness  to  the 
existence  of  flourishing  communities,  charitable  convents,  and  holy  Ciiristian  sires, 
in  every  part ;  and  the  titles  given  to  many  ruins  show  the  fate  they  finally  under- 
went in  p?rishing  by  fire.'*    t;.  0.  R.  Condor:  Survey  of  WeslefTi  Palestine, 

Special  Papers :   Christian  and  Jetoish  jyaditions,  p.  232. 
V.  ali^o,  Merrill:  East  of  the  Jordan, 

•  V.  Curtiuo,  Hirschfeld,  etc. :  Ausgralmngen  zti  dympia^  Bd.  ii,  sa.  6  and  18.  For 
description  of  Church  v.  Bd.  iii.  ss.  29-32.     For  plans,  etc.,  r.  Bd.  iii,  Taf.  xxxvi. 

•».  especially  Garrucci:  Jstoria  delP  Arte  Christiana,  Prato,  1875-79.  6  vols, 
fol.  Vol.  i,  Text;  vol.  ii.  Burial  mounmeuts,  plates,  and  expUnations;  vol.  iii,  Mon- 
uments other  than  burial;  vol.  iv,  Mosaics  in  catacombs  and  elsewhere:  vol.  v,  Sar- 
cophagi in  cemeteries.  Magnific3titly  executed,  and  a  latest  authority  from  the 
Catholic  standpoint,  yet  extreme  in  his  theory  of  Christian  symbolism. 
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Rotonda  (the  burial  chapel  of  Theodoric),  San  ApoUinare  in  Classe, 
RaTonna  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^st  interesting  and  instructive  of  all,  San 

churcbes.  Vitale,  are  yet  preserved.     Though  it  has  been  much 

tampered  with,  the  dome  of  the  small  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni 
in  fonte,  in  Naples,  contains  some  very  rich  mosaics  of  the  latter 
Byzantine  half  of  this  century.  In  Constantinople  St.  Sophia  is 
churches.  ^j^^  most  magnificent  monument.     Traces  of  two  other 

churches  are  still  seen  in  this  capital.  Some  of  the  original  portions 
of  St.  George  in  Thessalonica,  the  modem  Salonica,  survive,  with  some 
of  the  richest  mosaics  of  the  century.*  St.  Catharine,  on  Mount  Sinai, 
must  also  be  referred  to  this  century.  A  few  other  churches  of 
this  period  which  retain  some  parts  of  their  original  structure  are 
found  scattered  over  the  old  empire,  both  east  and  west.  Numerous 
sites  furnish  individual  objects  of  great  interest.  In  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Hungary,  Egypt,  Numidia,  Cyrene,  Carthage,  Spain, 
and  southern  France  explorations  are  yielding  rich  results  which 
happily  illustrate  the  stage  of  art  advancement  and  the  condition 
of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  thought  of  the  early  Christian 
centuries. 

The  archaeological  societies  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  have 
been  most  diligent  and  zealous  in  the  discovery  and  description  of 
much  that  has  enriched  the  materials  for  writing  the  history  of  the 
christianization  of  the  original  dwellers  in  those  lands.  Especially 
along  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  its  immediate  tributaries  these 
archaeological  researches  have  been  abundantly  rewarded,  while 
in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  unexpected  treasures  have 
been  discovered.' 

Some  beautifully  illuminated  manuscripts  from  the  sixth  century 
have  also  been  preserved,  which  show  the  complete  subjection  of  art 
to  ecclesiastical  service,  especially  in  the  Greek  Church.  A 
regular  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,"  in  ten  plates, 
is  found  in  a  manuscript  preserved  in  Vienna.  Also  in  the  Codex 
Syriacus,  now  in  the  Laurentian  library  of  Florence,  are  plates  from 

*Texiepe  k  Pnllan:  Byzantine  ArcJiitedwe,  Plates  xxx,  xxxi,  xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv, 
XXXV,  and  pp.  136-141.  These  authors  also  lio'.d  that  St.  Sophia  of  Tliessalouica 
also   belongs  to  this  century. 

'Invaluable  raat«*rials  have  been  collected  in  the  art  journals  of  Germany,  as  the 
ZeWichriftfwr  cfirtsU.  ArchcBologie  und  Kunst,  the  Organ  fiir  christl.  Kunst,  the  Chris- 
liche  KunsMaUj  etc.,  and  in  the  proceedinjrs  of  the  local  art  and  archteological 
societies.  The  Christiun  inscriptions  found  in  the  British  Islands  liavo  been  col 
lected  and  edited  by  Huebner:  Jnscriptiones  BritanuuxB  Christiana,  Berlin  aud 
London,  1876. 

»v.  Garnicci:  Op.  eit.^  vol.  iii.  Tlieae  have  been  described  by  Daniel  de  Nessel,  ». 
also  d^Agincourt:  t  ii,  pp.  49,  50,  and  plate  3^iz. 
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the  sixth  century,*  in  which  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  events  of  the 
Church  to  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  pictured.  In  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  are  eleven  plates  devoted  to  Old  Testament  scenes.  A  series 
of  paintings  illustrating  the  book  of  Joshua'  and  thirty-six 
pictures,  in  gold  and  colors,  of  ecclesiastical  vessels,  etc.,  are  in  the 
Vatican  library. 

The  number  of  art  monuments  belonging  to  the  first  six  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  is  very  great.  They  furnish  illustrations 
of  nearly  every  branch  of  Christian  art,  and  become  the  silent 
and  unconscious  witnesses  to  the  life,  the  belief,  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  early  Church.  Many  have  been  arranged  in  museums 
for  purposes  of  convenient  study,  and  the  zeal  of  investigatora  seems 
never  to  abate.  While  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  these  monuments 
a  classification  according  to  chronological  order,  and  different  ar- 
chaeologists differ  widely  in  opinion  with  regard  to  their  age,  they 
^must,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  invaluable  auxiliaries  to  the  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church." 

'Some  refer  this  manuscript  to  the  fourth  century,  v,  d'Attincourl:  t.  ii,  pp.  52, 
53,  phito  xxvii.     Others  ns<4igrn  it  lo  a  hiterdate  than  the  sixth  century. 

'd'Agincourt:  t.  ii,  pp.  53.  54,  pluie  xxxviii.     Garrucci :  Op.  dt,  vol.  iii. 

Tliese  interesting  manuscripts  are  more  fully  described  under  chapter  iv. 

^An  immense  amount  of  materials  has  been  accumulated  in  the  transactions  of 
learned  societie.%  and  in  ihe  journals  that  are  especially  devoted  to  Christian  ar- 
chaeology. Probably  the  foremost  am-»ng  the  latter  are  the  BnUtUino  Archtxolotjia  cris- 
tiano  of  Rome,  which  has  been  the  special  or^iran  of  de  Rossi  and  his  learned  and  en- 
■  thusiastic  associates,  and  the  Jievue  Archaologfque,  which  has  been  conducted  with 
marked  ability  for  many  yearn. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  CHRISTIANTTY  TO  ART  DURING  THE  FIRST  SIX 

CKNTUR1E& 

It  has  been  common  with  one  class  of  writera  to  represent  the  early 
Christian  Church  as  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  the  fine  arts.  By 
some  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  fathei-s  has  been  declared  antag- 
onistic to  art;  by  othere  this  view  has  been  controverted.'  Much  of 
Chrtsiianity  ^^^  contrariety  of  opinion  is  plainly  attributable  to  a 
not  bostue  to  failure  to  notice  the  varying  condition  and  the  ever 
"*■  shifting  environment  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three 

centuries.  Three  questions  need  to  be  considered:  1.  The  Jewish 
Three  chief  origin  of  the  first  Christian  converts,  and  the  peculiarity 
questions.  q£  ^^^  Semitic  imagination.     2.  The  diverse  opinions 

held  by  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  rev- 
elation of  God.  3.  The  growing  influence  of  Christianity  through 
the  conversion  of  cultivated  and  wealthy  pagans,  and  its  final 
adoption  as  the  state  religion. 

1.  Christ  and  his  first  apostles  were  Jews.  For  nearly  a  gen- 
eration after  the  ascension  many  of  the  adherents  to  the  new  faith 
were  of  Jewish  origin,  felt  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
loved  the  Jewish  ritual.     In  their  earlier  history  the 

First  Christ-     __  ,  .      ,  ,  ,  i  -r^  .  i        . 

lans  of  Jewish  Hebrews  had  been  a  pastoral  people.  Prior  to  the  time 
orUfin.  ^£  ^i^g  kings  their  intercourse  with  other  nations  had 

been  very  limited.  These  circumstances  were  unfavorable  to  art 
origination  and  culture.  After  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  custom  of  carefully  refraining  from  intermarriage  with 
the  surrounding  peoples  made  their  isolation  still  more  complete. 
Jewish  exciu-  From  this  time  Judaism  assumed  an  exchisiveness  be- 
siveness.  fore  entirely  unknown.     While  a  nominal  dependency 

of  Pei-aia,  the  Jews  had  been  content  to  purchase  peace  and  quietude 
by  prompt  payment  of  tribute  money.  Their  influence  seemed  so  in- 
significant that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  scarcely  thought  worthy  of 
mention  by  the  Greek  historians  of  Alexander's  time.  Those  who  had 
been  transported  to  the  newly  founded  African  metropolis  furnish  a 
partial  exception  to  this  exclusiveness;  nevertheless  their  attempt  to 
harmonize  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  the  current  Greek  thought 

^  Dorner :  LeJire  von  der  Person  CtirisH^  i,  8.  290.  note. 
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awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  a  hatred  scarcely 
less  bitter  than  was  felt  toward  the  Samaritans  them-  Depreased  con- 
selves.  "  The  founding  of  the  Syro-Grecian  kingdom  by  ^sition  of  Jew- 
Seleucus  and  the  establishment  of  the  capitol  at  Antioch  ^  ^^^ 
brought  Judea  into  the  unfortunate  situation  of  a  weak  province, 
placed  between  two  gi-eat  conflicting  monarchies." '  From  this  time 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  became  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 

It  was  one  continuous  struggle  for  existence  from  without,  a  state 
of  fierce  contentions  and  rivalries  within.  Even  the  patriotism 
of  the  Maccabean  princes  proved  only  the  brilliant  flicker  of  an  ex- 
piring national  life.  True,  the  Jews  were  no  insignificant  factor  in 
the  society  and  business  of  many  of  the  cities  of  the  empire.  In 
Alexandria  and  in  Rome  a  separate  quarter  was  assigned  to  them.* 
Ilellenizing  influences  had,  indeed,  been  marked  and  powerful,  Nev- 
eitheless,  they  remained  essentially  isolated  in  religion  and  in  social 
customs;'  while  the  partial  syncretism  of  thought  and  style  which 
sometimes  resulted  must  be  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  TheircondiUon 
a  healthy  art  development.  From  the  time  of  their  unfavorable  to 
return  from  Babylon  to  the  days  of  Christ,  therefore,  ■««"**"»«• 
their  conditions,  social,  financial,  commercial,  and  religious,  were 
least  favorable  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts. 

While  the  second  commandment  evidently  acted  as  a  check  to 
the  encouragement  of  painting  and  sculpture,  its  prohibition  of  art 
representation  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute.*  It  must  apply 
mainly  to  images  which  tempt  to  idolatry.  The  sub-  The  s  e  c  o  n  d 
sequent  history  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  divinely  ^^bibuory 
instituted  ritual  justify  this  opinion.  The  injunction  to  of  art. 
Moses  "  to  destroy  the  altars  of  the  people,  to  break  their  images, 

'  Milman:  History  of  the  Jews.    4th  edition,  London,  1866,  vol.  i,  pp.  450,  461. 

*  For  their  numbers  and  influence  in  Cicero's  d«y.  v.  pro  Flacco,  28 ;  in  the  reigns 
of  Julius  and  Aiij^ustus,  v  Suetonius,  GcBsary  84;  IXbtrius^  36;  Josephus,  Antiq.^ 
xvii,  11,  1 ;  xviii,  3,  5. 

*  On  tlieir  social  standing  at  Rome  v.  Hausrath :  Neutestamentiiche  Zeitgesckichte, 
2te  Aufl.,  Bd.  iii,  «8.  71-81. 

For  tlie  epi{?rapliic  evidence  of  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  society  at  Rome  v, 
Schvirer's  valuable  monograph,  Die  Cfemeindever/assuug  der  Juden  in  Rom,  Leipzig, 
1879. 

*  "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  the  prohibition  expressed  in  our  verse  [Rxod. 
XX,  4]  has  exerted  a  retarding  influence  upon  the  progress  and  development  of  tlie 
plastic  arts  among  the  Hebrews,  as  a  like  interdiction  in  the  Koran  has  produced 
a  similar  eflbct  among  the  Arab  tribes;  for  plastic  art,  in  its  beginnings,  equally 
stands  in  ilie  service  of  religion,  and  advances  by  tlie  stimulus  it  affords.  But  it  is 
an  incompreliensible  mistake  if  it  is  believed  that  plastic  arts  in  general,  sculpture 
nud  paintinjr.  Jire  forbidden  in  our  text" — Kalisch :  Historical  and  Gfitical  Commen- 
tary of  the  Old  Testament. 
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and  cut  down  their  groves  "  (Exod.  xxiv,  13),  and  the  sweeping  pro- 
hibition, "Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods"  (ver.  17),  are 
coupled  with  the  reason,  "  For  thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god, 
for  the  Lord  whose  name  is  Jealous  is  a  jealous  God  "  (ver.  14).  It 
was,  therefore,  "  images  of  gods  "  and  not  every  species  of  art  repre- 
sentation whose  making  was  here  forbidden.  The  preparation  of  the 
tabernacle  and  of  its  furniture  were  of  divine  appointment  and  after 
a  divinely  given  pattern  (Exod.  xxv,  9).  The  artificers  of  the  work, 
Bezalel  and  Oholiab,  were  called  and  inspired  of  God  (Exod.  xxxv, 
30,  31,  and  xxxvi,  1).  This  was  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Heb.  viii,  5).  Yet  on  the  furniture 
A  heavenly  of  the  tabernacle  were  representations  of  vegetable 
^h^miicie^-  ^^^^^y  ^  ^^^  almond-shaped  bowls  of  the  candlesticks 
niture.  (Exod.  xxv,  33),  and  the  pomegranates  and  bells  of  gold 

on  the  hem  of  the  priest's  ephod  (Exod.  xxviii,  33,  34) ;  also  of 
animal  forms,  as  the  golden  cherubim  (Exod.  xxv,  18-20),  and 
the  embroidered  cherubs  upon  the  particolored  veil  dividing  "  be- 
tween the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy"  (Exod.  xxvi,.31~33). 

Four  and  a  half  centuries  later,  when  the  government  had  taken 
on  tlie  form  of  an  hereditaiy  monarchy,  David  essayed  to  build  a 
resting-place  for  the  ark  of  God.  The  scriptural  account  conveys 
the  impression  that  this  temple,  built  by  Solomon,  was  after  a  pat- 
tern revealed  by  God  to  David  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  6,  10,  12,  19,  and 
2  Chron.  vi,  10;  per  contra^  1  Kings  v,  6;  2  Chron.  ii,  3,  7;  1  Kings 
vi,  2;  2  Chron.  vi,  2).  The  connection  of  the  choice  of  the  site 
The  temple  ^^^^  ^^  terrible  punishment  of  the  sin  of  taking  the 
site.  census  of  Israel  gave  to  this  temple  a  most  solemn  in- 

terest. This  threshing-floor  of  the  fallen  Jebusite  king,  where  first 
was  given  the  vision  of  the  coming  pestilence,  became  the  center  of 
the  national  worship  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  to-day  is 
held  in  equal  veneration  by  the  conquering  sons  of  Ishn^ael.  The 
temple  hereon  erected  was  far  more  than  an  architectural  display. 
It  supplied  the  framework  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
It  was  the  center  of  the  whole  religious  life  of  Israel.*  Slight  as 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  details,  it  is  plain  that  "its  general  arrange- 
ments were  taken  from  those  of  the  tabernacle."  ■  Such  was  the 
Jewish  opinion  to  a  very  late  period  of  their  national  history.  Its 
form  and  size  were  similar  to  those  of  the  tabernacle.'  It  is  certain 
that  the  introduction  of  vegetable  and  animal  forms  into  the  structure 
and  furniture  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  still  more  free  than  in 

1  Stanley:  Hist  ofOtje  Jewish  Churchy  2d  series,  p.  160. 

«  Ewald  :  HisL  of  Israel,  vol.  iii,  p,  247. 

•  Fergussoii :  v.  article  "  Temple,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  BiUe, 
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the  case  of  the  tabernacle.  Besides  the  golden  cherubim  were  now 
found  the  twelve  oxen  or  bulls  of  brass,  supporting  the  vegetable  and 
great  brazen  laver,  while  the  lesser  lavers  rested  a^^imai  forma. 
upon  forms  of  cherubs,  lions,  and  bulls.  In  addition  to  almonds 
and  pomegranates  lilies  are  now  found,  or,  as  some  understand 
the  text,  the  great  laver  itself  was  in  the  form  of  a  flower  of  the 

lily. 

These  arrangements  plainly  show  that  the  second  commandment 
could  not  have  been  sweeping  in  its  denunciation  of  the  arts  of  form, 
or  else  there  is  in  both  the  tabernacle  and  temple  a  like  wide  depart- 
ure from  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  latter  alternative  opinion  can 
hardly  comport  with  the  manifest  claims  of  each  structure  to  a 
divine  origin.  While  we  must,  therefore,  doubt  the  exdusiveness 
of  the  prohibition  expressed  in  the  second  commandment  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  art  forms  in  the  sacred  edifices  and  ritual 
of  the  Jews,'  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  this  law  greatly 
discouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  form.   Where-    The  oommand- 

ever  religion,  which  is  the  chief  inspiration  and  patron    ™«'»*     never- 

.        .  thel€flB  a  bin- 

of  high  art,  is  hostile  or  indifferent,  the  cultivation  of    aannoe  to  art 

art  must  languish  and  the  character  of  its  products    patronage. 

become  indifferent. 

We  must,  however,  find  the  solution  of  the  slender  products  of 
this  people  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  chiefly  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Semitic  imagination.  This  xbe  peculiarity 
has  been  noticed  by  students  of  general  art  history,  as  oi  the  Semitic 
well  as  by  writers  on  Hel»rew  poetry  and  music*  imagination. 

This  people  was  not  wanting  in  imagination  or  in  art  suscepti- 
bility. Few  came  nigher  to  the  heart  of  nature,  none  were  more 
sensitive  to  her  subtler  beauties.'  But  the  Semitic  imagination  was 
wild  and  restless;  it  was  strong,  daring,  and  impetuous.     It  had  a 

1  "  Rven  the  principle  of  the  second  commandment,  that  Jehovah  is  not  to  be 
worshipped  by  images,  which  is  often  appealed  to  as  containing  the  most  character- 
istic peculiarity  of  Mosaisro,  cannot,  in  the  light  of  history,  be  vie^v'cd  as  having  had 
so  fnndaroental  a  place  in  the  religion  of  early  Israel.  The  state  worship  of  the 
golden  calves  led  to  no  quarrel  between  Elisha  and  the  dynasty  of  Jehu ;  and  this 
one  fact  is  sufficient  to  nhow  that,  even  in  a  time  of  notable  revival,  the  living  power 
of  the  reliprion  was  not  felt  to  lie  in  the  principle  that  Jehovah  cannot  be  represented 
by  images." — W,  Robertson  Smith,  The  Piophets  of  Israel^  pp.  62,  63. 

*  Hotho:  Geschichte  d.  eh.  McUerei.   Stuttgart,  1867.  Iten  Absch.,  Ite  cwp.,  ss.  24,  seq. 

Schnaase:  Geschichte  d.  bildenden  Kiinstej  2te  Anfl.  Dussddorf,  1866-78.  Bd.  i, 
3te  Bd.  cap.  3,  ss.  232.  seq. 

Bp.  Lowth:  Sacred  Poetry  of  (he  ffebrews,     London,  1847.    Lect.  13,  et  al. 

•Comp.  Psa.  viii,  3,  4;  xix,  1,  4,  6;  civ,  1,  2,  24;  Isa.  xl,  22;  Hos.  v,  7 ;  Sirach 
xliii,  1,  9,  11,  12 ;  Matt,  vi,  28,  29;  1  Cor.  xv,  41,  etc. 
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direct  and  manifest  influence  apon  the  logical  faculty.'  It  gave 
tone  and  hue  to  much  of  their  sacred  literature.  This  inquietude 
causes  every  figurative  representation  that  flits  before  the  mind  to 
Effect  of  its  ^6  quickly  supplanted  by  another.  Either  the  first  is 
Impetuosity.  inadequate  for  the  metaphorical  purpose,  and  the 
second  is  sunmioned  to  complete  it;  or  through  the  manifoldness  of 
its  appearance  it  brings  to  mind  yet  something  else  that  is  closely 
related  to  the  subject  in  hand,  which  thus  becomes  blended  with 
the  first  picture  of  the  fancy,  only  to  obscure  and  weaken  the 
sharpness  of  its  outline.'  Hebrew  poetry  furnishes  numerous 
illustrations  of  this  principle,  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  con- 
firm it.'  Take  the  passage  in  1  Kings  xiv,  15,  as  an  example  of 
Sjumpiesfrom  the  restlessness  and  impetuosity  of  the  Hebrew  imag- 
scripture.  ination.     Israel  is  here  represented  as  a  person  who  is 

to  receive  chastisement  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  Its  infliction 
causes  him  to  reel,  which  effort  suggests  the  slender  reed  shaken  by 
the  resistless  blast.  This  new  object  to  which  the  attention  is 
directed  is  now  the  recipient  of  a  further  action — the  rooting  out 
of  the  land — ^thus  calling  up  the  promised  inheritance.  The 
further  effect  of  the  chastisement  is  not  only  the  removal  to 
another  place,  but  the  scattering  beyond  the  river,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  this  personified  Israel  into  its  individual  members.* 
The  picture  of  the  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom  as  given  in  Isa. 
xxxii,  2,  is  another  example  of  the  same  restlessness  of  fancy.  The 
primal  notion  of  safety  and  nourishment  is  plain  and  simple;  but 
the  imagination  rushes  from  "  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind  and  a 
covert  from  the  storm "  to  "  rivers  of  waters  in  a  dry  place,"  and 
thence  to  "  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  Here  is  unity  of  thought, 
but  we  attempt  in  vain  to  reproduce  by  arts  that  appeal  to  the  eye  the 
diverse  objects  here  presented.  Of  Isa.  xiv,  4,  27,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  commentator  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  has  written,  "  How 
forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diversified,  how  sublime  I  How  ele- 
vated the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sentiments  !  The  Jewish  nation, 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  kings,  the  Baby- 
lonish monarch,  the  travelers  who  find  the  corpse,  and,  last  of  all, 

»  e.  g.f  the  curiou«J  and  repeated  invoUitions  of  the  argument  in  the  Episile  to  tlie 
Romans ;  thus  greatly  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  its  exegesis.  Tliis  was  noticed  by 
Irenseus  (Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  7,  §  2)  who  attributes  the  irregularities  of  Paurs  style  to 
Vie  impetuosity  of  the  itpiHt  within  him, 

«  Schnaase :  Op.  cit.,  Bd.  i,  s.  236. 

■t;.  1  Kings  xiv,  15;  Psa.  xviii;  Isa.  xiv,  4,  27;  xxxii,  2;  xxxviii,  11,  14,  and 
numerous  other  passages. 

«  V,  Schnaase :  Op.  cit^  ibtd 
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JsuoYAH  himself,  are  the  characters  that  support  this  lyric  drama."* 
While  the  imagery  is  poetic,  it  is  incapable  of  representation  by 
painting  or  sculpture.  This  restless  impetuosity  of  imagination  is 
found  not  only  in  warnings  and  prophecies  of  destruction,  but  in 
depicting  peaceful  scenes,  holy  triumphs,  pastoral  simplicity,  and 
even  in  historic  narration. 

It  is  a  well  accepted  principle  of  formative  art  that  it  requires  a 
measure  of  fixedness  and  repose.  This  limits  the  im-  Accepted  art 
agination  to  a  single  and  well  defined  subject.  A  paint-  principle, 
ing  implies  limitation  in.  time  and  place  ;  a  statue  is  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  one  leading  thought ;  high  architecture  obeys  the  laws  of 
symmetry  and  proportion.  These  arts  demand  unity,  sharpness 
of  outline,  and  obedience  to  well  settled  principles  of  execution. 
We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  above-mentioned  products  of  the 
Jewish  imagination,  or  recall  some  of  the  invocations  to  praise,  or 
the  description  of  God's  majestic  ways  in  nature,  as  found  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,,  or  the  Prophets,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Semitic  imagination  was  too  restlessly  nervous,  or  too  daring  in  its 
flights,  to  obey  the  canons  imposed  on  sculpture,  painting,  and  archi- 
tecture. 

Like  results  are  reached  from  the  study  of  the  Solomonic  temple 

and  the   sculptured   and  pictorial   forms  which    were    conflrmation 

admitted  into  the  ornamentation  of  its  furniture.     The    '^^J^f^f 

of  the  lorma- 

outline  of  this  sacred   building  was   that  of   a  mere,  tiyearts. 
box,  destitute  of  artistic  proportions  or  elegance.'     The  beautiful 
symmetry,  the  harmony  of  color,  and  the  perfection  of  details,  met 
in  the  Greek  temple  of  the  golden  age,  are  in  marked  contmst  with 
the  baldness  of  form  and  the  barbaric  splendor  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple.    Even  more  striking  is  the  difference  between  the    Tue  Jewish 
few  artistic  forms  which  were  allowed  in  the  one  and    temple. 
those  adorning  the  temple  of  a  Zeus  or  of  an  Athene.     The  figures 

>  Bp.  Lowth:  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  Loot  13. 

*  Dean  Milman  seems  to  convoy  an  erroneous  irapression  of  the  architectural  pecu- 
liarities  of  Solomon's  temple  when  he  says,  "  Yet  in  some  respects,  if  the  mcapure- 
ments  are  correct,  the  temple  must  rather  have  resembled  the  form  of  a  simple  Gothic 
church.*' — Hist  of  the  Jews^  Book  vil  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  likeness  in  these 
two  widely  separated  and  very  diverse  styles  of  architecture.  Indeed,  we  could 
hardly  find  a  strongrer  contrast  than  exists  between  Solomon's  temple  and  a  Gothic 
church.  More  correct  is  his  statement,  p.  311:  "The  temple  itself  was  rather  n 
monument  of  the  wealth  than  of  the  architectural  skill  and  science  of  the  people/' 
Dean  Stanley's  estimate  is  certainly  justified  by  the  best  results  of  modern  investi- 
gation: "  The  outside  view  must,  if  we  can  trust  the  numbers,  have  been,  according 
to  modem  notions,  strangely  out  of  proportion.'' — The  Jewish  Chwrcli^  London,  1875, 
vol.  i,  p.  174. 
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of  the  cherubim  which  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat  were  of  olive- 
Exampies  oi  wood,  overlaid  with  gold  (1  Kings  vi,  23-28).  These 
sculpture.  figures  were  colossal,  but  were  wanting  in  symmetry, 

while  their  lack  of  adjustment  to  the  containing  space  manifested 
an  indifference  to  artistic  harmony.  In  the  descriptions  of  the 
seraphim  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  vi),  and  of  the  cherubim  in 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xli),  all  is  wild  and  involved.  In 
these  forms  is  noticed  an  absence  of  unity  and  proportion,  an 
impatience  of  boundary  and  definition.  They  transcend  the  limits 
of  the  human,  and  are  allied  to  the  mysterious  and  the  supernatural. 

This  idiosyncrasy,  so  unfavorable  to  arts  which  appeal  to  the  eye, 
is  not  incompatible  with  high  excellence  in  poetry  and  music.  Nev- 
Greek  and  He-  ^rtheless,  a  like  diversity  may  be  traced  in  the  poetry 
brew  poetry  of  the  Je  W8  and  of  the  Greeks.  This  is  manifest  from  a 
contrasted.  careful  comparison  of  passages  from  the  Hebrew  bards 
with  those  taken  from  Homer,  where  like  objects  are  described,  or 
like  poetic  images  are  involved.  Homer  treats  each  element  of  the 
figure  consecutively  and  exhaustively;  the  Hebrew  bard  flits  from 
point  to  point  in  rapid  succession.  Homer  gives  many  elements  of 
one  view;  the  Hebrew  presents  single  elements  of  many  views.* 

2.  The  relations  of  the  divine  to  the  human  as  conceived  by  the  . 
Semitic  mind  were  very  different  from  those  recognized  by  the 
Hellenic  peoples.  The  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  was  peculiar. 
The  Hebrew  Their  Jehovah  was  not  merely  the  one  living  and 
monotheism.  -|.p^^g  Q^^^  |J^^  )^g  ^^^  ^t  the  same  time  the  illimitable 
and  unfathomable  Mystery,  the  Unapproachable,  whom  no  form 
can  contain,  no  symbol  may  adequately  represent.  The  assurance 
given  to  Moses,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face,  for  no  man  shall  see 
me  and  live  "  (Exod.  xxxiii,  20),  inspired  in  the  worshiper  a  pervad- 
ing awe.  The  infinity  of  the  attributes  of  One  whom  "  the  heaven 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  "  (2  Chron.  ii,  18),  "the 

'  Of  the  Ilobrew  lyric  poetry,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  Hebrew  imagination,  Lotze 
says: 

"Here  the  mind  dwells  upon  its  communion  with  God,  and  extols  with  all  the 
power  of  the  most  passionate  expression,  as  proof  of  divine  omnipotence,  every  deep- 
Lotze*s  npin-  felt  individual  feature  of  cosmic  beauty.  For  among  the  divine  attri- 
ion.  butes  it  is  certainly  omnipotence  which,  above  all,  is  felt,  and  gives 

a  coloring  to  sBsthotic  imagination ;  we  do,  indeed,  meet  with  innumerable  pictures 
of  nature  which,  taken  separately,  have  often  tiiat  inimitable  beauty  and  charm 
which  civilization,  entangled  by  a  thousand  unessential  accessories  of  thought,  finds 
it  so  difficult  to  attain ;  but  these  pictures  are  not  utilized  for  the  development  of  a 
progressive  courso  of  thought,  but  merely  juxtaposed  as  though  to  magnify  from  dif- 
ferent but  corresponding  sides  the  omnipresent  infiuonoo  of  that  divine  activity  which 
they  depict."    v.  Microcosmus^  translation,  New  York,  1885,  vol.  ii,  p.  403. 
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King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God  "  (1  Tim,  i,  IV), 
made  the  fitting  representation  of  Jehovah  through  form  or  symbol 
inconceivable  and  self-contradictory.  Of  all  the  Oriental  peoples 
the  Jews  most  abhorred  the  degradation  of  Deity  to  the  plane  of 
nature.  In  their  conception  the  forces  of  nature  were  only  the 
agents  and  instruments  of  Grod  which  he  used  to  accomplish  his 
will  Thesei  views  of  Ood  and  nature  tended  to  drive  the  Jew 
back  upon  himself,  and  to  encourage  the  study  and  development 
of  a  subjective  life.  Lacking,  therefore,  a  religious  sanction  and 
encouragement,  art  among  the  Jews  could  have  but  a  partial  devel- 
opment, since  all  history  and  philosophy  are  accordant  gn^iyo^iug  ^^ 
in  teaching  that  art  has  achieved  its  grandest  tri-  repreMDtAtiv« 
umphs  when  inspired  by  the  truths  of  religion,  while  "^' 
religion  has  found  in  art  its  closest  handmaid  and  successful  inter- 
preter. 

How  different  was  the  thought  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome ! 
While  in  their  early  history  both  these  peoples  were  eminently  re- 
ligious, their  conceptions  of  the  divine  were  nevertheless  in- 
distinct and  shifting.  The  most  devout  Greeks  could  Theoreekmy- 
affirm  without  public  offence  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  thoiogj. 
were  the  authors  of  their  mythology.  Their  opinion  of  the  deities 
was  fixed  neither  by  law  nor  by  the  authority  of  a  divinely  insti- 
tuted priesthood.  The  priests  were  not  a  favoured  class,  but  were 
generally  chosen  from  year  to  year  to  minister  to  the  people  and 
communicate  the  will  of  the  gods.  Nature  was  not  merely  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  one  infinite  Ruler  accomplishes  his  purposes,  but 
was  apportioned  to  a  multitude  of  divinities  whose  domain  was 
limited  and  defined.  Natural  forces  were  personified,  and  these 
personifications  were  the  products  of  the  popular  fancy,  or  were  tra- 
ditions which  were  invested  with  no  supreme  authority.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Greeks  idealized  nature.  In  comparison  with  the  low 
materialistic  tendencies  of  nuiny  Oriental  peoples  this  claim  is  fairly 
just.  Certainly  their  religion  was  for  the  most  part  bright  and 
cheerful.  It  turned  toward  the  outward.  The  deep  subjective  ele- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  faith  was  feeble  in  both  the  heathen  Greek  and 
Roman.  While  the  earlier  Greek  religion  had  been  gxtemaiity  of 
characterized  by  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  Roman,  the  heathen 
on  the  contrary,  was  to  the  last  degree  prescribed,  these  ^^*«***°«' 
religions  nevertheless  agree  in  the  common  quality  of  externality. 
Paul's  masterly  summary  was  descriptive  of  all  pagan  systems  alike; 
**  They  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator  " 
(Rom.  i,  25).  To  the  Greek  there  was  no  holy  God;  all  divinities 
were  alike  subject  to  the  weakness  of  change,  and  to  the  sway  of 
4 
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passion.  "Instead  of  holiness,  beauty  took  the  supreme  place."* 
Loyalty  to  the  family  and  to  the  state  was  to  the  Roman  the  high- 
est ideal  of  piety.  To  represent  their  gods  in  beautiful  and  per- 
fected forms  seemed  appropriate  to  peoples  whose  conceptions  of 
deity  shifted  with  their  own  varying  history.  Hence  their  relation 
Results  of  to  the  formative  arts  must  have  been  widely  different 
^^  **uf  art  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  Hebrews.  While  to  the  Jew  the  divine 
culture.  worship  and  the  house  of  worship  must  be  only  sym- 

bolic of  the  mysterious  power  and  presence  of  Jehovah;  while,  there- 
fore, proportions  and  outlines  need  not  be  subject  to  strict  law  or 
definition,  but  might  defy  the  principles  which  govern  mere  finite 
existence  ;  the  worship,  the  statues,  and  the  temples  of  the  Greeks 
had  a  clearness  and  a  distinctness  which  were  entirely  consonant 
with .  the  nature  of  gods  who  were  merely  a  projection  of  finite 
thought,  and  the  embodiment  of  what  was  best  and  highest  in 
humanity.  By  a  method  of  limitation  and  degradation  of  their  di- 
vinities to  an  image  or  statue,  the  Greeks  used  the  arts  of  form 
as  didactic  means  of  a  religious  education.  Thus  as  minister  and 
illustrator  of  religion  formative  art  among  the  Greeks  found  its 
richest  themes  and  its  highest  inspiration,  while  among  the  Hebrews 
its  isolation  from  religious  thought  and  religious  service  resulted  in 
an  imperfect  development  and  a  languishing  life. 

We  have  a  most  conspicuous  illustration  and  proof  of  this  Jewish 
indifference  to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  in  the 
person  of  St.  Paul.  Born  in  Tarsus,  the  seat  of  advanced  Greek 
St.  Paul  an  11-  culture,  where  objects  of  exquisite  taste  adorned  the 
lustration  of  markets  and  public  squares,  he  must  have  enjoved 
^ren^  to  the  abundant  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  formative 
nne  arts.  arts  of  the  period.    Yet,  in  the  account  of  his  mission- 

ary visit  to  Athens  is  found  no  single  expression  of  friendly 
interest  in  the  matchless  works  with  which  that  noted  city  still 
abounded,  not  one  intimation  of  aesthetic  pleasure  awakened  by 
their  study.'     Rather  did  he  see  in  these  richest  and  grandest  pro- 

>  Uhlhorn :  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Htathenism.  Translation,  revised  edition 
1 879.  P.  33. 

«  "  Any  sense  of  the  diprnity  and  beauty  of  pagan  art  wns  impossible  to  one  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  the  rabbis.  There  was  nothing  in 
menT'^'*  ^^  ^"*  education  (we  miglit  add,  in  his  people)  which  enabled  him  to  ad- 
™**    *  mire  the  simple  grandenr  of  the  Propylaja,  the  severe  beauty  of  the 

Parthenon,  the  ma?«sive  proportions  of  the  Theseum,  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the 
Teniple  of  the  Wingless  Victory.  From  the  nude  grace  and  sinewy  strength  of  the 
yontlifiil  processions  portrayed  on  frieze  or  entablature,  he  would  have  turned 
away  with  something  of  impatience,  if  not  of  disgust."— Parrar:  Life  of  St  PauL 
Xondon,  1882.     Vol.  i,  p.  627.  • 
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ducts  of  the  hnman  imagination,  in  statues  of  matchless  beauty,  in 
altars  of  faultless  form,  in  temples  of  incomparable  proportions, 
naught  but  the  plainest  proofs  of  a  mournful  departure  from  the 
one  true  God,  and  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  degradation  and 
helplessness  of  the  heathen  world. ' 

3.  While  the  Gospel  must  be  first  preached  at  Jerusalem,  and 
while  by  their  monotheistic  faith  and  Messianic  hopes  the  Jewish 
people  formed  the  proper  point  of  union  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  spirit  of  universalism  taught  by  Jesus  could  umveraaiism 
not  be  limited  by  the  prevalent  exclusiveness.  His  was  a  <>'  ^®  Gospel, 
system  of  truth  and  salvation  for  the  race.  When  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas said,  "  Lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gren tiles  "  (Acts  xiii,  46),  the  grandeur 
of  the  Gospel  mission  was  first  made  manifest.  Most  gladly  did  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  of  heathendom  hear  the  proclamation  of 
deliverance  from  their  spiritual  bondage. 

The  estimated  number  of  converts  to  Christianity  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century  is  600,000;  at  the  close  of  the  second  jju^^p  a^j 
2,000,000;  at  the  close  of  the  third  7,000,000  to  10,000,-  character  of 
000.  Even  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  probably  <»'*^®'^* 
the  majority  of  Christians  had  been  gathered  from  heathen  peoples. 
The  Gentile  element  rapidly  increased.  By  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  Jewish  influence  and  tendencies  had  well-nigh  disappeared. 
After  the  second  century,  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  com- 
munities, the  Church  consisted  essentially  of  converts  who  must 
have  been  thoroughly  familiar  with  pagan  art. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  families  of  high  station,  that  had 
been  entirely  favorable  to  the  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  could,  on 
embracing  Christianity,  inmiediately  change  their  tastes  and  practice, 
especially  since  nothing  inimical  to  the  cultivation  of  art  is  found 
in  the  teachings  of  Christ  or  in  the  writings  of  his  apostles. 

Every  chief  city  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  become  a  museum  into 
which  had  been  gathered  the  treasures  which  tlie  Greeks  Powerful  art 
had  produced  during  a  long  period  of  art  activity  and  tofluences. 
origination.  Temples,  altars,  shrines;  vale,  grove,  and  mountain; 
public  squares,  market-places,  the  halls  of  justice,  private  houses — 
contained  objects  which  familiarized  the  looker-on  with  the  thought 
that  the  divine  may  be  represented  in  visible  form.  The  pagan 
moralists  regarded  these  images  as  most  helpful  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  a  most  healthful  stimulus  of  the  faith  of  the  worshipper. 
Like  the  Christian  apologists  for  images  in  a  later  Art  works  re- 
century,  the  priests  of  paganism  taught  that  the  people  SJ^^^^ihen 
could  thus  be  brought  near  the  person  of  the  divinity,  moralists. 
While  some  of  the  more  thoughtful,  as  Seneca,  rejected  this  view, 
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the  majority  taught  that  the  gods  were  truly  present  in  the  images. 
The  untutored  multitude  believed  that  theikr  deitiiBS  had  as  many  differ- 
ent personalities  as  there  were  representations.  Herein  the  faith 
of  the  adherents  to  the  old  religions  was  strikingly  like  that  of  the 
Christians  during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  image  worship.* 

Thus  had  art  been  made  the  illustrator  and  teacher  of  religion. 
They  had  become  so  closely  joined  that  the  protests  of  some  of  the 
Christian  fathers  against  its  practice  and  encouragement  sounded 
GausesofChrtot-  ^^^"^1^  ^^^  discordant  to  the  pagan  moralists.  But  the 
Ian  art  enoour-  accessions  to  the  Church  of  families  of  wealth  and  high 
**®™*°  social  position,  the  cessation  of  the  fierce  struggle  of 

heathendom  for  re-establishment,  and  the  removal  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  the  lapse  of  Christianity  into  heathen  idolatry,  furnished 
hew  conditions  for  the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  inherent  love  of  the  beautiful  found  means  of  rational  gratifica* 
tion ;  the  new  religion  breathed  into  the  old  forms  a  quickening  spirit, 
and  originated  a  treatment  peculiarly  Christian.  The  decadence 
everywhere  observed  in  the  pagan  world  from  the  blight  of  faith 
was  measurably  arrested  by  the  vital  union  of  the  true  and  the  beau« 
tif  ul  in  Christianity.  The  changed  relations  of  the  Christian  to  the 
Jewish  Church,  the  juster  view  of  the  nature  of  God  and  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  material  universe,  and  the  recognition  of  Christianity 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  empire,  favored  the 
alliance  of  the  Church  with  art,  which  thus  received  a  truer 
inspiration.* 

Some,  however,  who  had  been  converted  from  the  pagan  system 
Bariy  opposi-  Were,  at  first,  scarcely  less  pronounced  against  the  use  of 
tion  to  tiie  arts  ^^  forms  in  the  places  of  worship  than  the  Jewish  Christ- 
Christian ser-  ians  themselves.*  This  seeming  hostility  of  a  few  of  the 
yices.  Christian  fathers  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  corrupt- 

ing associations  of  the  prevalent  art.  As  before  remarked,  the  Christ- 
ian and  pagan  views  of  the  divine  nature  and  government  were  in 
directest  contradiction.     The  one  believed  that  each  stream,  wood, 

*  Friedlander :  DarsteUung  aua  der  SUtengeschichte  Roms,  Bd.  iii,  8.  565,  d  oL 
This  author  compares  the  heathen  belief  in  the  diversity  of  the  nature  of  the  gods 

with  that  of  the  Neapolitans  respecting  the  Mndonna  and  her  various  art  representa- 
tions. 

*  "  Christianity  only  discouraged  art  so  long  as  art  was  the  haudmaid  of  sin :  the 
moment  this  danger  ceased,  she  inspired  and  ennobled  art." — ^Parrar,  L}fe  of  SL  Paul, 
chap.  zzviL 

'*  Christianity  by  exalting  moral  above  physical  beauty,  the  soul  above  the  body, 
encouraged  the  development  of  ardent  and  pnssionate  men  of  genius  *' — E.  JlCiintz: 
Les  Artistes  ciWyres,    DonattUo. 

>  Piper:  MythaiogU  der  chrismchen  Kunst.    Weimar,  1847.     Bd.  i,  s.  2. 
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and  mountain  waB  governed  by  a  separate  divinity,  and  that  every 
act  and  event  of  human  experience  from  birth  to  death  wafl  under 
the  direction  of  some  special  deity;  the  other  regarded  the  universe 
as  the  work  of  the  one  true  God,  and  this  world  as  the  theatre  for 
the  display  of  the  divine  mercy  and  gloiy,  and  for  the  manifestation 
of  behavior  under  the  divine  government.*  Through  the  uni- 
versal decadence  of  belief  and  the  corresponding  corruption  of 
morals,  that  which  had  originally  been  inspired  by  strong  faith  in 
the  supernatural  had  become  the  minister  to  the  most  degrading 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Hence,  some  of  these  works  of  art  were 
at  first  doubly  repulsive  to  the  heathen  converts  themselves.  It 
was  originally  a  war  against  images ;  subsequently  it  extended 
itself  by  a  law  of  association  to  all  decorative  and  art  Bztentof  this 
forms  connected  with  the  heathen  worship.  At  first  opporttkm. 
even  objects  in  free  statuary  and  paintings  used  to  beautify  private 
houses  and  household  furniture  were  forbidden.  The  artist  whose 
skill  was  employed  in  the  production  of  these  works  was  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  On  assuming  church  membership 
he  was,  at  times,  compelled  to  abandon  his  craft.  The  Apostolic 
ConstUiUioTis  are  very  positive  in  their  teachings  on  this  point.  A 
maker  of  images  of  the  gods  who  shall  have  become  a  Christian  must 
either  abandon  his  business  or  be  excommunicated.'  Some  influen- 
tial Christian  fathers  were  most  outspoken.  So  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  TertuUian  argued  the  case  with  great  vehe- 
mence. He  urges  that  while  the  Christian  artificer  Tertuman's 
did  not  himself  worship  these  images,  he  was  placing  toMhing. 
in  the  hands  of  others  objects  which  might  be  most  misleading.  One 
cannot  consistently  confess  the  one  true  God  with  the  mouth,  and 
yet  preach  polytheism  with  the  hand.  While  Christian  artisans 
themselves  may  not  offer  incense  to  these  images  of  the  gods,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  putting  into  their  work  their  powers  of  mind  and  soul, 
and  are  thus  consenting  to  derive  their  own  comfort  and  support  from 
a  soul-destroying  idolatry.'     Clement  of  Alexandria  was  of  like 

1  "  If  the  pagan  religions  had  explained  the  grovernment  of  the  univerpe  by  the 
goveroment  of  man,  thus  multiplying  the  realms  of  law,  each  under  a  distinct  law- 
giver, the  Christian  had  achieved  that  highest  possible  generalization,  sublime  in  its 
simplicitj,  of  a  single  realm  and  one  universal  divine  govemrocnt**^-HolIand :  Juris- 
prudence^  p.  14. 

*  ApotioUe  QmHiiHUimtt  viii,  e.  32:  "Idolorum  opifez  si  aooedat,  ant  dasistat  ant- 
repellatur." 

*  Be  Idolairia,  e.  6:  "Quomodo  enim  renuntiavimus  diabolo  et  angelis  ejus,  si  eos 
facimusf  .  .  .  Potes  lingua  negasse,  quod  manu  confiteris?  verbo  destmere,  quod 
facto  stniis?  tmum  Deum  prsedicare,  qui  tantos  eflQois?  verum  Deum  prsedicare,  qui 
falsos  fads?'* 
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mind. '  But  the  use  of  such  facts  to  prove  the  hostility  of  these  fathers 
to  art  per  se,  and  the  indifference  of  the  early  Church  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  is  manifestly  misleading.  Such  conclusions 
are  denied  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses.^ 

The  adornment  of  dress,  and  the  decoration  of  furniture,  utensils, 
and*  wall-spaces  in  the  private  house,  have  generally  been  the  earliest 
product  of  the  esthetic  faculty.  So  probably  with  the  art  of  the 
early  Christians.*  It  was  so  far  removed  from  the  associations 
Earliest  en-  of  heathen  worship  as  to  awaken  little  opposition.  This 
of  dewrative  ^^®^  ^nds  confirmation  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
art.  Christian  fathers.     The  next  step  seems  to  have  been 

the  decoration  of  tombs  and  the  wall-spaces  of  crypts  in  the  cata- 
combs, which  often  served  the  double  purpose  of  sepulture  and  of 
a  place  of  assembly  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments.  Hence 
the  archaeologist  must  betake  himself  to  the  careful  study  of  these 
burial  monuments  to  gain  the  truest  conception  of  the  nature  and 
mission  of  early  Christian  art.* 

Unquestionably,  the  Christian  Church  accepted  and  appropriated 
origiiiaiitj  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  many  of  the  art  forms  that  were  at 
early  Christian  hand.  To  create  an  absolutely  new  school  was,  under 
*^-  the  circumstances,  impossible.     The  earliest  Christian 

painting  and  sculpture  follow  the  heathen  type  ;  no  wide  depaiture 
is  anywhere  observable.     The  originality  of  the  Christian  aitists 

*  Among  other  passages  v,  Ptedagogus^  lib.  iii 

'  An  interesting  {taraDel  may  be  drawn  between  the  teachings  of  the  Giiristian 
fathers  of  the  second  and  tiiird  centuries  and  those  of  some  of  the  great  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth.  The  early  apologists  clearly  discerned  the  threat  to  the  purity  of 
Christian  life  and  doctrine  coming  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  heathen  art; 
Luther,  Zwinglius,  Beza.  and  Calvin  would  exchide  images  from  churches^  not 
because  they  did  not  love  art,  but  >)ecanse  the^e  objects  were  misleading  the  simple 
worshippers,  v.  Qrilne'xBen:  Ik  Protesiantismo  artibus  Jtand  ivftsto.  Tubingae,  1839. 
Also  an  essay,  Cadiolicism  and  Protestantism  as  Pairons  of  Christian  Ari^  in  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1877. 

*  What  modification  of  opinion  might  be  neoessary  were  the  countless  objects 
that  have  been  lost  to  be  recovered,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  materials  are 
oHen  very  meagre,  and  sometimes  the  archax>logist  must  be  guided  by  analogical 
evidence. 

*  *'  Probably  religious  representations  were  transferred  from  private  houses  to 
churches  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  for  the  Churcli  of  Elvira,  A.  B.  305,  protested 
against  this  use  of  images  in  the  churches." — Neander:  Cliurch  Hist.^  Torrey's  trans., 
vol.  ii,  p.  508.  Tins  opinion  of  Neander  needs  very  important  qualification.  It  seems 
to  be  founded  upon  documentary  rather  tiian  upon  monumental  evidence.  Witli  the 
latter  he  interested  himself  very  sliglitly.  Indeed,  nearly  every  great  work  on  churcli 
history  in  this  century — ^for  example,  Neander,  Giessler,  Niedner,  Baur,  Kurtz,  etc — 
is  strangely  silent  on  the  monuments.  Schoff,  in  his  last  edition,  forms  a  sirikiog 
and  pleasant  exception. 
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consisted  essentially  in  pressing  into  the  service  of  the  new  faith 
what  before  had  ministered  to  the  religions  of  paganism.  A  new 
spirit  was  infused  into  the  old  body,  not  immediately  to  modify 
and  transform  it,  but  to  teach  new  and  saving  truths.  The 
early  emplo)^ment  of  symbolism  indicates  the  chariness  gymboiism 
of  the  Church  in  the  use  of  free  statuary  and  painting,  amonf?  tbe 
The  authority  of  Scripture  was  invoked.  The  Fathers  ^"^'nrlsS 
assumed  that  to  represent  to  the  eye  what  the  art- 
Scriptures  teach  by  word-symbol  was  not  idolatrous.  Jesus 
spoke  of  himself  and  of  his  saving  offices  under  the  symbol  of  a 
vine  ;  he  Vailed  himself  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  his  followers  the 
sheep.  The  finally  saved  were  the  sheep  placed  on  his  right  hand 
in  paradise  ;  the  finally  impenitent  were  the  goats  which  were  to  be 
banished  from  his  presence  forrver.  Thus  the  cycle  of  Christian 
symbolism  which  became  so  effective  in  teaching  was  greatly  en- 
larged, and  aided  to  introduce  the  arts  of  form  into  the  service  of 
the  Church. 

It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  philosophical  or  in  accord  with  historic 
facts  to  attribute  the  symbolic  character  of  the  pre-Constantine  art 
to  merely  outward  circumstances,  as  fear  of  persecution,  or  an  aversion 
to  exposing  to  profane  eyes  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  transition  from  the  symbolic  to  the  literal  representation  was 
rather  in  obedience  to  a  fundamental  law  of  art  devel-  Transition 
opment.  The  deep  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  must  ^^16^1"^*^ 
precede  the  outward  expression.  The  decadence  of  resentation. 
religious  sentiment  in  the  pagan  world  had  caused  a  like  deca- 
dence in  all  forms  of  representative  art,  whether  poetry,  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture.  The  higher  spiritual  life  of 
the  Christian  Church  must  supply  the  necessary  conditions  of  a 
completer  art  which  would  be  developed  whenever  the  outward 
circumstances  might  favor.' 

The  history  of  the  first  three  centuries  clearly  shows  that  just  as 
the  heathen  philosophical  thought  was  used  by  the  Church  fathers 
to  give  concise  expression  to  Christian  doctrine,  and  The  church 
the  Roman  state  furnished  the  type  for  an  ecclesiastical  w^ifJJ^^wM**at 
hierarchy,  just  so  were  the  forms  of  pagan  art  and  its  hand. 
principles  of  expression  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  triumphant 
religion,*    This  appropriation  went  so  far  as  frqeuently  to  use 

'  Piper:  MyUiotogie  det  ch.  Kunst,  Bd.  i,  88.  5,  6. 

'  A  similar  contribution  of  heathen  thoufi:ht  is  seen  in  tlie  Roman  guilds. 

"  The  constitution  of  these  puilds.  and  the  kind  of  life  developed  within  them, 
have  been  of  the  greatest  imporUince  in  the  history  of  Christian  chnritv  and  its  de- 
velopment.   Certainly  it  was  the  case  that  these  guilds  laid  down  the  recognised 
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heathen  symbols  for  Christian  purposes.  Confining  himself  at  first 
to  the  simple  but  significant  symbolism  of  the  biblical  cycle,  the 
artist  afterward  employed  any  heathen  emblem  which  had  conveyed 
an  analogous  truth.  It  must  be  supposed  that  this  practice  in  some 
form  was  quite  general  in  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  remains 
of  this  earliest  art  industry  are  limited  to  a  very  few  centres.  Only 
in  Rome  is  the  cycle  at  all  complete.  These  Christian  symbols 
are  often  found  associated  with  burial  monuments.  So  long  as 
places  of  sepulture  were  under  the  special  protection  of  law  we  may 
suppose  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  concealment.  The  chapels 
erected  over  the  graves  of  Christians  eminent  for  piety  or  for  the 
services  they  had  rendered  w^ere  adorned  with  works  which  have 
unfortunately  almost  entirely  disappeared.  But  when,  by  the  edict 
Decoration  of  ^^  Valerian  (A.  D.  257),  assemblies  in  these  burial 
burial  monu-  chapels  were  prohibited,  and  fierce  persecutions  were 
ments.  practised,  the    Christians   were    compelled   to   betake 

themselves  to  places  of  concealment  for  worship  and  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacraments.  Thus  originated  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  the  catacombs  which  have  been  so  rich  a  ndne  for 
the  Christian  archaeologist.  The  preservation  of  thes^  treasuries  of 
Christian  art  seems  almost  providential.  They  remain  as  samples 
of  the  work  of  the  artists  of  the  early  Christian  centuries. 

What  added  helps  might  have  been  furnished  for  the  elucidation 
of  Christian  art  in  the  first  six  centuries,  had  not  the  works  out- 
side the  catacombs  so  generally  perished,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  catacombs  are  for  the  study  of  Chnstian  ait  what  the  dis- 
coveries at  Pompeii  are  for  heathen ;  they  furnish  invaluable 
information  relative  to  the  art  susceptibilities  and  spirit  of  their 
time.  The  Roman  catacombs  furnish  the  only  examples  of  Christ- 
ian paintings  of  an  earlier  date  than  near  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century. 

Of  the  nearly  sixty  catacombs  which  have  been  already  exca- 
The  Roman  vated,  those  of  SS.  Calisto,  Priscilla,  Domitilla,  Praetes- 
catacombs.  tato,  Sebastiano,  and  Agnese  are  richest.  Their  narrow 
and  often  winding  passages  are  skirted  on  either  side  by  rows 
of  loeuli  or  recesses  for  receiving  the  dead.  On  the  faces  of  slabs 
of  stone  which  close  the  loeuli  was  sculptured,  sometimes  painted, 
sometimes  scratched  in  the  soft  mortar,  a  symbol  or  epitaph 
to  reveal  the  belief  of  the  departed,  or  to  indicate  the  triumph  of 
Christian  faith.    At  the  place  of  intersection  these  passages  were 

forms  in  accordance  with  which,  when  once  the  power  of  true  love  began  to  stir  the 
Christian  communities,  their  charity  was  to  he  exercised." — ^Uhlhom:  Christian 
Charity  in  Ihe  Ancient  Church,  p.  27.    New  York :  1883. 
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frequently  widened,  and  their  height  increased  to  form  chambers 
which  were  sometimes  the  burial  place  of  martyrs  of  peculiar  sanctity. 
Cpon  the  wall-spaces  and  ceilings  are  found  the  paintings  which 
most  clearly  reveal  the  artistic  taste  of  the  Christians  prior  to 
the  fourth  century.  In  the  oldest  catacombs  is  noticed  D^jjon^tive  art 
a  tendency  to  use  the  arts  of  mere  decoration.  In  in  the  cat»- 
spirit  and  execution  the  paintings  quite  closely  re-  ^^^^ 
semble  those  found  on  heathen  monuments  of  the  same  age.  The 
motive  is  not  essentially  different.  Birds,  flowers,  genii,  etc.,  are 
represented  in  the  most  easy  and  natural  style  of  drawing,  and  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  best  periods  of  pagan  art. 
Some  of  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Domitilla  at 


ng.  1.— Ceillnff  decoration  from  Santa  Domitilla*  Rome.    Probably  from  second  centniy. 
Rome  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury.   On  one  portion  of  this  ceiling-surface  (Fig.  1)  the  vine  is 
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treated  in  the  most  unconventioual  manner,  with  leaves,  fruit,  and 
the  genii  of  the  vineyard.  There  seems  to  be  no  attempt  at  geomet- 
rical handling,  but  a  spirit  of  naturalism  inspires  the  whole  work.* 

A  little  later  in  the  century  the  principle  of  geometrical  division 
and  balancing  seems  to  supplant  in  a  measure  this  free  handling.  A 
very  striking  example  is  met  in  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  cemetery 
of  iSan  Prsetestato,  in  Borne  (Fig.  2),    In  the  lower  section  a  reap- 


Tlg.  2.— Ceiling  decoration  from  San  Praetestato,  Rome.  Last  balf  of  tbe  second  century, 
ing  scene  is  depicted  in  a  style  equal  to  the  best  contemporary  pagan 
art.  Above  is  a  beautiful  and  very  lifelike  sketch  of  vine  and  leaf  work 
in  the  midst  of  which  birds  are  sporting,  while  above  all  the  laurel 
branch  seems  to  be  introduced.  On  the  other  sides  of  this  room  in 
the  lower  zone  are  children  who  are  picking  roses,  a  vintage  scene, 
in  which  the  gathering,  carrying,  and  treading  of  the  grapes  are  most 
vigorously  represented,  and  men  who  are  harvesting  olives.  The 
whole  artistic  design  seems  to  be  merely  decorative.*  A  class  of 
writers  would  see  in  all  these  a  symbolic  teaching,  but  this  is  man- 
ifestly pushing  the  principle  of  symbolism  to  an  unwarranted 
extreme. 

*  Roller :    Cafacombs  de  Pom^,  PI.  xii,  Xo.  3.  Kraus :    Rmia  SutteiTanea^  ss.  77,  78. 

*  V.  Roller:   Catacombs  de  Home,  t.  i,  cliap.  xiv.     Northcole  &  Brownlow:  Boma 
SoUerranea,  vol.  i,  p.  138.    Kraus:  Boma  Sotterranea^  s.  83. 
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In  the  midst  of  other  figares  occasionally  appear  what  must  be 
regarded  aa  distinctively  Christian  symbols.  These  depart  so  widely 
from  the  prevalent  teaching  as  to  suggest  a  different  origin  and  in- 
spiration. This  commingling  of  subjects  and  motives  was  a  most 
natural,  and  we  may  say  necessary,  result  of  the  situation.  The 
beautiful  spirit  of  purity,  gentleness,  brotherly  kindness,  fidelity  to 
principle,  the  quietness  and  love  of  the  family  life,  and  the  firm  at- 
tachment to  the  society  of  the  believers,  as  expressed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  love-feasts  and  eucharist,  could  continue  only  so  long 
as  Christianity  held  itself  aloof  from  the  life  and  duties  of  the 
state.  So  soon,  however,  as  its  adherents  went  from  obscurity 
to  mingle  in  public  affaii*s,  they  necessarily  encountered  the  power 
and  resistance  of  heathen  customs  and  laws.  Christian  doctrine 
could  no  longer  remain  untouched  by  heathen  philos-  commingling 
ophy,  nor  its  life  be  uninfluenced  by  the  prevailing  cuiSSn  ei^ 
fashions.  No  less  could  its  art  be  developed  apart  from  ments. 
pagan  motives.  Hence  the  commingling  of  pagan  and  Christian 
elements  in  some  of  the  best  examples  of  Christian  art  during  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  Nevertheless,  in  the  strange  and 
almost  unparalleled  syncretism  of  nationalities,  beliefs,  philosophies, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  then  prevalent  in  Rome,  it  is  noteworthy 
to  how  slight  a  degree  the  earlier  Christian  art  was  influenced. 
Only  by  comparison  of  the  subjects,  the  symbols,  and  the  execution 
of  the  art  of  the  catacombs  with  contemporary  works  of  Rome 
can  a  just  conception  of  the  restraining  and  modifying  power  of 
Christianity  be  gained.*  That  early  Christian  art  should  be 
of  the  highest  order  of  excellence  is  not  to  be  antici-  Yet  christian 

pated.     Christianity  made  its  advent  at  a  time  when  *"■'  retained 
,  ,  an  exceptional 

art  was  in  a  condition  of  decadence  which  marked  all  purity. 

its  forms,    poetry,   music,   painting,   sculpture,   and    architecture. 

'  "  Tlie  artist  haa  long  cherished  a  secret  grudge  against  morality.  The  prudery 
of  virtue  is  his  great  hinderance.  Ho  believes  tiiat  it  is  our  morality  that  prevents 
us  from  rivalling  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece.  He  finds  that  the  individual  artist 
seems  corrupted  and  spoiled  for  Iiis  business  if  he  allows  morality  to  get  too  much 
control  of  him.  The  great  masters  he  notices  sliow  a  certain  indifference,  a  certain 
superiority,  to  it ;  often  tliey  audaciously  defy  it  The  virtuous  artists  are  mostly 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  second  class,  into  which,  moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whetlier 
they  luive  not  been  admitted  by  &vor.  Hence  he  becomes  most  seriously  and  un- 
affuciedly  skeptical  about  the  unapproacliable  sovereignty  of  the  law  of  Duty." 
Supernatural  Religion^  vol.  i,  p.  120.  Does  the  learned  author  forget  that  Greek  art 
perished  with  its  dying  religiousness?  Poetry  decays  in  the  period  of  a  decadence 
of  faith.  Christianity  used  the  Greek  to  produce  a  better  art,  for  example,  music, 
aud  originated  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing  forms,  for  example,  Gothic 
architecture. 
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Henoe  it  must  be  erroneous  to  regard  Christian  art  as  either  a 
sudden  leap  into  a  better  and  purer  form,  or  a  sudden  decline  from 
classic  excellence.  Rather  must  it  be  regarded  as  a  progressive 
development* 

The  mythology  of  the  ancient  world  influenced  Christian  art  as 
Themytboiog-  ^ell  as  Christian  literature  and  doctrine.  It  is  found 
early  cbiisuan  either  as  an  historic  representation,  thus  having  a 
*rt«  typical    or    religious    significance,    or    it    introduced 

powers  of  nature  under  a  symbolic  form,  and  then  had  a  purely 
Three  oondi-  artistic  purpose.*  Sometimes  these  were  united.  As  an 
uonB.  instance  of  the  latter  may  be   mentioned   the  ivory 

tablet  from  the  fourth  century,  known  as  the  Barberini  Diptych. 
It  was  probably  prepared  in  A.D.  367,  to  perpetuate  the  triumph  of 
Barberini  Constantine.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  tablet  is  a  bust 
Diptych.  of  Christ,  in  the  act  of  benediction,  while  on  the  other 

parts  are  various  mythological  representations.  A  like  commingling 
of  motives  is  seen  on  the  noted  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus 
(Plate  I),  who,  as  Praefect  of  Rome,  died  shortly  after  his  baptism. 
Saroopbagosof  ^^  A.  D.  359.  The  main  panels  are  occupied  with  de- 
juniusBasmu.  Uneations  of  characters  and  events  from  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments — the  translation  of  Elijah,  the  offering  of 
Isaac,  the  Hebrew  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  But  in  the  angles  and  niches  are  found  heathen 
mythological  representations  which  seem  to  have  very  little  connection 
with  the  main  subjects,  and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  having 
been  introduced  more  for  artistic  effect  than  for  religious  teaching. 
Greek  manu-  Of  like  character  is  the  noted  Greek  manuscript  of  the 
*^P''  book  of  Josliua,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum.     It  con* 

sists  of  fifteen  sheets  of  parchment,  nearly  thirty  feet  long  and  about 
one  foot  wide,  on  which  the  chief  events  of  the  first  ten  chapters  of 
Joshua  are  represented.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  age  of  this  parch- 
ment; yet  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  can  be  later  than  the  eighth 
century,  while  some  of  the  most  competent  critics*  regard  it  as 
among  the  very  earliest  of  Christian  monuments.  In  the  person- 
ification of  rivers,  cities,  mountains,  etc.,  the  ornamentation  of  this 
parchment  is  in  the  peculiar  spirit  of  pagan  art. 

The  influence  of  heathen  symbols  and  thought  is  apparent  on  the 

■  Piper:  Myihofogie  der  ch.  Kungt,  Bd.  i,  b.  7. 

•  Piper:  Op.  cit,  Bd.  i,  R  18. 

*v.  Rnmohr:  Italienische  fbrachungen,  Th.  i,  p.  166.  v.  d'Aginoourt:  Plates 
xzviii,  zxiz,  zzz.  D*Agtiicoiirt  places  it  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  In  this, 
as  in  other  monuments,  restorations  of  a  later  date  are  suspected.  This  is  one 
reason  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  its  age. 
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coins  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  embraced  Christianity.  The  coins 
prepared  by  Constantine  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  Roinan  impe- 
over  LiciniuB  contain  the  Labarum,  which,  with  the  '^^^^'^ 
monogram  of  Christ,  rests  upon  a  dragon.  The  cities  of  Constan* 
tinople  and  Rome  are  represented  under  the  symbol  of  the  goddess 
of  Fortune,  and  the  statues  of  the  Christian  emperors  are  sometimes 
associated  with  the  goddess  of  Victory. 

Not  less  noteworthy  is  the  commingling  of  Christian  and  pagan 
thought  and  motive  in  the  case  of  private  Christian  burial  monu- 
ments. Genii  of  the  seasons,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  as  well  as  genii  of 
a  festive  nature,  are  here  found  to  typify  the  joy  and  fruition  of  the 
departed.* 

Closely  connected  with  these  are  representations  in  which  myth- 
ological subjects  are  used  as  types  of  biblical  persona  ^^^ 
and  events.  If  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  is  associated  with  the  serpent  in  like  manner  as,  in  the 
heathen  myth,  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  is  guarded  by  the 
dragon,orif  the  translation  of  Elijah  suggests  the  ascending  sun  god, 
this  resemblance  is  merely  outward.  Yet  it  may  be  very  easy  to 
transfer  the  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  commingle  pagan  and 
Christian  ideas.*  So,  likewise,  may  the  ram-bearing  Mercury  be 
mistaken  for  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  because  of  a  seeming 
lik  'uess,  while  all  parallelisms  in  office  or  nature  may  be  wanting 
{v.  Figs.  47,  48), 

Careful  distinction  must  be  made  between  monuments  which  con- 
tain representations  closely  resembling  each  other  in  mere  outward 
form  while  there  is  no  likeness  in  thought,  from  those  Dtfl^penoe  be- 
which  agree  in  motive,  and  hence  may  have  been  trans-  tweenoutward 
ferred  from  pagan  associations  to  be  used  in  Christian  Si"reiS"Se- 
instruction.     It  is    likewise  important  to  discriminate  nessoi 
between  heathen  inscriptions  and  symbols  on  monuments      ^^ 
in  situ  from  those  that  may  be  found  on  the  walls  of  churches,  on 
slabs   which  close  the  hculi  in  the  catacombs,  or  on  Heathen  maie- 
marbles  afterward  used  in  the  construction  of  church  ^^^  *«»  chriat- 
fumiture  or  of  the  tombs  of  eminent  Christians.    It  is 
well  known  that  in  many  instances  the  materials  used  in  Christian 
structures  were  gathered  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  pagan  temples 
and  shrines.*    Hence,  by  failure  to  erase  the  symbol  or  inscription, 

'  RespectiDg  tlie  reference  of  thcf^e  fijirurcB  to  the  category  ot  symbol  or  orna* 
iDentatioa  there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  ihe  archieologista. 

•  V.  Piper:   Op.  cit,  Bd.  i,  p.  39. 

<  Tills  same  commingling  of  dWerse  materials  in  noticed  in  buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages.   Among  many  examples  in  the  North  may  be  meDtioned  the  walls  of  tbe  close 
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there  seems  at  times  an  incoherent  commingling  of  pagan  and 
Christian  elements. 

Millin^  has  given  an  account  of  a  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  Fla- 
vins Memorius,  who  lived  under  Maximian  or  Constantine.  It  was 
discovered  at  Aries,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Marseilles.  In 
this  the  appropriation  of  heathen  art  work  to  a  Christian  burial 
monument  is  evident.  The  work  is  of  pagan  origin;  moreover, 
its  high  order  of  artistic  excellence  points  to  a  very  early  date; 
yet  the  inscription,  which  was  manifestly  an  after  thought,  is 
Christian  in  sentiment.  Also  Platner*  has  described  a  sarcoph- 
agus in  the  cloister  of  Santa  Agnese  in  Rome.  On  either  end 
is  the  favorite  representation  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  ;  below,  the 
Heathen  wib-  ocean  is  symbolized  by  the  reed  and  the  water  urn,  and 

iTiI'n''m?n'S-  ^^®  ^^^^  ^J  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  i^lenty.    Above,  in  the  middle 

mentB.  of  the  monument,  is  a  bust  in  relief  held  by  two  cupids. 

This  bust  likeness  is  clearly  a  Christian  work  of  later  origin,  and 

represents  St.   Agnes,  whose  remains  this  sarcophagus   formerly 

preserved. 

This  curious  commingling  of  elements  is  also  noticed  in  early 

*.„  -^  .  Christian  churches.  Sometimes  the  columns  separatins: 
Likewise  In         ,..,.,  -    ,.«,  ,         ^ 

Christian  the  mam  from  the  side  naves  are  of  different  orders  of 

Churches.         architecture,  of  different  diameters,  and  sometiuics  of 

different  materials.      Gathered   from   the   decaying    or    forsaken 

heathen  temples,  these  were  incorporated   into  Christian  edifices 

either  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  Church,  or  to  indicate  her 

greater  triumph.    The  churches  San  Niccolo  in    Careers,  Santa 

Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  at  Rome,  are 

instructive  examples  of  this  practice.     Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  a 

three-naved  church,  tas  twenty-two  granite  columns  of  different 

heights  and  diameters,  on  whose  capitals  can  still  be  seen  sculptures 

of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  other  heathen  deities.     Santa  Maria  Cosmedin 

occupied  the  site  of  a  temple  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 

Circus   Maximus.     Built   into  the  walls   are  still  preserved    eight 

beautifully  fluted  columns  of  the  Roman  style,  whose  capit&ls  can 

be  seen  in  the  loft  above  the  vestibule.     Eighteen  columns  Ox  veiy 

ancient  origin  support  the  middle  nave  in  the  interior." 

of  Salisbury  Catliedrni,  England,  which  contain  many  sculptured  stones  taken  from 
other  alructures.  Also  in  filling  in  window  and  door  passages  in  the  Oat^dral  of 
Winchester  a  like  practice  is  noticed. 

'  Voyage  dam  le  midi  de  la  France^  t  iii,  pp.  151-166;  PI,  Ivi,  figTires-  2.  3.4. 
quoted  by  Piper,  Op.  cit,  i,  s.  46. 

*  Beshcreibtmg  Roma^  iii,  2,  s.  450.    Piper :  Op.  dt.^  i,  47. 

>Forster:  Mittd-u,  UrUeriMim^  ss.  264-73. 
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A  like  syncretism  of  pagan  and  Christian  subjects  is  found  on 
gems,  and  church  furniture,  as  chairs,  ambos,  baptismal  fonts, 
etc.' 

It  was  one  purpose  of  the  early  apologists  to  trace  the  relations 
of  the  pagan  religion  to  the  Christian  along  the  line  prophecies  and 
of  prophecies  and  preparation.  In  their  controversies  preparation. 
with  heathen  opponents  they  repeatedly  insisted  that  many  of  the 
elements  of  the  popular  mythology  were  only  echoes  of  an  original 
revelation  ;  that  the  beautiful  myths  to  which  the  people  clung  so 
fondly  were  perversions  of  an  earlier  truth;  that  these  often  pointed 
to  the  time  of  deliverance  which  had  now  been  consummated  by 
their  Lord  Christ.  It  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
these  agreements  in  motive  might  give  rise  to  similar  art  repre- 
sentations. While  some  modern  interpreters  profess  to  see  evi- 
dences of  mythological  import  in  works  of  Christian  art  where 
such  likeness  is  very  feeble,'  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  monu- 
ments in  which  such  parallelisms  of  use,  or  relation,  or  sentiment 
are  clearly  traceable.  The  translation  of  Elijah,  as  sculptured 
on  a  Christian  sarcophagus  of  the  fifth  century,  contains  a  heathen 
element  in  that  the  Jordan  is  represented  as  a  river  god.  TnmsiatioD  of 
In  this  there  is  also  a  likeness  to  the  pagan  representa-  Elijah, 
tion  of  the  sun  god,  Apollo,  who  leads  in  the  day  in  his  flaming 
chariot,  while  the  ocean  is  symbolized  by  a  river  god,  and  the  earth 
by  the  horn  of  plenty.  Still  more  striking  is  the  resemblance  of 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd  and  Mercury  as  the  Ram-bearer 
(o.  Figs.  47,  48).  That  the  central  idea  is  of  Christian  origin 
appears  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  "I  am  The  Good 
the  Good  Shepherd."  Again  he  says,  "  When  he  hath  f^e  tom-b^^ 
found  it  (the  lost  sheep)  he  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders  inR  Mercury, 
rejoicing "  (Luke  xv,  5).  But  that  the  style  of  the  art  repre- 
sentation may  have  been  suggested  by  the  pagan  subject  is  highly 
probable.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  between  the 
heathen  and  the  Christian  origin  of  monuments  which  bear  this 
symbol.  A  scientific  treatment  demands  that  all  monuments  bear- 
ing this  figure  must  not,  for  that  reasoriy  be  reckoned  of  Christian 
origin. 

Again,  both  the  gods  and  the  heroes  of  paganism  furnish  types 
for  Christian  art,  not  on  account  of  resemblance  in  nature,  but  of 

'  For  interesting  examples  v,  Texier  and  Pnllan :  Byzaniine  ArcJiitecture^  London, 
1864,  especially  the  chapter  "Pn^an  Temples  Converted  idto  Churches.'* 

'  r.  Piper:  Op»  city  i,  as.  66-77,  where  an  obscure  parallel  is  traced  between  the 
representation  of  the  fall  by  the  serpent,  the  apple,  and  our  first  parents,  and  the 
dragon  watching  the  tree  and  fruit  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
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likeness  in  office.  The  introduction  of  Orpheas  into  Christian 
frescos  furnishes  an  illustration  {v.  Fig.  27).  Frequent  refer- 
Orpheus  and  ^nce  is  made  to  this  mythical  hero  in  the  apologetic 
ciirm,  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers.     With  some  he  sug- 

gests Christ  by  contrariety  rather  than  by  likeness.  Clement  of 
Alexandria'  claims  that  Orpheus  and  others  of  his  class  were  arch- 
deceivers,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  teaching  music  and  song, 
corrupted  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  led  them  under  the 
bondage  of  idolatry ;  while  Christ  came  to  break  the  enslaving 
yoke  which  the  demons  have  imposed  upon  the  race.  Christ 
alone  has  tamed  man,  the  wildest  beast ;  the  bird,  the  most  incon- 
stant ;  the  reptile,  the  most  treacherous ;  the  lion,  the  most  pas- 
sionate; the  swine,  the  most  greedy  of  enjoyment;  the  wolf,  the  most 
rapacious  ;  and  the  stones  and  clods,  the  most  insensate.  He  has 
awakened  the  seeds  of  holiness  and  virtue  in  those  who  believe  on 
him,  and  through  heavenly  song  has  changed  these  wild  beasts  into 
civilized  men. 

Eusebius'  more  usually  speaks  of  Orpheus  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and 
sometimes  as  his  forerunner.  This  view  came  from  ascribing  to  this 
Orpheus  a  type  mythical  bard  the  authorship  of  the  Orphic  verses  which 
of  Christ  were  by  many  regarded  as  containing  a  heathen  prophecy 

of  the  true  Messiah.  Again,  he  compares  the  influence  of  the  Thracian 
singer  to  that  of  Christ.  As  Orpheus  by  the  sweet  strains  of  his 
lyre  tamed  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  even  caused  the  trees 
to  move,  so  has  the  all-harmonizing  Word  of  God,  when  it  became 
flesh,  healed  the  wild  passions  of  men  through  the  medicine  of 
heavenly  doctrine.  At  times  Orpheus  is  made  the  type  of  Christ 
Orpheusaa  ^7  contrasting  the  different  realms  in  which  his  power 
antetirpe.  ^as  exercised,  as  when  it  is  said  that  what  Orpheus  has 

wrought  in  the  physical  and  irrational  world  has  been  completed 
by  Christ  in  the  spiritual,  and  what  Orpheus  did  by  sorcery  was 
done  by  Christ  through  divine  power  and  truth. 

Occasional  references  to  the  labors  of  Hercules  are  met  in  early 
Christian  monuments.  The  parallelism  seems  to  be  drawn  between 
the  power  of  Hercules  and  that  of  Christ  as  deliv- 
erers of  men  from  the  thraldom  of  evil.  Also  Apollo 
and  Jupiter  find  occasional  mention  in  connection  with  Christ. 
Another  curious   example  of  the  use  of  heathen   subjects  upon 

*  Cohort  ad  Gentes,  c  i,  avSpec  rtvk^  ohx  avdpe^,  etc.  "  Certain  so-called  men,  not 
men,  but  deceivers,  who  under  the  pretext  of  music  corrupted  the  life  of  the  people," 
etc 

*  Orai.  de  laud,  Canstan,^  c.  14  Orpheum  quandam  omnia  beatiarum  genera  caotu 
deliniisse,  etc 
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Christian  sarcophagi  is  that  of   Ulysses  and  the  Sirens.     A  slab 
(Fig.  3)  found  in  the  crypt  of  Santa  Lucina  seems  entirely  pagan 
in  its  subject  with  the  exception  of  the  involved  inscrip-  uiysses  and 
tion  at  the  left,  which  has  been  deciphered  TYRANIO,  ^  8i^«°»- 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  an  obscui*ed  cross.    This  heathen  fable 


Fig.  8.— Ulysses  and  tbe  Sirens.    From  the  crypt  of  Santa  Ludna,  Rome. 

is,  nevertheless,  alluded  to  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  is 
made  to  serve  a  happy  purpose  in  the  enforcement  of  Christian 
fidelity  and  self-denial.* 

These  references  to  the  pagan  mythology  are  only  what  might  be 
regarded  as  antecedently  probable  from  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
the  Christian  fathers  with  the  pagan  systems,  and  from  the  attempt 
to  show  that  in  each  religion  was  an  element  of  truth  which  the  other 
should  respect.  More  especially  after  Christianity  became  the  state 
religion  many  admixtures  of  heathen  and  Christian  motives  are  met. 
According  to  a  law  of  spiritual  life  and  growth,  the  cessation  of 
persecution  and  opposition  brought  laxity  of  morals  and  a  decay  of 
pure  faith.  Multitudes  of  men  and  women  now  formally  professed 
Christianity,  while  little  change  was  effected  in  belief  or  life.  The 
influence  of  classical  literature,  the  contact  with  pagan  influences  ad- 
customs,  and  the  appropriation  of  pagan  symbols,  now  veree  to  purity 
gave  little  offence  to  these  nominal  Christians  ;  whil^  °'  doctrine, 
the  increasing  splendor  of  the  church  ritual  and  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  clergy  diverted  the  attention  from  the  severity  of 
discipline  and  the  purity  of  doctrine. 

Thus  was  the  prevalent  thought  modified  by  intercourse  with  the 
pagan  world.  Art  standards  were  likewise  changed.  The  mingling 
of  heathen  with  Christian  belief  brought  with  it  an  easy  acceptance 
of  what  was  before  regarded  as  dangerously  contami-  mnuenoe 
nating.  It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  monu-  upon  art  rep- 
ments  thus  transferred  from  pagan  to  Christian  uses  ^sentauon. 
were  known  to  be  of  a  character  to  mislead.  Their  heathen  origin 
and  spirit  may  not  have  been  understood,  or  they  may  have  been 
used  allegorically  by  the  Christian  teachers. 

>  Phihdophumena,  vii,  l    Clement  Alex. :  Cohort  ad  Cfent,  a  12, 
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Many  of  the  mythological  subjects  were  only  for  purposes  of 
decoration — as  the  heads  of  satyrs,  tragic  masks,  etc.  (Fig.  4).     Of 
like  import  and  design  must  we  regard  the  occasional  introduction  of 
J  dolphins  (Fig.  5),  sea  monsters,  etc.     It  is 
T  not  easy  to  discover  in  these  any  sym- 
bolical significance,  and  the  attempts  to 
so  interpret  them  have  usually  involved 
violations  of  the  true  principles  of  sym- 
bolism.    Where,  however,  the  figure  of 
Apollo,   associated    with    the  cross,   ap- 
pears   upon    the   coins   of    ConstantinCy 
some  decora,  we  must  regard  Apollo  as  a 
live  or  typical,  symbol  of  Christ;   or  when 
the  figure   of  Mars   appears   in  connec- 
tion with  the  sacred  monogram,  it  must 
be    considered  as  an   allegorical   repre- 
sentation of  the  Saviour, 
fig.  4.-A  Christian  sarcopbagas     A  Statue  of  Victory  was   set  up   in 
with  tragic  masks.  the  senate  chamber  by  Augustus.     Each 

senator  on  entering  the  hall  offered  to  it  wine  and  incense. 
Tliis  statue  was  the  occasion  of  a  most  persistent  struggle 
statue  of  vie-  between  the  defenders  of  the  pagan  religion  and 
^ry.  the  Christian  bishops.*     The   result  was   favorable  to 

the  Christian  party.*    Nevertheless,  the  figure  of  Victory  is  not 


Fig.  S.^From  a  Christiap  sarcopbagus.   Decorated  with  dolphins. 

infrequently  associated  on  Christian  monuments  with  the  cross  or 
with  the  sacred  monogram.  In  a  few  instances  it  is 
connected  with  a  bust  of  Christ  on  ivory  diptychs,  and 

on  coins  during  the  Conatantinian  and  post-Constantinian  period. 

A  fine  example  of  this  is  found  on  a  gold  coin  of  Constantine  the 

'  For  a  fuller  statement,  v.  clmp.  viii. 

^  V.  Ambrose:  Epist  xviii.     This  is  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Yalentiniau   iu 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  Sjmmachus. 
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Great,  where  Victory  holds  in    her  hands    trophies  and  a  palm 
branch,  while  the  inscription, 

VICTORIA  CONST ANTINI  AUG., 
encloses  a  field  in  which  appears  the  monogram  of  Christ.  A 
bronze  coin  of  Constantine  bears  a  representation  of  the  emperor 
holding  in  his  right  hand  the  labarum  with  the  sacred  monogram, 
while  he  is  crowned  by  a  Victory,  and  HOC  SIGNO  VICTOR  ERIS 
is  the  inscription.*  This  syncretism  is  very  strikingly  exhibited  on 
some  coins  of  Constantius.  In  Fig.  6  the  bust  of  the  emperor 
is  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  re- 
vei-se  his  full  length  figure  is  seen 
on  the  ship  of  state,  holding  in 
one  hand  the  standard  on  which  is 
the  ^,  while  upon  the  other  hand 
perches  the  phenix,  the  symbol  of 

rejuvenation   of    the    government  Fifr.  6.— ColnofCoiistaQtius— showlnffthemin- 

under  Constantine  and  his  sons.         »"^<»^  ^«^«°  ^^  chrtsOan  embieiM. 

This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  usual  inscription  FEL.  TEMP. 
REPARATIO,  and  by  a  Victory  who  is  guiding  the  state  to  its 
glorious  destination. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  later  we  find  on  a  coin  of  Majorian  the 
imperial  ensign  crowned  with  the  cross  (Fig.  7)  ;  this  is  held  by 
the  emperor  in  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  perches  the  figure  of  Victory. 
He  is  here  represented  as  treading  the 
dragon  under  foot,  a  not  unusual  man- 
ner of  indicating  the  triumph  of  the 
government  over  foes,  and  over  the 
discordant  elements  of  society.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  bust  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  shield  is  inscribed  with  the  ^.  On  coins  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
empire  the  figure  of  Victory  appears  associated  with  Christian 
symbols  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Heraclius  I.  The 
same  commingling  of  pagan  and  Christian  elements  likewise  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  of  the  Arian  barbarian  kings,  on  those  of  the 
Frankish,  the  West  Gothic,  and  Longobard  princes,  and  continued 
thus  associated  with  Christian  emblems  until  the  ninth  century. 

We  might  antecedently  expect  that  mythological  subjects  of  an 

amatory  character  would  find  little  favor  with  the  early  Christians. 

The  positive  teachings  of  their  religion,  the  perils  often  attending 

its  profession,  and  the  general   disrepute  in  which  its  early  adher- 

>  Piper:  Op.  cU.,  i,  s.  177. 


Fig.  7.— A  coin  of    Majodan, 
century. 
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ents  were  held,  gave  a  seriousness  to  life  little  favorable  to  the 
Lack  of  ama-  cultivation  of  the  more  delicate  sentiments.  Moreover, 
tory  represen-  Venus  and  Amor  stood  as  the  personifications  of  a  pas- 
tations.  g.^jj  whose   canker  was  eating  out  the  moral  life  of  the 

Roman  world.  With  that  vice  which  was  the  peculiar  besetment  of 
the  converts  from  paganism,  and  against  which  Paul  speaks  so 
strongly  in  his  Corinthian  letters,  the  Christian  Church  could  make 
no  compromise.  The  suggestions  made  by  figures  of  Venus  and 
Cupid  were  peculiarly  repugnant.  Hence  early  Christian  poetry 
furnishes  scarcely  an  example  of  a  nuptial  song,  nor  until  a  com- 
paratively late  date  do  the  monuments  contain  any  reference  to  the 
erotic  deities.  They  were  but  sparingly  introduced,  and  in  most 
instances  the  genuineness  of  the  monuments  upon  which  these 
figures  appear  has  been  gravely  questioned. 

Scarcely  less  aversion  was  felt  to  Bacchic  scenes.  The  higher  sig- 
Paucity  of  nificance  of  the  Bacchic  myth  is  occasionally  recognized 
Baochicacenes.  q^  sarcophagi  of  unquestioned  Christian  origin,  but 
the  paucity  of  these  monuments  plainly  indicates  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  respecting  their  influence. 

Somewhat  different,  however,  was  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
myth  of  Amor  and  Psyche.  In  this  was  veiled  a  deep  spiritual 
Amor  and  iniport.  The  fundamental  thoughts  were  the  wanderings 
Psyche.  of  the  soul  in  this  life  as  in  a  vale  of  death,  its  trial  and 

purification,  and  the  reunion  of  the  spiritualized  wanderer  with 
eternal  love  in  the  life  to  come.     The  association  of  this  heathen 


Fig.  8.— Amor  and  Psyche.    From  Santa  Domitllla. 

fable  with  scriptural  scenes  on  burial  monuments  of  acknowledged 
Christian  origin*  (Fig.  8)  indicates  a  likeness  of  opinion  of  pagan- 

'  This  scene  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  the  arcbaeolojrists.    Some  claim 
that  it  is  merely  decorative,  depicting  a  pleasing  garden  or  autumn  sceno. 
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ism  and  of  Christianity  with  respect  to  the  significance  of  proba- 
tion and  the  rewards  of  a  future  state.  This  is  suggested  in 
Fig.  9,  which  is  from  the  fragment  of  a  sarcophagus,  in  relief 
sculpture,  found  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  San  Calisto,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Lateran  Mu- 
seum at  Rome.  Amor  and 
Psyche  are  here  in  imme- 
diate association  with  the 
Grood  Shepherd.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
deeper  significance  of  this 
myth  is  here  intended  ;  pos- 
sibly there  is  the  further  sug- 
gestion that  the  sojourner 
here  can  be  successful  in  his 
attempt  at  purification  and    pi=;;^«-  y^-    „jhj.__ 

restoration  to  the  bosom  of    Fiff.».-Amor  and  Psyche  wltti  tbe  Good  Shepherd. 

Eternal    Love   only  by  the  san  caiisto,  Rome, 

merit  and  the  protection  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who,  when  he  hath 
found  the  straying  one,  layeth  it  upon  his  shoulders  and  bringeth  it 
back  to  the  fold. 

In  the  severe  criticisms  to  which  the  heathen  systems  were  sub- 
jected by  the  early  Christian  fathers,  comparisons  are  frequently 
instituted  between  the  pagan  teachings  and  the  sacred  Scriptures 
relative  to  the  agencies  that  may  be  employed  in  the  administration 
of  the  government  of  the  world-  Both  pagans  and  Christians  alike 
believed  in  a  realm  of  supernatural  intelligences  by  which  human 
affairs  are  influenced.  In  the  heathen  system  the  inferior  gods  and 
genii  held  a  place  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  angelic  Guardian 
hierarchy  in  the  Christian  scheme.  As  in  classical  mythol-  ^'^fi®^ 
ogy  to  each  human  being  was  assigned  a  particular  genius,  representa- 
tive partly  of  the  ideal  man  and  partly  of  the  peculiar  gifts  and 
powers  of  the  individual,  so  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
fathers  the  doctrine  of  guardian  angels  was  developed  and  taught. 
These  points  of  contact  in  the  two  systems  may  furnish 
one  reason  for  the  commingling  on  Christian  monuments 
of  heathen  genii  with  Scripture  characters  and  scenes.  The  earlier 
view  of  the  fathers  that  the  heathen  genii  were  evil  spirits,  mes- 
sengers of  temptation  to  the  human  soul,  was  afterward  modified, 
and  the  peculiar  offence  given  by  the  representation  of  genii  was  so 
far  diminished  that  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries  many 
examples  of  these,  nude  or  draped,  are  seen  upon  the  Christian  burial 
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monuments  {v.  Fig.  10).  Just  how  far  these  figures  of  genii 
were  for  purposes  of  mere  ornament,  or  may  have  had  a  religious 
or  dogmatic  significance,  has  divided  the  opin- 
ions of  the  ablest  archaeologists.*  To  draw  the 
line  between  the  genii  monuments  which  plainly 
represent  heathen  ideas  and  those  whereon  the 
^  .  ^  figures  express  the  Christian  belief  in  angels  is 
^f      §     not  an  easy  task. 

Besides  that  of  Orpheus,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  other  heathen  myths 
were  widely   appropriated    by   the    Christian 
fathers  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  illustration  of  doctrine.     Among  these 
the  phenix  played  an  important  role.    The  later 
version  of  this  fable  was  most  com- 
monly used  by  the  Christian  apol- 
ogist, and  its  representation  is  met  with  on  Chris- 
tian monuments.   Artemidorus  says  that  when  it 
is  about  to  die  the  phenix  comes  from  unknown 
parts  to  Egypt,  and  builds  a  funeral  pile  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh.    From  its  ashes  comes 
'?^"*T^\^t5\i  "1    S     *  worm,  from  which  arises  another  phenix  that 
t*-^  t  i-»M      t    I    then  leaves  Egypt  to  return  to  its  unknown 
^     home.     Thus  in  this  fabled  creature  the  two 
ideas  of  immortality  and  perpetual  rejuvenation 
I     were   united.     On  the  coins  and  other  monu- 
I    ments  of  the  empire  since  the  time  of  Hadrian 
s     this  figure  is  the  symbol  of  the  returning  golden 
^     age,'  of  the  apotheosis  and  immortality  of  the 


a»      The  pbenlx. 


.^> 


'  Gronaset :  Etude  sur  TExatoire  des  Sarcophages  chritient, 
Paris,  1885,  8vo,  has  given  a  catalogue  and  description  of 
one  Imndred  and  ninety-five  Christian  sarcophagi  found  in 
Rome  outside  of  the  collection  in  the  Latcran  Museum. 
On  many  of  tliese  is  noticed  the  commingling  of  Christian 
and  pagan  motives.  Indeed,  in  many  instances  the  Christ- 
ian character  of  the  sarcophagus  is  determined  solely  by  its 
inscription,  wiiile  the  art  and  the  decorations  are  in  no  way 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  heathen  sarcophagi  of  the 
same  period.  Vintage  scenes,  genii  of  tlie  seasons,  Cupids  nude  or  draped,  Hercules 
with  lion's  skin  (No.  5),  genii  holding  the  inverted  torch  (the  pagan  symbol  of  death) 
etc.,  appear  especially  on  those  sarcophagi  that  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  third 
ceniury.  See  also  Matz  und  v.  Duhu :  Antike  Bildwerke  in  Rom,  and  Garruod : 
Storia  deW  Art  cristiana, 
»  V.  Fig.  6. 
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rulers,  and  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Roman  government.  The 
fable  had  also  found  its  way  into  Jewish  literature.  Occasionally 
the  Christian  fathers  thereby  illustrated  the  story  of  the  creation, 
but  usually  it  was  quoted  in  defence  of  the  peculiarly  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  lu  the  first  century  Clement  of  Rome 
uses  this  argument.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitn- 
tionSy  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  Epiphanius.  The  Latin 
fathers  were  equally  ready  to  use  this  fable.  Tertullian  argued 
from  the  lesser  value  of  the  phenix  to  the  greater  value  of  mankind; 
that  if  the  former  thus  rises  from  its  own  ashes  to  a  new  and  youth- 
ful vigor  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  God  will  care 
for  those  whom  he  created  in  his  own  image.  In  like  manner 
argued  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Rufinus.  Ambrose  quoted  the 
rising  of  the  phenix  as  analagous  to  the  supernatural  a  symbol  of 
begetting  of  Christ  without  father,  and  Rufinus  referred  the  resurrec- 
to  the  renewing  of  the  phenix  and  its  producing  itself 
from  itself  as  a  sufiicient  answer  to  the  heathen  who  ridiculed  the 
story  of  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin.' 

The  artistic  representation  of  this  fable  is  sometimes  met  on  the 
coins  of  Christian  emperors  and  on  other  Christian  monuments. 
It  is  associated  with  the  palm-tree  or  the  palm  branch  on  sarcoph- 
agi plainly  of  Christian  origin,  in  mural  paintings,  and  in  Church 
mosaics  (Fig.  42)  of  later  origin.  In  nearly  all  these  examples  the 
same  ruling  thought  is  recognised;  namely,  the  resuiTection  from 
the  dead  and  life  beyond  the  gi'ave.* 

These  few  examples,  chosen  from  a  wide  cycle,  illustrate  the 
intimate  connection  of  heathen  and  Christian  thought,  and  the 
corresponding  influence  upon  Christian  art  as  seen  in  surviving 
monuments. 

>  Ambrose:  Psa.  cxviii,  serm,  19,  c  II.  Riifiaus:  Comment  in  Symb.  Aposi.,  c.  11, 
quoted  by  Piper :  Myth,  d.  rhfist  Kunst,  Bd.  i,  s  455. 
'  Kuater:  Sinnbilder,  etc.,  Heft  i,  ss.  94-97. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

SYMBOLISM  OF  CHRISTIAN  AET. 
§  1.  Oeneral  Principles, 

A  SYMBOL  is  the  outward  sign  of  a  concept  or  idea.  It  is  the 
visible,  sensuous  veil  of  that  which  is  unseen  and  spiritual.^  It  is 
Deflnitkm  ^®®^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^"  sake,  but  to  bring  to  mind  some- 

thing not  sensuously  present  as  though  it  were  present. 
Originally  it  was  more  specially  limited  to  the  cycle  of  religious 
thought,  and  served  for  the  illustration  of  divine-human  relations.' 

All  sensuous  things  to  which  a  higher  meaning,  aside  from  the 
natural  significance,  is  attributed,  are  symbols.'  All  religions  are 
measurably  symbolic  in  character.  The  expression  of  spiritual 
truths  and  abstract  notions  by  analogous  phenomena  in  the  physical 
world  has  been  common  to  all  peoples  and  religions.  To  commu- 
nicate these  conceptions  to  others,  and  fix  them  by  the  law^s  of 
association,  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  them  formal  expression. 
Hence  the  successful  teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  must  in 
some  sense  involve  symbolism.* 

This  was  the  favorite  method  employed  by  Christ  to  initiate  the 
usedbychriflt  ^^sciples  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  his  kingdom.* 
and  his  apos-  The  writings  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  early  Christian 
'^®**  fathers  abound  in  symbolic  expressions  which  were  de- 

signed to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  whom  they  addressed,  and 
more  powerfully  to  impress  the  lessons  which  they  would  teach. 
Also  practifled  What  w^as  thus  practised  in  language  became  likewise 
In  art.  common  in  art  representation.     To  guard  the  heathen 

converts  on  the  one  hand  against  idolatry,  and  on  the  other  against 

*  Bahr :  Symbolik  dts  mosawchen  Otdfus,  Bd.  i,  8.  1 5. 
'  Creuzer:  Symh^tlik  u.  MyOuAofjie^  B<1.  i,  sa.  H2-42. 

*  Diirsch :   Der  symbtdischt  Character  der  chvistlichen  Rdigicn  u.  Kunst^  8.  8. 

*•  Henco  the  use  of  the  word  symftol  to  express  the  formulated  belief  of  a  religiouii 
party. 

*  **  His  example  was  helpful  in  givinj^  direction  to  the  thought  of  the  believers  of 
the  early  centuries.  To  a  great  dej^ree  symbolism  was  found  in  the  mysteries  of  all 
ancient  religionp.  It  also  supplied  a  secret  pa»}<word  whereby  communication 
became  more  free  than  otherwise  were  possible.  The  intellectual  mysticism  of  that 
age  also  greatly  contributed  to  tlie  same  eud."  Roller :  Les  Catacomhes  de  Rome,  vol. 
i,  p.  88. 
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the  pernicious  effects  of  the  Docetic  heresy,  early  Christian  art  be- 
took itself  to  symbolism,  by  whose  aid  the  deeper  truths  and  mvi 
teries  of  the  religion  could  be  more  effectually  impressed  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Thus  in  art  as  well  as  in  language  the 
symbol  was  the  means  of  revealing  the  higher  spiritual  reality.' 
Herein  Christian  art  resembled  the  later  Roman,  which  seldom 
represented  objects  literally,  but  employed  visible  forais  to  express 
abstract  notions.  * 

Since  art  symbols  address  the  beholder  in  a  language  peculiar  to 
themselves,  the  relation  between  the  idea  and  its  symbol  symbols  n  o  t 
must  not  be  merely  fortuitous  or  arbitrary,  but  must  be  arwtrarj. 
such  that  the  one  suggests  the  other ;  and  while  the  connection 
may  not  be  independently  discoverable  by  all,  it  will  be  imme- 
diately recognised  when  explained.  The  outward  form  must  be 
developed  from  the  inner  spirit,  whose  expression  and  symbol 
it  is.* 

Likewise  the  interpretation  of  art  symbolism  requires  good 
judgment  and  caution,  lest  unworthy  and  misleading  conclusions 
be  accepted,  and  the  symbolism  of  early  Christian  c  a  u  t  j  o  n  in 
art  thus  become  a  wild  maze  of  contradiction  and  I'lterpreution. 
absurdity.  Its  interpretation  should  not  be  arbitrary  or  whim- 
sical, nor  should  it  become  a  stage  for  the  display  of  baseless 
fancies.  Symbols  appeal  to  the  sober  reason  rather  than  to 
the  aesthetic  feeling  or  to  the  imagination.  Hence  all  the  aids  of 
history  and  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  art,  must  be  brought  to  their 
correct  interpretation.  A  single  historicnJ  reference,  contemporary 
with  the  symbol  to  be  explained,  is  often  of  greater  value  than 
all  the  ingenious  speculations  of  learned  critics.  Familiarity  with 
the  cycle  of  the  thought  of  an  age  and  with  its  tendencies  and 

*  "  Light  becomes  the  symbol  of  intellectual  clearness ;  the  murky  and  beclouded 
atmosphere,  of  a  troubled  spirit;  water,  of  bodily  purification  and  spiritual  regener- 
ation ;  the  circle,  or  the  serpent  holding  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  of  eternal  duration ;  the 
tree,  as  it  puts  forth  its  verdure,  decays,  and  blooms  again,  of  the  changing  seasons; 
Uie  engendering  bull  and  ram,  of  generative  and  creative  power;  the  cow  or  the 
matron  with  many  breasts,  of  the  all-nourisliing  power  of  nature;  the  butterfly, 
bursting  forth  from  the  entombed  chrysalis,  of  the  resurrection."  v,  CJarriere :  Die 
Kunat  in  ZusammenJtang  mit  der  CuUurgeschichte^  Bd.  i,  ss.  70-72. 

*  Kugler :   Gtsckichte  der  Malerei. 

'Jacob:  Die  Kunsiin  Dienste  der  Kirche^  ss.  16,  17.  v.  Heinrich  Otto:  Kunst- 
archfwlogie  des  deutschen  MittelaUers^  4te  Aufl.,  186S,  s.  i,  etc.  "Art  is  the  appro- 
priate representation  of  an  idea  in  sensuous  forn).  To  completely  represent  Christian 
ideas  under  sensuous  forms  is  absolutely  unattainable:  hence  the  symbolic  character 
of  all  Christian  art  and  the  necessity  of  faith  as  a  condition  of  its  true  understanding 
and  interpretation." 
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spirit  is  needful  for  correctly  interpreting  its  art  symbolism.  The 
work  is  greatly  aided  when  a  considerable  number  of  references  to 
the  symbol  can  be  found  in  the  contemporary  literature.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  canon  of  interpretation  that  the  literary  references 
be  carefully  considered.  By  comparing  the  works  of  Christian 
symbolism  with  each  other,  with  those  of  the  contemporary 
Canons  of  In-  heathen  art,  and  both  of  these  with  the  holy  Scriptures, 
terpretoUon.  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  with  the 
related  inscriptions  and  literature  of  the  times,  most  satisfactory 
results  will  be  reached.  Hence  a  second  canon  of  interpretation  is 
that  the  sense  must  be  accepted  which  best  accords  with  these 
results  of  comparative  study.* 

Happily,  in  many  instances  the  coincidences  are  so  numerous  and 
important  that  the  interpretation  is  clearly  manifest ;  in  others 
it  may  be  doubtful ;  while  in  still  others  opinions  of  the  significance 
of  the  symbol  may  be  absolutely  contradictory.  For  the  interests 
of  both  art  and  religion,  in  these  latter  cases  it  is  wise  to  suspend 
judgment  until  further  discoveries,  rather  than  to  press  doubtful 
monuments  and  interpretations  into  the  service  of  any  preconceived 
theory. 

Christian  archaeologists  may  be  divided  into  schools  according  to 
their  opinions  of  the  originality  of  early  Christian  art,  and  of  the 
design  of  the  various  works  which  are  found  in  the  Christian  cata- 
combs and  elsewhere. 

One  school  holds  that  the  art  works  of  the  catacombs  were  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastics  for  the  purpose  of  incul- 
cating a  definite  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  They  are,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  strictly  of  a  symbolic  character,  whose  signifi- 
cance was  understood  by  the  initiated  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
was  veiled  from  profane  eyes.  According  to  this  theory  the  clergy 
were  the  real  artists,  while  they  who  executed  the  works  were  mere 
artisans  who  had  no  part  in  their  origination.  Even  w^here  the 
presence  of  purely  decorative  elements  is  undeniable,  and  these 
have  plainly  been  derived  from  classic  art,  little  inquiry  is  made 
respecting  the  probable  influence  of  the  heathen  cycle  of  thought 
upon  the  Christian,  but  the  symbolic  and  dogmatic  character  of 
these  monuments  is  strenuously  maintained.  This  class  of  writers 
is  entirely  consistent  ;  for  if  the  purely  symbolic  character  of  the 
remains  is  conceded,  their  dogmatic  purpose  must  follow,  since  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  Christian  artificers  could  have  had  the 
ability  or  the  purpose  to  work  out  a  consistent  cycle  of  Christian 
symbolism.  If,  therefore,  it  is  maintained  that  the  origin  of  these 
*  Kraus:  Homa  SoUeiranea,  ss.  200,  201. 
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works  must  be  found  in  a  desire  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  to  the  initiated — that  they  were  a  sort  of  bihlia  pauperum — 
then  must  their  symbolic  character  be  conceded.' 

The  position  of  a  second  school  is  well  defined  by  Hasenclever: 
"  The  art  work  found  on  and  in  Christian  burial  monuments  is  es- 
sentially decorative,  not  symbolic.  But  whatever  of  a  symbolic  char- 
acter is  connected  with  them  first  originated  from  an  association  of 
figures  which  were  already  widely  known  and  used  with  Christian 
ideas.  These  figures  created  the  symbolism,  but  the  purpose  to  use 
a  symbolism  did  not  originate  the  figures."  *  It  is  as  unhistorical  to 
sunder  the  connection  of  the  symbolism  of  the  early  Christian  burial 
monuments  from  that  of  the  contemporary  heathen  monuments  as 
to  sunder  the  whole  cycle  of  Christian  art,  the  entire  Christian 
civilization,  and  even  the  very  origin  of  Christianity  itself  from 
its  connection  with  the  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  non-Christian  world.*  This  principle,  eminently  just 
in  itself,  has,  however,  insensibly  blinded  the  eyes  of  its  defenders 
to  certain  historical  facts,  or,  at  least,  has  led  them  to  underrate 
their  value.  There  has  resulted  a  general  denial  of  the  originality 
of  Christian  art  works,  and  a  depreciation  of  the  biblical  cycle 
of  events  as  the  source  of  much  of  the  early  Christian  symbolism. 
This  school  has  erred  by  its  lacks,  as  has  the  former  by  its 
excesses. 

As  in  most  other  controverted  questions,  sound  criticism  sug- 
gests the  happy  via  media.  The  more  moderate  school  recognises 
the  influence  of  contemporary  heathen  thought,  and  yet  does  not 
disregard  the  powerful  influence  of  the  biblical  history,  nor  deny  to 
the  early  Church  a  measure  of  symbolic  art  origination.* 

^  To  this  school  belong  de  Rossi  and  most  of  those  who  have  made  his  Roma 
Sotterranea  the  source  and  foundation  of  their  investigations.  While  a  most  admir- 
able scientific  spirit  has  characterized  the  great  master,  de  Rossi,  others  have  pushed 
their  theory  to  the  wildest  extremes,  and  have  endeavored  to  use  this  symbolism 
not  only  for  apologetic,  but  even  partisan,  purposes.  This  is  conspicuous  in  the 
works  of  Qarrucci,  especially  in  his  last  and  greatest  work,  Storia  deW  aarte  criatiana^ 
Prato,  1873,  et  seq.  6  vols.  See  also  Martigny :  Dictionnaire  des  AnUquiUa  cJiritienneSj 
2d  ed,  Paris,  1877. 

*  Der  altcJiristlicke  Cfraberschmuck^  Braunschweig,  1886,  s.  260. 

*  To  this  school  belong  Raoul-Rochette,  Parker,  and  others. 

^  In  this  class  of  writers  may  be  placed  Piper,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
emphasize  the  influence  of  the  classical  mythology  upon  early  Christian  art,  yet 
has  given  the  Church  due  credit  for  symbolic  origination.  Also  Victor  Schultze, 
who  has  assailed  the  extreme  claims  of  the  first  scliool,  yet  may  not  have  been 
consistent  in  all  his  interpretations,  belongs  to  this  more  moderate  school.  Roller 
has  aimed  at  the  same  results,  but  is  sometimes  lacking  in  unity,  and  seems  at  times 
confused. 
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§2.  Chrut. 

No  authentic  portrait  of  Christ  has  been  preserved  to  oar  time. 
Whether  such  ever  existed  is  a  matter  of  serious  question.*  The 
No  portrait  of  circumstances  of  his  earthly  ministry  were  entirely 
Chrtet  extant,  unfavorable  to  his  portraiture.  Neither  the  social 
rank  of  his  family,  the  character  of  his  first  disciples,  the  re- 
ception which  his  doctrine  met,  nor  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
which  he  founded,  would  warrant  the  presumption  that  any  au- 
thentic likeness  of  Christ  could  ever  have  been  produced.  Indeed, 
all  literal  representation  of  its  Founder  seems  to  have  been 
avoided  by  the  Church  of  the  firet  three  centuries.  His  person, 
life,  and  office  were  concealed  under  symbols  which  were  especially 
valued  by  those  whom  persecution  and  a  common  interest  united  by 
still  firmer  ties  of  friendship,  and  whose  significance  was  understood 
only  by  the  initiated. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  frequently  recurring  symbols  is  the 

_  lamb.     It  is  found  on  mosaics,  is  associated  with   in- 

ITie  lamb.  ..  ,.,  1-1.11 

scnptions  on  burial  monuments,  and  is  chiseled  on 
sarcophagi,  or  painted  on  walls  of  the  catacombs.  Both  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  Christ  are  shadowed  forth  under  this  form. 
The  mention  of  it  is  so  frequent,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  reference  and  significance.  Such  passages  as  Isa.  liii,  7 ; 
John  i,  29  ;  1  Pet.  i,  19  ;  Rev.  v,  6,  8,  12  ;  Rev.  xiii,  8,  and  many 
others  are  decisive.  Moreover,  the  representation  of  the  lamb  in 
connection  with  the  cross,  with  the  A  Q,  or  with  the  monogram  of 
Christ,  ^^  further  confirms  these  references.  It  is  found  upon  sar- 
cophagi of  marble,  and  in  the  mosaics  which  adorn  the  triumphal 
arches  and  apses  of  the  ancient  churches.  Sometimes  the  lamb 
stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  from  which  issue  four  streams, 
at  whose  base  a  number  of  sheep  are  found.*  This  seems  to  have 
reference  to  Psa.  ii,  6,  and  to  Ezek.  xliii,  12,  where  the  king  is 
in  his  holy  hill,  and  where  "upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  the 

'  The  traditions  of  tho  painting  of  portraits  of  the  Saviour  by  St.  Luke  are  of  late 
origin,  and  wholly  lack  foundaiion.  Evagrius  of  the  sixth  century,  the  last  contin- 
uator  of  Euaebius's  history,  is  tlie  first  who  mentions  the  portrait  of  Christ  which 
the  Saviour  is  said  to  have  sent  10  Abgnr,  prince  of  Fldessa.  While  the  tradition  is 
much  older  than  the  sixth  century,  it  is  entirely  untnistworthy.  The  legend  of  St. 
Veronica  is  of  still  later  origin.  Also  the  statue  of  Christ,  which  was  pet  up  at 
Csesarea  Philippi,  was  described  by  Eusebius  from  a  mere  local  tradition.  Of  no 
greater  value  is  the  description  of  Christ's  porsoual  appearance  attributed  to  Len« 
tulus,  a  reputed  contemporary  of  Pontius  Pilate,  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  Senate. 

*  V.  Fig.  42.    lu  the  lower  zone  of  this  mosaic  this  scene  is  depicted. 
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whole  limit  thereof  round  about  shall  be  most  holy,"  or  to  Rev. 
vii,  1 7,  where  the  "  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall 
feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  water." 
The  streams  are  usually  interpreted  as  either  the  four  rivers  which 
flow  from  paradise,  or  as  the  four  evangelists,  and  the  sheep  as 
the  members  of  Christ's  Church.  This  symbol,  with  a  variety 
of  accompaniments,  continued  in  the  Church  until  its  further  use 
was  forbidden  by  the  TruUan  Council  at  Constantinople,  A.  D. 
692.  The  prohibition  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  Prohibited  in 
the  mystical,  extravagant,  and  misleading  role  which  the  East. 
it  then  played.  The  Western  Church,  however,  did  not  accept  the 
decision,  and  the  lamb  continued  to  be  used  in  ecclesiastical  art 
until  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  connection  with  conUDued  use 
the  crucifix  (as  in  the  Agnus  Dei)  long  remained  an  ^  ^^  ^®^ 
object  of  reverence  in  the  Latin  Church. 

Of  frequent  recurrence  on  Christian  monuments,  and  of  even 
deeper  symbolic  and  dogmatic  significance,  is  the  fish. 
It  is  among  the  earliest  art  forms,  and  pertains  to  the 
period  of  church  history  which  causes  it  to  be  among  the  most 
interesting  and  important  objects  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
symbolism.  It  can  be  studied  on  monuments  that  bear  the  simple 
word  *I;t^C>  a°<i  on  those  which  have  its  pictorial  representation. 
The  interpretation  of  the  symbol  is  determined  by  its  age,  its  asso- 
ciations, and  the  testimony  of  the  early  fathers.  De  Rossi  has  di- 
vided the  Christian  inscriptions  at  Rome  prior  to  the  seventh  century 
into  two  general  classes,  namely:  1.  The  subterranean,  ^vro  classes  of 
w^hich  are  the  oldest.  2.  Those  which  arc  found  in  church  Christian  in- 
burial  places  above  the  surface,  especially  in  and  near  ^'^p''^'^ 
basilicas.  The  latter  class  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  post- 
Constantine  period.  At  the  time  of  Constantine  the  catacombs 
were  generally  used  for  Christian  burial.   Between  the  years  A.  D.  338 

and  A.  D.  364  two  thirds  of  all  interments  were  still  .,^ ^_,    , 

Interment    in 

made  m  them.  From  A  D.  364  to  A.  D.  369  the  num-  tbe  cataoombs 
bers  buried  in  the  catacombs  and  elsewhere  were  about  **  ^™®' 
equal.  On  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  catacombs  by  the  zeal 
of  Pope  Damasus,  from  A.  D.  370  to  A.  D.  371  burial  therein  again 
became  almost  universal.  From  A.  D.  373  to  A.  D.  400  The  ichihus 
only  about  one  third  were  there  buried;  while  with  the  "re-o^^n- 
year  A.  D.  410  these  places  of  interment  ceased  to  be  tine, 
used.  Of  the  monuments  found  at  Rome,  which  bear  this  symbol, 
very  few  (probably  none  at  all)  belong  to  the  second  class,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  a  later  origin  than  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.    The  symbolical  Ichthua  is  associated  with  none 
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of  the  hundreds  of  inscriptions  found  upon  the  extra-catacombal 
monuments  in  and  near  the  basilicas  of  Rome.' 

From  the  great  difference  in  the  number'  of  monuments  bearing 
an  exact  date  before  and  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  from  the 
form  of  the  letters,  and  from  the  character  of  the  associated  inscrip- 
De  Rossi's  tions  and  paintings,  de  Rossi  concludes  that  most  of  the 
conclusion.  Ic/ithus  monuments  belong  to  a  time  either  before  or  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  this  emperor.  The  figure  is  met  on  monuments  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  but  it  had  then  lost  the  dogmatic  sig- 
nificance which  was  attached  to  it  during  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  is  used  rather  for  ornamental  than  symbolical  pur- 
poses. From  a  variety  of  considerations  it  is  believed  that  its 
peculiar  and  general  use  fell  in  the  period  when  the  persecuted 
Church  was  compelled  to  express  its  faith  under  forms  and  symbols 
which  were  unmeaning  to  their  enemies,  yet  were  well  understood 
by  the  initiated  who  were  participants  in  the  holy  sacraments. 

But  what  truth  is  conveyed  under  this  strange  symbol?  The 
itssiffnifl-  discovery  by  de  Rossi,  in  1866,  of  a  new  part  of  the 
canoe.  cemetery  of  Santa  Domitilla  at  Rome  was  further  con- 

firmatory of  the  opinion  before  held  by  many  archaeologists. 
Through  a  vestibule  of  severest  classic  style  the  visitor  passes  along 
a  broad  entrance,  somewhat  inclined,  from  which  small  chambers 
and  side  passages  extend  to  the  right  and  left.  The  ceilings  con- 
tain paintings  which,  from  their  simplicity  and  naturalness,  point  to 
an  origin  prior  to  the  time  of  Roman  art  decadence.  De  Rossi  has 
Cemetery  of  ^^t  hesitated  to  place  the  frescos  of  this  part  of  the 
Domitilla.  cemetery  in  the  time  of  Domitilla,  that  is,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century,  or,  at  latest,  in  the  first  part  of  the  second. 
On  the  walls  of  this  portion  of  the  catacomb  are  found  the  mutilated 
remains  of  a  fresco,  represented  by  Fig.  11,  to  which  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  directed.  We  notice  two  persons  sitting  upon  a 
Tiie  important  couch ;  before  them  is  a  table  of  the  ordinary  Roman 
fresco.  type,  upon  which  lie  three  loaves  of  bread  and  a  fish. 

A  person,  apparently  a  servant,  is  standing  near  by.  The  repre- 
sentation plainly  suggests  to  every  one  a  meal.  It  corresponds 
quite  closely  with  similar  scenes  depicted  on  the  graves  of  heathen 

*  The  seeming  exceptions  to  this  statement  appear  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  catacombSf  and  to  have  been  removed  to  churcH^s  for  purposes  of  oniamentor 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  sanctity. 

'  Of  the  pre-Constantlne  period  only  about  thirty  dated  inscriptions  from  Rome 
have  been  preserved,  while  of  the  post-Constantine  prior  to  the  seventh  century 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  survive.  But  none  of  the  inscriptions  after  the  fourth 
century  bear  the  symbol  of  the  fish. 
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families.  But  the  fish  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  on  non- 
Christian  burial  monuments.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  symbol  of 
extreme  luxury  which  came  to  be  associated  only  with  royalty  or 
the  favored  few.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  two  sitting 
figures  represent  two  persons  who  were  buried  in  this  catacomb,  and 


Flff.  11.— Supposed  eucbarLstlc  eoene.   Freeco  from  tbe  oldest  part  of  Santa  DomitfUa,  Rome. 

that  before  us  is  a  scene  from  their  every-day  life.  The  fish  on  the 
burial  monuments  of  the  Christians  cannot  comport  with  the  idea 
of  luxury  ;  hence,  we  must  interpret  it  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  which  the  Christian  fathers  had  long  entertained,  namely, 
that  this  must  be  the  symbol  of  Christ.  'Irjaovg  Xpiardg  Qeov  Tldg 
lorrrjp  is  the  confession  of  faith  whose  initial  letters  form  this  word 
which  is  so  frequently  met,  and  whose  pictorial  representation  is 
seen  in  the  case  before  us.  The  meal  here  celebrated  must  be 
regarded  as  having  a  eucharistic  significance  ;  the  table  Theconcinsion 
of  the  householder  becomes  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  reached, 
the  proper  priestly  character  of  each  private  Christian  is  here 
asserted.  Herein  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  (Isa.  Ixi,  6)  of  the  old 
dispensatiouxas  it  was  witnessed  and  affirmed  by  the  apostles  of  the 
new*  (1  Pet.  ii,  5,  9).     The  growth  of  the  literature  suggests  a  like 

*  Only  by  carefully  distingiiighing  the  (rod  of  tlie  priesthood  from  the  God  of 
prophecy,  in  ancient  Judaism ;  and  by  clearly  discriminatinjor  between  Christianity 
as  it  was  founded  by  Jesus  and  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
from  the  Church  of  the  times  of  TertuUian  and  Cjprian,  can  the  full 
force  of  this  arg^imcni  be  felt.  In  the  new  kingdom  of  heaven  sacer- 
dotalism WAS  absolutely  ignored  by  Jesus  and  by  his  apostles.  It  is 
as  little  recognised  by  the  apostolic  fathers.  Justin  Mart3T,  Ignatius, 
and  Polycarp.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  Christianity  corresponded  both 
in  idea  and  spirit  to  the  Judaism  of  prophecy — the  entire  sanctified  people  consti- 
tuting a  holy  priesthood  unto  God.  After  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  the 
idea  and  form  of  sacerdotal  Judaism  which  afterward  characterized  the  Latin  Church 
were  revived. 


Judaism  and 
Christiani- 
ty compared  In 
btotorical  de- 
velopment 
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result.  Prior  to  the  fourtii  century  this  explanation  of  the  symbol 
Tbe  literary  is  infrequent,  and  then  is  mentioned  in  very  obscure 
conflnnaiion.  ^gj-^jg  .  ^^^^  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  many  undoubted  references 
to  it  are  met  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers.*  These 
remove  all  doubt  of  the  interpretation  and  dogmatic  significance  of 
the  symbol.  The  'IX6TS  is  plainly  Christ.  No  other  explanation 
is  suggested  by  these  writers.  It  is  met  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Sibylline  oracles  (ver.  217-250).  The  unknown  author  of 
The  sibylline  this  remarkable  acrostic  has  by  some  been  assigned 
prophecy.  ^q  ^y^^  ^jj^  ^f  ^j^^  second  century  or  to  the  beginning 

of  the  third.'  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  derived  the 
sentiment  of  the  prophecy,  as  well  as  the  suggestion  of  its 
acrostic  form,  from  the  creed  then  accepted,  and  from  the  initial 
letters  of  this  'IXOTl  wluch  was  in  common  use  by  the  perse- 
cuted Church.*  This  article  of  faith,  so  fundamental  and  yet 
so  much  a  subject  of  derision  and  stumbling  on  the  part  of  the 
heathen  world,  was  concealed  under  a 
word  whose  pictorial  representation  after- 
ward played  an  important  role  in  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Church.  AVhenever  this 
word  or  the  figure  of  the  fish  should  be 
seen,   whether   rudely  scratched   in   the 

fresh  mortar  upon  the  stones  that  closed  «Jf-  i2.-The  iish  associated  with 
^,  •    V  V  ^  T_  o**>«r  Christian  symbols.  From  an 

the  graves  m  the  catacombs,  or  more  early  Christian  saroopha^fiw. 
elaborately  chiseled  in  figure  in  connec- 
tion with  other  symbols  and  inscriptions  {v.  Fig.  12),*  or  engraved 
upon  gems  in  signet  rings,  or  for  purposes  of  ornament,  in  all  alike 
was  recognised  this  precious  doctrine  of  their  faith  : 
I,  *Ii]aovgy  Jesus  ;  X,  XQiffTog,  Christ ;  6,  Seoif,  of  God  ; 
T,  *Tidg,  Son ;  Xor^p,  Saviour — Jesus  Christ,  Son  op  God 
Savioub. 

'  Becker :  Die  DarsieUung  Jesu  Christi  unter  dem  BUde  des  Fisclies.  Breslau, 
1866.  Pitra:  Spicilegium  Soksmense,  vol.  iii,  under  the  article  'IXOi'c^  where 
very  full  references  to  tlie  Christian  fathers  are  (i^iven. 

*  This  collection  of  writings  evidently  contains  an  admixture  of  Jewish,  pagan, 
and  Ciirisiiau  thought.  The  subjects  referred  to,  as  the  golden  nge.  the  Tulure  for- 
tunes of  the  imperial  city,  the  coming  of  a  Siiviour,  etc.,  show  a  diverse  authorship. 
For  literature  of  the  subject  v.  Schiirer  :  Die  neuetest.  Ztitgeschichte^  s.  513. 

'  Becker:  Op.  cit^  s.  14. 

*  V,  Becker:  Op,  ciL,  No.  71,  ss.  62-64.  While  the  inscription  on  the  monurocnt 
points  to  a  heathen  origin,  Becker  and  de  Rossi  have  shown  that  it  belongs  to  the 
highest  Christian  antiquity.  The  association  of  the  fish  with  otiier  symbols  of  man- 
ifestly Ciiristian  charncter  go  far  to  fix  its  reference  and  signification. 
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Other  mural  paintings  from  the  catacombs  at  Rome  and  elsewhere 
confirm  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation.  Some  of  them  bear 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  eucharistic  character  of  the  feast,  in 
which  the  fish  is  the  central  figure.* 

Among  the  most  instructive  is  the  series  of  frescos  from  the 
Catacomb  of  San  Calisto — that  portion  called  the  "  Chamber  of  the 
Sacraments"  (Fig.  13).    On  the  left  of  the  central  scene  "we  see 


Hit.  18.— Fresoo  from  the  **  Chamber  of  the  Sacraments,**  San  Caltata   Saggestfng  the  endi»- 

rlstlc  meal. 

the  three-legged  table  having  on  it  bread  and  fish,  with  a  woman 
standing  on  one  side  of  it  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  and  a  man 
on  the  other,  clad  only  in  the  pallwrny  extending  his  hands, 
and  especially  his  right  hand,  toward  the  table  in  such  a  way  as  to 
force  upon  every  Christian  intelligence  the  idea  of  the  act  of 
consecration."  *  In  the  central  group  are  seen  seven  men  sitting  at 
a  table  with  bread  and  fish,  and  before  them  are  eight  baskets  of 
loaves.  To  the  right  is  the  representation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
while  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  picture  are  foRsores  with 
arm  extended,  and  the  pickaxe  in  usual  form  resting  uj:on  the 
shoulder.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  figure  at  the  left,  with 
hands  extended  in  prayer,  symbolizes  the  Church,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  the  Bride  of  Christ  (Eph.  v,  24;  Rev.  xxi,  2  and  9)  ;  but 
it  is  better  to  regard  it  as  one  who  is  giving  thanks  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist. 

>  tie  Rossi:  Roma  SoW'tranen,  vol.  ii,  Tnv.  xv,  No.  2;  Tav.  xvi,  No.  1 ;  Tav.  xviii, 
No.  5.  Becker:  Darstellung,  etc.,  ss.  101,  lOn,  110,  116,  etc  Northcote  nnd 
Brownlow:  Plates  16  and  17;  also  vol.  ii,  pp.  71,  sq.  Kraus:  Roma  Sotterranea, 
Taf.  viiL    Roller:   Catacombet  de  Rome^  vol.  i,  chap.  19. 

»  Northcote  and  Brownlow :   Op.  ciL,  vol.  ii,  p.  86. 
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Fig.  14  represents  a  very  remarkable  fresoo  from  a  Christian  cat- 
acomb discovered  in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
It  iR  found  directly  over  the  altar  in  one 
of  the  chapels,  and  has  been  referred  to 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  centuiy.  The 
details  of  this  mutilated  fresco  merit  care- 
ful study,  both  on  account  of  its  location 
^  ^  rill  *°^  ^^^  intei'pretation  which  accompanies 
it.'  In  the  middle  is  Christ,  whose  head 
is  encircled  with  the  nimbus,  and  whose 
name  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  letters 
IC,  XC.  Peter,  nErPOC  is  on  his  right, 
and  Andrew,  ANAPEAC,  on  his  left, 
bearing  a  plate  with  two  fishes.  Baskets 
containing  loaves  are  on  the  ground  on 
either  side.  Further  toward  the  nght  of 
Christ  appear  the  legends  (TA)  IIAIAIA, 
servants,  and  HAFIA  MAPIA,  Holy  Maiy. 
J  The  mutilated  condition  of  the  fresco  in 
^  this  part  gives  uncertainty  to  the  inter- 
pretation, but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  may  represent  the  first  miracle,  at  the 
marriage  in  Can  a.  At  the  extreme  left 
of  our  Lord  persons  seem  to  be  seated  at 
a  meal,  while  above  is  the  significant  le- 
gend, TAG  EYAOriAC  TOY  XY  ECGI- 
ONTEC—*' Eating  the  benedictions  of 
Christ." 

In  1  Cor.  X,  16,  the  same  word,  evkoylag^ 
is  used  by  Paul  in  speaking  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
"The  cup  of  blessing  (evAoy/af),  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  ?  "  Compare  also  Matt, 
xvi,  36,  where  the  word  used  to  describe 
the  giving  of  thanks  in  the  multiplication 
of  loavc  s,  evxapiorTfaag,  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  Matt,  xxvi,  27,  to  consecrate  the 
wine  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  while  in 
Matt,  xxvi,  26,  a  derivative  from  the  same 

*  V.  We«cher  and  de  Rossi :  in  BuUett.  di  Arch, 
crist     18G5,  pp.  57  aq.,  73  sq. 
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word  found  in  the  legend  of  this  fresco  is  used  to  consecrate  the 
bread.  "  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed 
{tvkoyrjactg)  it,"  etc.  The  word  used  in  Mark  vi,  41,  to  bless  the 
loaves  and  fishes  is  found  in  Mark  xiv,  22,  to  describe  the  con- 
secration of  the  bread  in  the  eucharist.  From  such  comparisons 
of  Scripture,  and  from  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
especially  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  the  conclusion  seems  almost 
inevitable  that  in  this  fresco  the  eucharistic  meal  is  represented, 
and  that  the  true  ^Ixfiv^  is  Christ,  upon  whom  the  soul  feeds  by 
faith.' 

That  the  cross   was  widely  known  in  pre-Christian  times  has 
been  most  clearly  shown  by  independent  investigators.'  -me  cross  and 
It  is  met  in  a  variety  of  forms*   on  both  continents,  crudflx. 
through  wide  extents  of  territory  and  reaching  through  long  periods 
of  time.     The  interpretations  of  this  symbol  have  been  p^^w^gM-n 
almost  numberless.     Indeed,  its  origin  and  significance 
are  often  matters  of  question.     But  the  Christian  cross  can  have  no 
doubtful  import.     It   was  ever  the  emblem  of  blessing  through 
suffering  and  sacrifice,  or  of  a  triumphing  faith,  and  the  Church 
has   cherished  it    as    among  her    most    precious   and    suggestive 
symbols.     For  this  she  had  the  warrant  and  sanction  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.     It  was  the  magic  form  that  played  an  important  role 
in  the  exegesis  of  the  Christian  fathers.*    To  them  this  AmonR  the 
sacred  symbol  appeared  in  all  nature,   in  the    great  christian 
circles  of  the  heavens,  in  the  flying  bird,  in  the  ship  '*^**®"- 
speeding  under  full  sail,  in  the  arms  outstretched  in  prayer,  in  the 

>  V.  Krans:  Roma  Sotterra-Mct^  ss.  216,  217.  Important  confirmatory  evidence  is 
supplied  by  the  inscriptions,  notably  the  ichthiis  inscription  of  Autnn,  France.  This 
has  occasioned  an  extended  literature,  v.  Le  Blant:  Inscript.  chret.  de  la  Gaul 
torn,  i ;  for  literature  v.  Pitta's  SpiciUgium  Solesm.y  vol,  i. 

*  V.  Stockbauer,  Inman,  Zockler,  Haslam,  Lipsiiis,  Zestermann,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, for  1870,  etc.    The  literature  is  very  extensive. 

*  Speaking  of  a  temple  in  Lorillard  City,  Central  America,  M.  D^sir^  Charnay  says : 
*^  The  roof  of  the  edifice  is  slightly  oblique,  as  in  the  buildings  of  Palenque.  There 
is  a  grand  frieze,  richly  decorated,  the  ornamentation  consisting  of  large  humnn 
figures,  these  accompanied  with  arabeBques  or  hieroglyphs.  The  temple  had  then 
five  portals,  with  lintels  and  jambs  of  sculptured  stone.  Here  we  find  bas-reliefs  of 
remarkable  beauty,  and  I  have  made  caKts  of  one  of  them,  which  exhibits  two  human 
figures  of  the  Palenque  type,  each  holding  in  Hie  hand  a  regular  Latin  cross  with 
flowered  arma.^^     v.  North  American  Remew^  No.  308. 

^  However  extravagant  and  even  puerile  in  the  light  of  modem  criticism  may  ep- 
pear  the  exegesis  of  some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their 
work  was  inspired  by  a  deep,  pervading  love  of  the  cnicified  One,  and  by  a  desire  to 
enter  into  the  mysteries  of  his  expiatory  sufferings,  v.  Zockler :  Daa  Kreutz  ChrisUy 
8.  134. 
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branches  of  trees,  and  in  a  multitude  of  forms  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world.  The  demons  could  not  withstand  its  power,  the 
followers  of  the  crucified  One  were  safe  under  its  protection.* 

In  the  pre-Constantine  period  the  sign  of  the  cross  seems  to  have 
been  in  quite  general  recognition  by  private  Christians.  Tertullian's 
well-known  words  clearly  show  this.  "  Wherever  we  go,  or  what- 
sign  of  tbe  ever  we  attempt,  in  all  coming  in  or  going  out,  at 
cixwB.  putting  on  our  shoes,  at  the  baths,  at  table,  at  the  time 

of  candle  lighting,  at  bed-time,  in  sitting  down  to  rest ;  whatever 
conversation  employs  us,  we  press  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross."  •  Doubtless  there  is  noticed  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of 
the  crucified  One  a  desire  to  conceal  this  symbol,  which  in  the 
minds  of  the  heathen  was  associated  with  every  thing  humiliating 
and  disgraceful  In  the  earlier  inscriptions  and  monuments,  there- 
fore, it  is  generally  associated  with  the  monogram  of  Christ.  In 
such  cases  it  symbolized  the  person  of  Christ,  all  that  he  was  in  him- 
self, and  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  world.  There  is,  however, 
early  noticed  an  attempt  to  use  the  cross  independently  of  the 
•^  monogram.  In  such  case  it  often  appears  under  a  form  well 
known  to  other  than  Christian  peoples,  namely,  the  so-called  stcas- 
tika  (y.  Fig.  15,  lower  form),  many  examples  of  which  are  found 
Pre-constan-  ^^  monuments  very  widely  separated  in  time  and  place. 
tine  cross.  While  their  chronology  is  somewhat  uncertain,  it  seems 
that  under  this  somewhat  obscure  form  the  Christians  of  the  pre- 
Constantine  period  chiefly  represented  the  death  and  ex- 
piatory work  of  the  Saviour.*  But  the  claim  that  there- 
fore this  doctrine  was  derived  from  the  Indian  religions 
lacks  firm  support.  Much  confusion  of  thought  has  ob- 
tained, and  much  misleading  assertion  has  been  indulged 
by  writers  who  would  deny  to  Christianity  all  originality, 
and  would  trace  its  leading  doctrines  to  the  Indian  or  Flir.  16.— 
Its  doctrine  Magian  systems.  While  an  eminently  Budd-  JJ^  •^ 
not  of  Indian  histic  symbol,  even  the  swastika  seems  to  otbercbrist- 
°^^°'  have   lacked   s^credness,  and   had  little   sug-  *"  "rnibote. 

gestion  of  religious  doctrine.*    To  regard  the  8\Tnboli8m  of  these 

»  Prudentius:  Gaihemerinar^Hymnus  ante  aomnum.  "Crux  pellit  omne  crimen/* 
etc. 

«  Be  corona  Militis,  iii.     "Ad  omnen  pro(2:res8um  atque  promotum,'*  etc. 

9  This  is  a  question  on  which  the  archaBologista  are  still  divided.  Some  claim  thai 
the  opinion  that  any  form  of  the  cross  was  used  by  tlie  Christian  Church  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  ^  lacks  substantial  foundation. 

*  E.  Thomas :  Ancient  Indian  Weights,  p.  58.  "  Panirii  described  it  as  a  mark  of 
cattle." 
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religions  as  the  suggestive  source  of  the  symbols  found  on  Christian 
monuments  of  the  West,  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  century,  is 
shown  to  be  entirely  unwarranted  as  the  Indian  paleography  and 
inscriptions  are  more  carefully  studied.  The  Indian  inscriptions  are 
found  to  be  of  no  high  antiquity,  >  and  are,  therefore,  of  little  avail 
in  a  question  of  this  nature.  Rather  the  indebtedness  of  Buddhism 
to  Christianity  for  the  doctrine  of  a  genuine  Trinity  Beems  now  to 
be  established  beyond  reasonable  question,*  while  the  claims  of  the 
priority  and  great  antiquity  of  the  Zoroastrian  or  Maydyasan  tenets, 
resembling  the  Christian  teachings,  have  been  proved  to  lack  firm 
foundation.' 

The  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ  appears  f  re-  xbe  monourwn 
quently  upon  early  Christian  remains.    It  is  found  upon  o'  ^*»rtot. 
burial  monuments,  ancient  lamps,  glass  vessels,  gems,  and    coins 

'  "  There  is  DOt,  bowever,  a  South  Indian  insoriptton  which  can  be  accepted  aa 
genuine  with  a  date  before  the  fifth  century  of  the  Ghristiau  era,  though  one  or  two 
(without  dates)  exist  which  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  fourth  century  A.  D.'* 
A.  G.  Bumell :  Elements  of  South  Indian  Paleography Jromtbe  Fvmth  to  the  Seventeenth 
Century  A.  V.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1878,  pu  12. 

*  "We  have  been  entertained  occasionally  by  being  told  how  our  Christian 
religion  owes  such  and  such  of  its  leading  elements  of  fuith  to  Buddliist,  Brahman- 
ical,  or  Zoroastrian  teachings,  but  the  progress  of  knowledge  now  enables  us  to  luru 
tlie  tables,  and  to  prove  that  our  antagonists  were  the  real  borrowers.  The  Bud- 
dhists have  been  credited  with  priority  over  our  oouception  of  the  Triniiy,  but  the 
earliest  documents  of  their  creed,  dating  in  25QB.C.,  or  nearly  three  centuries  after 
Nirvana  of  Buddha,  neither  suggest  nor  foreshadow  any  such  corabiuutioii ;  though 
we  can  well  conceive  how  easily  their  missionaries  may  have  caught  the  iufection  of 
the  Aryan  devotion  to  threes. . . .  The  Brahmans,  in  their  turn,  as  lias  lately  been  dis- 
covered, appropriated  without  limit  or  scruple,  but  of  course  witliout  acknowledg- 
ment, the  ideas  and  the  very  expressions  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  . .  .  Some 
suspicion  might  possibly  have  been  thrown  upon  the  originality  of  our  received 
versions;  but  the  question  of  derivation  has  been  compreheusively  examined  and 
determined  in  our  favor  by  Dr.  F.  Lorinser,  whose  verdict  had  already  been  facilitated 
by  the  researches  of  odier  eminent  Orientalists.  BurneU:  Op,  cU.y  pp.  27,  28. 
.  .  .  We  can  no  longer  doubt,  therefore,  the  possibiUty  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
composer  of  the  Bhagovad-Gita  .  .  .  used  Christian  ideas  and  expressions,  and 
transferred  sayings  of  Christ,  related  in  the  Gospels,  to  Krishna." — Indian  Antiquary, 
October,  1873.  See  also  among  others,  Lorinser:  Bhagovad- Oit6^  Breslau,  1869, 
Weber:  Indieehe  Studienfi,  s.  400.  Lassen:  Indisehe  AUerihwnskundej  i,  623;  iii, 
398.  Wheeler:  History  of  India,  i,  407.  Kuenen:  Hibbert  Lectures,  1882,  pp. 
223-236. 

*  Among  others  who  have  established  this  statement  may  be  mentioned  Wesler- 
gaard,  Breal,  and  Oppert.  The  mdebtedness  of  the  East  to  the  Greeks  for  astro- 
nomical principles  has  been  shown  by  Biot :  Journal  daa  Savante,  April,  1859; 
and  Holtzman :   Ueber  den  Orsprung  dee  indisdien  Thierfaeises, 

The  earnest  comparative  studies  of  the  Indian  scholars  are  yielding  rich  results, 
and  correcting  many  errors  into  which  some  earlier  writers  have  fallen. 
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(Fig.  16).  The  form  of  this  monogram  is  various — sometimes  very- 
simple,  at  other  times  richly  adorned  with 
wreaths,  palm  branches,  and  gems  (v.  Fig.  17). 
It  is  not  well  settled  at  what  time  it  fii-st  ap- 
peal's, but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  used 

Fi«.  i6.-Monojrnim  on  coin  ^^^^""^  ^^  adoption  by  Constantine  I.  as  a  sign 
of  Antbemiiu,  A.D.  467.  upon  the  shields  and  standards  of  his  army.' 

While  the  genuineness  of  some  monuments  cited  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion  may  be  questioned,  still  little  doubt  can 
reasonably  be  entertained  respecting  its  use  during  the 
third  century.     Fig.  18  represents  the   earliest  known 


Flff.  18.— Monofrram  of  Christ  od  ed  sroosottum  of  San  Calisto,  Rome. 

example  in  the  Catacomb  of  San  Calisto.     This  mono- 

I  ^  gram  has  been  most  noted  from  the  fact  that  it  largely 

^1  I  displaced  the  eagle  on  the  standards  of  Rome  {v.  Figs. 

f\  I     g  6  and  7).     Like  many  other  events  in  the  life  and  reign 

1    I  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  cause  and  circumstances 

f^sV       ^  of  its  adoption  are  variously  explained.  Whether  through 

^      -g  a  miraculous  appearance  of  Christ,  or  a  dream,  or  a  vision 

^L^  I  near  sunset,  or  through  some  other  means,*  the  fact  of 

't  ^  V.  Ludwijr  Jeep:  Zur  Geschichte  Constaniins  des  Groasen, 

pSnn         '  Among  the  defenders  of  tlie  miraculous  appeRmnce  of  Christ  to 

^  ^         Constintine  are  the  older  historians,  and  Guericke,  DoUinger,  Alzog, 

\y^        and  J.  H.  Newman,  among:  modern  writers.     For  an  optical  ilhisiou 

',y\  or   natural  phenomenon,  with  which  may  have  been   connected  a 

+  proplietic  dream,  argfue  Augusti,  Schroeckh,  Mosheim,  Neandcr, 
Gieseler,  Niedner,  Schaff,  Stanley,  Heiniclien,  Koelling,  Mozley,  and 
others.  Arnold.  Tliomaains,  Lardner,  (Gibbon,  Waddington,  and 
others  regard  it  either  as  a  fable  or  a  pious  fnmd.  This  last  view  seems  to  be 
the  least  consistent  with  tlie  authorities,  with  the  character  of  Constantine,  and 
with  the  events  concededly  flowing  from  this  circumstance. 
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the  choice  of  this  symbol  cafinot  be  doubted,  since  from  this  time  it 
plays  a  most  important  part  on  the  coins  of  the  empire,  and  on  the 
monuments  of  the  Church. 

It  has  been  universally  conceded  that  these  are  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  Christ,*  and  that  the  monogram  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  Christian  character  of  the  monuments  on  which 
it  appears.  Other  meanings  must  be  shown  by  positive  proof. 
There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Christians  derived  this 
from  the  crux  anaata  which  was  quite  conmion  among  the 
Egyptians. 

After  the  wide  use  of  the  ^  upon  the  shields  and  standards 
of  the  army  and  upon  the  coins  of  the  empire,  the  Church 
attached  to  it  a  new  and  deeper  significance.  Hence-  na  later  sig- 
forth  the  conquering,  all-prevailing  Name  was  prom-  n*fl<»nce- 
inent  in  their  thought.  Fig.  19  shows  the  ^  associated  with 
palm  branches  and  the  celebrated 
motto,  IN  SIGNO.  The  transition  from 
the  thought  of  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ing to  that  of  authority  and  power 
was  but  natural.  The  art  of  ths 
Church  reveals  this  change.  The  mon- 
ogram appeal's  surrounded  with  gar- 
lands  (Fig.  20),  and  in  places  of  honor  ^^  ':i^^'^^:^Z^Z 
and  dominion.  Now  is  noticed  the  be-  legend,  in  signo. 
ginning  of  that  opinion  respecting  the  person  and  office  of  Christ 
which  afterward  clothed  liim  with  the  attributes 
of  the  severe  and  awe-inspiring  Judge,  and  later 
furaished  the  conditions  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
Mariolatry. 

The  tradition  of  the  finding  of  the  time  cross  by 

FiK.  20.— Tiie  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  rests  _.  ^  ,^^  .  . 
monogram      of  '  r        j   .•        .i,         ^u      The  legend  of 

Christ  encircled  on  even  less  secure  foundation  than  the  finding  the 
by  a  wreath.  vision  of  the  cross  by  the  emperor  himself.  *^™®  *'''^*"' 
While,  however,  the  acceptance  of  the  ^  symbol  by  the  em- 
pire was  comparatively  harmless,  and  even  contributed  to  exalt  the 
name  and  office  of  the  Saviour,  without  danger  of  idolatry,  the 
traditional  discovery  of  the  cross  by  Helena  proved  the  occasion  of 
most  hurtful  superstitions  which  fostered  the  worship  of  relics 
and  suggested  the  religious  pilgrimages  of  the  following  centuries. 
The  relation  of  these  pilgrimages  to  the  Crusades  has  often  been 
traced  by  historians. 

*  The  upright  J^  is  the  oldest  and  moat  frequently  recurring  form  of  this 
monogram. 
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The  Tau  or  patibulary  (sometimeB  called  Egyptian)  cross  is 
TbeTauorpa^  fouiid  in  the  catacoinb  of  San  Calisto,  at  Rome,  prob- 
tibuiary  croM.  ably  as  early  as  the  third  century.*  In  such  cases  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  the  primary  reference.  By  some  it  is 
regarded  as  chiefly  representative  of  the  idea  prevalent  among 
the  Egj'ptians,  namely,  the  source  of  life,  and 
of  hope  of  the  world  to  come;  to  others  (Did- 
ron,  et  oL),  it  sienis  to  connect  with  events  of 
the  Hebrew  history,  as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
and  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness — 
thus  becoming  an  Old  Testament  type;  while 
still  others  insist  that  it  is  the  deliberately 
chosen  symbol  of  the  pei*son  and  propitiatory- 
work  of  Christ.*  Sometimes  this  form  of  the 
Fiff.2i.  — A  Jeweled  croas  cross  is  met  ill  the  mosaics,  richly  jeweled, 
from  Ravenna.  having   the   firmament,   thickly  strewn    with 

stars,  for  a  background,  as  in  Fig.  21,  which  is  from  SS.  Nazario  e 
Celso,  Ravenna. 

Alone,  as  well  as  frequently  associated  with  the  monogram  of  Christ 
A  Q  monu-  ^^^  Other  Christian  symbols,  the  A  12  symbol  appears  in 
inenta.  Italy  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  in 

Gaul,  in  connection  witli  dated  inscriptions,  from  A.  D.  377  to  A.  D. 
547.*  This  manifestly  refers  to  Rev.  i,  8,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is  and  which  was 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  By  comparing  Isa.  xli  v,  6,  with 
Rev.  i,  17,  28,  also  xxii,  13,  it  appears  that  these  lettei-s  refer  to  One 
who,  being  of  like  essence  with  God,  stands  at  the  begiiming  as  at 
the  end  of  all  being,  who  rules  all  development,  who  is  the  centre 
and  goal  of  human  history,  and  who  is  Lord  of  the  Church.  While 
Jesus  Christ  is  "  tlie  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever "  (Heb. 
xiii,  8),  he  also  becomes  the  significant  force  in  the  beginning  of 
the  creation,  and  in  the  final  consummation  of  the  divine  purposes. 
The  monuments  upon  which  these  letters  appear  are  quite  numer- 
ous; from  their  associations  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  symbols 
that  were  otherwise  obscure.     Connected  with  the  monogram  en- 

^  V.  de  Rossi :  BuUett.  Arch,  aist.,  1863. 

'  The  cross  and  the  flfil)  arc  foiitid  on  early  Christian  monuments  in  Scotland. 
From  its  peculiar  associaf  ion««,  the  latter  is  believed  to  have  l:)een  an  object  of  wor- 
siiip.  V.  Forbes  Leslie:  T  lit  E(ir  I  y  Races  of  Scotland  aiid  Vteir  Monuments.  Edinburgh 
2  vols.,  1876. 

«  At  Rome  from  A.  D.  355  or  360  to  609;  in  Gaul  from  A.  D.  377  to  547.  Do 
Rossi:  Inter,  chruft.  Norn.,  Noa.  127,  143,  491.  Boeckh :  Inso'.  Cor.  Grate.,  Nos. 
412,  55.     LeBlant:  Manuel  (T  Ejnrp:  chret.,  p.  29. 
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closed  in  a  circle  (Fig.  22),  the  A  Q  suggests  the  eternity  of 
person  thus  symbolized.     When  associated  with  the 
J^  within   the    equilateral  triangle   (Fig.    23),    it 
awakens  in  some  the  thought  of  the  Trinity.     When 
found  on  burial  monuments  with  the  Constantinian 

monogram,  the  doves,  and  the  olive  branches  (Fig.  

24),  the  victory  and  present  fruition  of  the  departed  wiui  monogram  in 
through  Him  who  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  *^*^**" 
resurrection   and   the  life,  are  significantly  suggested.*     The  pre- 
V        j^     y  sumption  is  strong  that  all  monuments  on  which  it  is 
\  ^  r./      found  are  of  Christian  origin,  and  the  reference  to 
\j[  /       the  person  and  nature  of  Christ  is  unquestioned. 
V^  The  Church  was  not  slow  to  adopt  the  beautiful 

ogram  and  A  Q  Symbol  of  the  vine.   This  was  so  manifestly 
to  triangle.  sanctioned  by  the  words  of  Christ  himself 

(I  John  XV,  18)  that  the  most  iconoclastic  spirit  could  take  no 
offence  at  its  use.  The  lessons  which 
it  conveyed  were  so  vital  and  precious 
that  its  place  among  the  wall  deco- 
rations of  the  oldest  catacombs  at 
Rome  seems  eminently  fitting.  To 
distinguish  the  symbolic  from  the 
merely  decorative  use  is  not  always  Fig.  «4.— a  Q  with  doves  and  mono- 
easy;  yet  that  the  early  Christians  re-  *~*^  From  a  burial  monument, 
garded  the  vigorous  vine,  whose  branches  were  laden  with  luscious 
fruit,  as  symbolic  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  disciples  who  abide  in 
him  cannot  once  be  doubted.* 

Nor  should  too  much  stress  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  very  similar 
scenes  are  depicted  upon  heathen  monuments,  where  ^j^  symbol 
the  manifest  reference  is  to  Bacchus  and  his  worship,  need  not  have 
This  similarity  of  representation  cannot  safely  be  re-  **®°^"^^®**- 
garded  as  proof  that  a  like  truth  was  designed  to  be  thus  symbol- 
ized ;  much  less  can  the  derivation  of  the  Christian  symbol  from 
the  pagan  mythology  be  hence  inferred.  So  common  was  it  among 
ancient  peoples  to  represent  life,  joy,  and  abundance  under  the 
s^^mbol  of  the  vine  and  its  products  that  each  may  reasonably  be 

'  A  cla88  of  arcliseologists  denies  all  symbolical  cliaracter  to  the  circle,  the  triangle, 
tho  doves,  and  the  olive  branches  in  this  class  of  monuments,  and  regards  them  as 
simplj  decorative.  Wliile  tliis  view  seems  at  times  tlie  roost  natui-al  and  just,  in 
some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  it  with  all  the  attendnnt  conditions. 

'  For  illustrations,  see  Figures  1,  2,  which  are  chiefly  decorative,  yet  whose 
association  with  numerous  religious  subjects  might  also  suggest  a  symbolic 
character. 
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i*egarded  as  an  independent  origination,  and  its  teaching  distinc- 
tive.* 

The  beautiful  symbol  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  among  the  earliest 
The  Good  and  most  frequent  of  the  entire  Christian  cycle.  Like 
Shepherd.  ^jjg  y'mQ^  it  had  the  sanction  of  Christ  himself  (John  x, 
11,  19),  and  was,  therefore,  the  source  of  little  apprehension  to  the 
Christian  fathera  in  their  efforts  to  guard  the  early  Church  against 
the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  much  of  the  heathen  plastic  art. 

The  opinion  held  by  some  archaeologists,  that  Christianity  had 
no  creative  art  power,  but  borrowed  every  thing  from  the  heathen 
world,'  would  regard  this  symbol  as  immediately  suggested  by  like 
representations  on  pagan  monuments.  That  the  ram-bearing  Mer- 
cury' has  some  general  resemblance  to  the  Good  Shepherd  of  the 
Christian  cycle  has  often  been  remarked.  Also  a  satyr  bearing  a 
goat  or  sheep  upon  his  shoulders  suggests  a  similar  office  work. 
The  frescos  of  Herculaneum,  and  some  burial  monuments,  clearly  of 
heathen  origin,  in  which  the  seasons  are  depicted,  contain  like  rep- 
resentations. Nor  need  this  be  regarded  as  at  all  surprising  when 
Heathen  coun-  ^^  1^  remembered  what  a  prominent  place  the  sheep  and 
terpart.  the  shepherd  held  in  the  thought  of  ancient  peoples. 

To  each  the  shepherd's  care  for  the  flock  would  be  the  most  readily 
suggested  symbol  of  tenderest  solicitude  and  secure  protection. 
The  Hebrew  Scriptures  abound  in  references  to  the  shepherd  and 
his  flock  (Psa.  xxiii ;  Isa.  xl;  Jer.  xxiii;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  et  al,).  To  a 
pastoral  people,  acquainted  with  the  dangers  incident  to  this  mode 
Common  to  an-  of  life,  the  thought  of  the  shepherd,  to  guide  and  defend, 
dent  peoples,  must  have  been  among  the  most  natural  and  precious. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  very  similar  representations  of 
the  relation  of  the  shepherd  to  the   sheep   are  common  to  both 

'  Some  writers  on  comparative  religion  and  comparative  mytholoflry  would  erro- " 
neously  teach  that  because  of  great  similarit}'  in  the  beliefs  ormytiis  of  two  different 
peoples,  therefore  the  one  must  be  a  derivation  from  the  other,  or  both  must  root  in 
some  more  ancient  belief;  whereas,  each  may  be  entirely  independent  of  tlie  other, 
and  may  be  indicative  of  a  like  stajre  of  spiritual  or  religious  development.  "I 
hardly  suppose  that  the  most  ardent  hunters  after  histories  which  tell  of  the  loves  of 
the  sun  and  tlie  dawn  would  maintain  that  it  was  from  tlie  observation  of  the  sun 
and  the  dawn  that  mnnkiud  first  gained  its  idea  of  two  lovers."  Keary:  Outlines  of 
Primitive  Beliefs  Preface,  x. 

«  Very  emphaticall}'.  Raoul-Rochette :  Discours  sur  les  types  imilatifsqui  constituent 
Vart  du  C/tristianisme.  Paris,  1834.  Tableau  des  Catacainbes.  Paris,  1837.  I^ois 
Memoirs  sur  les  antiquit&t  chretiennes.     Paris,  1839. 

*  The  epithet,  Kriophorus,  was  applied  to  Hermes  from  his  driving  away  a  pesti- 
lence from  the  town  of  Tiumgra,  iu  BcEotiji,  by  carrying  a  ram  on  his  shoulders  round 
the  wallH.  He  is  to  l>e  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  guardian  against  pestilence  rather 
than  as  the  god  of  herds,    v.  C.  J.  Hemans:  in  Academy^  1872,  p.  147. 
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heathen  and  Christian  monuments,  it  would  be  illogical  to 
infer  that  the  heathen  symbol  was  the  original,  and  the  Christian 
the  imitation.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Christian  Church  The  christian 
used  the  art  forms  which  were  at  hand;  nevertheless  n^^J^^L'^de^ 
it  would  be  misleading  thence  to  conclude  that  the  rived, 
motive  or  spirit  of  the  Christian  monuments  was  like  to  or 
derived  from  the  prevalent  heathen  thought  or  mythology.  At 
times  the  teaching  is  directly  contradictory  of  Christian  thought. 
The  student  needs  only  to  be  cautioned  against  the  Needed  cau- 
hasty  inference  that  all  monumental  representations  ^^• 
of  the  relation  of  the  shepherd  to  the  sheep  are"  necessarily  of 
Christian  origin  and  character.  The  sound  principle  here  to  be 
observed  is  that  something  more  than  the  simple  form  is  nec- 
essary ;  that  some  additional  marks  or  confirmatory  circumstances 
must  aid  in  the  classification.  Fortunately  such  evidence  conflrmatory 
is  frequently  at  hand.  The  Good  Shepherd  monuments  evidence, 
often  bear  other  distinctive  Christian  symbols,  as  the  fish,  the  ^, 
the  A  Q,  or  these  combined  (v.  Fig.  12),  while  in  other  cases  thp 
figure  and  the  associated  inscription  are  mutually  helpful  in  the 
interpretation.  In  any  case,  to  the  early  Church  this  figure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  suggested  all  those  beautiful  and  consolatory  offices 
which  Christ's  own  words  so  clearly  taught  (John  x,  11-19). 
Hence  it  is  not  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  alone  which  is  met, 
but  this  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  badges  of  his  office,  the 
staff,  the  shepherd's  pipe,  etc.  {v.  Fig.  37).  While  it  is  easy  to 
become  bewildered  by  a  wild  and  extravagant  interpretation  of 
these  various  accessories,  the  teaching  of  the  central  figure  is  mani- 
fest to  every  looker-on.^ 

Other  symbols  of  Christ  and  his  work  are  occasionally  met  on  the 
monuments,  as    Orpheus,  noticed   elsewhere;  the  lion,  which  was 

usually  understood  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  might;  ^^ 

,/«,  ,  ,        .  1  I.1.1.T  other  symbote. 

and  the  fisher,  who  takes  into  the  net  of   his  kingdom 

the  fishes  that  are  purified  in  the  waters  of  baptism. 

§  3.   The  disciples  and  the  Church. 

The  followers  of  Christ,  whose  representations  have  here  been 
traced,  delighted  to  use  a  like  symbolism  to  express  their  own  rela- 
tions to  Him,  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  as 
well  as  their  associations  with  each  other  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  love  and  faith.     The   dove  is  among  the  most  frequent 

'  In  f:tude  sur  Vhiatoire  des  sarcophcufes  Chretiens  (Paris,  1885).  Grousset  gives  more 
than  forty  examples  of  the  Good  Sliepherd  found  on  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
firo  sarcophagi  in  Rome  outside  of  the  Lateran  Museum,  which  he  describes. 
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Christian  symbols  ;  it  is  of  especial  significance  when  found  upon 
burial  monuments.  It  usually  expresses  the  innocence  and  purity 
of  the  persons  thus  commemorated.  ^^ Harmless  as  doves"  may 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  those  who  laid  away  the  faithful  with 
the  sweet  expectation  that  their  Lord  would  very  soon  awaken 
them  from  their  temporary  slumber  to  enter  upon  the  fruitions 
of  his  own  kingdom.  Here,  too,  caution  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  symbolism  and  simple  decoration.  Doubtless  some 
of  the  figures  of  the  dove,  and  certainly  those  of  other  birds,  are 
used  upon  Christian  monuments  as  mere  aids  to  ornamentation, 
and  as  subjects  to  complete  the  artistic  balancing  of  a  picture 
(see  Fig.  29).  When  the  dove  bears  in  the  beak  a  palm  or  olive 
branch,  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  overcoming 
victory,  and  expectation  of  eternal  life  (Fig.  24).  Examples  of 
this  are  numerous,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they  are  of  deep 
doctrinal  significance.  At  Rome,  they  do  not  appear  before  the 
last  half  of  the  third  century,  and  disappear,  for  the  most  part, 
after  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixth.  In  Gaul  this  symbol,  as  most 
others,  does  not  appear  until  nearly  a  century  later,  and  continues  a 
century  longer  than  in  Rome.^ 

The  fish,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  of  deepest  import  when 
applied  to  Christ,  is  also  used  to  represent  his  disciples. 
Probably,  as  suggested  by  TertuUian,*  the  water  and 
rite  of  baptism  were  prominently  in  their  thought,  while  secondary 
reference  may  have  been  had  to  the  parable  of  the  net,  or  to  the 
conmiand  of  Christ  to  Peter  and  Andrew — "  Follow  me  and  I  will 
make  you  fishers  of  men  "  (Matt,  iv,  18,  19). 

Corresponding  to  the  symbol  of  the  Grood  Shepherd  is  that  of  the 
The  Bbeep  and  Bheep  or  lambs,  representing  Christ's  disciples.  It  is 
i^'^^'  sometimes  found  on  the  mural  paintings  of  the  cata- 

combs, and  quite  frequently  on  Christian  sarcophagi  and  in  mosaics. 
They  are  sometimes  cared  for  by  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  leads 
them  into  green  pastures,  sometimes  they  are  grouped  around  him 
in  the  attitude  of  earnest  attention  to  hear  the  Master's  teaching. 
In  the  mosaics  the  twelve  apostles  sometimes  appear  under  the 
symbol  of  sheep,  who  stand  six  on  either  side  of  the  Saviour  to 
"hear  his  voice"  (Fig.  42).  Occasionally  the  hart,  drinking  of 
the  living  waters,  takes  the  place  of  the  sheep  in  the  symbolic  rep- 
resentation of  the  disciples,  probably  with  reference  to  Psa.  xlii,  1. 

>  De  Rossi:  InseripL  ehrut.  Bom.,  U  i,  Nob.  10,  923,  991.    Le  Slant:  JnBcript 
chreL  de  ia  Gauk,  Nos.  7,  561. 
'  de  bapL,  c  I. 
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On  several  monuments  the  Church  is  found  symbolized  by  a  ship 
under  full  sail.  On  the  sail  sometimes  appears  a  second 
symbol,  as  the  dove,  which  seems  to  teach  that  in  the 
perilous  voyage  of  life  the  ship  of  the  Church,  under  the  care  of  its 
heavenly  Pilot,  affords  the  only  secure  refuge.  Also  in  several  in- 
stances a  rude  box  represents  the  ark  of  Noah,  from  which  the  dove 
goes  foi-th  on  the  waste  of  waters,  or  is  returning  bearing  the  olive 
branch  in  its  beak.  This  was  a  favorite  symbol,  to  which  the 
Christian  fathers  refer  to  teach  in  most  impressive  way  the  saving 
power  of  the  Church.* 

§8.   Other  symbolic 

Of  the  many  other  symbols  we  have  space  to  refer  to  but  few. 
The  anchor  is  often  found  upon  coins  and  gems,  some- 
times associated  with  the  ^ ,  at  other  times  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fish,  the  Good  Shepherd,  etc.  (Fig.  12).  Its  primary 
reference  is  probably  to  Heb.  vi,  19,  20;  sometimes  the  meaning  is 
very  obscure. 

The  palm  tree  and  the  palm  branch  are  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  the  burial  monuments,  on  lamps,  an  glasses,  on  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
gems,  and  in  the  mosaics.  These  were  also  common  to  and  the  palm 
pagan  monuments,  and  were  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews.  ^™'*^**- 
In  the  use  of  this  symbol  upon  the  burial  monuments  of  Christians 
the  primary  reference  seems  to  be  to  Rev.  vii,  9,  and  plainly  indi- 
cates that  the  deceased  has  triumphed  over  death  and  the  grave 
through  faith  in  Him  who  declared  himself  "  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life  "  (John  xi,  2). 

Of  like  import  is  the  crown,  which  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
The  lyre  is  usually  the  symbol  of  praise  or  of  abundant  The  crown. 
rejoicing.  The  peacock  sometimes  symbolizes  immor-  jfJ®en^!Tnd 
tality,  in  like  manner  as  does  the  phenix  the  resurrection  serpent. 
and  the  life  eternal.  The  serpent  is  also  met  on  Christian  monu- 
ments. It  may  be  connected  with  representations  of  our  first  parents 
as  a  tempter  to  sin  ;  or  with  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  ; 
or  occasionally  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a  symbol  of  wise  spiritual  dis- 
cernment. The  latter  is  especially  time  of  some  gems  of  the  Gnostic 
sects.  We  shall  examine  in  another  connection  the  cycle  of  Old 
Testamant  scenes,  events  from  the  history  of  Moses,  Jonah,  Daniel, 
the  three  Hebrew  worthies,  etc.,  which  were  regarded  as  types  or 
prophecies  of  events  under  the  new  dispensation. 

'  Tertullian:  de  haptiamo,  cc.  8, 12.     Qjrprian :  Epistoke^  Nos.  69,  74.     Justin  Mar- 
tyr :  Diaiogus  cum  TV^^^ie,  c.  138. 
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Occasionally  are  met  what  have  been  generally  regarded  as  cari- 
catures of  the  Christian  religion.     Their  fewness,  and 
The  carioa-  ,        - 

turesofcbriat-  the  lack  of  aid  to  their  proper  interpretation  in  the 
Ian  doctrine,  contemporary  literature,  cause  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  their  significance.  Nevertheless,  the  very  paucity  of  the  monu- 
ments which  illustrate  the  feeling  of  the  pagan  world  toward  the 
new  religion  enhances  their  value;  their  study  has,  therefore,  engaged 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  ablest  archseologists. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  g^'affito  discovered  in 
1856  amid  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  CoBsars,  on  the  southwest 
slope  of  the  Palatine  Hill.*  It  was  one  of  many  graffiti  scratched 
upon  the  walls  of  a  number  of  rooms  that  had  been  excavated  in 
this  part  of  the  Palatine.  Becker's  conclusion  is  that  this  one 
originated  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century,  through  the 
playfulness  of  some  pagan  scholar  in  the  imperial  Pedagogium. 
Fig.  25  shows  the  rudeness  of  the  drawing  and  the  barbarousness 
of  the  Greek  inscription.  The  usual  deciphering  of  the  characters  is 
AAEHAMENOC  CEBETE  {aiPeraL)  BEON,  and  the  translation  has 
been  suggested,  "  Alexamenus  woi-ships  (his)  God."  Careful  com- 
parative study  has  made  it  probable  that  this  was  scratched  on  the 
wall  of  a  school-room  by  a  heathen  pupil  to  caricature  the  god 
to  whom  his  fellow  Christian  pupil  was  offering  woi-ship.  In 
opposition  to  Becker,  Garnicci  attributes  this  work  to  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century,  for  the  reason  (among  others)  that  just 
at  this  time  the  Christians  were  charged  with  worshipping  the 
head  of  an  ass,  as  shown  by  the  answer  of  Tertullian.  In  his 
Apologeticm'^  the  recognition  of  the  charge  is  clear  and  explicit, 
and  his  answer  not  less  so.  His  attempt  to  account  for  this 
misunderstanding,  from  the  heathen  mind  confounding  the  Jewish 
with  the  Cliristian  religion,  argues  the  prevalence  of  the  calumny, 
and  may  account  for  the  existence  of  the  caricatures.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  amidst  all  the 
strange  syncretism  prevalent  in  Rome  during  the  first  three  Christ- 
ian centuries  no  account  is  left  of  the  worship  of  a  god  with  the 
head  of  an  ass,  least  of  all  of  one  who  was  crucified.  Yet  here 
is  almost  the  oldest  surviving  representation  of  the  most  sacred 
and  significant  event  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the  crucifixion,  under 
an  offensive  caricature  ;  thus  showing  that  the  description  of  the 

^  For  discussions  of  the  chronolnpry,  location,  and  significance  of  tliis  graffito,  ». 
Garnicci:  11  Crocifisso  grajfito  in  cnsa  dei  Cesari  Roma.  1857.  Becker:  D<ts  SpoU 
Orucijix  der  romiscJien  Kaiserpaldste.  Breslau,  1866.  Kraus:  Das  Spott-Oruc^vom 
Palatin  und  tin  neuendektes  Graffito,    Freiburg,  1872. 

*  1.  i,  c,  xvi. 
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prophet  was  most  appropriate  :  ^^  he  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness, 
and  when  we  shall  see  him  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  shonld  desire 
bim  "  (Isa.  liii,  2). 


Fig.  ?5.^Carlcature  of  Christ.    A  pafirau  ffrafflto  probably  of  the  second  century.    Palace  of  the 

Caesars,  Rome. 

Another  example  of  the  same  style  of  caricature  is  seen  in 
Fig.  26.  This  is  the  representation  on  an  antique  gem  which  was 
first  published  in  the  seventeenth  century.  An  almost  exact  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  found  in  TertuUian's  writings.*  It  is  a  figure  clad  in 
the  Roman  toga,  in  an  erect  position,  but  with  the  head  of  an  ass. 
The  fore  leg  is  extended  as  in  the  attitude  of  teaching,  while  before 
it  are  two  figures,  one  standing  the  other  sitting,  in  the  posture  of 
attentive    listeners.'    TertuUian    declares    that   under  this  repre- 

'  ApofogeHcus,  c.  xvi ;  ad  nationes^  1.  i,  c.  xiv.  and  1.  ii,  c.  xi. 
*  The  gennineness  of  tliis  gem  has  been  questioned. 
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sentation  was  found  the  inscription— "  Deus  Christianonim  ONO- 
KOIHTHS."  Many  translations  of  this  have 
been  suggested,  but  some  of  the  best  lexi- 
cographers have  preferred  "  an  ass  of  a  priest." 
A  like  mention  of  this  charge  against  tlie 
Christians  is  met  in  Minucius  Felix.*  "The 
heathen  attribute  to  them  (the  Christians) 
the  folly  of  regarding  the  head  of  an  ass  a 
sacred  thing."  While  resenting  such  folly 
and  wickedness,  in  common  with  Teitullian, 
he  makes  the  charge  of  like  folly  against 
the  heathen,  who  have  incorporated  into  their 

Pfff.-^20.  From  an  antique  ^"!^"^  ^^"'«'  equally  puerile  and  monstrous, 
gem.  Supposed  to  be  a  carl-  The  copy  of  a  coin  apparently  from  the 
catureof  the  teaching  Christ,  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Fig.  27)  con- 
tains another  enigma  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  solved.     The 

head  of  Alexander  on  one  side, 
and  an  ass  with  its  foal  on  the 
other,  are  the  strange  figures  here 
met.  But  the  inscription,  DN  IHY 
XPS  DEI  FILIYS,  is  still  more 
curious,  and  has  divided  the  ar- 
chaDologists  with  respect  to  its 
reference  and  signification.' 
This  worship  of  the  figure  of  an  ass  is  obscure  in  its  origin,  and 
the  cause  of  this  misconception  of  the  heathen  of  the  third  century, 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Christan  religion,  is  not  well  understood. 
Nevertheless  occasional  references  to  this  animal  and  its  worship  are 
met  from  time  to  time  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers. 

*  Odavhis,  cc.  ix  and  xxviii. 

'  Northcote  and  Brownlow:  Roma  Sotterranea,  vol.  ii,  pp.  351,  352.  These 
authors  suggost  the  translation.  "  Our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  Son  of  God."  May  not 
this  be  another  of  the  inanj  examples  of  the  F'3'ncretism  of  pagan  and  Christian 
thought? 


Fig.  27.— Ojln  of  Alexander  the  Great,  an 
and  iU  foal. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  PAINTINGS  AND  MOSAICS. 

The  earliest  Christian  paintings  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  day  were  found  in  the  Roman  catacombs.  Their  chronology 
is  still  unsettled.  While  de  Rossi  {v.  p.  29)  finds  ^^^^ 
sufficient  reason  to  refer  some  of  them  to  the  first,  iuks  Id  uw 
or  early  part  of  the  second  century,  Parker,  Momm-  ^'**^™**^ 
sen,  and  others  {v.  p.  30,  note)  believe  that  they  are  of  later 
origin.  The  evidences  of  an  early  origin  become  more  con- 
vincing as  the  comparative  studies  are  more  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive. It  seems  well  established,  however,  that  these  paintings 
were  chiefly  decorative.  Their  use  in  secular  relations  q^^^^  ^^^^^ 
could  awaken  little  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  <nffs  decora- 
Christian  teachers.  These  earliest  catacombal  paint- 
ings were  evidently  designed  to  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  subterranean  rooms  whose  walls  they  adorn,  and  which  were 
often  the  places  of  assembly  for  the  Christians  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion. 

On  careful  comparison  of  these  with  the  contemporary  frescos 
of  heathen  origin,  a  like  artistic  spirit  is  seen  to  be  similarity  of 
common  to  both.  The  ceilings  in  Santa  Domitilla  he^Jhen'^in^ 
at  Rome,  and  in  the  vestibule  to  the  first  catacomb  idr. 
of  San  Gennaro  dei  Poveri  in  Naples,  are  divided  into  har- 
moniously balanced  parts,  while  some  of  the  decorations  can 
only  with  greatest  care  be  distinguished  from  the  heathen  mural 
pictures  of  the  same  age  (v.  Fig.  28).*  In  each  is  manifested 
a  like  love  of  nature  in  representations  of  the  seasons,  scenes 
from  reaping  and  from  the  vintage,  dolphins,  birds,  flowers,  etc. 
{o.  Figs.  1,  2).  The  earliest  Christian  frescos  are,  however, 
generally  wanting  in  architectural  perapective,  as  this  is  seen  in 
the  Pompeian  decorations,  and  are  usually  less  artistic  in  technical 
execution.* 

Probably  the  artisans  in  the  catacombs  were  generally  unskilled, 
nor  did  they  attempt  to  execute  these  paintings  with  perfection  of 

'  V.  Schnltze :  Die  Katakomben.  etc.y  8.  12,  and  plate  iv. 

•  Eeber:  Hist  of  Msdieval  Art    New  York,  1887.  pp.  73,  74. 
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detail.  The  frescos  were  manifestly  painted  i-apidly  in  broad,  full 
line,  since  in  dimly  lighted  subterranean  rooms  minute  details 
could  be  of  but  slender  utility.  This  may  suggest  a  reason  for 
the  difference  in  the  artistic  character  of  the  frescos  of  Christ- 
ian and  pagan  origin,  since  the  latter  were  used  to  adorn  rooms 
where  light  was  abundant,  and  where  the  festive  character  of 
many  of  the  subjects  demanded  more  careful  handling.  Pains- 
taking study  of  models  seems  to  have  been  seldom  practiced, 
since  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century  the  Church  had  a  school  of  professionally 
trained  artists.  Nevertheless,  the  narrowness  of  the  cycle  of 
artistic  subjects  and  their  frequent  repetition  might  secure  read- 
iness of  execution  and  a  fair  degree  of  ease  and  vigor  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  introduction  of  symbolism  was  of  somewhat  later  date.  Their 
more  distinctively  Christian  character  then  first  appears.  The  merely 
decorative  and  pleasing  then  assumes  a  deeper  significance,  the 
paintings  become  a  means  of  religious  teaching,  and  the  mind  is 
directed  toward  certain  important  doctnnes.  The  figures,  the  dress, 
and  the  adornments  do  not  widely  differ  from  the  prevailing  i)agan 
style.  Notwitlistanding  this  close  alliance  of  Christian  painting 
The  cycle  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^  current  heathen  art,  Christianity  had,  never- 
Christian  art  theless,  an  entirely  unique  cycle  of  subject  and  thought, 
peculiar.  rpj^^  spiritual  depth  and  significance  of  its  portraitures, 

as  distinguished  from  the  mere  superficial  beauty  of  the  pagan 
art,  justify  the  claims  of  Christian  painting  to  a  good  degree  of 
originality. 

The  oftice  work  of  Christ  as  Good  Shepherd  is  sometimes 
revealed  only  by  the  accompanying  flock,  or  single  sheep  borne 
on  the  shepherd's  shoulders,  or  by  the  implements  of  his  offiice, 
as  the  crook,  the  pails  of  milk,  and  the  shepherd's  pipes  (Fig.  38). 
The  costume  is  the  ordinary  Roman  tunic  and  pallium,  and  the 
feet  are  generally  clad  in  sandals.  The  same  vigor  characterizes 
other  figures  in  the  earliest  mural  paintings  of  the  catacombs. 
Old  Testament  scenes,  as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  smiting  of 
the  rock  by  Moses,  the  loosing  of  his  sandals  in  the  presence 
the  burning  bush,  etc.,  are  treated  with  considerable  force  and 
naturalness. 

As  before  stated,  some  of  the  earlier  ceiling  frescos  reveal  a  pur- 
An artistic bai-  pose  of  artistic  balancing  and  harmony.  It  must  not, 
ancing.  liowever,  be  inferred  from  this  that  a  corresponding 

balancing  of  the  subjects  of  the  pictorial  teaching  was  intended. 
This  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  symbolic  principle.     For  example,  in 
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Fig.  28,  the  antithesis  of  Moses  smiting  the  rock,  and  Christ 
raising  Lazarus,  cannot  be  regarded  as  type  and  antitype,  since 
this  would  compel  the  use  of  too  fanciful  and  far-fetched  analogies. 
The  same  is  true  of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  and  David  with  the 
sling.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  artistically  balanced  pastoral 
scenes  were  designed  to  teach  dogmatic  or  practical  truths,  well- 


Wig,  28.— Fresco  oeUiDg  from  Santa  Domitilla,  Rome.    Orpheus  in  center, 
understood  by  the  initiated  but  unknown   to  others.     This,  too, 
were  to  carry  the  symbolic  principle  to  an  unwarranted  extreme. 

While  there  is  a  general  similarity  of  technical  treatment  to  that 
of  the  contemporary  heathen  art,  and  the  originality  of  Naturaineas  of 
the  Christian  handling,  coming  from  juster  and  more  christian  art. 
inspiring  views  of    nature,   has  been   questioned,*   these   frescos, 

*  Woltmann  and  Woermann:  History  of  Painting,  translated  by  Colvin,  1880, 
vol.  i,  pp.  163,  164.  Contra  v.  Schnaase:  Geschichte  d.  bUd.  KUnste,  2d  Auf.,  ill,  ss. 
102.  «g.  "  Christianity  first  unlocked  the  sense  for  nature  by  teaching  us  to  under- 
stand a  creation  groaning  with  us  and  by  showing  the  connection  of  nature  with 
ourselves  and  our  own  life.'*  Uhlhorn :  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism, 
Bev.  ed.,  pp.  66-69. 
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nevertheless,  become  invaluable  indexes  of  the  belief  and  life  of  the 
infant  Church.  They  prove  that  the  aesthetic  feeling,  common  to  all 
men,  is  struggling  for  expression  amidst  the  adverse  influences  of 
the  times,  and  that  the  new  religion,  so  far  from  being  hostile  to 
art,  is  seeking  to  purify  and  inspire  it  by  its  own  richer  spiritual 
truths.  They  show  that  the  early  Christians  were  animated  by  a 
religion  of  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness.  The  objects  in  these 
mural  decorations  directly  or  symbolically  represent  persons,  offices, 
or  beliefs  that  are  soul-sustaining.  Nearly  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment cycle — the  history  of  Noah;  Abraham  offering  Isaac,  and 
God's  interference  to  save  by  a  substituted  victim;  the  smiting  of 
the  rock  by  Moses;  the  preservation  of  the  Hebrew  children  in  the 
iiery  furnace;  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions;  the  history  of  Jonah — all 
these  are  of  a  character  to  support  and  inspire  the  faith  of  the  early 
believers.' 

In  the  pictorial  representations  of  Christ,  two'  general  types  are 
Two  types  of  early  met.  The  first  is  that  of  a  beardless  young  man 
Christ.  of  considerable  force  and  freshness,  quite  closely  resem- 

bling the  sculptures  on  heathen  sarcophagi  of  the  same  date.  This 
type  is  usually  connected  with  the  cycle  of  Christ's  miraculous 
works,  as  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Fig.  29),  etc.  A 
like  buoyancy  of  spirit  is  met  in  the  paintings  of 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  We  have  elsewhere 
{v,  p.  61)  noticed  the  relations  of  this  figure  to  the 
rambearing  Mercury  of  the  heathen  mythology. 
This  type  is  usually  without  a  beard,  as  in  Fig.  29, 
in  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  and  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  in  the  encircling  lunettes. 

The  second  type,  though  somewhat  more  severe, 
Fisr.  29.-chri8t  rais-  is  Still  youthf ul,  but  bearded  and  with  long  flowing 
Inff  Lazarus.  Fresco,  j^^j^        j^    -^    ^.^^^.^1^^   j^    ^^^^^    f^^^d    in    the    mural 

paintings  of  the  catacombs,  but  appears  later  upon  the  gilded 
glasses. 

In  both  these  types  the  influence  of  heathen  thought  is  manifest, 
since  the  quite  prevalent  opinion  respecting  the  Saviour,  which  was 
held  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  as  derived  from  Isa.  Hi,  23,  is 
here  dominated  by  the  heathen  idea  that  the  gods  must  be  conceived 

^  V.  Fig.  30,  in  which  most  of  these  scenes,  together  with  the  healing  of  the  par- 
alytic, the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  and  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  are  grouped 
about  the  Good  Shepherd. 

*  A  third,  found  in  tlie  mosaics  of  the  post-Conatantine  period,  is  elsewhere 
noticed. 
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of  as  endowed  with  vigor  and  beauty.     The  Greek  believed  that 
only  the  ethically  good  could  be  in  the  image  of  the  gods  ;  contra- 


Vig.  so.— Fresco  from  the  ceiling  of  a  chamber  in  San  Calisto,  Borne. 


riwise,  that  the  highest  physical  perfection  was  requisite  in  the  sen- 
suous representation  of  the  divine.  To  his  apprehension  virtue  and 
beauty,  vice  and  ugliness,  were  in  indissoluble  union.  The  beautiful 
was  the  good,  and  deformity  was  felt  to  be  a  consequence  of  evil. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  most  worthy  embodiment  of 
the  divine  should  be  in  perfect  and  beautiful  forms.  Unlike  the 
gods  of  the  Indians  and  the  Egyptians,  with  which  much  of  the 
grotesque  and  ugly  was  often  connected,  the  gods  of  the  Greeks, 
being  conceived  as  free  from  moral  imperfections,  were  represented 
by  images  of  truest  nobility  and  beauty,  and  free  from  every  trace 
of  sorrow  and  weakness.* 

But  this  type  of  Christ  underwent  a  remarkable  transformation. 
Fig.    31    is   the   representation   of    a  fresco   bust   dis-  The  later  f res- 
covered  by  Bosio  in  the  catacomb  of  San  Ponziano,  at  ^^  \hee&i^ 
Rome.     This  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  type  found  lier  types, 
in  the  earlier  frescos.     The  form  of  the  cross,  the  richly  jeweled 

'  v.  Alt :  Die  Eeiligenbilder,  etc.,  pp.  4-7. 
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corona,  the  more  grave  and  mature  cast  of  countenance,  the  peculiar 
curve  of  the  eyebrows,  are  positive  proofs  of  a  new  era  of  art.    A 


Fig.  31.— Bust  of  Christ  from  San  Ponzlano.    Probably  from  ninth  century. 

somewhat  similar  art  type  is  seen  in  Fig.  32,  which  is  from  one  of 
the  catacombs  of  Naples.  It  is  of  the  sixth  century.  The  long, 
pointed  beard,  the  elongated  features,  the  countenance  bearing  an 
appearance  of  haggardness  and  of  sorrow,  are  in  directest  contrast 
with  the  air  of  youthful  vigor  and  cheerfulness  that  characterizes  the 
frescos  and  bass-reliefs  which  represent  the  biblical  cycle  of  Christ's 
works.  The  corona,  the  open  book,  and  the  hand  raised  in  the  man- 
ner of  teaching,  show  that  the  conception  of  Christ  has  shifted  from 
that  of  the  benevolent  wonder-worker  to  that  of  the  severe,  authori- 
tative, and  majestic  teacher  and  ruler. 

The  crypt  of  Santa  Cecilia  is  among  the  most  interesting  in  the 
immense  cemeteiy  of  San  Calisto.  It  is  connected  with  the  martyr- 
dom of  one  of  the  most  revered  female  saints  of  the  early  Church,  and 
is  rich  in  epigraphical  and  pictorial  objects  which  aid  in  the  under- 
standing of  some  portions  of  her  curious  histoiy.  The  pictures  now 
preserved  in  this  crypt  are  manifestly  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
original  ornamentation,  since  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  that 
mosaics  and  slabs  of  porphyry  have  in  some  instances  been  removed. 
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Flir.  32.— Bust  of  Christ  from  a  cemetery  of  Naples, 
of  tbe  sixth  i-eDtury. 


tics,  and  has  lost  the  freedom 
and  grace  of  the  pictures  pro- 
duced under  the  influence  of 
the  classic  spirit. 

The  tendency  to  increased 
decoration,  and  to  clothing 
the  person  of  Christ  with  the 
insignia  of  authority,  in  con- 
trast with  the  simplicity  of 
the  earlier  frescos,  is  further 
seen  in  the  accompanying  rep- 
resentation of  a  mural  paint- 
ing found  in  the  small  subur- 
ban cemetery  of  Santa  Gene- 
rosa,  near  Rome  (Fig.  34).  It 
is  believed  to  belong  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century. 
Christ  is  here  associated  with 
saints,   whose  names  are   in- 


Pi*obably 


In  one  of  the  bu- 
rial niches  is  found 
a  bust  of  Christ, 
represented  by  Fig. 
33,  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  sev- 
enth century.  The 
Greek  nimbus,  the 
hand  in  the  posi- 
tion of  blessing  or 
of  teaching,  and 
l!ie  book  held  in 
the  left  hand,  are 
symbols  of  author- 
ity. The  whole  ex- 
pression and  execu- 
tion of  the  fresco 
suggest  a  distinc- 
tively Byzantine 
influence,  and  indi- 
cate that  the  ail  of 
the  Church  has  fal- 
len under  the  direc- 
tion   of    ecclesias- 


Fiff.  88.— From  the  crypt  Santa  C«"CllIa,  cpineiery  of 
San  Calisto.   Probably  of  seventh  century. 
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scribed  on  the  walls  in  the  style  of  the  later  Byzantine  pictui-es. 
He  is  clad  in  the  customary  tunic  and  pallium^  whose  di-apeiy 
lacks  grace  and  flexibility;  his  right  hand  is  extended  in  the  fashion 
of  the  teacher,  or,  as  some  discover  in  it,  in  the  act  of  benediction 
after  the  Greek  manner ;  in  the  left  is  held  the  book,  highly  orna- 
mented with  jewels.  The  entire  picture  indicates  a  later  origin, 
and  a  wide  departure  from  the  youthful  vigor  and  naive  simplicity 
of  the  earlier  figures  of  Christ.  The  jeweled  crowns,  and  the  exces-  . 
sive  ornamentation  in  the  case  of  the  female  figure,  are  further  evi- 
dences of  art  decadence. 

While  the  fact  is  unquestioned,  the  reason  of  the  transition  from 
the  youthful  type  of  Christ,  as  it  is  met  in  the  earlier  frescos  and 
sculpture,  to  the  more  severe  and  majestic  type  of  the  later  repre- 
sentations is  not  manifest.  A  change  so  marked  and  general  could 
not  result  from  fortuitous  or  transient  causes.  Had  the  earlier  t^-pe 
of  Christ  tallied  with  the  conceptions  of  the  later  Church  it  would 
have  continued. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tlie  Arian  controversy  left  its  impress 
upon  the  art  representations  of  the  Saviour  in  the  fourth  and  follow- 
ing centuries.  It  is  well  known  that  interest  in  the  nature  and 
person  of  Clirist  was  not  limited  to  the  theologians,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  his  divinity  was  debated  by  all  classes  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  adoption  of  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  creeds  must 
necessarily  have  greatly  exalted  the  conception  of  the  dignity  and 
power  of  Christ.  This  personage,  "  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  . 
Light  of  Light,  veiy  God  of  very  God,  .  .  .  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  .  .  .  who  cometh  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead," 
must  find  a  representation  in  art  which  should  correspond  with  this 
sublime  conception.  Evidently  the  earlier  simi)ler  fonns  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  of  the  benevolent  Wonder-worker  failed  to 
express  tlie  thought  which  the  creed  had  embodied.  To  develop 
a  type  which  might  more  fully  accord  with  the  prevailing  belief 
was  but  natural  and  necessary.  Moreover,  a  triumphing  Church 
demanded  that  the  elaborate  mcoiies  wliieli  now  adorned  the 
apses  and  triumphal  arches  of  the  basilicas  should  impress  upon 
tlie  wo]'shii)per8  the  truth  of  the  accepted  s^-mbols.  The  .^fij^- 
matic  interest  must  have  influenced  the  art  development,  and  may 
have  occasioned  the  introduction  of  the  new  type  which  is  the 
representation  of  the  mighty,  the  exalted,  and  superhuman  Christ. 
This  type  became  common  in  the  imposing  mosaics,  in  some  of  the 
frescos,  and  on  some  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  sarcoph- 
agi, while  the  earlier  t3q>e  was  continued  in  the  cycle  of  biblical 
historj?^  and  in  symbolic  representations.     While  the  artistic  exe- 
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cution  in  the  latter  is  inferior  it  more  fully  embodied  the  prevailing 
belief. 

The  representations  of  persons  with  uplifted  hands  as  in  the  act 
of  prayer,  technically  called  OranteSy  are  quite  frequent 
in  the  early  Christian  art  of  the  Roman  catacombs. 
While  their  reference  is  not  always  clear,  by  association  with  other 
objects  their  import  is  sometimes  suggested.  Probably  they  indi- 
cate the  devout  character  of  the  depaited  on  or  near  whose  tomb 
they  are  found.  Possibly  in  exceptional  cases  reference  may  be 
had  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Examples  are  also  found  sculptured  on 
sarcophagi. 

Representations  of  the  Virgin  are  quite  frequent.*  But  an  iso- 
lated picture  or  a  veritable  portrait  of  Mary  is  not  met  in  the  pre- 
No  symboUcai  Constantine  frescos  of  the  catacombs,  in  the  oldest 
representauon  mosaics  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  nor  anywhere  in  the 
of  uie  virgin,  earliest  Christian  sculpture.  Generally  she  is  associated 
with  the  child  Jesus,  who  sits  upon  her  lap  or  is  held  in  her  arms. 
The  Virgin  is  never,  like  her  divine  Son,  represented  symbolically.* 

The  Virgin  with  the  star  (Fig.  35)  is  probably  the  oldest  fresco 


Flfp,  85.— Vlrsrln  and  star  from  Santa  Piiscllla,  Rome. 

'  De  Rossi  mentions  more  than  twenty. 

•  Eckl:  Die  Madonna  als  Gegemtnnd  chrt'Mlich^  Kuristmnlprei  und  Sndptur^  1883, 
p.  3.  On  a  few  gilt  plasses  of  a  later  orijrin  she  appears  alonp,  and  n  single  example 
of  a  marble  found  in  Gaul,  much  defaced  nnd  of  tuiknown  da'e,  bearing  the  in- 
scription \f  ARIA  VIRGO  MTNTSTRR  DK  TEMPLO  GKROSOLA,  has  sometimes 
been  referred  to  as  showinar  her  consecraiion  to  the  temple  service  during  her  infmcv. 
This  opinion  finds  very  slender  monuraeuial  support— probably  none  earlier  thnn  tlio 
seventh  century. 
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of  this  subject.  It  is  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa  PrisciUa,  and  is 
claimed  by  de  Rossi  to  belong  to  the  first  century*  or  early  part  of  the 
second.  The  most  natural  suggestion  of  the  scene  is  that  of  the 
holy  family.  Joseph  points  to  the  star,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
subject  of  the  fresco,  and  thus  confines  it  to  the  cycle  of  biblical 
history.  The  more  labored  interpretation  of  de  Rossi,  that  the 
male  figure  refers  to  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  (prob- 
ably to  Isaiah),  who  points  forward  to  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  which 
was  to  indicate  where  the  Virgin  mother  and  the  infant  Jesus  were 
to  be  found,  seems  unnecessary,  and  adds  little  to  the  value  of  the 
testimony  of  such  paintings.  In  either  interpretation  the  fresco 
would  have  a  purely  biblical  character,  and  represent  an  historical 
event  wholly  void  of  the  dogmatic  significance  which  has  been 
atti-ibuted  to  it  by  some  Catholic  commentators. 

The  Virgin  and  child  from  Santa  Domitilla  (Fig.  36),  has  been 
referred  to  the  second  half  of  _^ 


the  third  century.  There  is 
evidence  that  it  was  originally 
a  part  of  a  representation  of 
the  "  adoration  of  the  magi," 
since  faint  traces  of  four  of 
these  magi  are  here  seen,  as 
in  the  fresco  from  SS.  Pietro 
e  Marcellino  outlines  of  two 
only  appear.  The  whole  scene 
is  simply  biblical.  It  has  a 
severity  of  artistic  treatment 
suggesting  a  very  early  origin. 
The  fresco  in  the  cemetery 
of  Santa  Agnese  (Fig.  37), 
on  the  Via  Nomentana,  be- 
longs to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century.  It  represents  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  child 
Jesus. 

The  Virgin  extends  the  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  in 
harmony  with  the  class  of  figures  called  Orantes,  Neither  the 
Virgin  nor  child   is   encircled  with   the   nimbus,  but  the  sacred 

*  We  pnve  tV.ia  and  a  few  other  photogrnph'*  to  convey  to  tlie  tminitiated  some  idea 
of  the  real  condition  of  these  frescos.  From  the  elaborate  enp^vinjra  and  chromo- 
litliogrraphs  of  Peret  and  others,  entirely  iinjiiat  opinions  of  the  artistic  excellence  of 
tliese  romains  might  be  formed.  Frequently  mtich  must  be  supplied  both  in  outline 
and  color  to  complete  the  fresco.    Our  plate  is  afler  a  photograph  by  Roller. 


Fig.  80.— Virgin  and  chOd.  from  Santa  Domitilla, 
Rome. 
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monogram  clearly  indicates*  the  subjects.  This  seems  to  be  the 
first  attempt  to  produce  any  thing  like  a  portrait  of  Mary  The 
growing  taste  for  ornamentation  is  noticed  in  the  jeweled  necklace ; 


Fig.  S7.— VlrglD  and  child,  from  Santa  Afrnese,  Rome, 
the   wide   departure  of  the  details  of   the  figure  from  the   noble 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  frescos  points  to  a  later  origin,  and  plainly 
suggests  a  possible  Byzantine  influence.* 

From  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  the  artists  who  portray  the 
Virgin  and  the  child  depart  from  the  simple  biblical  story.  The 
frescos,  and  especially  the  elaborate  mosaics,"  seem  to  be  "  little  less 
than  embodied  creeds,  reflecting  from  century  to  century  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  of  highest  authority  in 
the  Church."  *  The  simplicity  of  faith  and  the  supporting  trust 
and  hope  which  characterized  the  Christians  in  the  age  of  obscurity 
and  persecution  yielded  to  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  triumphing 
and  protected  Church.* 

'  The  circumstance  that  the  P  of  the  monogram  points  in  both  instances  toward  the 
figures  is  manifestly  of  no  dogmatic  importance.  The  claims  of  some  Catiioh'c  writers, 
b;ised  on  this  seeraiiigl}'  accidental  circumstance,  must  be  regarded  as  unscientific. 

*  From  the  absence  of  the  corooa  in  case  of  both  mother  and  child,  and  from  the 
general  style,  de  Rossi  has  been  led  to  place  this  in  the  time  of  Constantino. 

^  Those  are  described  later  in  tins  chapter. 

*  Mariott:   The  Ttstimony  of  the  Catacombs,  etc.,  p.  34. 

*  "  It  was  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  which  they  (the  early  Christians)  embodied 
in  their  pictures  of  the  Virgin  mother  and  her  holy  Child.  "Clirist  crucified,"  they 
recalled,  even  in  the  em^»lcmatic  letters  inscribed  beside  him ;  Christ  the  Good 
Physician  of  body  and  soul,  in  their  oft-repeated  pictures  of  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
or  the  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  Christ  the  Bread  from  Heaven,  in  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves;  Christ  the  Prince  of  life,  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  grave;  Christ, 
the  Stur  risen  out  of  Jacob,  and  ihe  Desire  of  all  nations,  in  the  star-led  magi,  laying 
their  offering  at  his  feet  in  Bethlehem ;  Christ,  above  all,  in  that  form  which  to 
Christian  hearts  is  the  tcnderest  and  most  loving  embodiment  of  their  Lord,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  bearing  back  upon  his  shoulders  the  Iamb,  that,  but  for  him,  had 
been  lost"    Mariott:   Op.  cit,  p.  30. 
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Fig.  38,  a  fresco  of 
the  Good  Shepherd 
from  the  seventh 
century,  shows  a  like 
decadence.  The  pe- 
culiar shepherd's 
pipes,  the  crux  gam- 

Aliketran-    muta,     or 

lltlrVl  swastika 

other   su  o- 

jects.  upon    the 

tunic,  the  inscription 
"Pastor "above  the 
head,  are  new  ele- 
ments which  find  no 
place  in  the  simpler 
and  nobler  figures  of 
the  ^'Good  Shep- 
herd  "  from  the  ear- 
lier period  of  Christ- 
ian painting. 

So  also  in  Fig.  39, 
which  is  a  represen- 
tation of  Saint  Ce- 
cilia, found  in  the 
crypt  of  Santa  Ce- 

T2J^ 


Fig.  89.— Fresco  of  Saint  Cecilia,  from  the  crypt  of 
Santa  Cecilia,  Rome. 


Flj?.  88.— A  Good  Shepherd,  from  the  reiiielery  of  Santa  Generotta. 

cilia  in  the  catacomb  of  San 
Calisto.  It  gives  evidence  of 
having  been  painted  over  an 
earlier  mosaic,  some  traces  of 
which  still  remain.  From  the 
peculiar  ornamentation,  the 
richness  of  dress,  etc.,  it  seems 
justifiable  to  refer  it  to  the 
seventh  centuiy,  or  to  the  very 
close  of  the  period  of  which  we 
propose  to  treat.  It  shares  the 
general  inferiority  of  the  works 
of  this  century,  and  plainly  re- 
veals the  subjection  of  art  to 
the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  Church. 

The   simple  vintage  scenes 
undergo    like    transitions    of 
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style.  Figg.  1  and  2  (v.  pp.  57,  58)  show  the  ease  and  grace  of  the 
treatment  of  these  subjects  as  found  in  the  early  frescos  of  the  cata- 
combs. Nothing  could  be  more  completely  natural  than  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  vine  in  Fig.  1,  while  the  action  of  the  genii  in  Fig.  2  is 
most  free  and  charming.     When  compared  with  Fig.  40  the  change 


Fig,  4a— Vine  ornament  from  San  Callsto,  Rome.  Fourth  century. 
in  treatment  is  manifest.  "  Nobody  can  fail  to  notice  how  widely 
they  depart  from  the  truth  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  with  what 
arbitrary  violence  the  branches  are  twisted  into  regular  form,  so  as 
rapidly  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  decorative  pattern."  *  Later  still 
a  further  hardening  of  the  lines  and  an  artificial  restraint  are  noticed, 
till  in  the  mosaic  decorations  in  the  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia 
(Fig.  41),  at  Ravenna,  "  Grjeco-Roman  art  has  reached  the  Byzan- 
tine stage  of  high  conventionality,  still  retaining  great  beauty."* 

'  Xoithcx)te  and  Brownlow:  Roma  Stftteranea^  vol.  ii,  p.  151.  To  tlieso  autliors 
wo  are  indebted  for  permission  to  use  these  and  other  plates. 

'  Tyrwhitt:  Christian  Art  SyuiboUsm,  pp.  66,  67,  and  The  Art-Teaching  of  the 
Pi-imitive  Churchy  p.  117,  quoted  by  Nortbcote  and  Browulow.    It  is  difficult  to  see 
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From  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a  considerable  number  of 
ornamented  gilt  glasses  which  possess  much  artistic  and  painunm    o  n 
dogmatic  interest  have  been  preserved.    A  few  probably  gnt  glasses,  or 
belong  to  the  third  and  sixth  centuries.      They  can  p<>°<i*  <*'0">. 
hardly  be  regarded  as  paintings,  but  are  rather  drawings  made  by  a 


Fig.  41.— Mosaic  vine  ornament  frm  ilouie  o(  the  mausoleum  of  Oalla  Placldla,  Ravenna, 

A.  D.  440. 

sharp  pointed  instrument  upon  gold  foil  which  was  placed  upon 
glass  ;  this  plate  was  then  covered  by  another,  and  the  whole  fused 
together.  These  have  been  fully  descnbed  by  Garrucci  and  othei>.' 
Their  cycle  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  catacomb 
frescos,  except  that  the  representation  of  saints  is  somewhat  more 
frequent,  and  the  dogmatic  element  seems  to  be  more  prominent. 
On  these  the  Virgin  is  found  associated  with  Christ,  with  the  apos- 
tles, Paul  and  Peter,  and  in  a  few  instances  of  late  date  she  is  the 
solitary  figure.'  The  frequent  pictorial  association  of  primacyof 
Peter  and  Paul  is  instructive  in  the  examination  of  the  P^ter. 
art  testimony  to  the  dogma  of  the  primacy  of  Peter  {v.  Plate  I). 

how  iheae  mosaicft  can  with  any  propriety  be  described  as  "  rich  acanthus  scroll- 
work.'*   V.  Venablea:  "  Mosnics,"  in  Diet  of  Chris.  Antiquities,  p.  1330. 

'  V.  especially  Vetri  oi-nati  di  figure  in  oro  travati  nei  cimiteri  de*  cristiani  priniitivi 
di  Roma,  4to,  Roma,  1864,  and  liis  extensive  work,  Storia  deW  arte  cristiana,  etc., 
6  vols.,  4to.  Prato,  1873,  seq.  Also,  de  Rossi :  Roma  Soiterranea,  3  vols..  4to.  Roma, 
1864,  1867,  1877.  Roller:  Les  Catacombes  de  Rome,  2  vols,  4to.     Paris,  1882. 

'  It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  name  may  not  apply  to  some  saintly 
person  named  Mary,  rather  than  to  the  moilier  of  Jesus;  since  the  earlier  Christian 
monumenta  seem  not  to  introduce  the  Virjjin  m  her  individunl  and  independent 
character,  but  the  infant  Jesus  was  the  raisoii  d'etre  for  the  representation  of  the 
mother. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  late  origin  there  is  in  these 
gilded  glasses  no  intimation  of  any  preeminence  of  Peter  over  Paul. 
In  some  instances,  where  these  apostles  are  associated  with  Christ 
on  the  same  glass,  Paul  has  the  place  of  honor;  in  others,  Peter  is  at 
the  right  hand  of  Christ;  thus  showing  that  the  primacy  of  either 
would  not  once  be  suggested  by  the  pictorial  representations. 
Both  wear  the  corona,  as  in  Fig.  3  ;  both  are  represented  in  like 
dress  as  youthful  and  beardless,  as  in  Fig.  4  ;  both  are  receiving  a 
common  crown,  as  in  Fig.  5  ;  both  are  seated  upon  like  Roman 
chairs,  and  bear  equally  the  rolls  as  a  symbol  of  apostolic  authority, 
as  in  Fig.  7  ;  both  alike  are  being  crowned  from  above,  as  in  Figs. 
8,  9,  10.  In  these  art  representations  there  is  no  intimation  of  a 
superiority  or  primacy  of  any  sort  whatever.  This  is  more  note- 
worthy from  the  fact  that  these  glasses  belong  to  a  period  when  the 
primacy  of  Peter  had  already  been  asserted.  Their  teaching,  how- 
ever, entirely  accords  with  the  general  tradition  of  the  joint  agency 
of  Peter  and  Paul  in  founding  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  Fig.  1 
there  is  manifestly  an  attempt  at  portraiture.  The  bronzes,  Figs. 
1  and  2,  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  relative  to  their  age  and 
character.  Many  archseologists  believe  that  in  Fig.  1  are  found  the 
traditional  characteristics  of  these  chief  apostles.  Peter  has  a  tinner, 
rounder  head,  thick  curled  hair,  and  a  short  matted  beard  ;  Paul  has 
more  elongated  features,  tliinner  hair  inclining  to  baldness,  a  longer 
yet  more  scanty  beard.  Amid  the  contrariety  of  opinions  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pronounce  absolutely  upon  the  age  of  bronze  Fig.  1,  or  the 
person  represented  in  Fig.  2.  The  artistic  excellence  of  the  work 
would  suggest  an  early  origin.* 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  in  the  cemeteries  and  churches  of 

,  Italy,  and  in  the  art  monuments  of  the  first  four  centuries 
The  cycle     of  •^ ' 

subjects  u  n  1  -  in  Other  lands,  the  cycle  of  the  subjects  of  painting,  of 
form.  sculpture,  and  of  the  glyptic  arts  is  nearly  uniform. 

The  same  symbols  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the 
same  biblical  events,  the  same  historical  characters,  are  everywhere 
repeated.  Some  archaeologists  have  accounted  for  this  uniformity 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Church  had  given  its  sanction  to  these 
as  a  means  of  expressing  and  perpetuating  a  common  faith,  and  of 
teaching  doctrines  which  were  regarded  as  fundamental,  thus  guard- 
ing against  the  attempts  of  heretical  teachers  to  divide  the  Church. 
Outside  the  catacombs  the  number  of  surviving  paintings  of  the 
first   six   centuries  is   very  limited.     From   documentary  evidence 

*  While  these  bronzes  properly  belong  to  the  department  of  plastic  art  or  sculp- 
ture, it  seems  more  convenient  to  refer  to  them  here  iu  cotinectioa  with  tlie  gilded 
glasses  contaioiDg  like  subjects. 
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we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  art  influence  of  the  Roman- 
Christian  world  extended  far  and  wide  in  the  coun-  paintings  still 
tries  of  western  and  northern  Europe  which  had  been  i°  existence. 
Christianized  through  the  zealous  labours  of  missionaries.  We  infer 
that  painting  was  extensively  used  in  the  decoration  of  imposing 
churches  in  Graul,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Spain.  The 
style  and  subjects  of  such  paintings  were  probably  similar  to  those 
of  Christian  Rome,  sopiewhat  modified  by  influences  peculiar  to  the 
barbarian  peoples.  Ireland,  which  was  converted  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  had  developed  its  ecclesiastical  life  almost 
independently  of  Roman  influence,  was  not  wanting  in  attempts  to 
ornament  the  churches  with  appropriate  mural  paintings.  Of  these 
none  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  seventli  century  have  survived. 

A  few  illuminated  manuscripts  have  been  j)reserved  to  our  time. 
The  art  of  illumination  common  to  the  classic  peoples  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Christians  from  the  fourth  century,  and  Miniatures  and 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  the  Middle  Ages,  inuminaiions. 
Such  manuscripts  were  sometimes  dedicated  to  persons  of  high 
oflicial  station,  or  were  given  by  the  wealthy  to  religious  houses. 
This  was  probably  one  reason  of  their  rich  ornamentation.  The 
purpose  of  the  illumination  was  partly  artistic  and  partly  didactic. 
The  beautiful  illuminations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  of  Psalters, 
and  of  prayer-books  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  mediaeval 
period  suggest  a  similar  practice  of  the  Church  from  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  century. 

A  fine  example  of  illumination  of  Greek  origin,  believed  to 
date  from  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  is  pre-  Book  of  Gene- 
served  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  This  work  «*«• 
comprises  biblical  characters  and  allegorical  figures  which  are 
helpful  in  the  interpretation  of  the  text.  "It  contains  twenty- 
four  leaves  illuminated  on  both  sides,  in  most  cases  with  pictures 
arranged  in  two  rows  on  purple  vellum.  The  execution  is  slight, 
almost  superficial,  but  yet  shows  certainty  of  touch.  We  still  find 
here  a  close  observation  of  the  life  of  men  and  animals  ;  the  figures 
show  considerable  power  of  bodily  expression  and  movement ;  they 
are  of  sturdy  build,  for  slenderness  of  proportion  is  not,  as  often 
supposed,  the  sign  of  Byzantine  as  distinguished  from  Western 
art,  but  rather  of  a  later  period  as  opposed  to  an  earlier."  * 

The  religious  books  are  generally  more  fully  and  carefully  illus- 
trated than  the  ancient  treatises  on  science,  or  even  the  fragments 

*  Woltraann  and  Woermann :  History  of  Painting^  vol.  i,  p.  190.     Labarte:  Bis- 
toire  des  Arts  industriels,  etc..  2d  ed.,  1872.    Plate  42  gives  a  colored  reproduction 
of  a  single  scene—the  Interview  of  Jacob  with  his  sons. 
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of  classic  literature.  The  pictures  are  not  of  persons  only,  nor  are 
they  confined  to  the  representation  of  historical  events  or  places, 
but  delineations  of  mental  qualities,  virtues  and  vices,  protective 
powers,  etc.,  are  not  infrequent.  The  borders  of  these  manuscripts 
are  often  rich  with  ornamentation  in  which  the  harmony  of  propor- 
tions and  colour  is  carefully  studied. 

The  few  leaves  of  a  Latin  Bible  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library 
Pranment  of  a  ^^  Berlin  belong  to  the  sixth  century.  On  these  are 
Latin  Bible.  found  somewhat  mutilated  representations  of  the  history 
of  Saul.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  suffered  so  much, 
since  their  artistic  excellence  appears  to  have  been  exceptional. 

A  Syrian  Gospel-book,  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century, 
Syrian  Gospel-  ^8  specially  interesting  for  containing  one  of  the  earliest 
'^oo^  pictorial  representations  of  the  crucifixion.     We  have 

already  seen  that  the  early  Christians  avoided  depicting  the  painful 
and  more  repellent  scenes  in  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ.  Later, 
however,  when  the  Cliurch  had  secured  complete  recognition,  and 
art  had  declined,  these  subjects  were  represented  in  all  their 
The  flrst  Die-  ^i^^^'^^^^css.  In  tlic  border  of  this  manuscript  the  cruci- 
mriai  cruciflx-  fied  Lord  appears  fast(^ned  to  a  cross  by  four  nails  ;  on 
*°"-  either  side  are  the  tliieves,  while  below  St.  John,  the 

Marys,  and  the  soldiers  casting  lots  for  Christ's  gannents  are  pictured; 
in  another  part  the  resurrection,  the  Marys  at  the  tomb  addressed 
by  the  angel,  and  the  Saviour  appearing  to  the  women  are  delin- 
eated. As  might  be  expected,  this  provincial  work,  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  written  in  the  convent  of  St.  John  at  Zagba,  in  Mes- 
opotamia, and  the  painting  exeeuted  by  Rabula,  a  monk,  is  quite 
inferior  in  execution  to  much  that  is  preserved  in  the  great  centers 
of  commerce  and  enlightenment.' 

Most  of  the  illuminations  of  the  sixth  century  exhibit  consider- 
able artistic  power,  and  give  evidence  of  an  attempt  at  art  revival 
after  the  fearful  destruction  ami  decadence  of  the  fifth  century. 

MOSAICS. 

A  very  interesting  class  of  monuments;  illustrating  the  thought 
and  artistic  power  of  the  early  Ciiurdi,  are  the  Christian  mosaics. 
They  can  be  classifie<l  neither  with  paintings  nor  with 
sculpture.  They  can  hardly  be  ranked  among  the  fine 
arts  at  all,  since  their  production  seenjs  iii  some  respects  to  dej)end 
more  upon  the  mechanical  than  uj>on  the  artistic  faculty.  "^This 
consideration  would  lead  us  to  classify  the  musivist  among  artisans 

'On  lliis  illuminnlod  maiuiacript  v.  Oarmcci:  M/ria,  etc.,  Plates  128-140,  and 
Labarte,  Op.  ciL,  vol.  i,  pp.  164,  165,  Plat©  44. 
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rather  than  among  artists.  To  what  extent  the  musivist  was  also 
the  creator  of  his  design  cannot  now  be  known.  Since,  however, 
mosaic  is  a  branch  of  pictorial  art,  or  art  on  a  surface  including  two 
dimensions,  in  which  color  effects  are  studied,  it  is  Nearest  auied 
most  nearly  allied  to  painting,  and  can  best  be  studied  ^  p**"^^*"*?- 
as  the  historic  successor  of  the  frescos  of  the  catacombs. 

With  other  arts  the  Christian  Church  inherited  from  the  heathen 
world  the  mosaic  also.  Some  of  the  most  elaborate  Borrowed  from 
decorative  works  of  antiquity  were  in  this  style.  The  antiquity. 
Scriptures  speak  of  pavements  "of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and 
black  marble  in  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  "  (Esther  i,  6).  The  fre- 
quent mention  of  mosaics  by  Pliny,  and  the  preservation  of  such 
beautiful  examples  as  the  "  Bellerophon,"  the  "  Doves  of  the  Cap- 
itoline  Museum,"  the  "Battle  of  Arbela," and  the  fountain  pieces  of 
Pompeii,  show  that  this  art  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection  by 
pre-Christian  peoples.  The  Romans  recognised  three  kinds  of  mo- 
saics :  1.  The  optis  tessellatum,  which  consisted  of  small  pieces  of 
stone  or  bits  of  marble,  arranged  in  regular  geometric  forms.  This 
was  the  most  ancient  style.  2.  The  optia  vermiculatuniy  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  fineness  of  the  pieces  of  marble  of  which 
the  work  was  composed.  3.  The  opus  sectile,  which  was  formed  of 
plates  of  marbles  of  different  colors,  making  thereby  a  decorated 
veneer. 

The  genuine  Christian  mosaic,  that  is,  the  use  for  decorative  or 
didactic  purposes  of  cubes  of  colored  glass  on  walls  Limited  use  m 
or  ceilings,  instead  of  in  pavements,  is  but  very  t^®  catacombs. 
sparingly  found  in  the  catacombs.  The  few  examples  which  still 
survive  adhere  quite  closely  in  general  style  and  subjects  to  the 
contemporaneous  frescos.  The  Saviour  seated  between  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den,  a  couple  of  medallion  busts  of  a  man  and  wife,  the  latter 
with  arms  outstretched  in  prayer  in  the  general  fashion  of  the 
OraivteSy  comprise  nearly  all  the  subjects  treated  in  these  mosaics. 
They  are  usually  of  inferior  workmanship,  and  promise  little  for 
that  wealth  of  ornamentation  afterward  met  in  the  Constantinian 
and  post-Constahtinian  churches. 

An  incidental  benefit  of  the  study  of  the  mosaics  from  the  fourth 
to  the  tenth  century  is  the  aid  thus  afforded  in  deter-  utility  of  the 
mining  the  age  of  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs  them-  "^udy. 
selves.'  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  relative  to  the  progressive 
ornamentation  of  subterranean  burial  places  through  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  popes.  Careful  study  of  the  Church  mosaics  be- 
*  de  Jouy :  Le$  Mosdiquea  chrStienneSy  etc.,  Paris,  1857,  p.  6. 
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tween  A.  D.  350  and  A.  D.  460  (the  latter  date  marking  the  de- 
struction attending  the  terrible  irruption  of  Attila)  shows  three 
types :  those  of  Santa  Constantia,  which  are  allied  to  classic  art  ; 
those  in  the  Chapel  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna,  whose  Good 
Shepherd  suggests  immediately  the  primitive  paintings  of  the  cata- 
combs, belong  to  the  cycle  of  symbolic  art  ;  and  the  mosaics  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  which  represent  purely  historical 
and  biblical  events.  All  belong  to  the  old  Roman  rather  than  to 
the  Byzantine  school.*  The  latter  school  seems  to  have  had  com- 
plete sway  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century, 
except  where  the  Lombard  churches  show  a  partial  emancipation 
from  its  influence. 

Their  extensive  use  for  decorative  and  dogmatic  purposes,  and 
their  great  durability,  give  to  mosaics  almost  a  first  rank  among 
archaeological  monuments.  With  regard  to  no  other  objects,  how- 
ever, are  greater  skill  and  caution  needed  to  ensure  correct  results. 
Caution  against  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  materials,  the  permanence  of 
restorations.  the  colors,  and  the  ease  with  which  insertions  can  be 
made,  that  experts  may  be  deceived.  It  is  probable  that  hardly  an 
important  mosaic  has  escaped  attempts  at  restoration.  Their  evi- 
dential value  may  thus  be  seriously  impaired.  Only  when  thero  is 
some  assurance  that  even  the  restorations  are  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  can  these  monuments  be  regarded  as  witnesses  to  the  life 
and  thought  of  their  age. 

The  location  of  mosaics  is  various  in  difiPerent  churches  and 
in  the  same  church.  They  are  more  usually  employed 
in  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  tribune,  in  the  broad 
spaces  on  the  face  of  the  triumphal  arch,  on  the  spandrels  of  arches 
in  the  main  nave,  and  on  the  entablatures.  These  positions  not 
only  afford  the  greatest  available  area,  but  also  place  the  pictures, 
decorative  or  didactic,  in  the  most  favorable  light  for  study. 

The  question  of  the  chronology  of  these,  as  of  other  early  Christ- 
ian monuments,  has  greatly  divided  the  opinion  of 
archaeologists.  Rome  is  probably  the  site  of  the  earliest 
and  best  preserved,  unless  we  except  the  remarkable  group  in  the 
dome  of  St.  George  in  Thessalonica  (modern  Salonica).  If  this 
St.  George  of  Church  was  dedicated  by  Constantine  during  his  sojourn 
Thessalonica.      in  that  city  in  A.  D.  323,'  then  its  mosaics  excel  all 

*  Tjrwhitt:  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church,   LondoTi,  1882,  pp.  148,  149. 

*  Texier  and  Pullan :  Itglises  Byzantines^  plates  xxxi-xxxiv.  In  this  work  the 
orisrin  of  the  church  is  discussed  at  some  length.  Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  jwrtraits  in  mosaic  are  all  of  those  saints  who  lived  before  Constantine. 
Aleo  the  character  of  the  symbols  on  the  bricks  of  the  pavement  is  regarded  of  great 
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other  extra-catacombal  ones  in  age,  extent,  and  magnificence.  Its 
dome  (v.  Fig.  106),  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  elaborate  and  imposing  designs  which 
have  been  estimated  to  contain  more  than  36,000,000  tesseroe,  or 
small  cubes  of  glass.  The  style  of  the  decoration  is  somewhat  like 
that  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  and  immediately  reminds  the  student 
of  some  of  the  early  frescos  of  the  catacombs.  This  circumstance 
would  suggest  an  early  origin. 

The  grouping  of  the  figures  is  more  easy  and  natural  than  in  the 
later  Byzantine  art.  There  is  manifest  attention  to  per-  character  of 
spective,  while  the  variety  of  character  and  expression  ^«se  mosaics, 
is  indicative  of  artistic  power  and  freedom.  The  cupola  is  divided 
into  eight  nearly  equal  compartments.  The  handling  of  subjects 
is  generally  uniform,  though  in  some  particulars  there  is  striking 
variety.  Each  segment  contains  the  representation  of  a  building, 
evidently  designed  for  Christian  worship,  wonderfully  elaborated, 
decorated,  and  furnished  with  the  paraphernalia  for  ritualistic 
service.  In  the  foregi-ound  of  each  are  two  majestic  figures,  clad 
in  the  robes  of  the  officiating  clergy,  with  hands  extended  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer  or  benediction.  In  the  fashion  of  the  Byzan- 
tine art  the  names  of  these  are  written  upon  the  wall  near  the  fig- 
ure.* They  refer  to  some  of  the  noted  men  of  the  Eastern  Church 
whose  labors  were  effective  in  shaping  its  history  and  in  formula- 
ting its  doctrines. 

The  only  rival  of  St.  Greorge  in  the  age  of  its  mosaics  is  the  circular 
Church,  Santa  Constanza  of  Rome.   As  elsewhere  stated  ganta  constan- 
{v.  Fig.  118),  this  building  was  erected  by  Constantine,  »  ^  Kome. 
and  is  therefore  of  the  fourth  century.'   What  was  the  original  pur- 
pose of  its  erection,  whether  for  a  baptistery  to  the  adjacent  basilica 
of  Santa  Agnese,  or  as  a  burial  place  for  the  emperor's 
daughters,  Constantia  and  Helena,  may  not  be  known. 
The  style  of  some  of  its  mosaics  certainly  indicates  an  early  origin. 

importance,  v,  pp.  133-135.  linger:  Erscfi  u.  Grvbefs  Encyclopoedia,  Ixxxiv,  407, 
places  these  mosaics  at  a  much  later  period.  Woltmann  and  Woermann :  v.  History 
of  Painting^  vol.  i,  p.  198,  note,  share  Unger's  opinion.  Bayet:  Rtcherdies  pour 
servir  a  Vhistoire  de  la  Peinture,  etc.,  v.  p.  85  and  note,  inclines  to  place  them  between 
the  age  of  Constantine  and  that  of  Justinian,  but  is  in  doubt  Kraus  also  accepts 
Unger's  opinion. 

1  This  is  generally  quoted  in  proof  of  a  later  origin,  though  not  decisive. 

*  The  age  of  these  mosaics  has  likewise  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  Doubtless 
one  reason  of  the  widely  different  opinions  is  the  failure  to  discriminate  between  the 
originals  and  the  restorations.  That  some  of  the  restorations  belong  to  the  seventh 
century  is  conceded,  but  that  some  portions  reach  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
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The  rich  decoration  upon  a  white  ground,  representing  the  vin- 
tage, together  with  many  figures  of  genii,  birds,  fruit,  etc.,  liken  it 
very  strongly  to  the  heathen  art  of  the  period.  There  is  in  it  very 
little  which  is  distinctively  Christian.  The  space  is  divided  into 
twelve  sections  or  compartments,  two  of  which  extend  into  the 
form  of  an  apse.  The  subjects  seem  to  be  arranged  on  the  genei-al 
principle  of  artistic  balancing,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  some 
early  frescoed  ceilings  of  the  catacombs.  The  mosaics  of  the  dome 
have  long  since  disappeared.' 

A  like  classical  spirit  is  noticed  in  the  slight  mosaic  remains  in  two 
Chapels  In  San  ^^^P^^s  of  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  in  Late  ra no, 
Giovanni  In  at  Rome.  They  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
Laterano.  century.     While  the  opinion  that  they  were  part  of 

the  palace  of  Constantine  has  been  questioned,  they  nevertheless 
bear  the  peculiar  character  of  naturalism  which  associates  them  in 
the  same  class  with  Santa  Constantia  of  Rome,  and  St.  George  of  Thes- 
change  In  tbe  salonica.  But  this  richness  of  decoration  soon  passed 
saiCT^n'  The  ^^^Y'  ^^^  ***®^  mosaics  are  executed  with  a  very  differ- 
churchea.  ent  feeling.     A  more  sober,  didactic  purpose  seems  to 

control  the  artists.  Dr.  Woltmann  says  :  "  This  decorative  style, 
with  its  playful  symbolism,  did  not  in  the  long  run  suit  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Christian  spirit.  When  St.  Nilus  (A.  D.  450)  was  con- 
suited  about  the  decoration  of  a  church  he  rejected,  as  childish  and 
unworthy,  the  intended  design  of  plants,  birds,  animals,  and  a  num- 
ber of  crosses,  and  desired  the  interior  to  be  adorned  with  pictures 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  same  motive  that 
Gregory  XL  expressed  afterward  in  the  following  words  :  *  Painting 
is  employed  in  churches  for  this  reason,  that  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  Scriptures  may  at  least  see  on  the  walls  what  they  are  unable 
to  read  in  the  books.'  From  this  time,  accordingly,  church  pictures 
become  no  longer  purely  decorative  ;  they  serve  for  edification,  for 
instruction,  for  devotion.  With  this  object  Christian  art  makes  the 
great  step  from  mere  symbolic  suggestion  to  real  representation."* 
Santa  Puden-  This  Statement  finds  happy  illustration  in  the  remark- 
ziana.  able  mosaic  of  Santa  Pudenziana,  on  the  Esquiline,  in 

Rome.     The  work  also  shows  the  necessity  of  careful  discrimination 

*  E.  Muntz:  Notes  aurles  Mataiques  chrStiennesde  V Italic^  in  the  Revw  Archeobgique^ 
1875  and  1878,  attempts  to  show  that  this  cupola  displays  a  composition  entirely 
pagan  in  character.  He  claims  that  it  represents  a  triumph  of  Baochus,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  accompanying  satyrs,  bachantes,  tigers,  etc  Possibly  this  may  fur- 
nish a  ground  for  the  opinion  that  this  church  was  originally  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  as 
advocated  by  Giampini  {v.  De  aacris  cedificiiay,  and  by  other  more  recent  arcbcBologists. 

*  History  of  PainHng,  vol.  i,  p.  167. 
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between  originals  and  restorations.  Labarte^  believes  that  the 
apostles  and  female  figures  are  from  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
but  that  the  Christ,  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  and  some  other 
portions  are  of  later  origin.'  Garrucci,  Woltmann,  and  others  refer 
this  mosaic  to  Pope  Siricius,  who  built  the  church  in  390  A.  D.  It 
certainly  marks  a  transition  from  the  decorative  style  to  the  historic 
and  didactic.  In  the  center  is  a  colossal  figure  of  a  bearded  and  nim- 
bused  Christ,  seated  in  a  richly  jeweled  chair  and  clad 
in  flowing  robes.  He  extends  his  right  hand  in  the 
manner  of  blessing,  while  in  his  left  is  an  open  book.  On  his  right 
and  left  are  arranged  the  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul  being  next  to  the 
Saviour.  On  the  heads  of  the  latter,  female  figures  of  great  dignity, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Churches,'  place 
wreaths  of  triumph.  Behind  the  Christ  is  a  richly  jeweled  cross,  stand- 
ing on  a  mountain  apart  by  itself.  Rising  in  the  distance  are  archi-. 
tectural  structures  representing  the  two  sacred  cities,  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem,  while  above  in  the  clouds  float  the  symbols  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. The  whole  work  is  of  a  most  serious,  yet  artistic,  character. 
The  transition  from  the  style  of  Santa  Constantia  to  that  of 
Santa  Pudenziana  is  most  remarkable.  That  within  a  half  century 
there  should  be  presented  so  great  a  contrast  in  interior  xranaition  i  n 
church  decoration  certainly  suggests  some  exceptional  styi**,  and  ttie 
cause.  The  classic  character  of  nearly  every  part  of  ^"^' 
this  mosaic  differs  much  from  the  art  of  the  age  of  Constantine 
and  of  his  immediate  successors.  Moreover  the  seriousness  of 
the  religious  teaching  embodied  in  it  is  noteworthy.  The  Christ 
seems  to  stand  midway  between  the  youthful  and,  for  the  most 
part,  impersonal  Christ  of  the  catacombs  and  that  severer  and 
more  gloomy  type  which  is  prominent  in  the  later  frescos  and 
mosaics.  Probably  the  art  historians  are  correct  in  attributing  this 
result  mainly  to  the  impulse  given  to  art  studies  by  the  legal  enact- 
ments of  the  emperors.  The  demand  of  the  now  established  religion 
for  churches  not  only  of  greater  dimensions  but  also  of  increased 
magnificence  was  in  itself  a  stimulus  to  art  activity.  There  is 
also  discovered  in  some  of  the  mosaics  of  this  period  a  tendency 

'  Arts  mdu8triel%  vol.  ii,  pp.  338-342.  and  454,  plate  Ivii.  v.  also  Vitet:  hudes 
mr  Vffistoire  de  VArt,  Paris,  1864,  vol.  i,  pp.  18-39. 

•Crowe  and  Caracapelle :  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  London,  1864,  vol.  i,  pp. 
12,  13,  recognise  numerous  restorations  in  thej»e  figtircs. 

'  Garrucci :  IstoiHtk,  etc.  Woltmann  nnd  Woermann :  History  of  Painting^  vol.  i, 
p.  167.  '  Others  see  in  these  the  representations  of  the  sisters  SS.  Pudentiuna  and 
Presedea.  v.  Gerspach :  La  Mosaique^  p.  140 ;  also  Barbet  de  Jouj :  Lett  Mosdiquea 
chxitiennea^  p.  49. 
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to  return  to  classic  models,  and  to  subject  the  artist  to  the  rules  of 

the  ancient  school.* 

The  mosaics  of  Santa  Sabina  at  Rome  belong  to  the  fifth  century. 

They  consist  of  two  female  fiffures,  one  marked  ^^Ecdesia 
Santa   Sabina.  .  .  .        „      .     ,         ,         ,        ^      . 

ex  circwnicisione^^  or  the  church  of  the  circumcision  ; 

the  other  "  Celesta  ex  gentibus,^^  or  the  church  of  the  Grentiles  ;  also 

of  an  inscription  of  seven  verses,  which  gives  the  occasion  of  the 

origin  of  the  mosaic,  and  contains  a  highly  eulogistic  notice  of  the 

artist.*    The  type  of  these  is  entirely  Roman. 

The  few  remnants  of  the  mosaics  of  San  Paolo  f uori  le  mura,  on 
St.  Paul  beyond  the  Via  Ostia,  must  also  be  referred  to  this  century, 
tbe  waUs.  The  destruction  of  this  interesting  church  by  fire,  in 

1823,  removed  some  of  the  most  valuable  Christian  monuments. of 
the  fifth  century  which  had  anywhere  survived.  The  few  original 
•mosaics  upon  the  triumphal  arch  were  prepared  by  the  order  of 
Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius.* 

The  completest  series  of  mosaics  at  Rome,  dating  from  the  fifth 
Santa  Maria  century,  is  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  called  also  the 
Maffgiore.  Liberian  Basilica.  Their  exceptionally  artistic  character 
has  frequently  been  noted  by  critics.  They  seem  to  be  entirely 
isolated  from  works  before  and  after  the  period.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  artists  formed  these  mosaics  after  the 
fashion  of  the  classical  bassreliefs,  especially  those  of  the  columns 
of  Trajan  and  of  the  Antonines,  while  their  predecessors  had 
taken  the  frescos  of  the  baths  as  their  models,  and  their  succes- 
sors were  influenced  by  Greece  or  Byzantium.*  The  arch  of  the 
tribune,  divided  into  three  zones,  is  decorated  with 
^  ^^'  New  Testament  scenes.  In  the  first  are  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  Presentation  in  the  temple  ;  in  the  second  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Dispute  of  Jesus  with  the  doctors 

*  *'Law8  were  enacted  by  Oonstantine  (A.  D.  334  and  337)  to  promote  the  training 
of  architects,  and  to  grant  them  specific  exemptions,  as  well  as  to  painters,  sculptors, 
and  workers  in  mosaic.  In  A.  D.  375  the  emj>eror8  Valentinian,  Valens,  and 
Qratian  promulgated  an  edict  granting  importnut  ffriviloges  to  professors  of  paint- 
ing."    Woltmann  and  Woermann:  Ilisttn-y  of  Painting,  vol.  i,  p.  169. 

*  0.  J.  llemana  claims  that  of  the  whole  mosaic  comnoaition  in  Santa  Sahina  only 
these  two  figures,  representing  the  Jewish  and  Cnrisiian  covenants,  are  ori*!inaI. 
V,  Acxjidemy,  1874,  p.  415. 

*  Barbet  de  Jouy:  Les  Mosatques  clivetknne^,  etc.,  pp.  18,  19.  Forster:  (Tnter 
Jialier^  p.  276.     Gerspach:   La  Mosatqw,  pp.  47,  48. 

*y.  Edmund  Venables:  Article  "Mosaics"  in  the  Dictionary  of  Cltristian  An- 
tiquities^ vol.  ii,  p.  1327.  AUo  Lord  Lindsay :  History  of  Christian  Art,  2d  t-dition, 
London,  1886,  vol.  i,  p.  264;  Vitet:  &udes  sur  VBistoire  de  VAri,  Paris,  1864, 
vol.  i,  p.  241. 
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in  the  temple.  In  the  first  division  of  the  third  zone  are  found  the 
Massacre  of  the  Infants  and  all  the  accompanying  circumstances  and 
persons — ^as  Herod,  his  guards  who  execute  his  orders,  and  a  group 
of  females  who  shield  their  little  children  in  their  arms.  The  second 
division  is  occupied  by  the  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  made 
sacred  by  the  birth  and  death  of  the  Saviour.  The  mosaics  which 
are  arranged  on  the  entablatures  on  either  side  of  the  main  nave  are 
given  to  the  illustration  of  Old  Testament  history.  By  destruction 
and  replacement,  the  original  forty-two  distinct  pictures  of  the 
series  have  been  reduced  to  twenty-seven.  The  first  series  begins 
in  the  upper  left  hand  portion  with  the  interview  of  Abraham  with 
Melchizedec,  and  terminates  with  the  history  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
On  the  right  hand  the  series  begins  with  the  finding  of  Moses,  and 
ends  with  the  battle  of  Beth-horon.  The  treatment  of  the  mosaics 
in  the  nave  is  far  superior  to  that  on  the  triumphal 
arch.  Much  animation  and  spirit  characterize  some  of 
the  figures.  The  presence  of  a  classical  freedom  and  excellence 
is  manifest  in  many  of  the  forms.  Yet  the  strong  biblical  char- 
acter of  these  mosaics  indicates  the  introduction  of  a  didactic 
principle  into  the  decoration  of  the  churches,  in  harmony  with  the 
teaching  of  the  more  influential  Christian  fathers.* 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  mosaics  of  Ravenna  must  also  be 
referred  to  this  century.  In  no  other  city  can  this  art  Moeaia  of  Ba- 
be so  consecutively  studied  in  the  monuments.  They  venaa. 
are  well-preserved,  and  have  suffered  fewer  changes  from  restora- 
tion. Moreover,  they  seem  to  have  been  arranged  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  architectural  plan,  rather  than  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
mere  decoration.  Nearly  all  of  them,  too,  were  constructed  upon 
classical  principles,  free  from  that  Byzantine  influence  which  a 
little  later  so  effectually  repressed  the  naturalness  of  art  ex- 
pression. 

The  earliest  mosaics  of  Ravenna'  are  preserved  in  the  baptistery 

'  For  a  description  see  Buosen:  Basiliken  Boms,  Bd.  Hi,  Tii.  2,  pp.  262,  etc.  For 
good  views  see  Bunsen:  plates  ix,  x ;  and  Garruoci:  Istoria^  etc.,  plates  ccxi-ccxxii. 
For  art  estimates  see  Vitet:  Hiatoire  de  Pari,  vol.  i,  pp.  241-243;  Lord  Lindsay: 
Hist  of  Christ  Ar%  vol.  i,  p.  265.  For  a  very  full  description  of  this  church  v. 
Valentini :  La  patriacale  basilica  Liberiana.  This  is  one  of  four  treatises  on  the  four 
great  basilicas  of  Rome,  prepared  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

*  For  the  mosaics  of  Ravenna  among  others  see  Lojidon  TimeSy  Sept  25,  and  Dec. 
.30,  1876.  Gerspach:  La  Mosatque.  Richter:  Die  Mosaiken  Bavennas,  Wien,  1878. 
Quast:  Die  ait  chrisUichen  Bauwerke  von  Bavenna,  Berlin,  1842.  Woltmann  and 
Woermann :  Hist  of  Painiing,  vol.  i.  Texier  and  Fullan :  Les  Sglises  Byzantines, 
Labarte :  JSistoire  des  a/rts  industries,  eta,  voL  iv. 
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of  the  church  formerly  called  Ecclesia  Ursiana,  now  San  Giovanni 
San  Giovanni  In  i^  fonte;  they  date  from  A.  D.  430.  The  building 
foute.  is  octagonal,   surmounted  by  a   cupola.      The   span- 

drels of  the  lower  tier  of  arches  are  enriched  with  eight  noble 
figures  of  prophets  upon  a  background  of  gold,  and  decorated  with 
acanthus  leaves  and  scroll  work.  The  cupola  is  divided  into 
two  zones,  the  lower  of  which  is  ornamented  with  colonnaded 
churches,  throned  crosses,  altars,  chairs,  tombs  ;  the  upper  con- 
tains the  twelve  apostles,  who  circle  round  the  crowning  scene, 
Theapo8tie8  *^®  baptism  of  Christ  by  John  in  Jordan.  The  ac- 
andtbe  baptism  tion  of  the  apostles,  as  they  advance  with  jeweled 
of  Christ.  crowns  toward  the  figure  of  Christ,  is  spirited  and  in 

the  style  of  the  best  classical  work.  The  Baptist,  a  strong,  half 
nude  figure,  pours  water  from  a  shell  upon  the  head  of  the  Saviour, 
who  stands  in  the  stream,  while  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove  ratifies  the  sacrament.  The  one  incongruous  ele- 
ment is  the  representation  of  the  Jordan  by  a  river-god,  in  true 
mythological  style.  This  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  religious 
syncretism  which  was  so  widely  prevalent. 

Equally  interesting,  and  even  richer  in  mosaics,  is  the  mauso- 
Mausoieum  of  leum  of  Galla  Placidia,  built  in  A.  D.  440.  It  is  a 
Gaiia  piacfdia.  church  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  is  now  known 
as  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso.  It  is  impossible  by  mere  description  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  church.  Nearly 
the  entire  interior,  both  walls  and  ceiling,  is  covered  with  mosaics 
of  exceeding  richness  and  high  artistic  excellence.  They  can  be 
classified  under  neither  the  earlier  nor  later  school,  but  have  been 
justly  regarded  as  representing  a  transition  from  the  style  of  the 
earlier  catacombs  to  that  of  genuine  Byzantine  art.  Amid  the 
multitude  of  interesting  objects  two  figures  especially  arrest  atten- 
tion and  challenge  careful  study.  The  first  is  in  the  chief  lunette 
opposite  to  the  entrance.  It  is  that  of  a  man  of  earnest 
mien  striding  rapidly  along,  his  robe  flying  in  the  wind, 
bearing  a  cross  upon  his  shoulder  and  an  open  hook  in  his  right 
hand.  Before  him  is  a  burning  grate;  behind,  a  closet,  where  rolls 
supposed  to  represent  the  gospels  are  seen.  The  old  reference  of 
this  to  Christ  now  finds  few  defenders,  since  it  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  all  other  delineations  of  our  Lord  known  to  art.  The  refer- 
ence of  it  to  St.  Laurence  and  his  martyrdom  seems  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  scene.*     The  second  notable  figure 

'  Woltmann  and  Woermann:  Op.  cit,  vol.  i,  p.  174.  Vcnnbles:  Article  "Mo- 
saics "  in  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  Contra,  Gerapach  :  Iai  Mosaxque,  p.  60, 
who  regards  it  a  picture  of  Christ    Also  Qiiast:  Op,  ciLj  pp.  14,  16. 
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of  this  church  is  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  found  in  the  arcli 
over  the  entrance.  He  sits  in  the  midst  of  a  somewhat  TbeGoodShep- 
rugged  landscape,  clad  in  a  golden  tunic  and  purple  ^^i^- 
mantle,  holding  in  one  hand  a  shepherd^s  staff  which  terminates 
in  a  cross,  while  the  other  is  stretched  across  the  breast  to  caress 
a  lamb.  The  face  is  that  of  a  young  and  beardless  man,  the  hair  is 
long  and  flowing,  and  the  head  encircled  with  the  nimbus.  The 
general  mien  is  dignified,  and  the  figure  seems  to  express  the  per- 
sonality, as  well  as  to  symbolize  the  oflice,  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
animals  and  plants  are  of  inferior  style,  indicating  little  sympathj'^ 
with  a  purely  naturalistic  treatment.'  The  mosaics  of  this  church 
are  exceedingly  important  in  revealing  the  art  tendencies  and  the 
character  of  the  religious  and  dogmatic  thought  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

Some  instructive  mosaics  are  still  preserved  in  the  churches  of 
San  Lorenzo  and  San  Ambrogio  in  Milan.  The  Christ  q^^^j.  ^Qg,,gg 
in  the  chapel'  of  San  Aquilino  (San  Lorenzo)  is  of  of  the  fifth  cen- 
youthful  appearance,  beardless,  and  in  some  features  ^^^' 
suggests  the  type  found  in  the  earlier  catacombs.  There  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  Byzantine  influence.  The  figures  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles  are  varied  in  expression  and  attitude,  and  the 
landscape  is  treated  with  unusual  naturalness.  The  A.  Q.  in  the 
cruciform  nimbus  encircling  the  head  of  Christ  leaves  no  doubt 
respecting  the  personage  here  represented. 

The  mosaics  in  the  chapel  of  San  Victor  (San  Ambrogio)  are 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  They  have  by  some  archseologists 
been  assigned  to  the  fifth  century.*  The  treatment  of  the  wreath 
encircling  the  head  of  San  Victor  is  skilful,  and  the  balancing  of 
the  parts  by  the  figures  of  the  evangelists  is  artistic  and  pleasing. 

The  beautiful  chapel  of  the  archbishop's  palace  in  Ravenna, 
which  still  survives,  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Bishop  Peter  Chry- 
Bologus.  This  view  would  regard  it  as  a  work  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.'  The  interior  arrangement  is  quite  similar  to 
that  of  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso  of   the  same  period  (i'.    Fig.    120). 

*  Compare  the  repreaentalion  of  vine  ornnmentation  in  the  dome-vaulting  of  this 
church.  Fig.  41,  with  the  fresooe  of  Santa  Domitilla,  Figs.  1  and  2. 

*  The  chronology  of  these  mosaics  has  been  a  matter  on  whic?i  archseologists  and 
Iiisiorians  of  art  have  widely  differed.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  may  not  the 
failure  to  discriminate  with  sufficient  care  between  the  original  parts  and  the  res- 
torations be  one  reason  of  this  wide  divergence  of  opinion  ?  It  is  certainly  very 
difficult  to  refer  tlie  entire  work  of  these  mosaics  to  the  fifth  century.  Some 
portions  point  rather  to  the  eight  or  ninth  century. 

*  Scbnaase:   Op,  cU.,  6d.  iii,  s.  206. 
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Under  the  dome  of  this  chapel  are  mosaic  medallions  of  Chi-ist  and 
six  of  the  apostles,  three  on  either  side,  and  in  the  side  arches  on 
either  side  are  like  medallions  of  six  male  and  six  female  saints. 
Fig.  42  represents  the  mosaic  of  Christ.     The  jeweled  corona  in 


Fig.  42.— Mosaic  of  Cnrbt  in  tbe  arcbbisbop's  palace,  RaveniiA.    flftb  or  Hixth  century. 

the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  and  the 
general  facial  expression  are  quite  unique.  Vigorous  young  man- 
hood is  here  expressed,  yet  the  cast  of  countenance  is  somewhat 
sedate;  the  drawing  is  accurate,  the  coloring  appropriate.  A  some- 
what striking  red  tints  the  cheeks,  while  a  brilliant  white  sets  off 
the  eyes  and  higher  lights.  As  a  whole  this  mosaic  scarcely  con- 
^forms  to  any  of  the  known  types  of  Christ.* 

After  the  destructive  invasions  and  the  political  disruptions  of 
Moflaics  of  the  ^^^  ^^^h  century,  art  activity  at  Rome  experienced  a 
sixth  century,  yery  considerable  revival.  More  clearly  than  ever 
before  the  power  of  the  Church  in  preserving  the  elements  of  civi- 
lization in  the  midst  of  threatened  barbarism  is  seen.  Of  the  mo- 
saics of  the  sixth  century  we  can  refer  only  to  some  of  the  more 
important.  Well  preserved  examples  are  found  in  Rome,  Ravenna, 
Parenzo  in  Istria,  and  Constantinople. 

S8.  cjosmas  and       Th^  most  important  mosaic  monuments  of  this  cen- 
Damian.  tury  at  Rome  are  preserved  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmas 

e  Damiano,  which  was  built  by  Felix  VI.,  A.  D.  526-530  ;  they  are 

'Scknaase:  I  c 
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in  the  apse  and  triumphal  arch.  These  represent  three  distinct 
scenes  or  conceptions.  On  the  triumphal  arch  the  apocalyptic  vision 
of  the  Lamb  amidst  the  seven  churches  is  pictured.  A  lamb,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  rests  upon  a  jeweled  altar,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  the  golden  candlesticks.  Beyond  these,  right  and  left, 
are  two  angels,  while  still  further  toward  each  extreme  are  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists.  The  most  elaborate  and  imposing  work  is  in  the 
apse  (Fig.  43).  The  central  figure  here  is  Christ,  who  is 
represented  as  floating  on  fleecy  clouds.  He  extends  the 
right  hand  in  benediction,  while  in  the  left  he  holds  a  roll — ^the  sym- 
bol of  authoritative  teaching.  The  head  is  nimbused,  thq  face 
bearded,  the  drapery  rich  and  flowing,  and  the  mien  severely  majestic. 
On  the  right  (spectator's)  of  the  main  figure  is  Peter  leading  forward 
St.  Cosmas,  who  bears  a  crown  indicative  of  martyrdom  ;  beyond 
is  St.  Theodore.  On  the  left  Paul  in  like  manner  is  leading  St. 
Damian,  who  also  bears  a  martyr  crown,  while  beyond  is  Felix,  the 
founder  of  the  Church.  The  extremities  are  occupied  by  palm  trees, 
on  one  of  which  is  perched  the  phoenix,  symbol  of  immortality.  In 
a  narrow  zone  below,  the  third  scene  is  depicted.  A  The  lower 
nimbused  lamb  stands  upon  a  hill  or  mountain,  from  ^one. 
whose  base  flow  four  rivers  marked  by  their  names.*  On  either 
hand,  pressing  toward  the  central  figure,  are  six  lambs,  representing 
the  twelve  apostles,  while  on  the  extremes  the  sacred  cities  Jerusa- 
lem and  Bethlehem  appear.  The  entire  mosaic,  in  each  of  its  three 
scenes,  is  full  of  naturalness  and  life,  and  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  recuperative  art  power  of  the  Church. 

A  class  of  mosaics  of  exceeding  richness  and  value  in  Ravenna 
and  Constantinople  must  be  referred  to  the  sixth  century.  The 
reign  of  Justinian  was  powerful  in  its  influence  on  Church  and  State. 
The  convenient  codification  of  the  civil  law  was  only  a  single  illus- 
tration of  the  painstaking  care  of  this  ruler  for  the  varied  interests  of 
the  empire.  Among  the  best  preserved  and  most  instructive  mosaics 
of  the  sixth  century  are  those  of  the  Church  of  San  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
in  Ravenna.'  The  friezes  on  either  side  of  the  nave  are  occupied  by 
triumphal  processions  of  holy  men  and  women.  On  the  south  side 
martyrs  and  confessors,  chiefly  of  the  Ravenna  church,  clad  in  white 
garments,  press  toward  the  tribune  to  present  their  crowns  to  Christ, 
who  is  enthroned,  and  attended  by  four  angels.      The  figure  of 

'  These  are  not  shown  in  the  cut. 

*  V.  d'Aprincourt:  Architecture^  p.  xvii,  17-22,  who  gives  ground  plan,  section,  and 
a  few  details  of  this  churcli.  Q\iast :  Die  alt-chrisUtche  Bauwerke  von  JRavenna^ 
ss.  19,  20,  Taf.  vii.  Garrucci :  Storia  deW  art  crxbt,  iv,  Tav.  ccxlii-cdil  Richter; 
Die  Moaaiken  von  Ravenna^  1S78,  s.  69. 
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Christ  (a  partial  restoration)  is  most  imposing  {v.  Fig.  44).  The 
expression  is  dignified,  the  face  bearded,  the  hair  long  and  flowing, 
the  head  encircled  with  the  crucifonn  nimbus,  and  the  right  hand  in- 
dicative of  the  teaching  oflice.  On  the  opposite  or  north  frieze  is  a, 
similar  procession  of  holy  women  clad  in  rich  attire,  bearing  crowns, 
passing  from  the  city 
of  Classe  to  join  the 
Magi  who  reverently 
offer  their  gifts  to  the 
Holy  Child  sitting 
upon  the  lap  of  Maiy, 
also  enthroned  and  at- 
tended by  four  angels 
bearing  sceptres  in  their 
hands.  Both  mother  and 
child  extend  the  hand  in 
invitation  and  blessing. 

From  Fig.  97,  which 
represents  a  portion  of 
the  north  frieze,  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  pro- 
cessions are  full  of 
spirit  and  naturalness. 
This  cut  will  also  help 
us  to  understand  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rich 
mosaics  between  the  windows,  and  in  the  cornice  above,  also  the 
medallions  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches.  The  peculiar  relations  of 
Mother  and  Child  in  this  mosaic,  especially  their  like  attitude  in 
the  act  of  blessing,  would  suggest  that  the  cultus  of  Mary,  which 
soon  afterward  exalted  the  Mother  above  the  Son,  had  already 
made  considerable  progress.* 

Interesting  mosaics  are  also  found  in  other  churches  of  Ravenna, 
as  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  San  Vitale  (the  arrangement  of  whose 
mosaics  can  be  seen  from  Figs.  107,  109),  and  San  Apollinare  in 
Classe  {v.  Fig.  99). 

In  extent  and  richness  the  mosaics  of  St.  Sophia  were  entii*ely 
worthy  of  the  grandest  church  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  mag- 
nificent pavements  and  dados  of  richly  variegated  marble  found 
their  counterpart  in  the  brilliancy  and  perfection  of  the  mosaics 
upon  the  vast  and  varied  expanses  of  ceiling  and  dome.     Tlie  his- 

*  Qiiast:  IHt  alt-ihristlichen  Bauicerke  von  Buvcrtna^  s.  20,  also  Taf.  vii,  Fig^ 
urea  3,  5. 


Fig.  44.— Monio  of  Cbrist  In  San  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ra- 
venna.   Slxtb  century 
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tone  value  of  these  monuments  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  age.*  The  repeated  attempts  of  the  iconoclastic 
Mussulman  to  obliterate  the  mosaics  by  removing  the  tesserce, 
and  by  covering  the  whole  with  coats  of  whitewash,  greatly 
marred  their  original  incomparable  beauty.  The  repairs  of  this 
church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Italian  architect  Fossati,  gave 
opportunity  for  careful  drawings  of  the  parts  which  have  survived.- 
These  mosaics  differ  from  those  of  Galla  Placidia  of  Ravenna,  Santa 
Pudenziana  of  Rome,  and  others,  in  that  there  is  little  attempt  at 
pictorial  effect  or  perspective.  They  are  for  the  most  part  isolated 
figures  of  prophets  or  saints,  generally  of  great  dignity,  with  the 
attendant  ornamentation  of  vines,  borders,  tiowers,  etc.  The  fixed- 
ness of  type  which  later  characterized  nearly  all  the  i)ictorial  art  of 
the  East  is  not  prominent  in  these  mosaics  of  St.  Sophia.  The 
adornments  of  the  panels,  of  the  spandrels  of  the  arches,  etc.,  are 
free  and  cheerful.  In  the  sections  of  the  vast  dome  the  outlines  of 
four  colossal  figures  of  seraphs  with  overshadowing  wings  are  still 
seen.'  They  have  a  vigor  and  freshness  of  treatment  indicative  of 
an  age  of  considerable  artistic  freedom.  Also  the  mosaics  of  the 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  exhibit  much 
skill  in  the  origination  of  independent  forms  and  expression,  while 
their  variety  of  attitude  argues  wholesome  exemption  of  the 
artist  from  the  rigid  ecclesiastical  art  canons  which  later  became 
imperative. 

The  immense  mosaic  picture  (v.  Fig.  45)  of  Christ,  with  the 
prostrate  emperor  and  the  medallion  busts  of  Mary  and  an  angel 
(St.  Michael  ?),  is  believed  to  be  of  later  origin.  This  is  shown  by 
the  style  and  accessories  of  the  composition.  Christ,  seated  on  a 
magnificent  throne,  raises  his  right  hand  in  the  attitude  of  blessing 
or  teaching,  while  the  left  supports  the  open  book.  Ilis  head  is 
surrounded  by  the  nimbus,  the  face  is  bearded,  the  whole  mien  im- 
pressive. Before  him,  in  the  attitude  of  servile  prostration,  is 
the  emperor,*  clad  in  most  gorgeous  attire,  with  nimbused  head  and 

'  Woltmann  and  Woermann :  History  of  Painting,  vol.  i,  pp.  233,  refer  these 
mosaics  to  the  reign  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  in  the  latter  part  of  iIjo  ninth  century. 
Evidently  they  are  of  various  dates,  but  some  bear  evidence  of  an  eorlier  origin  than 
those  authorities  suppose. 

*  Fossati :  Aya  Sofia,  Constantinople,  as  recently  restored  by  order  of  H.  M.  the 
Sultan,  Abdul  Mejid.  London,  1852.  Salzenberg:  Alt-christliche  Baudenk7nak  von 
Constantinople,  with  magnificent  plates. 

■  See  Fig.  116,  a  section  of  St  Sophia,  where  two  of  these  are  .«5hown. 

*  Opinions  relative  to  the  sovereign  here  represented  are  various.  Some  (Wolt- 
mann  and  Woermann  and  oihora)  have  seen  in  it  Bnsil  I.,  who  restored  the  western 
apse  of  the  church  into  which  this  entrance  leads ;  others  (Venables,  et  al)  call  it 
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jeweled  crown.  Oriental  taste  is  prominent,  and  art  decadence 
is  here  painfully  manifest.  The  subjection  of  the  temporal  to  the 
spiritual  power  is  plainly  taught  by  this  mosaic  ;  the  supremacy 
of  the  "  Divine  Wisdom,"  to  whom  the  gorgeous  temple  was  dedi- 
cated, is  most  conspicuous.    The  other  mosaics  of  this  church,  many 


Fig.  45.— Mosaic  of  Christ  from  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople. 


of  which  are  of  exquisite  workmanship  but  of  varied  artistic  merit, 
cannot  here  be  described.  Each  has  a  valuable  lesson  for  the  his- 
torian of  art  and  for  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  is  St. 
Sophia  of  Thessalonica.  An  immense  expanse  of  mosaics,  said  to 
cover  nearly  six  hundred  square  yards,  represents  the  ascension. 
The  parts  in  the  center  of  the  dome  have  suffered  much.  This  was 
occupied  by  the  ascending  Christ,  attended  by  angels.  The  other 
prominent  personages  were  the  Virgin  and  the  apostles,  wrought 
out  in  colossal  figures  more  than  twelve  feet  high.  Texier  and 
Pullan'  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  mosaics  were  produced  before 
the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  art  traditions  had  checked  the  freedom 
of  the  Eastern  artisans.  They  notice  the  survival  of  creative  and 
technic  power  in  the  variety  of  posture  and  of  the  facial  exj)ression 
in  the  figures.  Instead  of  the  stiff  uniformity  of  a  later  period, 
the  Virgin  and  the  two  angels  (one  on  either  side), who  address  the 
apostles,  have  each  decided  pei'sonal  characteristics.  The  treatment 
is  vigorous,  and  the  handling  of  the  colors  in  the  drapery,  etc.,  is 

Constantino  Pc^'onatns ;  wliilo  still  others  (Gerspach,  et  al.)  call  it  Justinian.  The 
preneral  st}!©  of  tliis  figure  in  expression  and  dress  is  so  different  from  well  known 
pictures  of  Justininn  elsewhere  preserved  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
is  intended  for  tliis  emperor. 

'  SglUea  Byzaniines^  plates  xl,  xli,  pp.  142-144. 
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free  and  pleasing.  Instead  of  the  fixed  attitude  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  each  one  of  the  apostles  has  an  individuality  ;  some 
look  upward  into  heaven,  others  with  downcast  face  are  in  prayerful 
meditation,  while  others  raise  the  hands  in  expression  of  surprise.* 

Considerable  mosaic  work  is  also  found  in  the  apse  of  St.  Cath- 
arine's on  Mount  Sinai.  The  subjects  have  been  variously  described 
by  travellers.  The  transfiguration,  with  figures  of  Christ,  Moses, 
and  Elias,  is  the  central  scene.  The  accompanying  figures  of 
prophets,  apostles,  and  saints,  medallion  busts  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora,  and  the  oft-repeated  scenes  of  Moses  at  the  burning  bush 
and  the  receiving  of  the  tables  of  the  law,  contain  little  that  is 
peculiar.' 

'  There  seems  to  be  a  very  imimate  conucction  between  this  church  and  St 
Sophia  at  Constantinople. 

^  No  thorough  study  of  tlicsc  has  yet  been  made  by  competent  specialists.  The 
want  of  trustworthy  photographs  or  places  loaves  the  chronology  and  technical  exe- 
cution, us  well  as  the  archaeological  value,  of  these  mosaics  undetermined.  Many  val- 
uable articles  upon  Christian  mosaics  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Kuropean  reviews.  Attempts  have  bccii  ni<i<le  to  supply  the  lack  of  monuments  by 
the  literary  rcllTences  to  many  now  lost  rnosa'c^.  Among  the  most  skilhil  and  suc- 
ecs.-jful  of  these  workers  must  bo  reckoued  Eugene  Muntz  of  Paris,  and  Professor 
Frothinghani  of  Priui-etou  University. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  SCULPTURE. 

We  have  before  (Book  i,  chap,  ii)  traced  the  effect  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  of  the  Semitic  imagination  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  form  ;  also  the  influence  of  these  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  Christian  art  of  the  first  two  centuries. 

The  avoidance  of  the  seductive  power  of  beauty,  as  embodied  in 
the  matchless  creations  of  the  heathen  artists,  and  of  art  in  its  asso- 
ciations with  a  corrupting  polytheism,  was  most  manifest  with 
respect  to  sculpture.*  As  before  noticed,  the  pictures  ^^ 
of  Christ  were  more  readily  tolerated  than  his  presenta-  seeming  hostii- 
tion  in  free  statuary.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  ^^y^^^- 
fact  that  sculpture  is  the  most  materializing  of  all  the  fine  arts.  It 
was  most  employed  in  connection  with  the  pagan  cultus,  and  was 
therefore  most  threatening  to  the  purity  of  a  monotheistic  faith. 

There  was  no  agreement  in  the  traditions  of  the  early  Church  re- 
specting Christ's  physical   characteristics  and   appear-  j^e^gong  ^^  ^^ 
ance.     Moreover,   when  the  *  Christian  Church  was  in  cadence  of 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  «^"^p^*^- 
arts,  sculpture,  which  had  formerly  been  almost  the  foremost  art 
among  the  Greeks,  had  fallen  into  a  condition  of  sad  decadence,* 
and  painting  had  assumed  the   chief  prominence.     Hence  few,  if 
any,  works  of  Christian  sculpture  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  last 
of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  day.     Indeed,  the  number  of  free  statues  Noprotraiturei 
of    early    Christian    origin     is     exceptionally    small,  of  Christ. 
Scarcely  a  half  dozen  of  Christ  have  survived  from  the  first  five 

'  We  have  already  said  that  this  seeminpr  hostility  of  some  of  the  Christian  fathers 
to  tlie  patronage  and  production  of  works  of  art  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  aisthetic 
feeling,  but  it  arose  from  fear  of  tlie  contanainating  influence  of  heathen  worship. 
Tiie  same  tendency  is  noticed  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
denunciations  of  the  revived  heathenism  in  the  Italian  painting  at  the  close  of  tlic 
fifteenth  century,  by  Savonarola,  produced  a  marked  revolution  in  the  style  of  some 
of  the  great  painters  of  tiro  period.  A  like  result  is  noticed  in  tlie  attempts  of 
Zwinglius,  Calvin,  and  others  in  removing  statues  from  the  churches,  v.  Lecky: 
Hii(t.  of  Raiwwilism^  vol.  i,  pp.  259,  260;  and  Grueneisen:  De  Proteatantumo  artihus 
Mtid  infesto. 

'  Labarte:  ffistoire  des  arts  indusfriels,  torn,  i,  p.  12. 
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centuries.  While  Eusebius^  testifieH  to  having  seen  at  Caesarea 
Philippi  a  statue  of  Christ  extending  his  hand  toward  the  woman 
having  an  issue  of  blood,  to  cure  her,  and  Philostorgius*  speaks 
of  its  being  destroyed  under  Julian,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  traditions  respecting  the  early  portraitures  of  Christ,  pictorial 
or  plastic,  have  very  slender  support.  The  free  statues  which 
remain  are  manifestly  not  designed  for  portraitures,  but  are  of  a 
symbolic  character.  In  all  alike  Christ  is  represented  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  "  who  careth  for  the  sheep."  The  dress  is  that  of  the 
shepherd  of  the  period,  the  ordinary  tunic;  the  feet  are  either 
naked  or  sandaled,  while  the  implements  of  the  shepherd's  vocation, 
the  purse  and  the  staff,  are  sometimes  present. 

Figs.  46  and  48  are  representations  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved 

of  these  free  statuettes.  It  is  now 
in  the  Lateran  Museum  at  Rome. 
It  has  been  restored  in  parts.  The 
spirit  and  naturalness  of^^^  Good 
the  work  are  exceptionally  Shepherd  m 
fine,  and  readily  suggest  "^^  statuary, 
a  classic  sympathy  and  origin. 

A  second  example  is  given  in  Fig.  47. 
The  original  is  also  in  the  Lateijin 
Museum.  The  execution  is  rude,  and 
the  gener&l  tone  of  the  work  is  far  in- 
ferior to  that  represented  by  Fig.  46. 
The  general  spirit  of  the  biblical 
symbol  is,  however,  fully  preserved. 
Instead  of  the  shepherd's  purse,  as  in 
Fig.  46,  here  is  the  shepherd's  staff  or 
crook.' 

There  are  two  other  statuettes,  one 
preserved  in  the  church  museum  of  the 
College  of  Rome,  the  other  in  the 
basilica  San  Clemen te,  which  differ  little  in  general  art  character  from 
the  last,  and  are  in  close  affiliation  w^ith  it  in  subject  and  spirit.     Hflb- 


Flg.  46.- statuette  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd.   Laterau  Museum. 


*  Hift  Ecdes.,  vii,  18. 

•  Hist  Ecclcs.,  vii,  2. 

'  These  aud  all  other  autotypes  used  in  this  cliaptor  are  taken  by  permission  from 
the  excellent  woric  of  Th.  Roller:  Les  Cattx'-onibes  de  Born^.  We  have  preferred 
the:se  impressions  from  pliotographs  to  el.iborate  enjrravinjrs,  since  they  give  to  the 
lay  reader  a  juster  idea  of  the  orig'nal  objects.  Willi  great  generosity,  ^f.  Rolbr, 
in  a  letter  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  ihe  Christian  scholar,  placed  all  his  plates  at  the 
disposal  of  the  autlior  of  this  hand-book. 
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nei^  has  described  a  small  statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd  found  in 
Seville,  Spain.  The  figure  of  the  lamb  is  wanting.  The  origin  and 
chronology  are  uncertain,  although 
he  inclines  to  place  it  near  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century. 

The  general  artistic  treatment  of 
these  statues  closely  conforms  to  the 
contemporary  heathen  art ;  never- 
theless, in  all  alike  the  subject  is 
distinctively  Christian :  the  office 
work  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  bring- 
ing back  to  the  fold  the  lost  sheep.* 
The  difference  between  these  and 
the  statues  of  the  ram-bearing  Mer- 
cury,   Ilermes-Kriophoros,  is    man- 

Differencr.  of  '^^^^^'  Invariably  a  full 
the  Good  sbep-  drapery  is  found  in  the 
ram-bear  inff  statues  of  the  Good  Shep- 
Mercury.  herd,   while    the  pagan 

Kriophori  have  complete  or  partial 
nudity  as  a  characteristic  feature.' 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  comparing  Figs,  48  and  49. 

Another  work,  claimed  by  some  able  writers  to  be  of  Christian 
origin,  is  the  celebrated  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  now  xhe  bronze 
found  in  the  middle  nave  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome.  Opin-  statue  of  at 
ions  repecting  its  origin,  chronology,  and  motive  have  ^^^^' 
been  various  and  sometimes  contradictory.  The  statue  is  certainly 
very  imposing,  and,  if  genuine,  must  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  most 
important  plastic  work  of  the  early  Christian  centuries.  The 
apostle  is  represented  seated  in  a  chair  of  Roman  style,  uplifting 
the  right  hand  in  the  attitude  of  teaching.  The  head  is  firmly  set ; 
the  hair  is  thick  and  curled,  and  is  of  the  type  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Peter,  which  is  met  upon  early  sarcophagi  and  in  fres- 
cos from  the  catacombs.  The  folds  of  the  drapery  are  not  unworthy 
the  best  classic  period,  while  the  general  pose  is  equal  to  that  of  the 


Fig.  47.-  Good  Sbepherd  with  crook  or 
staff.    Lateran  Museum. 


'  D/Vj  antiken  Bildwerke  von  Madrid,  Berlin,  18G2,  s.  324. 

*  V.  Th.  Roller :  Les  Catacombes  de  Romf,  vol.  i,  p.  265,  where  the  extreme  view  of 
Raoul-Rochette  respecting  the  absolute  lack  of  originality  of  Christian  art  is 
vigorously  trenied. 

•  Chanot:  In  the  Gazette  ArcJieoUtgique,  1878,  pp.  17,  et  seq.,  and  pp.  100,  et  seq. 
"We  liave  elsewhere  more  fully  examined  these  differences,  Book  i,  chap.  iii.  v.  also 
Vcyries:  Lea  Figures  Oriophores  dans  Fart  gree,  Cati  Gnco-romain  et  Fart  ehrilien^ 
Paris,  1884,  pp.  61-81,  especially  pp.  80,  81. 
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more  celebrated  works  of  the  fourth  century.  Every  part  of  the 
statue  indicates  a  careful  adherence  to  some  antique  model,  and 
therefore  evinces  little  originality  of  treatment.*  The  key  in  the 
left  hand  is  an  addition  of  a  later  period,  probably  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 


FiR.  48.  — The  Good  Shepherd. 
To  compare  with  Hermes-Kriophon^s, 
Fl«.48. 


Flff.  49.  —  Herraes-Krioph  )ro8 
fh)iQ  Wilton  House.  To  coojpare 
with  Flff  47. 


Another  work  in  free  sculpture  is  the  statue  of  St.  Hippolytus, 
now  preserved  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  Fig.  50.  It  was  discovered 
in  1551.  Only  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  and  the  chair  are  orig- 
inal, the  other  parts  being  modem  restorations.  In  its  statue  of  st. 
present  restored  form  it  represents  St.  Hippolytus  seated  Hippoiytus. 
on  a  cathedra,  clad  in  the  garb  usual  to  the  ancient  philosophers, 

»  Luebke:  littery  of  Sadi>ttire,  vol.  i,  p.  337.     It  is  for  this  and  otlier  reasona  that 
the  Christian  origin  and  subject  of  the  statue  have  been  stoutly  denied.   ' 
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holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book  upon  which  rests  the  right  elbow. 
The  Canon  PaechaliB^  or  table  for  calculating  Easter,  which  he  is 


Fig.  so.— Restored  statue  of  Hippolytus. 


said  to  have  invented,  is  engraved  in  Greek  characters  on  one  side 
of  the  chair ;  on  the  other  is  a  partial  list  of  his  writings.     The  re- 
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stored  statue  is  a  work  of  great  dignity  and  excellence.  As  m  the 
case  of  the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  there  has  been  much  controversy 
respecting  its  Christian  origin.  There  seems  to  be  sufficient 
Its  Christian  *'^^s^">  however,  for  believing  that  it  cannot  be  of  a 
origin  quea-  later  date  than  the  sixth  century,  while,  from  artistic 
Honed.  considerations,  some  able  archaeologists  are  led  to  place 

it  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  examination  of  these 
arguments.' 

The  general  type  of  Christ  found  in  Christian  sculpture  is  rather 
that  of  the  early  Christian  frescos,  and  seems  to  conform  more  closely 
to  the  pagan  conception  of  deity,  that  is,  that  divinity  must  be  rep- 
Type  of  Christ  resented  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  and  vigorous 
1  n  chrisUan  manhood.  Tlie  historic  scenes  are  usually  realistic.  The 
sculpture.  lessons  are  for  the  most  part  easily  understood  ;  mystery 

and  an  esoteric  exclusi  veness  are  seldpm  suggested.  Sometimes  a  pur- 
pose to  depict  scenes  in  the  order  of  their  historic  development,  or  of 
their  dogmatic  connection,  is  apparent ;  at  other  times  the  principle 
of  artistic  grouping  or  balancing  seems  dominant.  Into  some  of 
the  most  noted  sarcojjhagi  an  architectural  principle  is  introduced, 
The  principles  whereby  the  surface  is  divided  into  sections  by  means 
reoj^^ajd  m  ^£  pillars  which  support  an  ornamental  entablature, 
sculpture.  Upon  these  surfaces  are  found  inscriptions  or  figures  in 

relief.  Sometimes  the  space  is  divide  1  into  zones,  in  each  of  which 
a  progressive  history  or  a  ricli  symbolism  may  be  found. 

The  timid  caution  wliich  influenced  the  Christian  fathers  to  in- 
dulge but  sparingly  in  the  use  of  free  statuary  was  not  cherishcil 
respecting  these  works  in  relief.  From  the  first  part  of  the  fourtli 
century  the  sculptures  on  burial  monuments  are  numerous.  In 
The  Christian  general  style  they  adhere  quite  closely  to  the  contem- 
sarcophuRi   porary  pa^an  art.     In  the  distribution  of  motives,  in  the 

have  utile  ar-    ^  i  i     i         •  e         .    .  i         i  •  ,^    i 

tistic  original-  P^^^  ^"d  balancmg  ot  parts  to  make  a  harmonious  whole, 

i»y-  and  in  the  character  of  their  technique,  the  Christian 

•sarcophagi  can  claim  little  originality.     The  marked  difference  is  in 

But     embody   ^^^  changed  cycle  of  tiie  embodied  thought.     In  this 

new  thought,     respect  they  are  in  striking  contrast  with  similar  pagan 

monuments.     Nevertheless  the  subjects  sculptured  on  these  sarcoph- 

^Amoiig  many  see  B«:chor:  Tn  Mlp^ie's  ediiion  ot"  the  works  of  St.  Hippolvtns. 
EngravingM.  jrivin^  bot-i  s'de  views  of  iho  stitne  .ind  tho  text  of  the  Canon  Pasrhalis 
are  there  given,  and  Bncher  examines  tlie  content  of  the  Can^n  itself.  lumpen  : 
Hipjwlyfwi  und  xeinc.  Zr.ii.,  lie  Abth.,  ss.  16:i.  IGt.  Xorilicote  and  Brownlow :  Roma 
Sotterranea,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  262-265.  Appeli:  M mumenis  of  Early  Christian  Ari 
p.  6. 
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agi  are  very  like  those  of  the  frescos  and  mosaics.  Here,  too,  is  found 
a  rich  symbolism  ;  here  are  seen  the  suggestive  biblical  type  and 
antitype,  as  well  as  the  instructive  Scripture  history.  There  is  hardly 
a  scene  that  has  not  already  been  met  in  the  discussion  of  Christian 
painting.  The  creation  of  our  first  parents,  the  temptation  by  the 
serpent,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Moses  in  the  presence  of  the  burning 
bush,  or  striking  water  from  the  rock,  the  history  of  Jonah,  the 
three  Hebrew  worthies  in  the  burning  furnace,  Daniel  in  the  lionV 
den,  and  sometimes  the  translation  of  Elijah,  are  the  The  subjects 
chief  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  history  ;  while  treated, 
the  various  benevolent  works  of  Christ,  the  first  miracle  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  the  healing  of  the  par- 
alytic, the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  the  cure  of  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood,  and  the  raising  of  Lazanis  are  the  favorite 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament.  Incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  nativity,  the  teaching  of  the  disciples,  the  arrest,  the  trial,  the 
denial  by  Peter,  the  handwashing  by  Pilate,  the  resurrection,  and 
probably'  the  ascension  are  also  found  sculptured  on  these  burial 
monuments.  Representations  of  the  crucifixion  are  for  pew  Boenen  of 
the  most  part  avoided  during  the  first  four  and  a  half  suffering, 
centuries;'  also  the  other  scenes  of  special  suffering  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord.  The  scope  of  these  sculptures,  as  well  as  their  art  value,  can 
best  be  learned  from  a  few  examples. 

Fig.  51  represents  one  of  the  older  Christian  sarcophagi  that  have 
been  preserved.  We  are  immediately  reminded  by  this  of  some  of 
the  earliest  frescos  of  the  catacombs.  The  joyous  scene  of  the  vint- 
age, the  pastoral  simplicity  shown  in  the  free  association  of  the 
genii  with  the  animal  world,  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  vine  and  its 
fruit,  suggest  a  decorative  rather  than  a  symbolic  principle.  In  the 
absence  of  the  figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd  there  would  The  decorauve 
be  nothing  in  the  scenes  to  show  the  Christian  character  jJIJ^n^^' ^  the 
of  the  sarcophagus;  they  would  be  equally  becoming  to  symbolic. 
a  pagan  burial  monument.  Indeed,  in  general  spirit  the  sculi>ture 
well  accords  with  that  found  on  many  works  of  heathen  origin.  Yet 
the  peculiarities  of  the  three  figures  bearing  the  sheep  upon  the 
shoulders,  to  which  reference  has  elsewhere  been  made  (r.  p.  133, 134), 
clearly  prove  them  to  be  designed  for  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  not 
for  representations  of  the  ram-bearing  Mercury.  While,  therefore,  it 
may  not  be  unreasonable  to  regard  the  vintage  scenes  as  mainly 
decorative,  it  is  possible  that  to  the  mind  of  the  designer  or  of  the 

*  Tlio  interpretation  of  tlie  scones  in  whicli  some  arclneologists  see  the  ascension 
depicted  is  somewliat  doubtful. 

•  This  question  lias  been  examined  elsewhere,  v.  p.  84. 
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Possible 
boliam. 

guidauc 


artizan  there  may  have  been  present  a  reference  to  the  symbol  of 
gym-  the  vine  and  its  branches,  and  to  the  joys  and  fruition 
of  those  who  are  under  the  tender  care  and  heavenly 
ce  of  the  Good  Shepherd.     The  vigor  and  naturalness  of  the 

artistic  treatment  would 
point  to  an  origin  prior  to 
the  serious  art  decadence 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries. 

The  translation  of  Eli- 
jah (Fig.  52)  is  a  subject 
of  very  infrequent  occur- 
rence in  early  Christian 
art.    We   have  elsewhere 

(p.  61)  noticed    Trauslatlonol 

the  r  e  s  e  m-  Elijah. 
blance  of  this  to  the 
heathen  representations 
of  the  sun-god  and  his 
chariot.  The  Christian 
character  of  this,  and  of  a 
somewhat  similar  sarcoph- 
agus given  in  Bosio's 
work,  cannot,  however,  be 
doubted.  A  fresco  of 
the  same  scene  is  likewise 
found  in  the  catacomb  of 
SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles. 
At  a  somewhat  later  date, 
likewise,  it  reappeai-s  on 
some  of  the  sarcophagi  of 
Aries.  The  two  main 
figures  and  their  action 
are  understood  without 
difficulty.  Plainly  the  as- 
cending prophet  is  giving 
to  his  succes-  its  siKnJfl- 
sor  in  office  his  «'°'*- 
mantle,  and  therewith  is 
to  come  a  double  meas- 
ure of  his  spirit.  The 
significance  of  the  small 
figures  in  the  central  back' 
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ground,  and  of  the  bear  in  the  lower  right  hand  comer,  is  not  so  man- 
ifest. Some  have  suggested  that  herein  might  be  a  reference  to  the 
children  who  mocked  the  prophet,  and  to  the  instrument  of  their  fear- 
ful punishment.  The  other  sarcophagus  in  Rome  which  sculptures 
this  scene  contains  a  plainly  mythological  element  in  the  a  mythoiogic 
rorm  of  a  river-god  that  personifies  the  Jordan.  This  is  a  element, 
majestic,  half-nude  figure,  in  a  reclining  posture,  with  rich  flowing  hair 


Flff.  52.— The  translation  of  Elijah.    Sarcophaii^us  In  the  Lateran  Museum. 


held  back  by  a  band.  He  rests  one  arm  upon  an  urn  from  which 
flow  the  living  waters,  and  holds  in  the  right  hand  a  reed,  also  sym- 
bolic of  the  river.  The  action  in  these  sarcophagi  is  full  of  life, 
and  the  artistic  quality  of  the  work  fairly  good. 

Fig.  63  represents  a  sarcophagus  from  the  crj^t  of  Saint  Peter's. 
The  crowded  condition  of  the  objects  in  cdto  relievo  causes  a  little 


FIff.  68.— The  history  of  Jonah  and  other  scenes.    From  a  sarcophagus  In  the  Lateran  Museum. 


obscurity,  and  consequent  uncertainty  in  the  interpretation.     The 
main  scene  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  sarcophagus  is  plain ;  it  illus- 
trates the  history  of  Jonah.    The  tempest  is  indicated  by  The  history  of 
the  full-swelling  sail,  and  by  the  figure  above,  blowing  Jonah, 
upon  it  from  the  conch-shell.     The  soa-monster  receives  the  erring 
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prophet  whom  the  crew  cast  overboard,  and  vomits  him  forth  upon 

the  land,  while  above  Jonah  is  represented  reclining  in  peace  under 

the  grateful  shade  of  the  gourd.     On  the  extreme  right  of  the  upper 

zone  the  Good  Shepherd  leads  forth  the  sheep  from  a  house,  the 

fold,  the  church,  while  at  the  extreme  left  appears  the   Wonder- 

And  Its  attend-  worker    raising     Lazarus.      The    center    is     occupied 

ant  scenes.        with  what  appears  to  be  the  scene  of  the   smiting 

of  the  rock  by  Moses,  where  the  people   slake  their  thirst  with 

the   refreshing  water.     The   history  of  Jonah    freque:itly  recure 

on   the  Christian  sarcophagi,*  since  the  truth  it  foreshadowed  was 

among  the  most  distinctive  and  precious  of  all  which  the  apostles 

inculcated. 

A  work  of  much  artistic  excellence  is  represented  by  Fig.  54.     It 

was  formerly  in  the  church  San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura,  Rome,  but  is 

A  notable  sar-  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum.     The  two  busts  in   the 

l^^T-f™*!!  shell-like  frame  are  in  alto  relievoy  as  are  most  other 
tbe  Lateran  ' 

Museam.  figures  of  the  sarcophagus.     The  artistic  handling  and 

execution  are  exceptionally  vigorous.  The  grouping  is  varied  and 
natural,  the  pose  well-studied,  the  drapery  wrought  out  with  unusual 
care.  The  division  of  the  space  into  two  zones  is  often  met.  While 
the  reference  in  most  of  the  scenes  is  readily  underatood,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  any  necessary  relation  of  these  ideas  one  to  the  other 
Its  subjects  and  ^  ^^  order  of  a  series.  The  principle  of  artistic  balanc- 
treaiment.  ing  is  manifestly  observed,  also  the  study  of  economy 
of  space.  In  the  upper  zone  on  either  side  of  the  busts  are  noticed 
eight  larger  figures,  while  the  cock,  in  the  scene  of  the  denial  of 
Peter,  is  balanced  by  the  child,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The 
hand  of  Moses,  receiving  the  table  of  the  law,  is  balanced  by  the 
outstretched  arm  of  Abraham  which  is  arrested  by  the  hand  break- 
ing forth  from  the  clouds.  In  the  lower  zone,  also,  eight  adult 
figures  are  on  either  side  of  the  central  scene,  while  one  of  the  lions 
on  the  left  is  balanced  by  the  figure  of  the  blind  receiving  his  sight. 
It  is  noticeable  that  here,  also,  the  type  of  Christ  in  each  of  his  acts — 
of  raising  Lazanis,  of  rebuking  Peter,  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  and  of  multiplying  the  loaves — conforms  to  that  of  the  earlier 
frescos  of  the  catacombs,  and  is  more  consonant  with  the  pagan 
notion  that  divinity  should  be  represented  under  forms  of  highest 
physical  perfection. 

The  frequency  of  the  recurrence   of    several   Scripture   scenes 

^Burgon:  LtUersfrom  R/tme  (Letter  xx),  says  tbat  of  fifty-five  sarcophagi  which 
he  examined  twenty-throo  contained  the  history  of  Jonah.  Of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  in  Rome,  ouuiile  ihe  Lateran  Museum,  twenty-eight  contain  this  hiatory. 
V.  p.  142,  note  2. 
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18  quite  remarkable.  On  fifty-five  sarcophagi  which  Burgon'  exam- 
Frequency  of  ined  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  he  found  the  smiting  of  the 
ofvilrio'^ub^  rock  to  occur  twenty-three  times  ;  the  miracle  of  the 
jecto.  loaves,  twenty  times  ;    the  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 

nineteen  times;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  sixteen  times;  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den,  fourteen  times  ;  the  sacrifice  of  'Isaac,  eleven  times. 
While  these  are  thus  frequent,  the  crowning  with  thorns  occurs  but 
once,  and  of  a  real  crucifixion  there  is  no  trace.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-five  Christian  sarcophagi  at  Rome,  outside  of  the  Lat- 
eran Museum,  contain  the  history  of  Jonah  twenty-eight  times; 
Moses  smiting  the  rock,  ten  times;  our  first  parents,  nine  times; 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  eight  times;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  six  times;  the 
multiplication  of  the  bread,  and  the  miracle  in  Cana,  each  six  times.* 
Rich  architectural  effects  are  met  upon  several  of  the  best  sar- 
sareophagus  cophagi  in  the  vaults  of  the  Vatican  and  in  the  Chris- 
wuh  architect-  tian  museum  of  the  Lateran.  One  face  of  such  sar- 
urai  features,  cophagus  is  represented  in  Fig.  55.  The  seven  com- 
partments are  formed  by  columns  richly  ornamented  with  the  vine 
and  its  tendrils.  The  central  figure  is  plainly  Christ  in  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher,  in  the  midst  of  his  apostles.  The  roll  held  in  his  left 
hand  is  supported  by  one  of  the  disciples,  while  the  positions  of  the 
hands,  both  of  Christ  and  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  are  indi- 
cative of  conversation,  rather  than  of  the  formal  discourse  of  the 
great  Teacher.  The  Christ  is  of  the  more  youthful,  vigorous,  and 
pleasing  type,  and  has  in  it  elements  which  are  suggestive  of  the 
better  period  of  sculpture.  The  other  figures  are  self -explanatory'. 
On  the  extreme  right  is  Christ  before  Pilate,  who  is  washing  his 
hands  in  token  of  his  innocency  of  the  blood  of  the  royal  Victim. 
On  the  extreme  left  is  the  frequently  recurring  scene  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  which  here,  more  tlian  is  usual,  seems  to  be  a  type  of  the 
great  Sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  curious  figure  beneath 
the  Saviour,  who  is  holding  a  veil  above  the  head.  Is  not  easy  of 
A  doubtful  eie-  interpretation.  It  occurs  in  one  or  two  other  sarcophagi, 
ment.  notably  in  that  of  Junius  Bassus.     Perhaps  the  sugges- 

tion that  a  mythological  element  is  here  introduced,  the  figure  rep- 
resenting either  Uranus,  the  heaven,  or  Tellus,  the  earth,  may  be 
most  satisfactory.* 

^  Letters  from  Home,  Letter  xx. 

"(irousset:  6iude  sur  tlu'stoire  des  sarcophwjf  s  chrefim.%  Pnris,  1885,  8vo. 

'^Schnaase:  Geschicfde  d.  bUd^mlen  KiiuMe,  Ite  A u fg.,  Bd.  iii.,  a.  75.  Liibkc:  ITist. 
of  Sculpture,  Transl..  vol.  i,  p.  345,  rej^ards  it  ns  a  fijriire  of  Oceanus.  Northcote  and 
Brownlow :  Boina  Soitemnifn,  vol.  ii,  p.  250.  say,  ''  The  vault  of  heaven  beneath 
His  feet  being  expre93ed  (as  in  pnffan  monuments)  by  the  veil  which  the  female 
figure  holds  above  her  head." 
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Probably  the  most  elaborate  sarcophagus  of  the  early  8aroopha«u«  of 
Christian  centuries  which  has  been  preserved  is  that  of  Junius  Bascus. 
Junius  Bassus,  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Peter's, 
Rome.*  The  inscrip- 
tion along  the  upper 
band  of  this  monu- 
ment gives  the  de- 
si  r  e  d  information 
relative  to  the  char- 
acter and  age  of  the 
person  whose  mem- 
ory is  hereby  perpet- 
uated. It  is  as  fol- 
lows: IVN.  BASSVS 
VC  QUI  VIXIT  AN- 
NIS.  XLII  MEN.  IL 
IN  IPSA  PRAEFEC- 
TVRA  VHBL  NE- 
OFITVS  IIT  AD 
DKVM.  VIII  KAL 
SEPT  EVSEBIOET 
YPATIO  COSS. 
"  Junius  Bassus,  of 
patrician  rank,  who 
lived  forty-two  years 
and  two  months.  In 
thevcryyearinwhich  | 
he  became  prefect  of  ^ 
the  city,  a  neophyte,  % 
he  went  to  God  on  = 
the  23d  of  August, 
Eusebius  and  Hypa- 
tius  being  Consuls  " 
(A.  D.  359). 

*  Good  casts  of  this  siir- 
copha^iis  Jire  found  in  the 
Latenin  Museum,  also  in 
the  Mnseiim  of  Christian 
Arci>as<>lojr}%  Berlin,  which 
was  founded  b}'  Professor 
Piper,  and  under  his  in- 
defatigable labors  lias  be- 
come one  of  the  most  use- 
ful collections  in  Europe 
for  purposes  of  study. 
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The  facts  of  the  inscription  are  confirmed  by  contemporary  his- 
it8  inscrip-  torians,  thus  giving  positive  information  respecting  the 
tiona.  time  of  the  origin  of  the  monument,  and,  therefore,  aid- 

ing in  appreciating  the  cycle  of  subjects  here  portrayed,  as  well  as 
the  artistic  value  of  the  work.  The  architectural  principle  is 
The  subjects  likewise  introduced  into  this  sarcophagus,  dividing  the 
Introduced.  surface  into  compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  found  a 
scriptural  scene.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  upper  zone  is  the  sac- 
rifice of  Isaac,  in  which  the  knife  raided  to  slay  the  boy  is  aiTested 
by  a  hand  stretched  out  from  the  clouds,  while,  near  at  hand,  the 
substituted  ram  is  found.  It  is  diflicult  to  account  for  the  frequent 
introduction  of  this  event  in  Scripture  history,  except  that  it  may  have 
a  typical  or  symbolical  signification—pointing  to  the  real  sacrifice,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  was  to  "  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  On 
the  other  extreme  is  the  hand-washing  of  Pilate.  The  lower  zone  is 
equally  significant,  showing  in  the  middle  portion  Christ's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  On  the  right  is  the  representation  of  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den.  Here  in  the  case  of  Daniel  a  draped  figure  is  intro- 
duced, while  in  other  delineations  of  the  same  scene  the  figure  is 
entirely  nude.  On  the  left  is  the  temptation  of 
our  first  parents.  The  serpent  is  winding  around 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ;  the 
sheaf  of  wheat  by  Adam  indicates  the  life  of 
labor  which  he  must  lead,  and  the  lamb  sjTiibol- 
izes  the  employment  of  Eve.  Some  interpreters 
find  in  this  figure  of  the  lamb  a  symbol  of  the 
promised  Redeemer.  The  relation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  this  scene  can  best  be  studied  from 
Fig.  56.  The  middle  figure  of  the  upper  zone  has 
been  variously  inteq>reted.  Some  have  seen  in 
it  the  teaching  Christ,  the  two  figures  being  those  of  his  disci- 
ples. The  roll  and  the  attitude  of  the  hand  would  suggest  this. 
Others  have  associated  it  with  the  central  scene 
in  the  lower  zone.  As  the  latter  is  representative 
of  his  triumph  before  the  people,  so  is  the  ui)per 
scene  (y.  Fig.  57)  the  transfiguration,  with  Closes 
and  Elias  as  his  companions.  This,  it  is  claimed, 
is  indicated  by  the  figure  below,  which  is  to  rep- 
resent earth  as  his  footstool,  under  the  form  of 
^■*'j  Tellus,  who  holds  a  veil  over  the  head,  thus  sym- 
Fnii.iiKju-  bolizing  the  firmament.  The  latter  interpretation 
nius Ba^^us lu  ni.nunt.  j^pp^^rs  hardly  accordant  with  the  principles  of 
a  rational  symbolism.     The  other  scenes  are,  respectively,  on  the  ex- 


Flff.  56. -The  Fall, 
rrom  sarcophacus  of 
Junius  Bassus. 
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treme  left,  in  the  lower  zone,  the  humiliation  of  Job;  on  the 
right  the  arrest  of  Peter;  on  the  upper  zone,  Christ's  an-est,  and 
his  arraignment  before  Pilate.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  is 
a  most  suggestive  symbolism.*  In  one  part  a  sheep  a  sufrsesyve 
is  striking  with  a  staff  the  rock,  whence  flows  water  symbolism. 
which  another  sheep  is  drinking.  In  another  section  a  sheep  is 
receiving  the  table  of  the  law;  in  another  it  performs  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves;  a  third  lays  its  forefoot  upon  the  head  of  another, 
over  which  baptismal  waters  flow,  while  the  rays  stream  from 
the  beak  of  the  dove  which  represents  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus 
in  all  the  symbolic  character  of  the  lamb  is  most  manifest;  the 
central  thought  being  Christ  the  source  of  power,  blessing,  and 
life. 

The  sculpture.  Fig.  58,  is  of  later  origin,  probably  of  the  sixth 
century.  The  central  figure  is  one  quite  frequently  met  a  later  sar- 
in the  frescos — an  orante — on  either  side  of  whom  cophaRus. 
stands  a  figure  whose  signification  it  is  diflicult  to  determine.  The 
presence  of  the  palm-trees  points  to  the  thought  of  victory  or 
of  joyousness  in  the  heavenly  inheritance.  The  extension  of  the 
hands  in  prayer  is  the  usual  attitude  met  in  the  early  monuments — 
frescos,  sculptures,  and  mosaics.  It  is  plain  that  this  position  of 
standing  with  outstretched  hands  in  prayer  was  the  usual  or 
prescribed  one.  No  instance  of  prayer  to  God  in  the  kneeling 
posture  is  met  in  the  monuments.  Supplication  for  Attitude  m 
aid  from  another,  as  in  case  of  the  woman  with  the  prayer, 
issue  of  blood,  etc.,  may  be  met;  but  that  this  was  not  the  usual 
attitude  in  case  of  public  worship  seems  evident.  In  this  the 
monuments  and  the  literary  evidence  are  in  entire  accord.  The 
other  members  of  this  sculpture  are  familiar.  On  the  right  the 
multiplication  of  the  loaves  in  the  hands  of  the  disciples — a  most 
favorite  scene  with  the  early  Christiana;  on  the  left  the  first  mira- 
cle in  Cana  of  Galilee,  which  is  hardly  less  frequent  upon  the  early 
monuments.  The  extreme  right  has  been  by  some  interpreted  to 
be  the  afflicted  Job  sitting  in  ashes,  attended  by  one  of  his 
friends.*  This  is  less  certain  in  its  reference  than  the  other  portions 
of  the  sarcophagus.  As  a  work  of  art  this  is  much  inferior  to 
many  others  :  it  indicates  a  wide  departure  from  the  classic  spirit, 
and  a  decay  of  originating  power,  as  well  as  feebleness  in 
execution. 

The  representation  of  the  Nativity  and  its  attendant  circum- 

^  Unfortimately,  these  do  not  appear  with  much  distinctness  in  our  plate,  on 
account  ol  the  difficulties  of  photogruphing:  in  these  dark  crypla. 
»  Roller:   Catacoinlwa  de  Borne,  vol.  i,  p.  297. 
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Stances  is  quite  exceptional  on  the  Christian  sarcophagi.   TbeNattTit?in 


In  the  Lateran  collection  but  a 


single  example  is  met,  »cuipui!«. 
upon  a  fragment  of  a  small  sar- 
cophagus, represented  in  Fig.  59. 
The  scene  is  easy  of  interpreta- 
tion. Joseph  and  Mary  occupy 
the  extreme  right.  The  central 
portion  suggests  the  manger  scene, 
the  sacred  babe  in  swaddling 
clothes  laid  in  a  basket,  while  the 
ox  and  the  ass  in  their  stall  help 
to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
lowliness  of  the  birthplace  of  the 
Lord.*  Toward  the  left  the  magi, 
clad  in  their  usual  dress,  are 
bringing  gifts.  On  the  extreme 
left  is  a  winged  genius  in  the  pe- 
culiar style  of  pagan  art,  showing 
the  syncretism  of  thought  in 
Christian  sculpture,  or,  at  least, 
the  readiness  with  which  these 
figures  were  introduced  for  deco- 
rative purposes. 

The  interesting  sarcophagus 
represented  by  Fig.  60  il  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  The  appear- 
fifth  century.  As  a  ^^^^^Z 
work  of  art  it  plainly  sculpture, 
belongs  to  the  period  of  deca- 
dence. The  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Christ  also  show  by  their  peculiar 
treatment  that  the  age  of  per- 
secution is  past,  and  the  age  of 
triumph  has  been  reached.  The 
hand-washing  by  Pilate   is  mani- 

'  Some  interpreters  have  sugposted  lliBt 
reference  may  bo  liad  to  Isa.  i,  3 ;  that 
wliile  the  bnite  creation  recognise  their 
Lord  and  Creator,  and  the  heatlien  world 
(the  magi)  is  full  of  expectation,  and  is 
rendy  to  worship  the  infant  Redeemer, 
•*  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not 
consider." 
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festly  the  scene  presented  on  the  extreme  left.      This  is  indicated 
by  the  basin,  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  from  the  pitcher  by  the 

soldier,  the  attitude  of  the 
sitting  figure,  etc.  Next  is 
the  figure  of  Christ  attended 
by  the  soldier,  who  bears  a 
spear  and  wears  the  usual 
Roman  helmet.  Christ  seems 
in  the  attitude  of  speaking. 
The  position  of  the  hand,  with 
the  two  forefingers  extended, 
as  is  customary  with  the 
teacher,  might  suggest  the 
answer  to  the  inquiring  Pi- 
late, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.  ..."  "  Art  thou 
a  king  then  ?  "  "  Thou  sayest 
that  I  am  a  king."  The  scene 
first  on  the  left  of  the  center 
is  plainly  the  crown-  mterpreta- 
ing  of  Christ  by  the  1 1 o n  of 
soldier.  But  may  not  *^*^®^* 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  this 
sculpture  be  conjectured  from 
the  fact  that  the  crown  is  no 
longer  one  of  thorns  but  of 
garlands?  On  the  extreme 
left  is  the  cross-bearing.  To 
what  extent  the  crown  of  gar- 
lands may  suggest  triumph,  or 
how  far  it  may  be  merely  or- 
namental, and  is  used  to  com- 
plete the  artistic  balancing  re- 
quired by  the  like  crown  in 
the  hand-washing,  may  not  be 
^  S  determined  with  certainty. 
§  ^  The  central  portion  is  full  of 
suggestion.  A  curious  com- 
bination of  elements  indicates 
that  the  period  of  suffering 
and  the  time  when  the  cross 
must  be  concealed  are  past.  The  Constantinian  monogram  rests 
upon   the  cross.     This  would  be  indicative  of  sacrifice,  but  it  is 
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crowned  by  a  chaplet  which  is  emblematic 
Triumph  rather  o^  victory.  This  would  be  f  ur- 
than  8ufferiii«r  ther  emphasized  by  the  idea  of 
suggested.  ^j^^  resurrection,  suggested  by 
the  watch  of  Roman  soldiers  who  were  set 
to  guard  the  sealed  tomb. 

Early  Christian  art  contains  few  refer- 
ences to  the  retributions  of  a  future  state. 
Herein  it  is  in  completest  contrast  with  the 
art  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  with  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  Re- 
naissance. In  this  we  observe  the  influence 
of  that  spirit  of  simple  faith  and  love  which 
led  the  early  Christians  to  dwell  rather  upon 
the  beneficent  offices  of  our  Lord,  and  upon 
the  more  cheerful  and  winning  aspects  of  the 
religion  which  he  established.  The  state- 
ments already  made  in  relation  to  the 
frequency  on  the  early  monuments  of  such 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  events  in 
the  biblical  history  which  contemplate^  the 
The  last  judg-  elevation  of  the  individual  or  of 
nMnt.  the    race,    fully    confinn    this 

opinion.  In  the  sarcophagus.  Fig.  61,  is 
almost  the  only  instance  of  a  representation 
of  the  last  judgment  in  early  Christian 
sculpture.  It  is  a  simple  reproduction  of 
Its  scriptorai  the  Scripture  statement  in  Matt. 
c^J^racter.  xxv,  31-46.     Here  is  the  shep- 

herd, not  the  angry  judge,  separating  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  The  whole  action  of 
the  sculpture  is  most  effective.  The  press- 
ing forward  of  the  sheep  in  obedience  to 
the  glad  invitation,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,"  the  hand  laid  approvingly  upon 
the  head  of  the  nearest,  the  face  of  the 
shepherd  turned  toward  those  who  had  done 
his  will  in  acts  of  beneficence,  are  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  proud 
goats  who  were  approaching  with  eager  con- 
fidence^  but  who,  arrested  by  the  fearful 
words,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,"  now 
shrink  back  from  the  touch  of  the  averted 
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handy  and  are  troubled  by  the  face  turned  away  in  sorrowful  con- 
demnation. Nothing  could  more  fully  and  effectively  express  the 
decisions  of  the  last  judgment  in  a  manner  completely  in  harmony 
with  the  Scripture  conception.* 

CARVINGS    IN   IVORY. 

Another  very  interesting  class  of  objects  are  the  carvings  in  ivory. 
They  are  considerable  in  number,  and  on  account  of  the  durability 
of  the  material  have  suffered  less  from  the  forces  which  have  seri- 
ously marred  works  in  stone  and  bronze. 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  ivory  carvings  prior  to  the 

eis^hth  century  are  in  the  form  of  diptychs.     This  term. 
Ivory  diptycbs.  . 

while  properly  applying  to  any  thing  folded  together 

{dimvxov)^   has  more  especial  reference  to  tablets  used  by  the 

ancients  for  writing  with  a  stylus  of  ivory  or  metal.     They  often 

had  three  leaves  (triptychs)y  sometimes  four  and  more.     The  inner 

surface  was  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  wax,  the  outer,  or  cover 

proper,  was  often  elaborately  carved. 

For  general  art  archaeology  the  most  important  of  these  are  the 
comuiar  dip-  consular  diptychs,  since  they  are  usually  larger,  more 
portanffor  ^l*^o''*^^>  ^^^  ^^'^^  dates  and  legends  which  are  often 
chronoioiry.  helpful  in  the  solution  of  historic  and  chronologic  prob- 
lems. These  were  usually  presents  which  the  newly  appointed  con- 
suls were  accustomed  to  send  to  their  friends  and  adherents,  and 
differed  in  value  and  artistic  excellence  according  to  the  social 
rank  or  political  influence  of  the  recipients.  Some  of  the  consular 
diptychs  were  afterward  presented  to  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
communities,  and  were  changed  in  their  character  from  secular  and 
heathen  to  Christian  by  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  original 
carving  and  the  substitution  of  subjects  of  religious  significance. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  they  sometimes  present  a  commingling  of 
heathen  and  Christian  elements. 

Diptychs  were  also  quite  common  in  the  public  service  of  the  early 
Church.  Their  uses  have  been  well  summarized  as  follows:  First, 
like  the  church  registers  of  modern  times,  they  contained  names  of 
all  baptized  and  unbaptized  persons  of  the  parish  or  district ;  secondly, 
in  them  were  recorded  the  names  of  bishops  and  chief  personages 
who  had  been  benefactors  and  patrons  of  that  particular  church; 
thirdly,  they  contained  the  names  of  those  who  had  suffered  mar- 
Ecciesiasticai  tyrdom,  or  who  were  of  specially  saintly  character — 
diptycbs.  these  names  being  often  read  at  the  public  services  to 

show  the  unity  of  the  Church  militant  and  the  Church  triumphant; 
'  Roller:  Catacombes  de  Rome,  vol.  i,  pi.  xliii,  Na  3. 
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fourthly,  there  were  diptychs  in  which  were  written  the  names  of  the 
deceased  members  of  the  particular  church  or  district,  who  were  to 
be  remembered  at  mass.'  This  was  regarded  a  matter  of  extreme 
interest,  since  the  erasure  of  a  name  from  the  diptychs  was  equiv- 
alent to  actual  excommunication,  and  the  name  so  erased  could 
no  longer  be  mentioned  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.'  The 
number  of  ecclesiastical  diptychs  prior  to  A.  D.  700  is  very 
small;  yet  they  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  illustration  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  period  prior  to  the  liberation  of  Christianity  from 
Groeco-Roman  influence,  and  of  the  development  of  an  art  peculiarly 
its  own. 

A  single  leaf  of  a  beautiful  Christian  diptych,  plainly  of  Byzantine 
origin,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  represents  r^^^j.  import- 
an  angel  of  young  and  vigorous  mien  standing  under  "nee. 
an  arch  supported  by  Corinthian  columns.  He  is  clad  in  a  tunic 
and  flowing  mantle.  In  the  right  hand  he  bears  a  globe  surmounted 
by  the  cross,  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
with  the  left  supports  a  long  scepter  similar  to  the  lance  borne  by 

warriors.     The  general  character  of  the  work  is  good, 

11  '    /%  I       Examples, 

and  suggests  that  the  artist  must  have  been  influenced 

by  the  classic  statues  with  which  Constantinople  then  abounded.* 
A  second  example  from  the  sixth  century  is  now  in  the  British 
collection  ;  both  leaves  are  preserved.  One  represents  the  Virgin 
and  child  enthroned,  with  two  angels  in  waiting ;  on  the  other 
leaf  Christ  is  seated  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  A  third,  now 
belonging  to  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Monza,  also  from 
the  sixth  century,  has  both  leaves  preserved.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  early  converted  from  a  consular  diptych  to  the 
cover  of  an  antiphonarium  of  Gregory  the  Great.*  On  one  leaf 
is  a  figure  in  consular  robes;  but  the  head  shows  the  tonsure, 
and  the  staflp  terminates  in  a  cross.  It  has  been  claimed  to  be 
a  representation  of  Gregory  himself.  The  other  side  contains  a 
somewhat  similar  figure,  but  lacks  the  tonsure,  and  is  associated 
with  the  inscription,  DAVID  REX.     This  association  of  Gregory 

'Grori:  Thesaurus  veterum  diptychorum,  FlorcntisB,  1759,  t.  i,  pp.  242,  243.  Binp:- 
ham:  AfUiquities  of  the  ChHstian  Church,  Book  xv,  cli.  Hi,  §.  18. 

'  Among  others  see  Bingham :  Op.  ciL  Book  xyi,  cli.  iii,  §  12 ;  Book  zix,  ch.  ii, 
§11.  Dodwell:  Fifth  Cyprian  Dipsertniion.  Ad  Epistolam  X.  De  nofninum  e  dip- 
tychis  ecclesicB  recitatioTie  in  EttcharisUa.     Oxen,  1684. 

*Labarte:  Op.  Ht,  t  i,  pp.  30,  31.  Oldfield:  Sckct  Examples  of  Ivory  Carving  from 
Vie  Seeorki  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.     London,  1855,  p.  10. 

*  Gori;  Op.  cit,  t.  i,  p.  201.  Oldfield:  Op.  cit.,  p.  10.  Maskell:  Ivories,  AnderU 
and  Mediaeval,  etc.,  p.  xxxvi.  Conba,  Pulszky :  The  Fejevdry  Ivories,  p.  23.  La- 
barte:  Op.  ciL,  1. 1,  p.  16. 
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and  David  has  been  thought  to  be  very  appropriate  on  account 
of  their  similar  interest  in  sacred  music  and  song.  While  the  work 
is  rude,  and  indicates  great  artistic  decadence,  it  is  nevertheless  of 
great  importance  in  the  art  study  of  a  period  from  which  compara- 
tively few  examples  of  sculpture  have  survived. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  investigators  of  early  Christian 
monuments  that  they  are  remarkably  free  from  scenes  of  suffering, 
as  the  early  inscriptions  furnish  few  examples  of  the  expression  of 
a  spirit  of  complaining,  despair,  or  vindictiveuess.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally agreed  that  in  the  first  four  centuries  no  instance  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  upon  the  monuments  has  yet 
been  found.  The  reason  of  the  avoidance  of  these  scenes  has  else- 
where been  suggested  («.  p.  104).     Hence  the  agony  in  the  garden, 


FflTf.  62.~A  Cnidflxlon.    From  an  Ivory  In  the  Moskell  Collection  In  British  Museam.    Probably 

of  the  fifth  oenlury. 

the  scourging,  the  cross-bearing,  and  the  crucifixion,  all  of  which 
became  favorite  subjects  of  art  portraiture  in  the  mediaeval  period, 
are  rarely  met  in  the  art  of  the  first  three  and  a  half  centuries. 
Fig.  62  is  from  an  ivory  carving,  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
The  earliest  oldest  representations  of  the  crucifixion  yet  discovered, 
representation    j^  cannot  be  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  fifth  century.  From 

of  I  he  crucifix-     ,  '^ 

ton.  its  general  style  and  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  of  the 

Roman  sarcophagi,  its  genuineness  has  come  to  be  accepted  by  the 
best  critics,  and  its  date  determined.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  was  part  of  the  celebrated  Maskell  cabinet 
of  ivories  which  have  come  to  be  so  highly  prized.  The  scenes  here 
represented,  one  of  four  divisions  of  the  ivory,  are  manifest.     The 
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Saviour,  extended  upon  a  Latin  cross,  receives  the  thrust  from  the 
soldier's  spear,  while  on  the  other  side  appear  the  beloved  disciple 
and  the  sorrowing  mother  (John  xix,  26,  27).  On  the  extreme  left 
is  the  representation  of  the  history  given  in  Matt,  xxvii,  5 :  "  And 
he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed,  and 
went  and  hanged  himself."  Previous  to  the  discovery  and  de- 
scription of  this  ivory  carving,  the  earliest  representation  of 
the  crucifixion  was  believed  to  be  that  contained  in  the  decora- 
tion of  a  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  gospels,  now  in  Florence,  which 
bears  the  date  A.  D.  586. 

An  interesting  instance  of  ivory  carving  upon  covers  of  books 
is  found  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris.  Three  prin-  carvinffsonthe 
cipal  scenes  are  represented;  namely,  above,  the  An-  covers  of  booka. 
nunciation;  in  the  centre,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  below,  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  The  entire  composition  is  in  very  supe- 
rior style  of  art,  indicating  the  thorough  acquaintance  of  the  artist 
with  the  best  works  of  antiquity.* 

A  second  example  of  like  character  is  in  the  treasury  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Milan.  Both  covers  have  been  preserved.  The  central 
portion  of  the  one  is  occupied  by  a  richly  jeweled  Agnits  Dei  with 
circled  and  jeweled  nimbus.  In  the  upper  part  is  represented  the 
Nativity,  Hanked  by  symbolic  figures  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  In 
the  lower  portion  is  depicted  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  while 
on  either  side  of  the  cover  are  three  scenes  from  Gospel  history. 
The  center  of  the  other  leaf  contains  a  jeweled  cross,  above  which 
is  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  symbolic  representations  of  Mark 
and  John;  below  is  the  marriage  in  Cana,  while  six  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Christ  enrich  the  sides.  From  the  circumstance  that  Christ 
is  represented  as  young,  unbearded,  and  without  a  nimbus,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  while  his  presentation  to  the  women  after  the 
resurrection  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  carvings,  the  crucifixion  is 
here  avoided,  some  have  been  inclined  to  assign  this  ivory  to  a 
very  early  date.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  cannot  antedate 
the  fifth  century.' 

This  last  work  in  ivory  is  surpassed  in  value  and  interest  only  by 
the  noted  cathedra  of  Bishop  Maximianus,  now  preserved  cathedra  of 
in  the  sacristry  of  the  Duomo  in  Ravenna.     It  is  entirely  Bishop  Maxim- 
covered  with  carvings,  many  of  which  are  of  the  finest  de-  **°"^ 
sign  and  technic.     Ten  scenes  from  the  life  of  Joseph  are  of  very 

'  Labarte:   Op.  city  t.  i,  p.  32. 

•  This  celebrated  work  has  been  described  by  many  writers.  Labarte,  Op.  cif*, 
tji,  p.  32,  has  given  a  very  fine  plate;  and  Oldfield,  Op.  cii.,  p.  11.  has  given  a  par- 
tial description. 
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superior  workmanship,  while  the  animals  and  plants  reveal  a  warm 
sympathy   of  the  artist  with  nature.      Only  the  figures  of  saints 

that  fill  the  front  side  show  the 
stiffness  and  artificiality  of  the 
later  Byzantine  style.  Fig.  63 
represents  one  of  these  figures — 
an  ecclesiastic  in  the  attitude  of 
preaching.  The  sacred  book  lies 
open  upon  the  ambo,  or  reading 
desk,  and  the  two  forefingers  of 
the  right  hand  indicate  the  ofiicc 
of  the  teacher.  The  attitude  of 
the  figure  itself  is  constrained, 
while  the  whole  artistic  treat- 
ment, from  the  head  to  the  san- 
dals upon  the  feet,  is  stiff  and 
unnatural.  This  and  other  like 
figures  are  specially  helpful  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  vest- 
ments of  the  clergy  and  their 
position  in  preaching,  as  well  as 
suggesting  the  quality  of  the 
church  furniture  then  in  use. 

In  a  few  instances  ancient 
ivory  boxes,  or  pixes,  are  still 
preserved.*  They  were  gener- 
ally placed  upon  the  altar  to  con- 
tain the  consecrated  eucharistic 
elements  which  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  sick.  Garrucci 
claims  that  the  subjects  depicted 
upon  fourteen  of  the  fifteen 
known  sacred  pixes  relate  directly  to  the  eucharist.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  an  ivory  pix  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Upon  it  are 
represented  the  martyrdom  and  glorification  of  the  Egyptian  saint, 
Menas.  This  circumstance  has  therefore  suggested  another  use  of 
these  sacred  pixes;  namely,  to  contain  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs.* 
This  St.  Menas  was  held  in  highest  veneration  by  the  Egyptian 

'  V.  Hahn:  Funf  Elfenhein-Gefasae  des  fr&heaien  Mitttl-aUtrs.  Hanover,  1862. 
Lebarte :  Bisioire  des  arts  tndusti'iels. 

•  V.  Garrucci  dud  Nesbitl,  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  320-330,  and  plates 
X  and  xi. 


I ^___ —^ _J 

Flfif.  68.— Ivory  carving?  from  the  cathedra  of 
Blsbop  Maximianus,  in  the  Duomo  of  Ravenna. 


Ivory  pfxefl. 
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Christians,  and  also  in  Rome.  He  is  often  represented  upon  the 
flattened  flasks  or  bottles  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  Egypt. 

Another  interesting  class  of  antiquities  are  the  Christian  lamps. 
They  are  numerous  and  of  different  materials,  as  terra  sculptured 
cotta,  bronze,  silver,  and  amber.  They  are  of  various  lamps, 
forms,  and  contain  a  great  variety  of  symbols,  as  the  dove,  the 
cross,  the  Constantinian  monogram,  A  i2,  etc.  The  Christians  used 
these  lamps  not  only  to  lighten  the  otherwise  gloomy  recesses  of 


Fig.  64.— A  CbrisUan  lamp,  wltb  Constantinian  monogram. 


the  catacombs,  but,  in  common  with  the  heathen  peoples,  attached 
to  them  a  symbolic  significance,  especially  when  used  in  connection 
with  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Some  of  these  lamps  are  works  of 
high  art,  and  show  an  exquisite  taste  in  mattera  of  form  as  well  as 
in  respect  to  workmanship  and  symbolic  import.  Fig.  64  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  hanging  lamps  in  bronze.  It  contains  three  orifices 
for  lighting,  and  its  handle  is  wrought  out  in  an  elaborate  ^  and  the 
representation  of  Jonah  reclining  under  the  shadow  of  the  gourd. 

For  over  two  hundred  years  great  interest  has  attached   Ampuu®,     or 
to  a  class  of  relics  found  more  especially  in  the  Roman   Woodphiais. 
catacombs  and  crypts  of  churches;  these  are  the  so-called  ampulke, 
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or  blood-phials,  Fig.  65.     An  almost  acrimonious  controversy  has 
coutmued  respecting  the  uses  of  these  clay  and  glass  phials  and 

their  contents.  One  cause  of 
this  controversy  was  a  decree 
of  the  Congregatio  Rltuum  et 
Iteliquarum,  issued  in  1668,  to 
the  effect  that  the  marks  of 
true  relics  of  the  martyrs,  as 
distinguished  from  the  false  or 
doubtful,  shall  be  the  presence 
of  the  palm-branch  and  a  vessel 
coloured  with  their  blood.  This 
test  was  maintained  as  decisive 
hy  nearly  all  the  old  archaeolo- 
gists, and  has  been  veiy  vigour- 
ously  defended  by  many  in  the 
present  century.  Two  opinions  of  the  contents  of  these  phials  have 
been  held:  one,  that  they  contained  the  blood  of  martyrs;  the  other, 
that  the  colouring  matter  found  in  them  was  due  to  wine  used  for 
eucharistic  purposes.  The  question  is  not  yet  satisfactoril}'-  settled. 
Many  other  interesting  and  instructive  objects  of  antiquity  are 
found  in  museums  and  private  collections.  The  subject  of  seals  and 
rings  has  received  careful  attention.  Numismatics  has  become  a 
special  science,  also  glyptic  art  has  contributed  much  toward  a 
knowledge  of  Christian  thought  during  the  first  six  centuries. 
The  special  examination  of  these  archaeological  remains  is,  however, 
precluded  by  the  limits  of  this  hand-book. 


Fig.  66.— A  so-called  Blood-phlal. 
catacombs. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EARLY    CHRISTIAN    ARCHITECTURE. 

SECTION  I. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   BASILICA. 

1 1.   Origin  of  the  Christian  Basilica. 

The  origin  of  the  species  of  Christian  church  called  basilica  has 
been  most  earnestly  investigated.  The  answer  to  the  question, 
"  ^V^lence  arose  Christian  architecture  ?  "  would  also  fur-  ^^^      ,  ^^ 

.  ,  .   ,  1  ,        ^  .  <.    1  Orlfirln  of   the 

nish  a  partial  answer  to  the  related  questions  of  the  con-  chnnuan  ba- 
dition  of  art  feeling  in  the  early  Church,  the  originality  ''"**^ 
of  monunients  usually  called  Christian,  and  the  connection  of  the 
Roman  Christian  and  Gothic  architecture  with  the  early  Christian 
basilica  in  a  process  of  organic  art  development.*  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  fewness  of  surviving 
monuments  from  the  first  three  centuries,  and  from  the  meagre 
references  to  this  subject  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
or  in  Vitruvius,  the  only  architect  of  the  finit  century  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  our  time.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
able  writers  should  have  differed  in  their  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  basilica. 

Various  opinions  have  divided  the  archaeologists.  1.  The  fii*st  is 
that  advocated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  Aibertrs  the- 
by  Alberti,*  which  claims  that  the  early  Christian  basilica  ^'iVlT  iJ^ 

^  ,       ,  *  Roman    ba- 

is  a  close  imitation  of  the  Roman  pagan  basilica,  with  siiica. 
unimportant  departures  from  the  original.  By  placing  the 
plan  of  each  side  by  side,  to  the  supei*ficial  observer  this  simi- 
larity appears  quite  striking  and  the  theory  plausible.  This  opinion 
was  accepted  by  leading  archaeologists  for  three  and  a  half  centuries.* 
2.  It  remained  almost  unchallenged  until  subjected  to  a  most  rig- 

'  •'  With  respect  to  the  discovery  of  new  germs  (of  art)  In  the  period  of  the  down- 
fall, the  following  questions  especially  would  come  under  examination:  First,  the 
question  in  how  far  Christianily  had  a  share  therein  ?  '*  etc.  v.  Mothes :  Die  Bavr' 
kurut  des  MittelolterSf  etc.,  Bd.  i,  ss.  2,  3. 

» De  Re  ASdi/icalaria.  Florentiis,  1485. 

'The  English  authorities  seem  to  know  no  other  theory  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Christ- 
ian basilica  {v.  article  Basilica,  in  Encydopcedia  Britannica,  and  in  Dictionary  of  Chiist- 
ian  An^'quities);  tliis  also  prevails  in  America. 
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idly  critical  examination  by  Zestennann '  in  1847.  This  writer  con- 
cedes that  the  resemblance  of  the  churches  of  the  fourth  century  to 
the  Roman  basilicas  in  respect  to  the  rows  of  columns  on  either  side, 
zestermann's  ^^^  lean-to  roof ,  the  enclosing  wall,  and  the  windows  rest- 
tbeoi7.  ing  upon  the  columns  beneath,  justifies  the  classification 

of  such  Christian  churches  under  the  term  basilica;  but  these  are 
insufficient  to  establish  an  organic  connection  between  the  Christian 
and  the  heathen  structures.  He  argues  that  the  Christian  basilica 
A  development  ^'^^  chiefly  developed  through  the  needs  and  spirit  of 
from  the  the  Christian  church  itself,  and  is,  therefore,  a  distinct 
forum.  style  of  architecture.     In  the  solution  of  this  question 

the  8toa  basilica  and  the  atjoni^  found  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  are  successively  examined  with  an  earnestness  and  learning 
truly  praiseworthy.  The  fii-st  of  the  so-called  basilicas  at  Rome  was 
built  by  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  in  B.  C.  184.  After  this  followed 
others,  the  most  noted  of  which  were  the  Basilicas  -Emilia,  Fulvia, 
Julia,  and  Ulpia.  From  Rome  these  buildings  were  extended 
throughout  the  entire  empire.  Zestermann  claims  that  they 
zestermann'B  ^^  under  four  general  classes,  according  to  the  purposes 
four  ciaases.  which  they  served;  namely,  the  law  basilicas,  the  private 
basilicas,  the  basilicas  for  pedestrian  exercises,  and  the  wine  basilicas. 
Each  of  these  had  peculiar  features  adapting  it  to  its  specific  uses. 
All  alike  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Roman  forum,  this 
general  type  being  modified  only  so  far  as  might  be  necessary 
by  the  greater  or  smaller  building  area.  This  author  rejects 
the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Greek,  in  the  sense  of  "  a 
house  of  the  king,"  or  "  a  royal  habitation,"  but  claims  that  even 
in  the  time  of  Plautus  the  word  hasiUcus  had  already  become  a  dis- 
tinctively Roman  adjective,  meaning  "magnificent,"  "imposing," 
"  grand."  Hence,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  porticos,  the  building 
of  Cato  was  called  ^^porticus  basilicusy'*^  the  magnificent  house,  and 
afterward  simply  "  basilica." 

The  Christians  applied  the  term  basilica  to  an  imposing  building 
used  only  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Zestermann  claims  that  the 
groundplan  and  the  arrangement  and  development  of  all  its  parts 
Sole  reference  had  Sole  reference  to  the  purposes  and  needs  of  Christ- 
CTiiMirrwor-  ^*°  worship,  and  no  relation  whatever  to  Roman 
ship.  pagan  buildings  of  like   name.     He  sees  the  progres- 

sive growth  of  the  Christian  society  revealing  itself  in  the  basilica, 
slowly  transforming  and  perfecting  it,  as  new  wants  arise,  until  the 

'  Dk  antiken  u,  die  christUchen  Basiliken  nach  ihren  Entstehung^  AusbUdung^  u,  Bezie- 
hung  zu  p.inander.  Tliis  wan  crowned  as  the  prize  esBaj  by  the  Belgian  Academy  oi 
Arts,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
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imposing  structures  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  were  the 
outcome.     In  harmony  with  this  opinion  he  professes 
to  be  able  to  group  the  early  churches  into  five  classes,  of  earfy^rtet- 
each  one  of  which  represents  a  stage  in  the  attempt  to  lan  cnurcbes. 
properly  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  Christian  worship  : 

(1.)  Buildings  of  an  oblong  form  with  a  middle  and  side  naves. 

(2.)  Those  of  oblong  form  with  middle  and  side  naves  and  an 
apse. 

(3.)  Those  of  oblong  form,  middle  and  side  naves,  apse,  and  tran- 
sept. 

(4.)  Those  of  oblong  form,  middle  and  side  naves,  apse,  and  tran- 
sept; but  without  an  atrium,  and  having  the  porch  leaning  on  the 
main  building. 

(5.)  Those  having  the  characteristics  of  the  last  class,  but  having 
several  apses. 

This  writer  defends  his  theory  with  great  learning,  and  conclu:les 
that  "the  origination  and  development  of  the  Christian  basilica  are 
completely  explained  by,  and  find  their  justification  in,  the  activities 
and  needs  of  the  Christian  spirit."  ^ 

3.  A  third  opinion  has  been  defended  with  much  earnestness  and 
with  great  wealth  of  learning.     It  holds  that  the  early  Christian  ba- 
silica was  developed  from  the  ancient  private  house  and  the  Greek  hy- 
psethral  temple.*     The  following  considerations  are  urged  in  favor 
of  this  origin  :     After  their  complete  separation  from  Hypaethrai 
the  Jewish  Church  the  Christians  assembled  in  private  temple, 
houses  for  worship.     This  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  the  Epistles,  and  by  the  early  Christian 
fathers.     The  accepted  and  regular  form  of  the  Roman 
house  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  can  be  well  ascertained, 
and  the  adaptation  or  adjustment  of  such  a  room  to  the  purposes  of 
a  Christian  assembly  can  be  easily  traced.     The  resemblance  of  these 

^  Zestermann  lias  a  zealou»  di«ciple  in  J.  Kreuser:  OhrisUicher  Kirckenba%  1851 
and  1860;  and  still  more  positively  in  his  Witderum  Ch/istlicher  KircJienhau,  1868. 
This  author  holds,  1.  Timt  tiie  Christism  basilicas  had  tiothin<jc  to  do  with  the  attic  royal 
halL  2.  Under  tlie  lerni,  hypaethrai  temple,  he  can  understand  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  building  that  is  open  and  free  to  the  lighl  and  air.  DiogODes\<)  tub  in  the 
street  might  be  an  example  of  a  hypjethral  building.  .3.  Zestermann  is  the  foremost 
and  best  author  who  has  written  on  the  basilica,  and  his  explanation  of  its  origin  is 
the  only  correct  one.  4.  Kgypt  had  the  first  basilica.  From  two  passages  in  the 
Talmud  it  is  evident  that  this  name  was  peculiar  to  Egyptian  works  of  architecture. 
5.  The  Egyptian,  or,  more  strictly,  the  Africano-Palestiue,  method  of  building  was 
copied  in  Rome,  and  from  these  arose  the  basilicas  for  holding  the  courts  of  law. 

'W.  Weinjrartner  :  Urspt-ung  und  Entwickdung  des  christlichen  Kirchengtbaudes, 
Loipzig,  1858. 
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to  the  early  Christian  churches  is  seen  in  the  peristyle,  and  the  so- 
called  ceci  lying  behind  it.  These  two  rooms  were  related  to  each 
other  both  in  space  and  situation  very  nearly  as  were  the  parts  of 
Herod's  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  built  in  the  Grecian  style. 
After  the  destruction  of  this  temple,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity 
over  the  known  world,  it  was  natural  that  the  Christians,  when  erect- 
ing independent  houses  of  worship,  should  take  their  suggestions  from 
the  Graeco-Roman  temples,  which  contained  all  the  essential  parts  of 
a  Christian  church.  It  was  also  natural  that  the  form  should  be 
selected  which  had  been  most  perfected,  and  most  nearly  satisfied 
the  demand  for  the  observance  of  their  own  religious  services. 
This  was  the  hypaBthral  temple.  It  was  open  to  the  sky,  thus 
giving  abundance  of  light,  and  had  a  recess,  the  celliiy  where  could 
stand  the  high  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  This 
cella,  which  was  taken  from  the  circular  or  polygonal  burial  temples, 
was  demanded  by  the  Christian  societies,  since  soon  afterward  a 
nlace  of  worship,  and  a  place  of  burial  for  the  martyr  or  saint 
CO  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  were  combined  in  the  same 
building.  With  the  exception  of  the  greater  elevation  of  the 
middle  nave,  the  outer  form  of  the  hypsethral  temple  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  Christian  church.  Still  more  close  was  the  likeness 
of  their  interior  arrangement.  This  influence  of  the  pagan  temple 
upon  the  Christian  building  was  most  apparent  in  the  time  of 
Constantino.  It  was  seen  in  the  use  of  like  terms,  in  the  adoption 
of  the  circular  or  polygonal  groundplan,  and  in  working  out  the 
details  of  the  interior.  The  ground  outline,  the  rows  of  columns, 
and  the  consequent  division  of  the  interior  space  into  naves,  the 
lower  porticos,  the  choir  and  its  general  arrangement,  the  sacra- 
mental table,  the  baldachin,  the  place  of  burial  for  the  martyr, 
the  crypts  beneath,  the  apse,  and,  later,  the  ambos,  or  reading 
desks  near  the  front  railing,  are  all  prefigured  in  the  Roman  pagan 
temples.  The  purest  form  of  the  continuation  of  the  antique 
temples  were  the  Roman  basilicas,  which  maintained  their  peculiar 
characteristics  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.' 

This  writer  thus  attempts  to  show  the  intimate  relation  and 
dej)endcnce  of  the  early  Christian  churches  on  the  private  house, 
and  especially  on  the  hypaethral  temple,  both  in  external  fonn 
and  interior  arrangement.  He  holds  that  the  law  basilicas  of 
the  Romans  were  so  entirely  different  from  the  Christian  that  it 
is  unscientific  to  regard  the  latter  as  the  continuation  and  per- 
fection of  the  former,  and  claims  that  the  Christian  church  could 
only  be  derived  from  the  ancient  private  house,  with  such  sug- 
>  V  Weingiiriner:   Op.  cit^  pp.  136,  137. 
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srestions    as    were     afforded    by    the    hypaethral    temple    of    the 
Greeks. 

4.  A  fourth  theory  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Christ- 
ian basilica  has  been  suggested  and  very  ably  defended  Measmer's  tbe- 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Messmer.*  He  starts  from  the  well  at-  ^^y- 
tested  fact  that  the  earliest  Christian  societies  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  in  the  private  house  of  some  one  of  their  number,  and  in 
the  room  most  spacious  and  convenient  for  their  services,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  would  best  afford  protection  from  sudden  interrup- 
tions by  their  enemies.  Plainly  this  would  be  the  triclinium,  or 
banqueting-room.  Among  the  Romans  this  was  a  rec-  prom  the  tn- 
tangle,  whose  length  was  twice  the  breadth.  The  ciinium. 
more  wealthy  the  owner  of  the  house  the  more  spacious  and  elegant, 
was  this  room,  and  the  more  nearly  did  it  resemble  the  form  of  the 
basilicas  which  were  found  in  the  palaces  of  the  more  noted  Ro- 
mans. These  dining-rooms  of  the  nobles  are  so  minutely  described 
by  Vitruvius  that  we  cannot  be  in  doubt  with  regard  to  their  form, 
arrangement,  and  decoration  (?j.  Fig.  78).  Rows  of  columns,  both 
Corinthian  and  Egyptian,  often  supported  architraves  and  beams  on 
which  a  place  for  promenading  was  constructed,  while  above  were 
other  columns  supporting  a  roof  or  a  wall  pierced  with  windows  for 
lighting  the  interior.  In  these  rooms  public  business  was  fre- 
quently transacted  and  legal  causes  determined.  We  also  read  of 
a  church  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  public  men  who  had  accepted 
Christianity,  as  in  the  case  of  Pudens  and  Aquila.^ 

Jerome  assures  us  that  the  noble  Lateranus  opened  his  private 

basilica  for  the  assemblv  of  the  Christians,  and  that  it  „        ,         , 
•'  '  Examples     of 

afterward  was  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  noble  chriat- 
splendid  churches  of  Rome.  Ammianus  Marcellinus*  **"** 
says  that  a  like  assembly  found  a  stated  place  of  meeting  in  the 
Basilica  of  Sicinianus,  another  noted  Roman.  There  is  trustworthy 
evidence  that  such  change  from  the  triclinium  of  the  house  of 
a  wealthy  citizen,  named  Theophilus,  to  a  Christian  church  took 
place  at  Antioch  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century;  and  it 
seems  incredible  that  the  pseudo-Clement  could  mention  in  his  ro- 
mance these  transformations  of  private  basilicas  into  Christian 
churches  unless  the  fact  was  well  known.     Thus,  while  the  triclin- 

*  Utbd'  den  Ui-^prung,  die  Entwickelung^  und  Bedeuhing  der  Basillka  in  dt^'  christ- 
lichen  Baukunst.  Leipzig,  1854.  Also  and  more  thoronglily  in  an  article.  fJtber  den 
Ur sprung  der  chrisUicJhen  BasUikOy  in  ihe  Ztiitfchri/t  Jiir  chrisUiche  Archctn/logie  und 
Kunst  1859,  vol.  ii. 

«  I  Cor.  xvi,  19.     V.  mIho  p.  30. 

'  Ammian.  Marcelliii.,  xxvii,  3.     "  Et  in  ooncertaiione,"  etc. 
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ium  of  the  private  house  and  the  pvivate  basilicas  of  the  more 
wealthy  were  used  for  the  assembly  and  worship  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians, it  was  found  that  they  combined,  more  fully  than  any  others, 
elements  of  architecture  which  were  afterward  developed  into 
the  distinctive  edifice  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Christian  ba- 
silica. While  the  Roman  name  was  retained,  the  building  was  trans- 
formed by  the  peculiar  power  of  the  new  religion.  Thus  was  pro- 
vided a  type  of  church  architecture  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  Christianity,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  convenient  ever 
devised.  Christianity  became  the  heir  to  the  late  Roman  art,  but 
its  inheritance  was  improved  and  perfected  by  a  new  and  living 
spirit. 

5.  A  fifth  theory,  very  ably  advocated  by  Dehio,*  finds  the  genns 
Dehio's  theory  ^^  ^^^  Christian  basilica  in  the  private  house,  in  which 
from  the  pri-  for  two  centuries  the  early  Church  was  accustomed  to 
▼ale  hoiwe.  meet  for  worship.  He  attempts  to  trace  this  develop- 
ment, step  by  step,  from  the  simplest  structure  of  the  common  Ro- 
man dwelling-house  to  its  perfected  form  in  the  imposing  basilicas 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

6.  The  latest  theory  is  that  recently  advanced  by  Professor  Lange, 
From  the  scho-  of  Ilalle,'  and  substantially  accepted  by  Prof essor  G. 
!»•  Baldwin  Brown,*  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This 
theory  traces  the  beginnings  of  Christian  architecture  to  the  pa- 
gan scholn.  While  the  architectural  evidence  cited  in  support  of 
this  view  is  not  decisive,  it  is  believed  that  from  the  outward  resem- 
l)lance  of  the  Cliristian  communities  to  the  various  religious  organi- 
Anrued  from  nations  and  clubs  of  the  heathen  world,*  and  from  the 
the  likeness  of  confounding  of  these  by  the  legal  authorities,  it  would 
other  orRaniza-  naturally  follow  that  their  places  of  assembl}'-  must 
lions.  \i2i.\Q  been  similar  in  outward  appearance  and  in  in- 
ternal arrangement.  The  adaptation  of  these  scholm  to  the  needs 
of  Christian  worship  is  pointed  out,  and  the  fact  that  the  protection 
of  government  given  to  the  clubs  would  thus  be  extended  to  the 
Christian  assemblies  is  emphasized. 

These  different  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  basilica 
An  eclectic  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  It  seems  prob- 
view.  able  that  each  contains  a  partial  truth,  and  that  by  a 

judicious  eclecticism  a  juster  view  of  the  beginnings  and  growth 

'  Die  Genesis  der  chrMuhen  Basilika.    Munchen,  1883. 
*  Haus  und  Hnlk,     Leipzig,  1885. 
8  From  Schola  to  Cathedral.     Edinburgh,  1886. 

"*  ll.'ilch :  Orfjanization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches,  London,  1882,  has  devel- 
oped this  subject,  using  with  great  effect  the  monumental  evideace. 
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of  early  Christian  architecture  may  be  gained.     Let  us  look  at  some 
well-established  facts. 

The  first  Christians  assembled  for  worship  in  the  temple,*  in  pri- 
vate houses,'  in  upper  rooms,  through  fear  of  disturbance  and  perse- 
cution from  their  enemies,*  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,*  and  by 
the  river  side.*  In  the  synagogues,  which  had  been  founded  in 
every  chief  city  of  the  empire,  the  apostles  could  ad-  Advantages  of 
dress  a  multitude  composed  of  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  ^^  8yna«ojrue. 
elements.'  Doubtless  the  free  republican  spirit  which  characterized 
the  service,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  exclusiveness  of  the  temple, 
was  another  reason  for  the  assembling  of  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians  in  these  buildings.  Moreover,  the  synagogues  were 
places  for  consultation,  and  for  discussion  of  questions  upon  which 
the  opinions  of  the  rabbis  were  divided;  so  that  persons  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  of  inquiring  spirit  were  often  attracted  to  them. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  Berean  Jews,^ 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  Paul  could  speak  freely  in  the  synagogue 
at  Ephesus  *'  for  the  space  of  three  months,  reasoning  and  persuad- 
ing as  to  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  Judaizing  sects,  as  the  Ebionites,  still 
resorted  to  the  synagogues  for  worship*  may  suggest  one  reason 
why,  during  the  first  century,  the  pagan  world  regarded  ^  ij  ^  j  g  ^  ^  ^ 
the  Christians  as  only  a  sect  of  Jews,  and  why  the  fierce  judired  a  sect 
opposition  of  the  latter  to  the  Christians  was  judged  by  o'^^^'Je^s- 
the  Roman  governors  to  be  of  little  importance  in  the  eye  of  the 
civil  law.'*     While  despised  by  the  pagan  world,  the  Jews  had,  nev- 
ertheless, received  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  emperors  Privileges    of 
very  favorable  regard,  and  were  granted  some  most  val-  **»«  Jews, 
uable  immunities.     The  inscriptions  and  art  remains  of  the  Jewish 
catacombs  at  Rome  entirely  confirm  the  testimony  of     incidentally 
the  literary  monuments  touching  this  point.     With  this     Jf  \he*^n^ 
erroneous   conception    respecting   the   true   nature   of     church. 
Christianity  was  connected  a  decided  advantage  to  its  first  adherents. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  thereby  the  early  Church  secured 
exemption  from  sweeping  persecution  just  at  the  time  of  its  great- 
est need.      Even   at  the   close  of  the   second  century  a  Christian 
father  of  eminent  ability  recognises  this  obligation." 

'  Acts  iii,  1;  V,  12.  '  Acts  xii,  12,  seq. 

•  Acts  i,  13;  XX,  1-9.  ■•  Acts  ix,  20;  xiii,  5,  16,  e/  oi 

»  Acts  xvi,  13.  •  Acts  xiii,  16,  26,  44,  46,  48 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xviii,  4. 

'  Acte  xvii,  11.  '  Acts  xix,  8. 

•  Irenseus :  Adv,  Eceres,  lib.  i,  c.  26.  "  Acts  xviii,  12-lt. 
"  Tertullian:  Apologet,,  c.  21. 
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But  from  the  first  it  was  manifest  that  Christ  had  established  a 
Church  whose  spirit  could  not  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  Judaism.  The  events  at  Ephesus  are  instructive.  The  awakened 
hostility  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  Christians  from  the  syna- 
gogue, and  they  assembled  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus,'  where 
these  meetings  were  "  continued  by  a  space  of  two  years."  A  some- 
what similar  state  of  things  existed  in  Corinth.'  Various  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  Church  clearly  prove  that  the 
A  separate  customary  places  of  meeting  were  in  upper  rooms'  or 
r^in'^iJate  "^  private  houses.*  This  was  the  case  at  Troas;*  and 
houses.  Aquila   and   Priscilla,^   "with   the   church   that   is   in 

their  house,"  send  salutations  to  the  Corinthian  brethren.  Also 
Paul  sends  greetings  to  "Nymphas  and  the  church  which  is  in 
his  house,"'  and  to  Philemon  and  "the  church  in  thy  house."' 
His  own  custom  for  two  j-ears  was  to  receive  all  who  came  unto 
him  in  his  own  private  house  at  Rome,  "preaching  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."' 

The  continuance  of  the  custom  of  gathering  in  private  houses 
The  custom  after  the  apostolic  age  is  clearly  evidenced  from  the 
(wntinued.  literary  monuments  both  Christian  and  pagan.  It  is 
well-nigh  demonstrable  that  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  was  chiefly  a  private  service,  avoiding 
the  publicity  permitted  to  a  religion  already  recognised  and  pro- 
tected by  the  state.*"  So  far  as  can  be  known,  to  the  close  of  the 
second  century  no  stately  or  characteristic  buildings  for  the  cere- 
monies of  Christian  worship  had  been  erected.  Probably  some 
houses  had  already  been  erected  and  set  apart  for  Christian 
services,  but  they  must  have  been  unpretentious,  and  probably 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  private  halls,  or  of  the  class  of  buildings 
called  scholoe,  which  were  either  given  by  the  wealthier 
members,  statedly  thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the 
societies,"  or  built  by  means  of  a  common  fund.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, these  unpretentious  buildings  contained  evidences  of  the  art 
susceptibility  which  had  already  found  expression  in  the  earlier 
pictures  of  the  catacombs. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  esteem  felt  for  the  confessors  and 

*  Acts  x'lx,  9.  '  Acts  xviii.  7.  *  Acts  i,  13. 

*  xVcts  vii,  15.  *  Acta  xx,  1,  8.  «  1  Cor.  xvi,  19. 

'  Col.  iv,  16.  *  Philem.  2.  •  Acta  xxviii,  30,  31. 

'»  Pliny :  EpisL,  lib.  x,  ep.  96. 

'^  The  houses  of  Fiidentiana  and  of  Lucina  at  Rome,  and  of  Briccius  and  Euto- 
chius  at  Tours,  are  fnmiliar  examples. 
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martyrs,  the  practice  of  burial  feasts  and  festivals  soon  arose. 
Celebrated  in  the  houses,  and  during  seasons  of  Burial  festivals 
persecution  in  the  catacombs,  these  exerted  a  powerful  "*<*  ciiapeis. 
influence  on  the  architectural  arrangement  of  the  places  of  meeting, 
and  on  the  furniture  and  art  of  the  church.  Feasts  in  honor 
of  the  dead  were  very  common  among  the  pagan  peo-  pagan  sug^es- 
ples,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  "o*^- 
Christians  found  in  them  many  suggestions  for  their  own  practices. 
From  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  burial  festivals  became  espe- 
cially frequent,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  devoted  men 
and  women  who  were  victims  of  the  terrible  persecutions.  It  is 
plain  that  the  ari-angement  of  the  meeting-houses  and  j^jm^^^jQ  ^f 
the  nature  of  the  services  were  modified  through  the  the  tombs  ot 
great  reverence  for  those  whose  remains  were  deposited  ^■'^y"' 
in  crypts  beneath  the  altars  of  the  churches,  or  in  the  small  chapels 
where  the  hunted  Church  gathered  for  the  celebration  of  the  meal 
in  memory  of  the  sainted  dead. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury private  houses  were  still  in  general  use  for  divine  worship,  and 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Christian  societies.  Optatus  is  very  specific 
in  his  information  touching  this  subject,  speaking  of  Meetings     in 

various  members  in  whose  houses  such  assemblies  were  PJ*^*!®  *^*u!2 

In    tbe    tnira 

accustomed  to  be  held.'  But  the  changed  social  con-  century. 
dition  of  the  Church,  which  now  reckoned  among  its  adherents  some 
of  the  noted  families  of  the  capital  and  of  the  empire,  was  more 
favorable  to  the  erection  of  buildings  devoted  exclusively  to  Chris- 
tian uses.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  their  number,  size,  and 
degree  of  elegance.  Optatus  informs  us  that  the  Notices  of 
schismatics  destroyed  forty  churches  which  had  been  churches  in  the 
the  property  of  the  orthodox  party  at  Rome.  He  calls  ^wm  century. 
them  "basilicas,"  but  their  peculiar  character  he  does  not  indi- 
cate. We  also  have  the  account  of  the  erection  of  a  very  impos- 
ing structure  at  Nicomedia  in  the  last  part  of  the  third  century,' 
as  well  as  of  its  destruction  at  the  beginning  of  the  execution  of 
Diocletian's  edict  to  raze  all  the  Christian  churches  and  bum  the 
sacred  books. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  not  until  the  reign  of 
Commodus  did  entire  families  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  pass  over 
to  the  Christian  Church,  and  that,  two  generations  after  Con- 
stantine,  Christianity  could  claim  hardly  a  majority  of  the  prom- 
inent families  of  Rome.     For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 

'  De  schism.  Donat.,  i,  14,  23 ;  v.  also  Acta  Martyrum^  cc.  8,  9. 
'  Eusebius:  Hist.  Ecclesioi,  lib,  viii,  cc.  1,  2. 
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the  adherents  of  Christianity  were  largely  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  were,  therefore,  accustomed  to  the  simple  p^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
Roman  dwelling-house,  or  were  crowded  together  in  the  wealthy  christ- 
many-storied  tenant  houses  of  Rome  and  of  the  larger  ^°*' 
towns.  While  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  second 
century,  converts  from  noble  families  opened  or  devoted  their  spacious 
dwellings  to  the  Church  for  Christian  worship,  this  number  must, 
nevertheless,  have  been  comparatively  insignificant.  In  times  of 
peace  the  common  dwelling-house  was  the  usual  place  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacraments,  and  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
believers.     It  is  incredible  that  these  forty  so-called  basilicas  at 

Rome,  near  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 
tury,  were  elegant  dwellings  furnished 
by  the  richer  and  nobler  Relations  of 
members.  Rather  must  {,^„U'l;'^: 
we  suppose  that  the  main  churcbes. 
features  of  the  rooms  in  which  the 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble, and  of  the  service  which  had 
been  adjusted  to  this  environment  for 
two  and  one  half  centuries,  would  im- 
press themselves  upon  the  more  impos- 
ing churches  which  were  erected  during 
the  peaceful  interval  of  forty  years  be- 
between  the  reigns  of  Decius  and 
Diocletian,  and  after  final  exemption 
from  persecution  had  been  ensured. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  examine 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  or- 
dinary dwelling-house  of  the  empire. 

Fig.  66.-The  House  of  Pansa  (Q«a  di  There  was  a  general  uniformity  in 
Pansa),  Pompeii.  An  elegant  Roman  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  early 
^^^^'  Greek  and  the  Italian  private  house.' 

The  chief  sources  of  information  are  Vitruvius,  the  Capitoline 
Fragments,  and  the  houses  which  have  been  disinterred  ^^^  Roman 
on  various  sites,  as  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  etc.  From  dwelling- 
these  we  infer  the  most  important  portions  of  the  Ro-  ^^^^^'^ 
man  house.  Fii*st  was  the  vestibulum,  which  was  a  vacant  space 
before  the  door,  forming  a  kind  of  court,  one  side  of  ng  arranse- 
which  opened  upon  the  street,  the  other  sides  bounded  "nents. 
by  the  house  itself.  From  the  vestibule  a  passage  or  hall,  called 
the  ostium  {v.  Fig.  66,  A),  led  to  the  main  room  of  the  interior,  which 
^  Mommsen :  History  of  Rome^  vol.  i,  pp.  46  and  307. 
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went  under  the  names  of  the  atrium  and  cavcedium,  B  {caimm 
OBcUnm),  This  was  roofed  over,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening 
in  the  center,  the  compluviurn,  toward  which  the  roof  sloped  to 
conduct  the  rain  into  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  the  impluvium,  I.  In 
the  rear  of  the  atrium  was  the  tabli?iu7n,  E,  and  right  and  left  the 
alcBy  DD.  On  the  sides  of  the  atrium  were  found  the  sleeping- 
rooms,  cubicula,  CC,  and  behind  and  on  either  side  the  triclinium 
were  the  servants  rooms,  CC.  The  triclinium  is  open,  and  allows 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  Vitruvius 
refers  to  five  kinds  of  atria,'  representing  as  many  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  Roman  house.  The  atrium  Tus-  pive  ciaases  of 
canicum  was  the  earliest  and  most  simple  (Fig.  67).  t^e  atrium. 
In  this  the  roof  was  supported  by  four  beams,  crossing  at  right 
angles,  thus  forming  the 
compluvium.  It  is  plain 
that  this  construction  was 
available  only  in  the  smaller 
houses.  The  atrium  tetra- 
stylum  differed  from  the  first 
in  that  the  beams  were  sup- 
ported at  their  .intersection 
by  columns,  instead  of  ex- 
tending to  the  walls  of  the 
house.  This  would  admit 
of  an  enlargement  of  the 
atrium.  In  the  atrium 
corinthium  the  beams  were 
supported  by  rows  of  col- 
umns, thus  giving  opportu- 
nity of  farther  enlargement.'  In  the  atrium  displuuiatum  the  roof 
sloped  outward  toward  the  walls,  instead  of  inward  to- 
ward the  compluvium — thus  carrying  the  water  away 
from  the  interior  impluvium  (v.  Fig.  68).  The  atrium  testudiiia- 
tum  was  entirely  roofed  over,  and  lacked  the  compluvium,  and  con- 
sequently the  interior  impluvium  (v.  Fig.  69).  The  atrium  was  the 
chief  room.  In  the  ordinary  dwellings  it  was  devoted  to  uses  for  the 
a  variety  of  uses,  to  the  customary  intercourse  and  the  *^*^"™- 
festivities  of  the  family ;  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  it  was  fitted 
up  with  magnificence,  and  was  the  reception  room  where  the  patron 
was  accustomed  to  meet  clients,  hear  petitions,  and  dispense  favors. 

>  vi,  3. 

'In  fig.  67  these  columns  and  the  changed  interior  thus  resulting  can  be  easily  sup. 
plied  bj  the  imagination. 


f*, 


FJg.  W.— Atrium  Tuscanlcom. 


Description. 
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Fig.  08.— Atiium  c'ispluviatum. 


At  the  further  end  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the  entrance,  was  the  deep 
recess  or  room,  called  the  tablinuni,  which  could  be  made  private 
by  means  of  folding  doors  or  hangings.  It  was  the  place  of  honor, 
In  the  repubu-  the  seat  of  the  householder.  On  either  side  of  the  atrium, 
can  period.  leading  right  and  left,  were  small  recesses  or  rooms, 
called  al(jB  (v.  Fig.  67).    Such  seems  to  have  been  the  simple  arran«;t'- 

ment  of  the  Roman  hoiisx 
at  the  end  of  the  repuLIicr.h 
period.  In  the  country,  iii.d 
during  the  early  histoiy  of 
the  cities,  it  was  of  one  story, 
or,  at  most,  it  added  a  second 
story  in  which  were  tlie  ci(//i- 
cula,  or  bed-chambers,  whose 
breadth  and  height  to  tlie 
cross  beams  were  one  third 
or  one  fourth  the  length  of 
the  atrium. 

But  in  the  period  of  the 
empire,  when  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  towns  made 
building  sites  expensive,  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  leading 
families  created  a  demand  for  more  elegant  dwellinr^,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Roman  house  underwent  an  important  change 
which  is  connected  with  the  history  of  early  Christian  aichitecture. 
The  enlargement  of  the  dwelling  could  be  attained  cnly  by  in- 
Enianjed  In  <^reasing  its  length;  hence  the  more  elegant  Roman 
Imperial  houses,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  added  to  the 
simple  atrium  a  large  space  in  the  rear.  This,  the  /x-r?- 
8tt/le,  (Fig.  66,  GG),  was  a  court  open  to  the  sky  in  the  center, 
which  was  surrounded  by  columns,  and  was  somewhat  larger  than 
The  peristyle  ^^^  compluvium  of  the  atrium.  In  the  center  of  this 
and  triclinium,  peristyle  was  a  plot  for  grass  and  flowers,  and  at  the 
sides  the  tricUnut^  KK,  or  rooms  in  which  the  couches  and  tables 
were  usually  placed  for  social  or  religious  feasts.*  At  the  rear  of 
the  peristyle  in  the  larger  and  more  imposing  houses  w^as  found  the 
lecKS,  L,  which  held  the  same  relation  to  the  peristyle  as  did  the 

'  Fortunately  tlie  excavations  have  revealed  examples  of  each  class  of  llie  Roman 
Examples  from  ''*""*^*  '^^'^  so-called  c<isa  di  SnlluMio  (Sallnst's  house),  in  Ponipeii. 
Pompeii.  ^^'^^  ^  gronndphm  almost  precisely  answerinjr  to  our  description  of 

the  atrium,  with  its  a'c-c  raised  to  admit  the  liglit;  while  the  caj^a  di 
Pansa  (Firr,  66)  is  a  tine  example  of  the  more  pretentious  houses,  with  the  peristyle 
and  its  architectural  accompaniments. 


the 
period, 
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tablinum  to  the  atrium.  It  was  sometimes  semicircular.*  From  the 
CBcus  a  passage  led  to  the  porch,  PP,  whence  was  a  way  to  the  gar- 
den in  the  rear. 

Doubtless  the  private  basilicas  of  the  more  wealthy  familiep  that 
had  embraced  Christianity  contained  architectural  elements  which 
afterward  found  expression  in  the  churches  of  the  Constantinian 
and  post-Constantine  periods,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
furnished  all  the  essential  norms  of  the  Christian  architecture  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.' 

The  lighting  of  the  dwelling-house  is  connected  directly  with  the 
history  of  Christian  ecclesiastical  architecture.  In  the  simplest 
Roman  house  the  atrium  was  lighted  from  the  vestibule.  At  a 
later  stage  of  the  development,  the  alaB  were  extended  Lighting  the 
to  the  roof  and  sides,  thus  admitting  abundant  light  to  interior, 
the  interior.  When  the  houses  in  the  towns  became  continuous, 
and  the  sides  were  bounded  by  continuous  walls,  a  new  method  of 
lighting  the  inner  rooms  was  required.  The  most  obvious  way  was 
to  admit  light  through  the  compluvium.  But  the  defence  against 
moisture  and  cold  required  that  this  central  opening  be  protected, 
while  light  might  still  be  admitted.  The  construction  Guarding  the 
of  a  gabled  roof,  supported  by  columns  above  the  com-  compluvium. 
pluvium,  thus  shielding  the  interior  from  cold  and  rain  and  yet 
allowing  a  free  admission  of  light,  was  the  next  step  in  the  solution 
of  the  i)roblem.  This  gave  rise  to  a  structure  represented  by 
Fig.  68,  which  is  a  conjectural  reproduction  of  the  form  which 
the  atrium  displuviatum  would  thus  assume.  From  this  figure 
it  may  be  seen  how  the  spaces  on  the  enclosing  walls,  as  well  as 
on  those  separating  the  atrium  from  the  lateral  apartments,  were 
preserved,  and  which  afterward  furnished  opportunity  for  the 
extended  ornamentation  introduced  into  the  churches. 

The  more  recent  excavations  in  Rome,  Syria,  and  North  Africa 
have  brought  into  prominence  other  architectural  forms  which  had 
manifest  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  basilica. 
They  are  the  curia,  the  celia,  and  the  achola..  These  terms  The  oeiia  and 
were  applied  to  the  meeting-houses  of  associations, where  schoia. 
the  members  were  accustomed  to  assemble  for  business  purposes 

*  The  celebrated  villa  of  Ilerculanenra,  the  largest  and  richest  wliich  has  yet  been 

excavated,  lacks  the  oecus.     The  villa  in  the  Farncse  jL^arden  and  the 

liou^e  of  Livia  on  the  Palatine  have  no  perii*tvle:  while  the  recently     f*^™   Herou- 

laneum     and 
discovered   atrium   of   Vesta,    whicli   is  one  of  the   most   elegant     mjm^ 

dwelling-houses  yet  excavated  in  Rome,  has  a  very  spacious  oecus, 

but  lacks  tlie  peristyle. 

*  This  is  virtually  the  theory  of  Messmer. 
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or  for  advancing  the  interests  of  their  organization.  These  socie- 
ties were  very  numerous,  and  were  carefully  guarded  by  legal 
enactments.     The  places  of  gathering  were  called  curiae,  or  schohe. 


Fig.  69.— Atrium  dlspluvlatum  with  covered  oompluYlum. 

according  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  body  tlierein 
assembling;  usually  the  term  curiae  being  applied  to  halls  of  greater 
size  which  were  used  for  public  business,  the  tenn  scholae  to  build- 
ings occupied  by  private  clubs.  Among  the  more  important  of 
such  organizations  were  the  burial  guilds.  On  account  of  the  great 
regard  of  the  Romans  for  their  dead,  special  privileges  The  burial 
were  granted  to  these  associations  to  hold  groundplots  Kuiids. 
for  the  interment  of  their  deceased  members.  On  them  (whicli 
^^^^  were  beyond  the  city  walls)  a  building 

^T       ^^^  was  erected    for  the   celebration   of    the 

^ ]B^^         memorial  feasts,  and  still  others  for  the 

^r  ^^^     occupancy  of  the  persons  specially  charged 

a  \     with  the  care  of  the  cemeteries.      This 

%^  M     space,  having   the   technical 

^^j  ^__,^^  ^^      name  of  area,  usually  enclosed 

j^^ ^^^  by  walls  and  often  embellished  with  stat- 

^  ^   ^    ^  ues,  flowers,  etc.,  was  a  spot  of  peculiar 

' '  privacy  and  sacred ness. 

Fig. 70— Heathen  schoia,  Via  Appia,      On  the  Via  Appia  are  found  the  remains 
^™®'  of  these  scholae  of  heathen  origin.    Fig.  69 

is  the  groundplan  of  such  a  one.*     It  was  a  building  of  square  form, 
with  three  semicircular  niches,  fronted  by  a  columned  portico. 
'  V.  Oanina:  Via  Appia,  Tav.  xx. 


The  area. 
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One  represented  by  Fig.  71  is  likewise  on  the  Via  Appia.  Here 
are  six  niches,  and  the  tendency  is  to  the  circular  form.  This  por- 
tico is  lacking  in  columns.*  Some  whose 
outlines  closely  resemble  those  of  the  earli- 
est Christian  jchurches  have  also  been  exca- 
vated at  Pompeii.  Moreover,  the  testimony 
Testimony  of  of  the  inscriptions  is  full  and 
Inscriptions,  explicit  respecting  these  struc- 
tures. Much  information  is  given  con- 
cerning their  legal  tenure,  the  donors  of 
the  grounds  and  of  the  buildings  erected 

thereon,  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  Fig.7i.--Heathenschoia,viaAp- 
devoted,  the  character  of  the  feasts,  etc.  p^  ^°i®* 

Structures  of   like  form  and   used   for  like   purposes  have  also 

r.^««««#^H  ^een  discovered  in  connection  with  Christian  cemeteries 
Conne c t e a    ^ 

with  Chrisuan  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  Two  such  cellaB,  mcas- 
cemeteries.  uring  about  thirty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  square,  have 
been  found  in  the  open-air  portion  of  the  cata- 
comb of  San  Calisto  in  Rome '  (Fig.  72) ;  also 
the  oratories  in  the  cemetery  of  San  Pretestate 
are  of  like  general  character. 

Many  suggestions  relative  to  the  forms  and 
arrangement  of  these  earlier  Christian  meeting- 
places  are  found  upon  the  sarcophagi,  in  the 
buildings  which  are  depicted  in  the  great  mo- 
saics of  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Thessalouica,  and 
sometimes  in  objects  of  less  striking  character.    Fig.  73  represents  a 


Fig.  78.  —  Christian  schola 
above  San  Callsto,  Rome. 


Flff.  78.— Form  of  an  early  basilica,  a  bronze  lamp  found  In  Africa. 

*  Oanina :   Op.  dt,  t.  ix. 

*  De  Rossi :  Boma  SoUerranea,  iii,  p.  468.    Ritter  calls  them  *'  the  first  early  Christ- 
ian churches  built  above  ground." 
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bronze  lamp  discovered  in  Africa.*  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  primitive 
basilica  or  schola.  Almost  precisely  the  same  form  is  met  in  the 
great  mosaics  of  St.  George,  Thessalonica.'  By  a  comparison  of  these 
with  the  plans  and  outlines  of  buildings  found  in  the  Capitoline 
fragments  and  at  Pompeii,  little  doubt  can  be  felt  relative  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  early  Christian  meeting-houses  to  the  scholae  and 
curias  of  pagan  Rome.  By  a  comparison  of  Figs.  70  and  72  the 
likeness  of  the  heathen  burial  chapel  to  the  Christian  cella  will  be 
obvious.  That  like  principles  of  construction  and  arrangement  held 
in  each  must  be  manifest. 

The  cella  of  San  Sisto  at  Rome,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
oeiia  of  San  ^ir  cemetery  (Fig.  74),  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
Bisto.  form  of  these  burial  chapels,  and  of  their  relation  to  the 

places  of  sepulture  and  the  enclosed  area.     It  was  a  principle,  hold- 


Flff.  74.— Cella  and  arrangement  of  graves  above  San  Blsto,  Eome. 

ing  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cemeteries  controlled  by  the  burial 
clubs,  that  the  area  of  the  open-air  plot  should  exactly  correspond 
to  that  of  the  subterranean  space.  Great  care  was  observed  that  no 
society  should  intrude  upon  the  rights  of  another.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  cella  terminates  in  a  semicircular  apse,  whose  upper  por- 
tion suggests  the  beginning  of  the  semidomical  or  conchoidal  style. 
It  also  shows  the  probable  location  of  the  altar,  and  the  space  for 
the  distribution  of  the  couches,  etc.,  in  the  celebration  of  the  burial 

'  de  Rossi :   Bulkttino  di  Archeologia  cristiana,  1866. 
*Texier  et  Pullan:  Arch.  Byzantine,  pi.  xxx-xxxiv. 
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feasts.  The  principle  of  the  cella,  oratory,  or  schola  finds  further 
illustration  in  the  room  discovered  in  1868  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
Generof*a,  near  Rome  (Fig.  15).  The  apse  is  almost  santa  Genfr- 
perfect.  In  the  extreme  rear  part  is  found  another  "»*• 
smaller  recess  or  apse  for  the  cathedra  of  the  bishop;  back  of  this 
is  a  window.  Further  excavations  behind  the  window  revealed  a 
cubiculum  on  whose  walls  were  frescos,  the  style  of  which  points 
to  the  seventh  century  as  the  time  of  their  origin. 


Fig.  75.— Basilica  In  Santa  Generosa,  Rome. 


Another  interesting  example  of  an  excavated  Christian  basilica, 
illustrating  the  same  structural  arrangement,  is  Santa  Petronilla, 
at  Rome,  Figs.  76  and  77.  The  vestibule,  the  four  rows  of  col- 
umns, dividing  the  interior  space  into  five  naves,  the  terminal 
semicircular  apse,  are  clearly  preserved.  Moreover,  the  mural 
paintings,  of  a  style  not  inferior  to  the  best  contemporary  art, 
the  ornamentation  in  stucco,  crypts  of  great  extent,  not  hewn 
in  the  rock  as  elsewhere,  but  carefully  and  elegantly  constructed 
out  of  terra-cotta  and  building  stone,  with  pilasters  and  other 
architectural  details,  show  that  the  Church  was  not  opposed  to  art, 
nor  in  a  condition  of  extreme  poverty  and  persecution,  but  all  the 
reverse.  Also  a  large  number  of  inscriptions,  not  materially  differ- 
ent in  form  from  the  best  heathen  work,  whose  dates  in  some  cases 
reach  back  to  the  second  centuiy,  further  confirm  this  view.*     De 


'  Kraua :  Roma  Sotterranea^  S8.  87,  88. 
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Rossi*  has  shown  that  this  Petronilla  belonged  to  the  Flavian 
family,  and  lived  in  the  first  century.  The  groundplan  (Fig.  76) 
shows  the  complexity  of  the  structure. 


FUr*  78.~Omun<lpIan  of  basilica  In  Santa  Petronilla,  Rome. 

Do  Rossi*  reported  a  most   important  discovery  made   at  the 
entrance  of  the  most  ancient  catacomb  at  Rome,  Santa  Domitilla. 

'  V.  BuUetHno  Arch,  crist.,  1874,  1876. 
'  BuUettino  Otiatiano^  1866. 
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The  use  of  the  interior  space  was  suggested  by  the  stone  bench 
which  runs  along  the  walls  ;  "  an  immense  triclinium  for  a  great 
number  of  guests;  in  fine,  a  schola  aodalium  very  like  ganta  Domi- 
to  those  of  the  pagan  brotherhoods  founded  for  burial  ^^"a. 
purposes."  Somewhat  similar  triclinia  have  been  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  whose  internal  arrangements  bear  a  very  ^j^  ^^  p^^^ 
close  resemblance  to  this  anteroom  to  the  cemetery  peiL 
of  Santa  Domitilla. 

We  must  here  consider  the  structure  of  the  pagan  basilicas, 
and  determine  their  influence  upon  early  Christian  ar-  q^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
chitecture.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  derived  pagwi  Roman 
immediately  from  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  brought  ^^ 
to  their  greatest  perfection  at  Rome  during  the  later  period  of  the 
republic,  and  the  reign  of  the  first  emperors.  The  resemblance  of 
the  Roman  basilica  to  the  Roman  forum  is  well  known.  Their 
uses,  also,  somewhat  corresponded. 

The  opinion  that  the  basilica  derived  its  form  from  the  forum 
has  good  foundation,  Vitruvius  connects  the  basilicas  with  the 
markets,  and  says  they  should  be  built  in  the  warmest  places  in 
order  that  the  traders  might  there  meet  in  winter.*  In  this  state- 
ment he  seems  to  mistake  the  object  of  these  buildings,  since  among 
the  Romans,  as  among  the  Greeks,  they  were  certainly  used  as  halls 
of  justice.*  So  far  as  can  be  known  the  first  basilica  was  built  at 
Rome,  B.  C.  184,  by  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  from  whom  it  was 
named  the  Basilica  Porcia.  Seven  of  rare  magnificence  are  men- 
tioned during  the  republic. 

The  law  basilicas  of  Rome  were  oblong,  rectangular  buildings, 
whose  length  was  usually  twice  their  breadth.  They  Form  of  the 
were  of  one,  three,  or  five  naves,  were  usually  without  law  baaiiica. 
roof,  and  open  to  the  sky.  The  rectangular  space  was  inclosed 
by  a  wall.  This  has  been  questioned  by  some  writers'  An  enciosinR 
who  believe  that  the  early  basilica  lacked  the  full  en-  ^*"- 
closing  wall.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  supported  .by  the  remark  of 
Plutarch, that  the  Roman  knights  and  armed  men  stormed  through 
the  Basilica  of  Paulus.  But  the  passage  can  be  easily  explained  by 
the  existence  of  numerous  doorways  or  openings  in  the  side  walls, 
while  the  positive  testimony  of  equally  trustworthy  *  writers  in- 

*  Hirt:  Die  GeachkhU  der  Baukunst  Ui  dm  AlUn^  182t,  Bd.  iii,  ss.  180,  181. 
>  V.  Sdinaase :   Geschichte  d.  bildende  Kunsie. 

*  Vitruvius,  Qniniilian,  and  Seneca  amonj^  the  nncicnts.  Among  modern  writers 
'•ee  Ottfried  Muller,  Bunacn,  Zestermann.  and  Mossmer.  The  excavations  make  it 
orobaMe  that  the  Basilica  Julia  lacked  this  outer  bounding  wall 
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Flff.  77.- View  of  ba&ilica  iu  Santu  PeiiMQilla,  Rome. 
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The  apse. 


duces  the  belief  that  the  Roman  law  basilicas  generally  had  the 
enclosing  wall. 

The  early  Roman  basilica  terminated  opposite  the  entrance  in  a 
semicircular  niche,  called  the  apse  or  tribune  (see  Fig. 
78).'  This  was  not  an  unusual  form  for  other  Roman 
buildings.  It  is  seen  in  the  baths  of  Titus  and  of  Diocletian,  while 
in  the  baths  of  Porapey 
the  long  hall  terminated 
in  a  clearly  defined  semi- 
circular niche,  which 
formed  a  half-domed  re- 
cess above.  A  like  ar- 
rangement is  noticed  in 
many  of  the  temples, 
where  the  semicircular 
niche  was  often  occupied 
by  a  pedestal,  on  which 
was  a  statue  of  the  god.' 
Vitruvius  distinctly  men- 
tions this  recess  or  apse 
as  connected  with  the 
Roman  basilicas,  and  his 
description  of  the  tribune 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its 
location  and  purpose. 
The  semicircular  termi- 
nation of  the  pagan  ba- 
silica' corresponded  to  its 
purpose,  and  to  its  deri- 
vation from  the  forum. 
The  latter  structure  has 
clearly  preserved  this  ar- 
rangement in  a  semicircu- 
lar portico  supported  by  columns.  To  the  same  result  would  point 
the  representation  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  found  on  the  Capitoline 
Fragments,  where  a  like  outline  of  the  tribune  is 
clearly  seen.  The  Basilica  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  of  con- 
also  contains  the  same  form.  The  latter  monument  is  *<»»^°«- 
of  great  value  for  the  determination  of  this  question,  since  its  loca- 

*  v.  Oanina ;   Via  Appia^  t.  xxxii. 

*  V.  Ottfr.  Miiller:  Archceologie  der  Kunst  ss.  344-346. 

'  OonJtrct^  V.  Zestermann  and  Kreuser :  *'  The  old  basilica  had  no  apse.*'    Kreuser : 
ChristUchen  Kirchenbau^  s.  28. 

Id 


Figf.  78.— Plan  of  basilica  from  tbe  villa  of  QulntUlan. 
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tion,  the  time  of  its  erection,  and  its  founder  are  well  known.  Its 
ruins  are  also  so  well  preserved  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  an  ancient  basilica,  and  one,  too,  which  probably  was  after- 
ward devoted  to  Christian  purposes.  Also  the  Basilica  of  Otricoli 
entirely  corresponds  to  this  form.  From  all  the  evidence  to  be 
gathered  from  baths,  halls,  curiae,  temples,  and  even  from  porticos, 
the  conclusion  may  be  safely  reached  that  the  semicircular  termi- 
nation was  a  peculiaritv  of  this  stvle  of  Roman  archi- 

Concluslon.  tt-  •"  i     *  i 

tecture.      History,    ancient    authors,    and    monuments 

unitedly  furnish  good  reason  for  concluding  that  the  public  basilicas 

of  the  Romans  often,  if  not  generally,  terminated  in  a  semicircular 

apse.' 

Upon  an  elevated  platform,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  the  high 
judge,  surrounded  by  his  assistants,  presided.  Below  and  on  either 
To  what  uses  ^^^^  were  the  judges  ;  in  front  were  the  witnesses  and 
devoted.  advocates,  while  the  remaining  space  of  the  apse  was 

for  the  use  of  the  people  who  gathered  to  hear  the  causes.  On  the 
rows  of  columns, dividing  the  interior  into  three  or  five  naves,  rested 
either  entablatures  or  that  type  of  round  arch  seen  in  the  palace  of 
Diocletian  at  Spolatro,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia*  (Fig.  79).  Above, 
Constructive  *  second  row  of  columns  supported  a  wall,  on  which 
elements.  rested  the  rafter- work  and  the  ceiling  supports.     Ac- 

cording to  Pausanius  the  ceiling  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia  was  bronzed. 
The  ceiling  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus  was  wrought  out  most  elabo- 
rately in  cedar,  while  the  interiors  of  some  of  the  public  buildings  of 
the  west  were  made  most  beautiful  and  impressive  by  the  rich 
carving  and  gilding  of  the  ceilings.  The  portico  was  quite  the 
ordinary  arrangement  in  the  more  pretentious  public  buildings  of 
Rome,  such  as  palaces,  temples,  and  basilicas,  and  in  some  private 
houses.' 

The  Christian  basilica  of  the  fourth  century  was  evidently  the 
result  of  growth.  The  theory  which  attributes  its  immediate  origin 
Erroneous  to  the  toleration  of  Christianity  granted  by  Constan- 
theories.  tine  and  his  sons,  or  which  su])pose8  a  direct  and  slavish 

adoption  of  the  Roman  law  basilica,  or  claims  a  widespread  conver- 

'  Of  many  who  substantially  aerrce  with  this  view  may  be  cited  Ottfricd  Miillor: 
Arcluvolofjie  der  Kunst,  §  291.  Kiipler:  Geschichte  der  Baukunst^  1856,  Bd.  i,  ss.  280, 
2SI,  354.  Schnaase:  Geschichte  d.  hildtnden  KUnste^  Bd.  iii,  ss.  44,  45.  Oarriere: 
Die  Kiitist  im  Zusammenhang  der  CuUuj-entwickelung,  Bd.  iii,  a.  96, 

^  Schnaase :   Op,  cit,  iii,  23,  24.     ''  Tlie  long  rows  of  columns  no  longer  support 
an  architrave,  but  arches;  the  wide  wall  surfaces  are  ornamented  with  rows  of 
round  windows,  or  nidies,  between  lofty  columns  which  support  corbels."    Compare 
Molhes:  Die  Bavkunst  des  Mittehlt^^rs,  Bd.  i,  ss.  12-24. 
.      »  v.  Ottfr.  Mailer:   Op.  cit,  s.  384. 
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sion  of  the  heathen  law  basilicas   into  Ciiristian   churches,  lacks 

historic  foundation.     The  main  elements  of  the  Christian  basilica 

had  been  well  knov/n  from  the  first,  and  tlio  churches  which  are  met 

in  the  fourth  century  are  the  result  of  t'vo  and  a  half  centuries 

of  growth  and  seemingly  unconscious  r.ppropriation  to  its  wants 

of  whatever  was  useful. 

On  comparison  of   the  Roman  law  basilica  with   the  Christian 

General  re-  Church   of   the    same    period,    certain    general   resem- 

sembionces  of  blances  are  noticed,  eriviner  rise  to  a  theory  of  its  orirfn 
Roman  and       ,  .  ,  .         ,^  -.       ,     ir  .      • 

Christian    ba-  which  was  unquestioned  for  two  and  a  half  centuries, 

silicas.  and  is  still  embraced  by.  a  large  class  of  writers  on 

archjEology.* 

There  is  no  earlier  notice  of  the  use  of  the  basilica  for  distinctively 
Earliest  no-  Christian  purposes  than  that  in  a  letter  written  to  Ma- 
lices, carius  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  whose 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  peculiar  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  a  Christian  basilica  in  that  city.  The  theory  that  the  name 
licunkiKTj  was  derived  from  the  Emperor  Constantine,  Paai?^vg,  is 
untenable.  The  letter  of  Constantine  would  show  that  the  peculiar 
class  of  buildings  to  which  he  refers  was  well  known  to  Macarius 
himself,  hence  must  have  been  widely  diffused  at  the  time.*  More- 
over, the  statement  of  Optatus  regarding  the  forty  basilicas  at  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Diocletian  strengthens  this  oi)inion.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  no  attempt  to  trace  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  met  before 
the  seventh  century.  When  Isodorus  Ilispanus  says,  "Formerly  ba- 
silicas were  called  dwelling  places  of  kings,  hence  the  name,  since 
PaaiXevg  is  a  king  and  basilicas  are  royal  hal)itations;  but  now  di- 
vine temples  are  named  basilicas  because  therein  are  offered  service 
and  sacrifice  to  God,  the  King  of  all,"  we  may  find  a  useful  sugges- 
tion to  the  later  C-hristians,  but  it  scarcely  affords  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  a  name  which  had  characterized  a 
whole  class  of  structures  from  the  fourth  century.  That  the 
same  name  was  attached  to  the  heathen  building  and  to  the  Christ- 
ian is  probably  owing  to  their  partial  resemblance  and  likeness  of 
arrangement.' 

^v,  J.  Richter:  ChrUitUrhe  Arcldtecturc  u.  Plastik  in  Rom  vor  Constantine  dem 
Orossen.  "Xot withstanding^  llic  most  thorough  invesligalions  it  caimot  be  posi- 
tively denied  that  the  Cliristian  basilica  was  derived  from  the  pagan  liall  of  justice." 

•We  cannot,  with  Konra<l  Lange,  //auv  und  Ilalle,  s.  324,  understand  this  to  re- 
fer to  the  then  existing  bMsilicas  whicli  were  used  as  lialla  of  exchange,  or  to  some 
modifications  of  tiles'*  to  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  but  to 
churches  which  hnd  previously  existed. 

*  Messmer :  Ueher  den  Unsprung,  die  Entwicktlung^  und  Bedeutung  der  Basilika  in  der 
chriatlichen  Bauhinsty  Leipzig.  1854,  ss.  15,  16. 
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The  naved  and  columned  cliiirch  resembled  the  heathen  basil- 
ica in  being  an  oblong  rectangular  structure,  whose  in-  ^^^^  ^^ 
terior  was  divided  into  three  or  five  naves  by  two  or  to  pagan  ba- 
four  rows  of  columns  extend  iirjif  throughout  its  length.  ^"^^ 
In  some  of  the  older  churches  these  columns  were  taken  directly 
from  heathen  monuments,  thus  introducing  into  the  composition  an 
element  of  strange  iucongruousnes^.*  The  columned  arrangement 
would  be  as  readily  suggested  by  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  more 
wealthy  Romans  as  by  the  law  basilicas  themselves.  In  this  case 
the  result  would  be  a  three-naved  building,  which  was  the  more 
usual  form. 

The  Christian  Church  was  a  body  of  believers,  an  organism,  in 
which  the  dependence  of  each  part  on  every  other  was  ^jj^  chrbtian 
80  vital  that  "  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  mem-  church  an  or- 
bers  suffer  with  it"  (1  Cor.  xii,  26).  In  it  there  must  ^°*^™- 
be  chosen  men  to  minister  in  holy  things.  The  sacerdotal  character 
of  this  ministry  had  already  been  recognized.  The  Church  of  the 
fourth  century,  therefore,  required  a  place  of  assembly,  and  a  high 
altar  where  the  sacrifice  of  the  holy  eucharist  could  be  made,  and 
whence  the  divine  will  and  purpose  could  be  declared.  In  the  Con- 
stantinian  churches,  the  thought  of  the  worshipper  was  directed 
toward  the  spot  where  communication  was  believed  to  be  established 
between  the  invisible,  eternal,  all-wise  God  and  the  body  of  believ- 
ers, through  the  ministrations  of  the  priesithood.  In  the  Christian 
basilica  this  spot  was  the  semicircular  niche  opposite  the  entrance, 
where  stood  the  high  altar  with  its  accompanying  furniture,  and 
where  the  bishop  and  his  attendants  conducted  the  imposing  cere- 
monial. In  Christian  literature  this  niche  is  called  the  ^ 
apse.  The  term  is  found  m  common  use  by  the  unifying  mem- 
early  Christian  writers,  and  always  in  the  same  sense.'  *^'*- 
The  name  was  evidently  of  Roman  origin,  and  is  important  in  the 
study  of  the  development  of  Christian  architecture. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  law  basilica  likewise  termi- 
nated in  an  apse.    But  the  principles  governing  the  two  Different  prin- 

Btructures  are  entirely  different.     While  business  of  di-  ^*p'**   govern 
V  ^  •    V  ^    V      ^  .    a    .  •  ^      In  the  heathen 

verse  character  might  be  transacted  in  various  parts  and  christian 
of  the  heathen   basilica,  in    the  Christian  church  the  ^asiUca. 

*  Schnaase :  Op.  cit.,  Bd.  iii,  a.  48.  *'  The  columns  taken  from  buildings  of  the 
pagan  period  are  very  seldom  entirely  alike,  but  often  of  different  materials  and 
various  dimensions.  In  order  to  have  the  lioi^lit  of  the  capitals  equal,  the  columns 
which  are  too  hipli  are  sliortened  or  sunk  into  the  earth ;  such  as  are  too  short  are 
placed  upon  a  higher  base.'* 

^Por  numerous  authorities  conft  matory  of  this  siuteiuent  see  espocially  Kreuser: 
Christlidie  Kirdtenbau,  ss.  84-87. 
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interest  of  the  entire  assembly  was  one  and  common.  In  the  heathen 
basilica,  therefore,  the  apse  assumed  no  such  importance  as  in  the 
Christian  church.  This  is  manifest  from  the  difference  in  the  coW 
umnar  structure.  In  the  heathen  basilica  the  columns  were  extended 
across  the  side  opposite  to  the  main  entrance,  making  the  colonnade 
continous  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  thereby  obscuring 
the  view  of  the  apse;  in  the  Christian  basilica,  on  the  contrary,  the 
columnar  arrangement  is  absent  from  the  apsidal  termination,  its 
^jlace  being  often  supplied  by  the  triumphal  arch  {v.  Fig.  82).  Thus 
♦v^as  secured  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  apse,  which  was  the  center 
of  all  religious  interest,  toward  which  all  lines  of  the  building  con- 
verged and  the  thought  of  all  worshippers  was  directed.  Here  was 
the  throne  of  the  bishop,  who  was  supported  on  either  side  by  his 
presbyters,  while  near  at  hand  were  the  deacons  ready  for  service. 
Facing  the  east  the  bishop  officiated  at  the  altar  in  front  of  his 
chair,  while  the  attention  of  the  entire  congregation  was  concen- 
trated on  this  point  of  supreme  interest,  without  architectural  hin- 
drance.    For  this  reason  a  class  of  writers  have  found  the  origin 

The  apse  sug-  ^^  ^^®  ^P^®  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  burial  chapels.*     But  it 
gested  by  the  would  seem  to  have  an  earlier  suggestion  in  the  tab- 
°""*         linmn  of  the   private    house,  where   the   householder 
was  wont  to  preside,  and  where,  without  doubt,  was   the  seat 
of  the  officiating  bishop  during  the  period  when  Christ- 
ian worship  retained  its  household  character.     The  fact 
that  in  a  few  structures  the  rectangu- 
lar form  of  the  apse,  especially  in  its 
exterior  outline,  is  still  retained  would 
seem  to  further  strengthen  this  opin- 
Fiff.  8o.-Ba-   ion.'    This  is  seen  in  the  basilica  pre- 

9U  lea  from  villa  j    •       ^i.  •  r   xi.  n         r 

of  Hadrian,   Served  m  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Tivoii.  Hadrian,  at  Tivoli  (Fig.  80),  whose 

apse  is  rectangular  with  a  breadth  of  more  than 
sixteen  feet.  Another  room  connected  with  this 
villa  is  single-naved  and  terminates  in  a  semicir- 
cular apse  (Fig.  81).  Flg.Sl.— Bastllwifrom 
In  the  heathen  basilica  the  second  story  was  ^*"*'''  Hadrian,  tivoii. 
usually  a  place  of  promenade  from  which  the  visitor  gained  a  view 
of  the  business  transacted  on  the  ground  floor.  The  columnar 
arrangement  coiTesponded  to  that  of  the  first  floor.  This  is  seen 
in  the  Basilica  Sessoriana  (Fig.  88),  and  in  the  palace  of  Diocletian 

*  See  the  able  article  "  Basilika  "  by  Kraus  in  tlie  Real-Encykbpadie  der  efirisUickgn 
AVertkiimer,  pp.  118-120. 
'v.  Deliio:  Die  kirchlicJie  Bavkanst,  Ite  Lief.,  s.  336. 
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(Fig.  79),  and  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  few  oblong 
Christian  basilicas,  as  in  the  five-naved  church  St.  Demetrius  at 
Thessalonica  (v.  Fig.  100).  But  this  was  not  the  law  governing 
the  second  story  of  the  Christian  church.  Instead  of  a  gallery 
for  the  free  intercourse  of  visitore,  or  for  promenade,  as  in 
the  law  basilicas,  in  the  Christian  churches  above  the  first  row 
of  columns  was  usually  a  continuous  wall  whose  upper  part  was 
pierced  with  windows  for  lighting  the  interior.  By  this  con- 
struction opportunity  was  afforded  for  more  extended  decora- 
tion, as  is  noticed  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Sau  Apollinare  in 
Classe,  and  other  churches  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries. 
It  hardly  seems  credible  that  so  important  a  modifica-  Tius  radical 
tion  could  have  occurred  suddenly  on  the  transition  ^^^wiT^r^T- 
of  the  Church  from  a  condition  of  persecution  to  that  ized. 
of  toleration.  Rather,  may  not  this  wall  expanse  be  but  a 
slight  modification  of  the  essential  features  of  the  atrium  displuvia- 
turn.  (Fig.  68),  where  the  walls  of  the  lower  portions  are  changed  to 
columns,  while  the  upper  portions  are  preserved  as  wall  expanses  ? 
Also  the  arrangement  of  the  roof  of  the  three  and  five  naved 
churches  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  private  house  and  the  private 
basilica,  rather  than  from  the  perfected  law  basilicas  of  Rome. 

Moreover,  the  construction  of  the  ceiling  in  the  two  classes  of  build- 
ings was  at  times  widely  different.  The  heathen  basilica  ^^  difference 
very  uniformly  preserves  a  symmetrical  division  of  the  in  Hiuof?  con- 
space  into  squares,  with  rosette  ornaments.  The  ceiling  ^truction, 
of  the  main  nave  of  the  early  Christian  church,  while  sometimes 
adhering  to  this  classical  type,*  more  frequently  consisted  of  open 
rafter- work  and  beams  ornamented  with  gilt,  bronze,  and  colors,  to 
inspire  the  feeling  of  hope  and  aspiration  *  (San  Pietro  in  Vaticano, 
see  Fig.  92),  or  were  of  the  cylindrically  vaulted  type,  as  in  the 
churches  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

We  therefore  regard  the  oblong  Christian  basilica  as  a  growth 
from  elements  with  which  the  Church  had  been  familiar  during 
the  first  two  and  one  half  centuries  of  its  varied  history.  The 
ordinary  private  dwelling-house,  the  triclinia  of  the 
more  elegant  houses  of  the  nobler  families  that  had  em- 
braced Christianity,  the  lodge-rooms,  the  cellae  of  the  burial  chap- 
els, and  the  imposing  interior  arrangement  of  colonnades  in  the  hea- 
then law  basilicas,  are  the  sources  whence  are  derived  the  germs 
which,  under  the  fostering  and  inspiring  spirit  of  the  new  religion 

1  In  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Home  the  ceiling  is  of  later  origin. 
'Old  San  Pietro  waa  a  flne  example  of  this  open  raller-work.    v.  Schnaase:  Op. 
ciL,  Bd.  iii,  as.  48,  49. 
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during  periods  of  toleration  and  peace,  were  developed  into  a 
distinctively  Christian  architecture,  whose  chief  characteristics 
continued  for  a  thousand  years/ 

§2.   7%e  ParU  of  the  Basilica. 

The  adaptation  of  the  basilica  to  Christian  needs  will  appear 
from  a  more  full  description  of  its  parts,  and  of  the  particular  uses 
to  which  they  were  devoted. 

The  unifying  power  of  the  apse  has  already  been  noticed.  The 
tendency  of  all  lines  of  the  building  toward  the  semicircular  niche 
was  indicative  of  the  concentration  of  attention  on  this  focal  point 
of  interest  to  the  worshipers.  So,  also,  the  transformations  which 
ouidi  ^'®  have  already  noticed  show  the  supreme  importance 
power  of  Chris-  of  the  tribune  and  of  its  attendant  parts.  As  the  new 
Uanity.  wine  of  the  Gospel  could  not  be  contained  in  the  old 

bottles  of  Roman  thought  and  life,  so  the  Christian  spirit  was  not 
content  to  simply  enter  into  existing  structures  and  use  them  for 
worship,  but  by  its  superior  power  it  moulded  these  heathen  elements 
into  forms  essentially  new.  The  symbolic  character  of  much  of  the 
ritual  demanded  fit  means  for  its  embodiment.  From  a  general 
adaptation  the  basilica  was  adjusted  ih  all  its  details  to  the  needs 
of  the  church. 

The  simple  semicircular  recess  of  the  pagan  basilica  was,  in  the 
The  furniture  Christian,  elevated  and  covered  by  the  conchoidal  or 
of  the  apse.  vaulted  roof;  the  altar  was  protected  by  a  baldachin, 
supported  by  four  columns,  from  whose  under  side,  in  the  form  of 
a  dove  descending  upon  the  altar,  hung  the  vessel  containing  the 
eucharistic  elements.  Somewhat  further  toward  the  middle  nave  a 
space  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  railing  for  the 
use  of  the  lesser  clergy  and  the  singers.'  On  the  north  side  of  this 
space  stood  the  lectoriiwi  (ambo),  or  reading-desk,  for 
the  gospel;  on  the  south  side,  that  for  the  epistle.  The 
apse  and  the  triumphal  arch  were  highly  decorated;  the  pavement 
was  wrought  out  in  marble  mosaic;  the  rafter  work  of  the  ceiling 

'  The  conclusion  reached  by  Konrad  Lange,  Bdits  und  EdUe^  b.  323,  "  that  the 
Lan^s«  opln-  Edict  of  Milan  is  tlie  determinate  event  for  the  introduction  of  the 
ton.  basilica  form  in  place  of  the  single-naved  church  which  had  before  pre- 

vailed, and  that  the  year  313  (and,  in  a  broader  sense,  the  year  323)  is  the  birth-year 
of  the  Ciiristian  basilica,  whose  introduction  is  the  monumental  expression  of  the 
elevation  of  Christianity  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state,"  seems  to  us  untenable. 
It  disregards  the  great  law  of  historic  development,  and  does  not  accord  with  tlio 
monumental  and  literary  evidence. 

'  To  aid  in  gaining  a  clearer  conception  of  the  parts  of  the  basilica,  consuU 
Figs.  82  and  83. 
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added  picturesqueness  to  the  interior  space  (y.  Fig.  82).      Fol- 
lowing outward  from  the  altar,  the  main   nave  was  entered,  at 
whose  farther  end  doors  led  to  the  vestibule  or  entrance  portico. 
In  the  earlier  form,  this  vestibule  was  an  open  space 
bounded  by  rows  of  columns,  in  whose    center  stood 
the  fountain  (cantharus)  for  the  purification  of  the  entering  wor- 


FijT.  82.— Interior  of  San  Clemente,  Rome.  , 

shippers  {v.  Fig.  83).  In  later  structures  this  open  space  was  covered, 
and  became  an  appropriate  spot  for  meditation  and  penitence,  or 
was  more  thoroughly  incoq)orated  into  the  main  structure,  as  in 
San  Lorenzo  (v.  Fig.  94).  The  vestibule  was  always  present  in  the 
eastern  churches ;  in  some  of  the  western  it  was  lacking.  From 
this  circumstance  some  writers  have  believed  that  in  the  portico 
were  found  traces  of  the  Jewish  spirit  and  influence. 

While  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Roman  with  the  early  Christ- 
ian basilica  reveals  a  general  resemblance,  there  is  an  almost  total 
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want  of  likeness  in  the  details,  and  in  individual  members  of  the 
buildings.  In  outline  each  old  Roman  basilica  had  a  contra«t  be- 
marked  individuality;  the  oblong  Christian  basilicas,  ^TndChiS- 
however,  with  wide  liberty  respecting  minute  details,  lan  basuica. 
have  a  stereotyped  plan  which  controls  the  entire  development.'  So 
^mit^  in  the  Christian  basilica,  the  form,  the  gar- 

g   — ^^^^M     ment,  were  Roman;  but  the  dedication  of 
1 1  r  \\    W  the  building  to  a  distinct  purpose,  by  making 

iLj     l=!il,  the  sanctuary  the   central  and  controlling 

I  thought  of   the   entire  structure,   caused  it 

L  to  lay  aside  the  old  and  assume  a  new  and 

y\  distinctive  character.     The  whole  building 

H  now  had  a  richer  significance.   From  a  tribu- 

-«=M  nal  of  justice  and  place  of  business  it  became 

the  house  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  Victor 
over  the  world  and  the  grave.  This  com- 
pletes the  transformation  of  the  The  complete 
Roman  into  the  Christian  basili-  transformatioD. 
ca.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  earlier  expla- 
nations of  its  meaning  seem  appropriate.  It 
is  now,  indeed,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
one  eternal  King — the  only  wise  Lord  God 
Almighty.  The  tribunal  of  the  imperial 
praetor  has  lost  its  significance;  it  has  now 
been  transformed  into  the  seat  of  concord 
and  unity,  where  Christ,  the  Mediator,  in- 
sures the  truest  and  highest  peace  between 
God  and  man.* 
In  the  earlier  and  smaller  basilicas  the 
«.    o«    ^      ^1      »c      southern  nave  was  usually  set  The  separation 

Fig.  88.— Groundplan  of  San  <.        ,  ^i.  "li  ^#  1^  iT^l 

ciemeDte,Rome.  Vestibule  and  apart  for  the  men,  the  northern  oiineaexea. 
cantharus  In  front  f ^,.  ^j^^j  women  ;  in  such  cases  the  middle 

nave  was  occupied  by  the  clergy  for  the  responsive  and  choral 
service.  In  the  more  spacious  and  elegant  basilicas  this  arrange- 
ment was  no  longer  necessary,  since  the  tribune  itself  was  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  accommodate  all  the  officiary.  In  the  western 
church  the  separation  of  the  sexes  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  but 
continued  in  the  East. 

The  middle  nave  with  its  independent  and  loftier  roof -construc- 
tion, and  the  side  naves  with  their  lower  ceilings  and  Theprtndpieof 
dependent  roof,  constitute  a  harmonious  balancing  of  baiancinR parts. 
the  parts.     The  side  naves  become  the  complementary  numbers  of 
*  Stockbauer:  Der  christUche  Kirchenbau,  s.  4.  •  Measmer:   Op.  cit,  p.  61. 
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the  main  nave  right  and  left,  as  do  the  apse  and  the  entrance 
portico  in  the  direction  of  the  length. 

The  early  Christian  basilica  impresses  by  its  chaste  yet  noble 
simplicity  ;  in  it  the  student  of  delicate  art  sensibility  may  discover 
the  germs  of  that  richer  and  fuller  development  which  was  after- 
ward realized  in  the  Gothic  cathedral.  Here  is  seen  The  problem 
the  solution  of  the  most  important  problem  of  sacred  ar-  solved, 
chitecture;  namely,  to  develop  the  form  through  the  influence  of  the 
religion  whose  rites  were  therein  to  be  celebrated;  in  other  words,  to 
effect  a  harmony  between  the  containing  material  and  the  contained 
and  inspiring  spirit.*  This  significant  victory  was  achieved  by  the 
Christian  religion.  Herein  is  noticed  the  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Christian  idea  of  architecture.'  The  spir-  ^^  christian 
itual  significance  of  the  interior  of  the  Christian  basilica  w.  the  Greek 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  "^  ^^ 
exterior  of  the  Greek  temple.  Subjective  truth  and  beauty  are  here 
shown  to  be  of  more  worth  than  material  splendor.  Instead  of 
passing  from  a  perfect  exterior  to  an  unmeaning  interior,  the  basilica 
obeys  the  law  of  all  true  development  and  growth  in  first  invigo- 
rating and  purifying  the  subjective  spirit,  and  then,  by  virtue  of  the 
transforming  power  of  truth,  subordinating  to  this  the  exterior  form. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  somewhat  conglom- 
erate character  of  the  earliest  Christian  basilica  would  remain  un- 
changed. By  degrees  the  heterogeneous  elements  disappeared,  and 
from  the  original  form  was  developed  a  new  type  of  Christian 
architecture. 

The  most  important  departure  from  the  fundamental  fomi  re- 
sulted from  the  introduction   of  the  transept.      The  The  later  de- 
monotony  caused  by  the  long  extent  of  unbroken  space   veiopment. 
in  the  naves  was  relieved  by  opposing  to  it  the  transept  of  equal 
height  and  breadth  of  the  middle  nave.      This  would  furnish  an 
appropriate  termination  to  the  longitudinal  extension,  and  give  to 
the  sanctuarium  still  greater  dignity  and  impressiveness. 
The  enlargement  of  the  transept  to  the  width  of  the 
entire  church  soon  followed.    At  length  the  walls  of  the  cross  nave 
were  projected  beyond  those  of  the  main  structure,  giving  to  the 
foundation  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross.*    The  transept  thus  became 

*  Messmer:   Op.  dty  p.  63. 

*  '*  At  aU  times  the  ruling  idea  in  architectnral  art  has  been  essentially  determined 
by  the  prevailing  position  of  religion  in  the  general  spiritual  life  of  a  people.'' 
V.  Dehio:  Die  kirchliche  Bavkunst  des  Abendlandtss,  s.  15. 

*  This  is  seen  in  the  noted  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  and  also  in  that  of  St  Peter's,  at 
Rome.    V.  Fig.  92. 
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an  intermediate  member  between  the  apse  and  the  middle  nave, 
and  connected  the  sanctuarium  with  the  space  occupied  by  the 
body  of  worshippers.  At  the  place  of  interaection  of  the  transept 
The  triumpbai  and  main  nave,  a  lofty  arch,  reaching  from  one  wall  to 
arch.  the  other,  spanned  the  intermediate  space  (see  Fig.  81). 

This  so  called  triumphal  arch  rested  upon  two  columns  at  the 
terminus  of  the  middle  nave,  and  constituted  a  most  important 
feature  of  the  later  and  more  elaborate  basilicas.  The  spaces 
on  the  ceilings  were  generally  ornamented  with  forms  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  of  saints  and  of  angels  wrought  out  in  painting  or 
rich  mosaics,  while  imposing  pictures  of  Christ  usually  filled  the 
altar  niche.*  At  a  still  later  period  the  naves  were  intersected  by 
two  or  more  transepts.  By  this  means  two  or  more  triumphal 
arches  resulted,  and  an  increased  wall  and  ceiling  surface  was 
secured  for  more  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  wide  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  early  Christian  basilica  during  the  later 
medisBval  period  resulted  in  serious  architectural  decadence. 

§  3.   The  Influence  of  the  Christian  Basilica   on   other  forms  of  Christian 

Architecture. 

The  parts  of  the  basilica  were  brought  into  still  more  hanno- 
nious  relations  by  means  of  the  vaulted  roof,  while  the  whole 
was  unified  in  idea  by  the  sanctuarium.  This  marks  the  further 
transition  from  the  earlier  form  of  the  Christian  basilica  to  the 
round-vaulted  or  Roman  style  of  church  architecture.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  basilica  did  not  at  first  admit  of  the  round-arched 
The  provision  vaulting,  but  of  that  which  resulted  from  the  intersection 

''^*'«#hT'!^  of  the  main  nave  with  the  transept.     The  thrust  or 

upon  the  outer  ' 

walls.  pressure  upon  the  lateral  walls' was  too  great  to  allow 

of  a  cylindrical  vaulting  over  the  middle  nave,  except  where  these 
walls  were  of  unusual  thickness,  whereas  the  arches  resting  upon  the 
terminal  columns  of  the  middle  nave,  and  extending  diagonally  to 
like  columns  or  pilasters  at  the  boundary  of  the  apse,  would  dis- 
tribute one  half  of  the  pressure  from  the  imposed  mass  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  the  wall  {v.  Fig.  84).*  Thus  the  support 
of  the  triumphal  arch  would  be  secured  without  unduly  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  enclosing  wall. 

The  intersection  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  main  nave  with 
that  of  the  transept  necessarily  so  divided  the  space  as  to  compel 
the  use  of  the  cross  vaulting  rather  than  the  cylindrical.     A  like 

*  V.  Schnaase,  Knp^ler,  Quast,  and  others  on  this  transformation. 

*  Messmer:   Qp,  cit,^  pp.  77,  78. 
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necessity  to  distribute  the  thrust  of  the  supported  roof  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  series  of  columns  led  to  the  construction  of  diagonal 
ribbed  arches,  and  the  consequent  transformation  of  the  nm  semui  of 
cylindrically  vaulted  ceiling  into  a  series  of  cross-vaulted  ^«  Gotwc. 
spaces,  which  mark  the  first  stages  in  the  development  of  Gothic 
architecture.* 


fi^.  84.-~SbowinR  the  development  of  the  cross-ribbed  arches,  and  distribution  of  the  pressure. 

Thus  by  successive  changes  and  transformations  the  contradic- 
tions and  incongruities  of  the  early  Christian  basilica  were  removed, 
the  various  parts  were  brought  more  and  more  into  harmony,  until 
the  richer,  more  complete,  and  glorious  Gothic  style  was  the  final 
outcome  of  all  the  struggle  of  the  preceding  centuries. 

In  the  simple  basilica  were  contained  those  germs  which,  under 
the  quickening  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  developed  into 
the  style  of  architecture  which  may  be  called  preeminently  Christ- 
'*an,  in  which  every  minutest  part  equally  with  every  The  unifying 
necessary  member  finds  its  truest  significance  in  being  spirit, 
included  in  a  richer  and  more  complete  organism.  This  is  in  exact 
K'cordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  spiritual  edifice  "  built  upon 

'  Riidolpli  WioijrrDami :  Uther  (Un  Urftpung  (hi  Spitxbogensiili,  8.  28.  A  careful  cora- 
oarison  of  Fisrs.  84  fuul  86  wiilj  Y'\\r<,  91  ami  95  will  help  to  an  adequate  conception 
<if  the  process  of  irausforroation  frou)  the  early  Christian  basilica  to  the  Oothic 
cathedral. 
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the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  cornerstone  ;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed 
together  groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  :  in  whom  ye 
also  are  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit"  (Eph.  ii,  20-22)  ;  or  of  the  bodily  organism  which  sug- 
gested the  other  :  "  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  mem- 
bers, and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one 
body:  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be 
bond  or  free  ;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Sj)irit. 
1  Cor.  12,  13. 

What  the  ancient  basilica  contained  in  itself  as  a  possibility  the 
Gothic  cathedral  realized  in  its  rich  efflorescence  and  crowning  unity. 
This  interior  unity  first  appeared  in  the  pointed  arch,  and  in  the 
architectural  style  which  it  originated.  In  the  pointed  style  the 
basilica,  which  was  the  normal  type  of  Christian  architecture,  was 
developed  into  the  greatest  beauty,  the  richest  variety,  yet  the 
purest  simplicity.  The  essential  features  of  the  original  groundplan 
and  outline  were  retained  and  brought  to  their  highest  possibilities. 
The  longitudinal  extension,  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  interior 
toward  the  sanctuarium,  were  not  changed,  but  rather  found  in  the 
polygonal  termination  of  the  choir  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  their 
structural  unification  and  goal.  The  simple  apse  was  transformed 
into  the  unifying  choir;  the  vestibule  was  closely  and  constructively 
joined  to  the  main  and  side  naves,  and  as  the  supporting  member  of 
the  towers  it  became  the  real  entrance  to  the  sanctuary,  the  point 
of  transition  from  secular  thought  to  genuine  worship.  Thus,  in 
no  way  had  the  original  portico  been  dispensed  with,  but  by  its 
completeness  of  development  it  became  a  constituent  part  of  the 
structural  whole.  The  threefold  western  entrance  into  the  basilica 
was  thus  transformed  into  those  enchanting  portals  which,  by 
Further  trans-  their  deep  oblique  recesses  and  glorious  crowning  of 
formauon.  gables,  SO  greatly  contributed  to  the  majesty  of  the 
mediaeval  cathedral.  The  supporting  and  enclosing  walls  no  longer 
constituted  the  essential  mass  of  the  structure,  as  in  the  original 
basilica.  The  wall  is  no  longer  continuous;  the  parts  are  bound 
together  by  opposing  buttresses;  while  all  is  spiritualized  and 
transfigured  by  the  lofty  painted  windows  in  the  main  and  side 
naves.'  The  columns,  as  well  as  the  intervening  pilasters,  have 
now  a  deeper  significance.  The  germinal  form  was  circular. 
These,  however,  by  the  necessities  of  connecting  the  main  and 
side  naves,  and  of  supporting  the  vaulted  roof,  were  developed 
*  Messraer:  Op,  cit^  p.  85. 
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into  polygonal  or  clustered  foi-ms  (Fig.  86).  On  these  rest  the 
slender  ribs  that  connect  the  ceiling  with  the  wall.  With  this  final 
connection  of  all  parts  of  the  ceiling  structure  by  means  of  the  ribs 
with  pointed  arch,  was  completed  the  inte- 
rior unification,  just  as  in  the  ancient  gable- 
roof  of  the  basilica  was  found  the  external 
completion  of  that  building  (v.  Fig.  86). 
What  at  the  beginning  was  only  an  archi- 
tectural germ  was  thus  developed  into  a  rich, 
beautiful,  and  unified  style.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  is  the  basilica  entitled  to  be  called 
a  Christian  form,  emphatically  the  Christian 

,  .  '^ri  /•iiai  Fig.  86.— A  clustered  column. 

temple,    since   it   has    been    unfolded  by   a 

living    Christian  principle    to  meet  the  wants  of  the   Uow  far  was 

Church  in  the  celebration  of  its  perfected  worship.     Just  t!"®,,.  Christian 

f    .      .  A  basilica  a  crea- 

herein  lies  the  triumph  of  Christianity.     By  interpene-  uon? 

trating  indifferent  foreign  forms  with  its  own  spirit  it  developed  a 

style  of  such  perfect  artistic  harmonies  that  further  improvement 

may  well  be  despaired  of.    In  this  respect  can  Christian  architecture 

he  justly  called  original. 

§  4.  Some  of  the  Earliest  Christian  Churches. 

Unfortunately,  not  a  single  early  Christian  basilica  has  been  pre- 
served in  its  integrity.  Numerous  additions  and  transformations, 
which  the  misdirected  zeal  of  princes  and  popes  effected,  have,  in 
many  instances,  entirely  destroyed  the  original  features  p^^  remains 
of  these  churches.  Their  reconstruction  from  the  few  of  pre-constan- 
remaining  portions,  from  the  meagre  notices  of  early  '*°®  <^*»"*'*^**«*- 
Christian  writers,  and  from  comparative  studies,  is  a  work  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Even  the  remains  of  these  early  basilicas  are  few  and 
questionable.  Some  fell  into  decay,  others  were  destroyed  by  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,*  while  still  others  were  superseded  by  more 
imposing  edifices  during  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

Ciampini '  has  given  a  very  full  description  of  the  Basilica  Sicin- 
iana  as  it  remained  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  was  probably 
the  most  perfect  example  of  a  heathen  basilica  transformed  into  a 
Christian  church  *  whose  description  has  been  preserved.  From 
Ciampini's  drawings  *  a  good  knowledge  of  the  original  form  and 
decorations  can  be  gained.     The  plans  show  an  oblong,  rectangular 

*  Kspecially  durini^  the  Pecian  and  Diocletian  x>crseciitions. 

*  Vetera  Monimenta^  Pars  i,  pp.  9,  10. 

*  Probably  San  Andrea  in  Barbara.  *  Tab.  xzi-xxv. 
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structure  with  a  portico  and  broad  apse,  without  interior  columnar 
division;  hence  a  single-naved  basilica.'  Its  walls  were  adorned 
with  mosaics  and  paintings  which  commemorated,  as  many  believe, 
the  triumph  of  Anthony.  These  mural  decorations  preclude  the 
supposition  that  it  was  originally  used  for  Christian  purposes;  but 


Fig.  86.— A  Gothic  Interiur.    To  show  the  uDlflcatlon  of  the  supportlDR  and  supported  members, 

they  plainly  point  to  a  Roman  monument.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  by  Junius  Bassus,  A.  D.  317.*  The  mosaics  of  the  apse 
were  introduced  after  its  dedication  as  a  Christian  church.  A.  D. 
470. 

*  de  Vogue:  Syne  Ctntrale,  plate  67,  gives  the  groundplan  of  a  similar  church 
iu  Bahouda.    It  is  from  the  fifth  century. 

*  Dehio :  Die  kirchliche  Baukunsi  des  Abmdlandea^  p.  82. 
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Sad  Gtomente. 


Another  original  private  basilica  was  San  Clemente,  at  Rome. 
In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury Pope  John 

Vni.  introduced  the  ftiarble 

balustrades  of  the  presby- 

terium,   together   with   the 

chancels,    high    altar,    and 

seats.      Excavations'  show 

that  the  present  church  is 

a  reduction  of  a  larger  one, 

which,  in  turn,  stood  partly 

upon   a   very  ancient   wall 

of  binding  masonry  of  tufa 

(possibly    from    the     time 

of  the   kings),  and   partly 

upon  a  brick  wall  that  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Clement  him- 
self {v.  Figs.  82,  83,  and  87). 

This  foundation  furnishes  a 

good  example  of  the  form  of 

the  private  Roman  basilica.*. 
A  third   example   is  the 

church  of  Santa   Croce   in 

Gkmsalemme,  in  Rome.    At  the  request  of  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 

stantine,  the  pagan  Basilica 
Sessoriana  was  changed,  as 
tradition  says,  into  a  deposi- 
tory for  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross.  This  building  (Figs. 
88  and  89)  is  three-naved,  and 
preserves  more  nearly  than 
others  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Roman  law  basilica.  The 
galleries,  from  which  a  view  of 
the  lower  floor  could  be  had 
through  the  spaces  between 

Fig.  88.~crow.«ectioD  of  Basilica  Secsorfana,  or  ^^^  columns,  are  Conformable 
Santa  Croce  In  Genisalemme.  Rome.  tO  the  original  type,  and  the 

•  V.  de  Rossi:  BuUettino  Arch,  crist.,  April,  1863. 

•  TJie  single-lined  parts  of  Fig.  86  give  the  form  of  the  original  church ;  the  donhle- 
lioed  repreeent  the  old  tufa  wnll  from  the  time  of  the  kings;  the  black  portions  show 
the  remains  of  the  Clementine  palace,  while  the  blank  outline  la  the  modem  church. 
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equal  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the  main  and  side  naves  also  suggests 
its  pagan  origin.  According  to  the  restorations,  as  given  by 
Habsch  (Fig.  89),  the  vestibule  was  decorated  with  six  columns; 
the  apse  was  of  unusual  breadth,  reaching  •  almost  to  the  outer 
enclosing  walls,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage-way  to  rooms  at 
the  extremity  of  the  church;  the  outer  boundary  w^alls  were  rec» 

tangular,  thus  giving  no  suggestioc 
of  the  spacious  semicircular  apse 
within. 

Among  the  very  earliest  and  most 
noteworthy  monuments  santa  Pudenzi- 
of  Christian  architec-  *"»*• 
ture,  Habsch  *  ranks  the  Church  of 
Santa  Pudenziana,  at  Rome.  Its  tra- 
ditions reach  back  to  the  apostolic 
times.  It  is  said  that  the  senator 
Pudens  lodged  the  apostle  Peter  in 
his  palace  on  this  very  site,  that  his 
sons  built  baths  therein,  and  that 
at  the  earnest  request  of  St.  Prex- 
edes,  Pope  Pius  I.,  about  A.  D.  145, 
in  honour  of  St.  Pudentiana,  con- 
verted this  palace  and  the  baths  into 
a  Christian  church,  under  the  title 
of  SS.  Pastor  and  Pudens.*  With- 
out being  able  to  account  for  all  the 
motives,  it  is  plain  that  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  secular  building  into  a 
place  of  Christian  worship  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  this  tradition.*  The 
opinion  expressed  by  Htlbsch  that 
this  refers  only  to  the  small  chapel 
of  the  church,  Santa  Pudenziana,  in 
which,  at  present,  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter  is  pointed  out,  is  entitled  to 
respectful  attention.'  Tliis  church  (Fig.  90) '  is  an  oblong  parallel- 
»  AltcJirisaiche  Kirchen,  Carlsruhe,  1862,  fol.,  8.  6,  taf.  vii,  viii.  de  Rosai  has  ex- 
amined thia  cimrch  with  much  caro,  and  has  also  traced  the  argumeni  for  its  j?reat 
age.     V.  BvUtUinocrisL,  1864,  1867.  1869.  1875. 

'  V.  J.  H.  Parker:   The  ILmsft  of  Pudens  in  Rome,  in  ArchcBologkal  Jownai,  vol. 
jxviii,  1871,  pp.  42,  43. 

«  Stockbauer:  Der  christli'-he  Kirchenbau,  s.  48.  *  Op.  ctV.,  8.  7. 

*  The  dark  linoa  ma'k  the  boundary  of  the  church;  the  other  lines  are  the  outline 
of  yaulted  rooms  adjuceut,  aud  very  ancient 


Flff.  S9.-  Ground  plan  of  Flff.  88. 
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ogram,  of  about  the 


same  size  as  the  Basilica  Siciniava  (San 
Andrea  in  Barbara).  It  has  been  made  ugly  through  recent 
restorations.  The  interior  is  three  naved  with  a  portico.  The 
vaulted  space  behind  the  apse  is 
very  ancient,  also  the  before-mentioned 
chapel,  whose  apse  appeal's  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  wall  of  an  ancient 
foundation  which  belongs  to  the  best 
period  of  Roman  architecture.  With 
little  doubt  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  senatorial  pal- 
ace.* The  side  naves  were  one-storied, 
whose  roof  was  a  lean-to,  but  which,  by 
the  unusual  elevation  of  the  enclosing 
wall,  became  nearly  equal  in  height  to 
that  of  the  middle  nave.  In  front  of 
the  present  entrance  is  found  a  very  an- 
cient portal  with  twisted  columns.  The 
shafts  of  the  columns  bounding  the  mid- 
dle nave,  of  dark  gray  marble,  have  been 
taken  from  some  ancient  monument, 
while  the  capitals  and  bases  seem  to 
have  been  wrought  but  expressly  for 
their  present  use.'  For  the  study  of 
the  original  derivation  and  structure  of 
the  Christian  basilica  this  church  is  of 
firat  importance.  Its  arrangement  en- 
ables the  archaeologist  to  distinguish  the  changes  which  pagan 
buildings  underwent  to  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  of  Christian 
worship.  The  resemblance  of  the  apse  of  this  church  to  that 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  is  most  striking  .and  suggestive 
{v.  Fig.  89). 

Perhaps  the  most  perfectly  preserved  monument  of  a  pre-Con- 
stantine  Christian  basilica  is  the  crypt  of  Santa  Maria  in  ganta  Maria  in 
Cosmedin.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  within  the  en-  Cosmedin. 
closure  of  an  ancient  heathen  temple.  It  is  certain  that  the  present 
church,  founded  by  Hadrian  I.  in  the  eighth  century,  and  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  Calixtus  II.  in  the  twelfth,  contains  several  parts 
of  the  original  building.  Noteworthy  are  eight  fluted  columns, 
which  are  clearly  of  antique  origin.  The  pre-Constantine  portion 
is  subterranean,  having  a  length  of  thirty-four  palms  (Roman)  and 
a  breadth  of  seventeen  palms.  The  smooth,  vaulted  ceiling  of  large 
»  Stockbauer:   Op,  cit,  s.  49.  •  Stockbaiier :   Cjp.  cit,  as.  48,  49. 


F\K.  90.— Groundplan  of  Santa  Pn- 
denziana,  Rome. 
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blocks  of  travertine '  rests  immediately  upon  capitals  whose  rude- 
ness proves  them  to  be  of  different  origin  from  the  shafts  them- 
selves. The  six  columns  of  marble  and  granite,  standing  in  the 
nave  and  aisles,  were  evidently  taken  from  the  temple  on  whose  site 
the  basilica  was  built.  In  the  wall  are  seen  small  niches,  resem- 
bling a  columbarium,*  which  were  used,  as  the  learned  Crescimbeni 
pre-constan-  conjectures,  as  places  of  prayer  and  meditation.  This 
tine.  church  was  built,  it  is  believed,  as  early  as  the  third 

quarter  of  the  third  century  by  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Rome.  Its 
severe  simplicity  of  style  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  its  high 
antiquity,  give  to  it  the  greatest  importance  among  Christian  art 
antiquities.'  The  suggestions  it  furnishes  with  respect  to  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Church  and  the  toleration  of  the  Roman  government 
prior  to  the  Christian  emperors  are  most  valuable. 

§  6.  BattilicM  of  Roman  Origin  in  the  Time  of  Con$tantine, 

Amid  the  conflicting  opinions  respecting  the  character  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  motives  which  influenced  him  to  make  Christianity 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  state,  there  is  more  substantial  agree- 
ment respecting. the  wonderful  influence  of  his  conversion  on  the 
constonune's  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church,  on  its  doctrine, 
influence.  polity,  and  life.     In  many  important  respects  his  reign 

was  epoch-making:  the  more  profoundly  it  is  studied  the  more 
clearly  do  the  high,  statesmanlike  qualities  of  this  great  ruler 
appear.  He  may  justly  take  rank  among  a  score  of  noted  men 
whose  influence  has  been  indelibly  impressed  upon  human  history, 
since  his  clearly  conceived  policy  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  for  a  thousand  years. 

To  what  extent  remorse  for  the  fearful  crimes  of  which  he  was 
p^nilty,  in  causing  the  death  of  Crispus,  of  young  Licinius,  and  of 
hi8  own  wife,  Fausta,  may  have  influenced  Constantine  to  favor  the 
(/hurch  and  to  encourage  the  building  of  basilicas,  may  not  be 
known.  The  donation  of  the  Lateran  palace  to  the  Roman  bishops, 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  Helena,  the 
stricken,  suffering  mother,  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  erection  of  the  ba- 
silicas at  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  on  Olivet,  where  tradition  had 
located  the  three  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  appear 
to  have  been  nearly  coincident  with  these  crimes  which  were  per- 
petrated during  his  last  visit  to  Rome.  Our  subject  is  more  directly 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  from  this  time  Christian  art  received 
remarkable  encouragement  from  the  emperor. 

»  Forster:  }fim  u.  Unter  Ilalien,  8.  264.  «  Forstert  Id.  I,  c. 

'  Hemaus:  Ancient  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art,  pp.  8,  9. 
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From  the  Church  of  the  catacombs  to  be  the  Church  of  the  empire 
was  an  unparalleled  transition.  Yet  even  such  a  change  could  but 
slowly  and  gradually  transform  the  prevalent  fashions  and  tastes. 
It  is  generally  true  that  "  institutions  lag  behind  the  cir-  ^^  transfor- 
cumstances  that  furnish  opportunity  for  their  growth  and  mauon  gnA- 
development."  The  social,  moral,  and  political  inertia  '^• 
of  an  age  prevents  it  from  immediately  leaping  to  the  embrace  of  all 
its  possibilities.  Hence  history  furnishes  few  violent  catastrophes. 
Even  barbarian  invasions  can  bring  but  partial  ruin,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  change  which  is  inherent  in  the  race  causes  an  ebb  and  flow 
in  human  affairs  rather  than  a  destructive  cataclysm.  Architecture 
likewise  obeyed  this  general  law.  Here,  too,  transitions  were 
gradual.  The  opportunities  and  demands  for  more  impressive  forms 
of  religious  service,  and  the  greater  numbers  that  from  various 
motives  now  crowded  the  places  of  worship,  created  a  need  for 
further  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  buildings  already  dedicated 
to  Christian  uses,  and  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  new  and  im- 
posing structures  erected  during  the  Constantinian  and  post- 
Constantinian  period.  Here,  too,  the  needs  of  worship,  i  m  p  o  s  i  n  jf 
and  not  the  demands  of  art,  begat  the  fundamental  churcbea. 
form.'  Its  origin  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  religious  feeling  and  to 
the  spirit  of  worship,  rather  than  to  the  aesthetic  feeling.*  In  the 
readjustment  of  the  existing  churches,  as  well  as  in  those  newly 
erected,  the  Christian  artists  of  the  fourth  century  were  uncon- 
sciously planning  a  building  that  would,  through  the  efforts  of 
succeeding  centuries,  be  developed  into  the  glory  and  perfection  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture. 

At  flrst  the  oblong  rectangular  basilica  was  extended  throughout 
the  whole  empire.  Not  until  the  fifth  century  did  the  central  sys- 
tem give  rise  to  any  imposing  churches,  while  the  dis-  j^^^j^  ^^^^ 
tinctively  Byzantine  did  not  reach  its  full  development  oonntanttne's 
till  the  sixth.  The  west,  however,  adhered  closely  to  time  survives, 
the  basilica  type  for  a  thousand  years.  Rome  furnishes  the  best 
examples;  unfortunately,  however,  of  the  many  churches  built  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Constantine  little  has  been  preserved. 

The  most  trustworthy  accounts  lead  us  to  believe  that  during  the 
first  five  centuries  more  than  a  hundred  churches' were  built  in  Rome 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  originality  of  these  Lack  of  o^i|^ 
structures  was  at  first  very  slender.  The  appropriation  inaiity- 
of  pagan  structures  to  Christian  worship,  and  the  use  of  columns  and 
ready  prepared  materials  for  building  new  churches,  was  not  favor- 

*  Schnaase:  Op,  cit,  2te,  Auagabe,  Bd.  iii,  s.  53. 

*  Boseiigarten :  Handbook  of  ArchUectwal  Styles^  p.  170. 
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able  to  original  production.  At  first  the  new  spiritual  life  only 
Decay  of  the  sanctified  what  was  at  hand.     The  four  hundred  temples 

pS^Md  wOT^  *^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^®^"  *  stumbling-block  to  the  purity 
ahip.  of  the  Church,  and  whose  rites  must  have  caused  deep 

regret  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  became  nearly  empty  and  forsaken. 
Upon  their  ruins  were  to  arise  "  the  houses  of  the  Lord."  "  During 
one  portion  of  her  history  Rome  was  as  a  defiling,  putrefying  coi-pse; 
during  an  equal  period  she  renewed  her  youth.  Thus  she  had  a 
double  being  in  the  histoiy  of  humanity,  whose  capital  she  was 
twice  called  to  be."  * 

From  historic  notices  we  must  believe  that,  of  all  these  churches, 
San  Pietro  in  San  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  circus 
vaticano.  of  Nero,  was  the  most  imposing  (Figs.  91,  92).     It  was 

five-naved,  with  a  straight  entablature.     The  naves  were  of  unequal 

height,  the  ceiling  was 
finished  with  open 
rafter-work;  the  roof 
of  the  side  naves 
abutted  against  the 
wall  of  the  main  nave 
so  that  it  was  continu- 
ous above  both  the 
side  naves.  The  height 
of  the  ceiling  of  the 
side  naves  was  deter- 
!X  mined  by  the  slant  of 
^'^  the  roof,  lli is  church 
Fig.  91.-San  Pietro  In  Vaticano,  Eome.  Front  ele^aUon.  ^^  thoroughly  reno- 
vated and  greatly  enlarged  in  the  ninth  century,  and  continued  to 
be  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  an  early  Christian  basilica 
until  it  was  supplanted  at  the  bearinning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  the  present  imposing  church  of  St.  Peter's.  It  was  also  cruciform, 
being  about  351  feet  long,  and  about  190  feet  broad,  the 
middle  nave  being  over  70  feet  wide.  The  twenty-three 
columns  on  each  side  of  the  middle  nave  were  26  feet  7  inches  high." 
In  many  parts  of  the  structure  were  unmistakable  proofs  of 
Heathen  eie-  the  practice  of  incorporating  heathen  handicraft  into 
ments.  Christian  temples.     The  particolored  fragments  placed 

in  the  walls   showed  the  lack  of  competent  artists  to  guide  the 

'  Gregorovius :  GeschirMe  der  Stadi  Rams  im  Mittelaliei%  Bd,  i,  ps.  5.  6. 

•  Plainer  ii.  Urlichs :  Die  Basiliken  d.  chrisfUchen  BomJi,  TT.  i-iii.  Platner  ii.  Bun- 
gen  :  Bexrhrnhnng  der  Sfadt  Roms,  Bd.  ii,  a.  50,  seq.  Kiiglcr :  Geschicfife  der  Bauktmst^ 
Bd.  i,  ".  384. 
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taste  of  Christians  in  the  ornamentation  of  their  pablic  buildings. 
Figure  92  also  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  triumphal  arch 
and  of  the  sanctuarium,  together  with  the  method  of  ornamenta- 
tion with  mosaics,  etc.  From  the  notices  that  have  been  preserved 
it  is  believed  that  in  front  of  the  church  proper  was  a  vestibule, 
or  atrium,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  peristyle.     In  the  center  of  this 

enclosed  space  was  the  fountain, 
around  which  were  seats  for  the 
use  of  those  who  kept  the  burial 
feasts  when  funeral  rites  were 
celebrated.  A  description  of 
such  feasts  in  his  time  has  been 
given  by  Paulinus  of  Nola.  The 
arrangement  very  closely  corre- 
sponds to  that  found  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Catacomb  of  Dom- 
itilla,  before  referred  to  (w.  pp. 
1 75, 1 75),  and  has  an  almost  exact 
counterpart  in  the  pagan  schola. 
Fig.  98  is  the  representation  of 
Fig.M.-AtimmafSjiyiuni8,vtoAppia,Rome.    ^  g^hola  from   the    republican 

period.  It  is  known  as  the  Atrium  of  Sylvanus,  discovered  on  the 
Appian  Way.  It  has  the  portico,  the  fountain  in  the  center  of  the 
enclosed  square,  and  the  stone  benches  running  around  the  walls, 
which  could  be  used  by  those  who  celebrated  the  burial  feasts.' 
Another  interesting  church  of  its  day  was  Sari  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano,  otherwise  known  as  the  Basilica  Constantiniana  or 
Salvatoris.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  portion  of  the 
original  survives  in  the  modern  gorgeous  building.  Some  have' 
claimed  that  the  octagonal  baptistery,  with  its  eight  antique  por- 
phyry columns,  belongs  to  the  age  of  Constantine;  but  more  prob- 
ably this  was  erected  by  Sixtus  III.  about  the  year  A.  D.  432.  From 
every  account  of  the  historians  this  Lateran  palace,  which  had'be- 
longed  to  Fausta,  was  the  gift  of  the  great  emperor  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  The  palace  and  church  of  the  Lateran,  rather  than  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  became  the  center  of  Christian  and  papal 
The  cathedral  Rome.  This,  and  not  St.  Peter's,  was  the  cathedral 
church.  church  where  all  the  Roman  councils  have  been  held.* 

It  was  the  early  residence  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  is  still  the 
place  where  they  are  enthroned  and  crowned.* 

'  Canina:   Via  Appia^  t  42,  p.  174. 

'  The  Vatican  Council  assembled  by  Pius  IX.  is  an  exception. 

■  V.  Stanley :  History  of  tite  Easieiii  Church,  Lecture  vi. 
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On  the  Ostian  Way  just  outside  the  city  walls,  over  the  spot 
where  tradition  says  the  pious  matron  Lucina  had  pre-  sanPMiofQort 
pared  in  the  subterranean  passages  on  her  estate  a  grave  <*®  ^  ^"*- 
for  St.  Paul,  Constantine  had  built  a  small  basilica.*  It  was  soon 
after  (probably  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century)  displaced  by 
the  magnificent  basilica  of  St.  Paul — ^the  San  Paolo  fuori  de  la 
mura  of  a  later  day — which,  notwithstanding  numerous  restorations, 
retained  many  of  its  original  features  till  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
1823.  Fortunately  full  descriptions  and  plans  of  this  noble  monu- 
ment have  been  preserved,  from  which  an  adequate  notion  of  it 
may  be  gained.  It  was  five-naved  with  a  transept,  three  hundred 
and  ninety-two  feet  long  and  two  hundred  and  two  feet  wide.  The 
middle  nave  was  seventy-eight  feet  wide.  Round  arches 
connected  the  rows  of  twenty  columns  separating  the 
naves.  The  columns  bounding  the  main  nave  well  illustrate  the 
methods  of  church  construction  after  Christianity  had  become  the 
religion  of  the  state:  they  were  thirty-two  feet  high.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  most  beautiful,  of  Corinthian  order,  were  taken  from 
some  building  belonging  to  the  best  period  of  Roman  architecture. 
The  others  were  of  very  inferior  workmanship.*  Those  in  the  side 
naves,  seemingly  prepared  expressly  for  this  church,  mark  the  sad 
decadence  of  art  in  the  time  of  Constantine  and  of  his  immediate 
successors.  Prudentius  informs  us  that  the  ceiling  was  decorated 
with  gilt  rafter-work.» 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  197)  to  the  motives  of 
Constantine  in  building  votive  churches  on  the  sacred  sites  in 
Palestine.  He  aimed  to  conciliate  the  East,  which  he  had  con- 
quered from  his  rival  Licinius.  Special  privileges  and  aid  for 
church  building  were  granted  to  the  bishops  of  the  most  influential 
dioceses  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Notices  of  many  of  these  have 
been  preserved  by  Christian  writers,  especially  by  Eusebius  and 
Prudentius,  and  the  ruins  of  a  few  still  remain  to  attest  their  mag- 
nificence. Of  the  beautiful  basilica  built  by  Paulinus  at  Troy, 
and  described  by  Eusebius,*  nothing  survives.  So,  also,  with  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Fortunately,  the  church  at 
Bethlehem,  built  over  the  cave  where  tradition  locates  The  church  of 
the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour,  has  partially  survived.  theNaUvity. 
It  seems  fairly  established  that  most  of  the  present  structure  is 

<  Foreter:  Mittd  u.  Unter  JtaHen,  s.  275. 

•  H.  Gaily  Knijfht,  vol.  i,  plate  iv.  *  Perisiephanon,  Hymn  xii. 

*  Hist  Ecde8,f  lib.  x,  cap.  iv.    v.  Quast:  Die  aU-chrisUichen  Baumerk  van  Ravenna, 
88.  29,  30. 
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original.  It  is  five-naved,  with  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a 
straight  entablature  on  which  rests  the  wall.  On  it  outlines  of 
earlier  paintings  can  still  be  traced.*  At  the  end  of  the  naves  are  a 
spacious  transept,  choir,  and  apses,  well  lighted  by  a  series  of  win- 
dows in  the  upper  part  of  the  church.  One  is  immediately  carried 
back  to  such  a  Roman  basilica  as  was  built  by  Constantine  for 
K  Rood  exam-  ^Jhristian  worship,  but  which  by  being  developed  and 
pie  of  the  hA-  transformed  became  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
*^^  religious   architecture    of    the    subsequent    centuries.' 

Few  visitors  to  this  venerable  building  are  not  deeply  impressed 
by  its  noble  art  and  massive  grandeur.  It  stands  as  a  mute  yet 
eloquent  witness  to  the  power  of  the  religion  whose  spirit  yet 
finds  expression  in  this  monument  which  has  survived  the  rude 
shocks  of  fifteen  centuries. 

§  6.  Some  Basilicas  of  the  Post'Comtantine  Period, 
The  establishment  of  two  independent  empires,  each  having  its 
Contrasts  of  own  capital,  gave  opportunity  for  the  development 
East  and  West,  of  each  in  harmony  with  its  own  peculiar  genius. 
While  originally  receiving  its  inspiration  from  the  East,  the  Latin 
soon  became  more  purely  and  intensely  Latin;  the  East,  the  mother 
of  all,  became  more  and  more  Oriental.  These  contrasts  reveal 
themselves  alike  in  State  and  Church.  The  Byzantine  empire 
degenerated  into  an  Oriental  absolutism;  the  West  steadily  devel- 
oped a  practical  and  efficient  constitutionalism.  The  Greek  Church 
was  content  with  immobility  in  doctrinal  and  political  forms;  the 
West  was  ever  agitated  by  earnest  struggles  respecting  life,  doc- 
trine, and  polity.  The  practical  mind  of  the  West  aimed  to  keep 
institutions  abreast  with  the  growing  spirit  of  freedom  among  the 
people;  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  East  was  often  content  to  ex- 
haust itself  in  controversies  whose  effect  was  scarcely  felt  beyond 
the  local  church  or  the  cloister. 

A  like  contrast  is  noted  in  the  art  of  the  two  empires.  Each 
pursued  its  own  chosen  course  of  development,  and  each  alike  M-as 
influenced  by  the  different  conditions  of  social,  political,  and  re- 
ligious life.  The  West  soon  felt  the  modifying  power  of  the  in- 
vading tribes,  while  the  East  produced  its  peculiar  art  forms  almost 
uninfluenced  by  its  neighbours.  Ravenna  formed  a  middle  ground 
where,  through  the  patronage  of  remarkable  rulers,  the  Teutonic  spir- 
it, modifying  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  thought,  produced 
some  most  interesting  and  instructive  architectural  monuments. 

*  Lutzow  mid  Liibke:  Denkmuler  der  Kunst,  Stuttgart,  1879,  Text,  8.  116. 

*  De  Vogiie:  Lcs  Eglistn  de  la  Ten-a  SaiTite.  Paris,  1860,  cli.  ii. 
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Excepting   the  temporary   interference  by  Julian,  Christianity 
in  the  West  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  protection  of 
government.      Although    it  was   a  period   of  serious 
art  decadence,  the  churches  increased  in  number  and  splendour. 
The   decline  of  the  old  faith  and  the  increasing  spread  of  the 
new  contributed  to  these  results.     The  pagan  temples  were  trans- 
formed into  Christian  basilicas,  while  new  churches  rose 
upon  sites  made  sacred  by  the  ashes  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs.    The  untrammeled  spirit  of  Christianity  now  further  modified 
the  basilica,  and  fashioned  it  into  forms  fit  for  the  expression  of  the 
sublimest  truths.     Herein  is  the  significance  of  Christianity  in  the 
art  history  of  this  period.     Although  on  the  one  hand  a  decaying 
and  on  the  other  an  Embryo  art  contributed  to  their  construction, 
these  Christian  basilicas  produced,  in  the  main,  a  sublime  and  in- 
spiring effect,  which  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  beautiful  simplic- 
ity of  their  essential  features.* 

The  reign  of  Constantine  was  characterized  by  an  abounding 
splendour  and  luxury  in  court-dress  and  equipage.    Its  gpiendour    of 
magnificence  also  appears  in  the  buildings  of  his  reign  coDstaotine^s 
and  those  of  his  successors.     But  this  spirit  did  not  at  "^*°* 
first  so  much  effect  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  basilicas  as  in  the 
extent  and  magnificence  of  their  decorations  and  furniture. 

Of  the  churches  of  the  fourth  century  still  preserved  in  Rome, 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is  among  the  richest  and  most  in-  g^nta  Maria 
structive.*  It  was  originally  built  in  A.  D.  352,  and  Ma««1ore. 
renewed  in  A.  D.  432.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.  It  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long 
and  ninety-nine  broad.  Notwithstanding  many  attempts  to  mod- 
ernize it,  it  still  retains  parts  of  the  original  structure.  Its  imposing 
ranks  of  columns,  well-preserved  ancient  mosaics,  and  horizontal 
entablature  make  it  most  notable  among  the  churches  of  Rome.  Its 
ceiling  follows  the  classical  rather  than  the  early  Christ-  ciaBsfcai  oeii- 
ian  style — ^being  divided  into  squares  and  ornamented  *°«- 
with  rosettes  rather  than  finished  in  rafter  and  timber  work. 

Santa  Maria  in  Trastavere  disputes  with  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  ganta  Maria  in 
If  we  are  to  accept  the  tradition,  very  early  and  resting  Traatavere. 
upon  some  foundation,  it  was  first  founded  in  A.  D.  340,  while  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  was  built  twelve  years  later.     Among  the  most  in- 

*  Roaen^rten:  ArchitecturcU  Forms,  p.  170. 

•  Biinsen :  Bisiliken  d.  rh.  Boms,  tt.  ix,  x.  Forster :  Mittel  u.  Unt^r  Itaiien,  ps. 
264,  265.  Kns:ler:  Gfschichte  d  BiuJcunst,  Bd.  i,  s.  386.  H.  Gaily  Knight:  The 
Ecdtsiastical  Baildings  of  IkUy.    Vulentiui:  La  Pat)iaccUe  Basilica  LiherianoL 
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teresting  features  of  the  interior  are  the  twenty-two  granite  columns 
which  divide  the  church  into  three  naves.  They  are  of  different 
heights  and  thickness,  and  surmounted  with  capitals  of  different 
Heathen  eie-  styles,  on  which  are  wrought  out  figures  of  Jupiter, 
menta.  Juno,  and  other  gods  of  the  Grreeks.     This  arangement 

illustrates  the  entire  freedom  with  which  the  Church  of  the  fourth 
century  incorporated  into  its  houses  of  worship  materials  already  at 
hand. 

Portions  of  several  basilicas  of  the  fifth  century  remain,  whose 
peculiarities  are  interesting  and  important  in  the  history  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  West  is 
Santa  Sabina,  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  firet 
quarter  of  the  century.  It  is  the  best  example  of  the 
original  basilica  that  has  survived.  It,  too,  has  twenty-two  antique 
columns  of  pagan  origin.  They  are  of  remarkable  beaut}",  having 
Classic  col-  Attic  bases,  Corinthian  capitals,  and  somewhat  slender 
umns.  shafts,  fluted  through  one  third  of  their  length.    A  very 

considerable  portion  of  the  pavement  belonging  to  the  origij;ial 
structure  is  still  preserved.* 


Fig.  94.— San  Lorenzo  fuorl  le  mura.   Sbowing  arrangement  of  vestibule  and  root. 

Of  considerable  architectural  importance  is  the  church  San  Lo- 
san  Lorenzo  renzo  fuori  le  mura  {v.  Fig.  94).  It  was  begun  in  the 
fuori  le  mura.  fourth  century,  but  underwent  many  changes  in  the 
sixth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  a  good  representative  of  the 
class  of  Christian  churches  which  preserved  the  side  galleries  in  the 
second  story,  in  imitation  of  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  pagan  law 
basilica  {v.  Fig.  96).  This  was  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  intro- 
duced into  the  earliest  churches,  since,  instead  of  a  gallery,  the  walls 

*  Bunsen:  Banliken  der  chriaUichm  Boma,  t  viii,  B.  Forater:  MiUel  u.  Ohier 
LaUen,  as.  284,  285. 
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bounding  the  middle  nave  were  continuous  to  the  roof,  thus  afford- 
ing greater  space  for  interior  decoration.*  To  the  same  class  be- 
longs Santa  Agnese  fuori  le  mura  (Fig.  95),  built,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  by  Constantine  above  the  cata- 
combs where  the  remain^  of  St.  Agnes  were  found.  The  side  galleries 
in  the  second  story  are  well  preserved  in  this  church  also. 


Santa  Agneie. 


Fiff.  05.— Santa  Agnese  fuorl  le  mura.    Interior  Tlew. 


Another  extra  mural  church  of  the  fourth  century  is  Santa  Sinfo- 
rosa,  nine  miles  from  the  city  gates.  It  in  of  special  ganta  sinfo- 
interest,  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  important  churches  "»*• 
of  the  basilica  form  from  cellsa,  beneath  which  the  bones  of  martyrs 
were  supposed  to  rest.  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  the  burial 
feasts  were  celebrated  in  or  near  these  cellaB^or  in  exedra,  and  that 
where  sites  were  of  especial  sacredness  multitudes  were  accustomed 
to  leave  the  city  to  engage  in  these  festivals.     To  acconmiodate  the 

*  Dehio  iind  Bezold:  Die  kircMiche  Bauktmst  des  Ahendlandes,  text,  88.  107, 108; 
car.  16,  4.     Bunsen:   Op.  ciL^  tt  xii,  xiii,  xir.    Fdnster:   Op,  eit.,  as.  267,  268. 
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increasing  numbers  the  simple  cella  in  time  expanded  to  tlie  impos- 
ing church,  and  the  services  assumed  a  character  of  dignity  and 
impressive  grandeur.     The  exploration  of  Santa  Sinfo-  pro„  »  burial 
rosa  revealed  the  existence  of  a  cella,  of  the  usual  from,  o»pei- 
lying  directly  back  of  the  apse  of  the  basilica,  and  connected  with 
it  by  a  passage-way  (v.  Fig.  95).     It  is  be- 
lieved that   this   basilica  originated    in    the 
manner  above  indicated,  and  that  it  was  es- 
pecially hallowed  by  its  immediate  proximity 
to  the  resting-place  of  St.  Sinforosa  and  her 
seven  sons.* 

Like  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo,  Santa 
Agnese,  and  Santa  Sinforosa,  so,  also,  are  the 
two  most  important  basilicas  of  Rome  —  San 
Pietro  in  Vaticano,  and  San  Paoli  fuori  le 
mura — ^believed  to  have  originated  in  sacred 
shrines  outside  the  city  walls.  Of  the  fifth 
century  is  also  San  Pietro  in  vin-  gan  pietro  1d 
coli,  a  three-naved  basilica,  with  vtnwu- 
flat  ceiling  of  wood,  and  with  twenty  antique 
columns  of  finest  Parian  marble,  whose  severe 
Doric  style  gives  to  the  interior  an  air  of 
impressive  simplicity. 

Outside  of  Rome  are  found  remains  of  sev- 
eral churches  of  the  basilica  type  of  archi- 
tecture from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cen- 
turies. Ravenna  is  among  the  most  rich  and 
instructive  centers.  It  is  a  favorable  circum- 
stance that  their  complete  history  is  found 
m  the  JBiogrophies  of  the  BUh<^  Good  historic 
of  RavefinQy  by  Agnellus.'  These  churches  have  more  ^°nfc"i^'*'J' 
fully  preserved  their  original  form  than  those  of  Rome  denoe. 
or  Constantinople,  where  the  unwise  zeal  of  succeeding  popes, 
patriarchs,  or  emperors  has  in  many  instances  modified  neaily 
every  feature  of  the  original  structure.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
important  to  understand  the  nature  and  teachings  of  these  archi- 
tectural monuments. 

Compared  with  those  of  Rome,  the  oblong  basilica  simple  in  out- 
churches  of  Ravenna  had  usually  a  very  simple  ground  "°®' 
plan.     They  were  mostly  three-naved,  without  transept  or  galleries. 

'  BulkWno  cristinno,  1878,  p.  75.     G.  Baldwin  Brown:  From  Schola  to  Cathedral, 
pp.  64,  66.     Dehio  iind  Bezold:   Op.  dL,  text,  8.  104;  taf.  17,  2. 
»  V,  Quast:  Die  aU'ChrUtlichm  Bauwerke  von  Bavenna. 
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Flff.  96.  —  Groundplan  of 
Santa  Sinforosa. 
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In  contiust  with  most  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Rome,  they  seem 
to  have  been  built  of  materials  specially  prepared  for  them.  In- 
stead of  the  curious  conglomeration  of  styles  in  the  colunms,  with 
respect  to  order,  diameter,  and  height,  and  of  the  materials  of  the 
buildings,  in  Ravenna  a  general  harmony  and  consist-  Generally  har- 
ency  are  noticed.*  The  style  is,  therefore,  more  distinct,  monious. 
and  the  stage  of  architectural  development  more  clearly  marked. 
The  interior  arrangement  is  likewise  simple  and  harmonious.  The 
architrave  is  entirely  wanting,  the  entablature  being  uniformly  sup- 
ported by  the  round  arch.  The  capitals  do  not  immediately  support 
the  arches,  but  are  crowned  with  an  abacus  {v.  Fig.  99).  The  tri- 
bune is  generally  well  defined  and  carefully  decorated.  In  marked 
contrast  with  modern  churches,  the  exterior  was  simple  and  una- 
dorned, the  material  being  usually  brick. 

Quast*  divides  the  Christian  architectural  monuments  of  Ravenna 
into  four  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  introduc-  pertods  of  w- 
tion  of  Christianity  to  the  downfall  of  the  Westeni  cwtecture  in 
Emph*e  in  A.  D.  476;  the  second  from  the  Roman  down-  ^^®'*°*" 
fall  to  the  death  of  Theodoric,  A.  D.  476-526;  the  third  from  the 
death  of  Theodoric  to  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  Agnellus,  A.  D. 
526-666;  the  fourth  period  from  the  death  of  Agnellus  to  the 
termination  of  art  activity  in  Ravenna — A.  D.  566  to  about 
A.  D.  900.  Kugler'  divides  into  three  periods,  cor. 
responding    to    the   three    chief    periods  of   the    his-  ^ 

tory  of    the  city.      To  the    first   period  belongs    the    cathedral 
church  of  the  town,  the  Ecclesia  Ursiana,  w^hich  was  Bociesia  urei- 
built  near  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.     Unfor-  *"»»• 
tunately,  on  its  reconstruction  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  original  sti-ucture  was  totally  destroyed.  Yet,  from  trust- 
worthy notices  that  have  been  preserved,  we  learn  that  it  was  a  five- 
naved  basilica,  which  preeminence  it  enjoyed  with  only  three  of 
the  most  noted  churches  of  Rome.     Certain  expressions  of  Agnellus 
lead  us  to  believe  ihat  the  entire  church  area  was  covered  with  a 
vaulted  ceiling.   It  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.    Its  pavements  and  walls  were  adorned 
with  costly  marbles  and  rich  mosaics.     The   arrangement  of   the 
choir  resembled  that  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome.*    The  surviving 
baptisterium  is  elsewhere  described. 

"  V.  Quast:   Op,  cit,  h.  44.     Kuu'ler:   Op.  cit,  Bd.  i,  8.  394. 
'  Die  aU'Chriatlichen  Bauwerken  von  Ravenna^  ss.  2,  17,  27,  40 
'  Oeschichte  d<r  Baukunst,  Bd.  i,  h.  395. 

*  Quast:  Die  aH-christUchen  Bauwerke  von  Bavenna^  Berlin,  1842,  8.  2.   Dehk)  und 
Bezold:   Op.  city  Taf.  17,  Fig.  4.    D'Agiucourt:  PI.  Ixz,  Fig.  21. 
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To  the  same  period  belongs  Santa  Agata,  a  three-naved  church 
closely  conforming  to  the  typical  oblong  basilica,  yet 
possessing  little  of  special  interest. 

The  period  of  civil  commotion  following  the  death  of  Valentinian 
III.  was  unfavorable  to  the  patronage  of  ecclesiastical 
art.  The  fearful  inroads  of  Attila  and  Odoacer  had  ^ 
brought  destruction  in  their  pathway  until  the  triumph  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  king,  Theodoric,  in  A.  D.  495.  This  remarkable  The  policy  of 
ruler  restored  to  Italy  a  measure  of  the  prosperity  Theodoric. 
enjoyed  before  her  desperate  struggles  with  the  barbarians.  Though 
unlettered,  he  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  greatly  beautified 
Ravenna  and  other  cities  of  his  realm  by  the  erection  of  many 
new  churches.  His  task  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  An  Ostro- 
gothic  king,  he  must  not  only  reconcile  the  two  fiercely  contend- 
ing peoples,  but  also  pacify  the  orthodox  and  Arian  parties  in 
the  Church.  The  Gothic  tribes  had  largely  embraced  the  Arian 
doctrine,  and  Theodoric  was  himself  its  defender.  His  nobility 
of  character  is  shown  in  his  carefully  refraining  from  persecution 
of  opponents,  and  by  granting  to  the  orthodox  party  the  his  tolerant 
privilege  of  building  and  owning  their  own  churches,  Mut. 

and  of  using  their  own  confession  of 
faith  and  forms  of  worship.  The  archi- 
tectural interest  of  his  reign  is  con- 
nected very  largely  with  the  churches 
of  the  Arian  party,  some  xhe  Arian 
of  which  were  built  out-  churches, 
side  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  some  at 
the  port  of  Classe.  Several  within  the 
city  have  been  preserved  to  our  time, 
and  constitute  an  interesting  group  of 
ecclesiastical  monuments.  Among  the 
most  noted  is  San  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
formerly  called  Basilica  gan  Apoiim- 
San  Martini  in  cobIo  aureo,  »»*  Nuora. 
so  named  from  its  gre^t  splendour.  It 
was  connected  directly  with  the  royal 
^,     ^    „      .    „.       ^,         „      palace,  and   seems  to  have  been  re- 

Fig.  97.— San  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ra-    *^  '  .   „       i  u        u  i 

venna,  showing  Interior  structure  and    garded  as  Specially  the  COUrt  CQUrcbu 

decoration.  The  exterior  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

middle  nave  has  been  preserved  entire.     The  same  style  of  round 
arch,  built  of  brick,  which  we  have  before  met  in    the  churches  of 


»Qnast:  Op.  cif.,  8.  19,  TaP.  vli,  Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
D'Agiucourt:  Plate  xvii,  17-22. 


Dehio  nnd  Bezold:  Taf.  16,  Fig.  6. 
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the  first  period  (as  in  Santa  Agata),  is  here  repeated.     The  columns 

of  the  interior  (y.  Fig.  97)  have  Corinthian  capitals  with  a  square 

ahacus  quite  in  the  Byzantine  style.* 

The  splendid  churches  built  by  the  Catholic  party  belong  properly 

to  the  third  period.     The  most  noted  had  been  com- 

iT-iz-ii-  1  n    '  y_    n     Thlfd  period. 

menced  during  the  Gothic  supremacy,  but  were  nnished 

and  decorated  at  a  later  date.     For  the  most  part  they  were  no 

longer  constructed  under  the  direction  of  kings  and  rulers,  but  of 

the  ecclesiastics  who  held  allegiance  to  Constantinople.     From  this 

time,  therefore,  the  Byzantine  influence  is  much  more  pronounced 

in  the  buildings  of  Ravenna. 

The  Christian  archaeologist,  in  search  of  new  illustrations  of  the 

life  and  vigor  of  the  early  Church,  meets  few  more  im-  san  Apoiiinare 

pressive  monuments  than  the  Basilica  of  San  Apoiiinare  ^  ciasse. 

in  Classe  (Fig.  98).      During  the  three-mile  walk  from  Ravenna 


Fig.  98L— San  ApoUiiiare  In  Classe. 


to  Classe  amid  scenes  so  full  of  historic  and  literary  interest,  the 
memories  of  events  decisive  in  the  world's  history  troop  before  the 
visitor  like  specters  from  the  entombed  generations.  This  church 
stands  out  in  its  solitariness,  the  sole  survivor  of  all  the  The  solitary 
edifices  that  crowded  the  busy  port  of  Classe,  where  monument. 
Augustus  moored  his  conquering  fleets.  Its  tower  still  stands  to 
point  the  faith  of  men  to  the  Author  of  a  religion  that  shall  never 
know  decay,  while  beneath  it  sleeps  the  dust  of  forty  generations. 

*  For  description  of  mosaics  see  pp.  125,  127.    Fig.  9*7  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  columns,  the  form  of  arches,  the  rich  mosaic  derations  of  the 
entablature,  etc 
14 
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Even  to  the  portico,  the  building  remains  in  all  its  original  integrity. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  marble  which  lined  the  interior 
walls  has  been  removed  {v.  Fig.  99).  It  is  a  three- 
naved  basilica  with  elevated  choir,  to  which  lead  stairs  of  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  middle  nave.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet 
long  and  one  hundred  feet  broad,  having  on  either  side  twelve  taper- 
ing columns  of  Grecian  marble  with  Corinthian  capitals.' 

The  furniture,  altar,  etc.,  are  still  preserved.  The  original  mosaics 
The  moflaics,  1^  ^^e  tribune  (v.  Fig.  99)  and  on  the  side  walls  remain 
^^  in  all  their  freshness  to  tell  the  story  of  the  religious 

thought  of  the  sixth  century.     On  the  beautiful  frieze  above  the 


Flf?.  99.— San  Apolllnare  In  Classe.    Interior  view. 

columns  bounding  the  middle  nave  is  a  series  of  mosaic  medallions 
{v.  Fig.  99)  of  the  bishops  of  this  church  from  the  time  of  St.  Apol- 
linarius.  They  are  most  noteworthy.  The  capitals  of  the  columns, 
as  of  the  pilasters,  have  much  value  and  interest  in  the  history  of 
architectural  development,  since  they  are  the  first  examples  of  an 
ornamentation  which  was  subsequently  widely  diffused.' 
Exterior  con-  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  of  brick,  whose  joints 
ttruction.  of  mortar  are  nearly  as  thick  as  the  bricks  themselves. 

The  vestibule,  apparently  contemporary  with  the  main  structure,  is 

>F6rster:  Mittdu.  Untei-  Italien,  ss.  389,  390.     Quast:   0}).  cit,  89.  34-37,  Taf.  ii. 
D'Agincourt:  Plates  Ixviii  and  Ixix.     Dehio  iind  Bezold:   Op,  city  Taf.  16,  Fig.  8. 
•  Quast:   Op,  cU.,  8.  35,  tuf.  ix,  Figs.  3,  4. 
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of  great  interest  from  containing  the  remains  of  many  snccessive 
bishops  of  this  church.  In  San  Apollinare  in  Classe,  in  common 
with  several  other  churches  of  Ravenna,  a  growing  External  beau- 
attention  to  exterior  beauty  and  harmony  is  noticed.  ^7* 
Previously  the  basilicas  had  very  broad  and  open  windows;  a  con- 
struction unfavourable  to  the  support  of  the  heavy  weight  resting  on 
the  architraves;  but  when  the  round  arch  was  generally  introduced 

this  difficulty  no  longer  existed.     The  windows  were  _    _  ^ 

Tbe  wIimIows. 
made  narrower,  the  light  admitted  became  less  and  less, 

until  the  passion  for  ^^  a  dim  religious  light  '^  led  to  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  nave. 

Of  much  interest  are  the  cathedral  church  of  Novara,  from  the 
sixth  century,  and  the  cathedral  of  Parengo,  in  Istria,  cathedrals   of 
from  the  seventh.     They  are  distinguished  by  having  a  NovaraandPa- 
f  orecourt  and  a  baptistery  very  closely  incorporated  into  '®°*^' 
their  architectural  structure.     This  feature  is  believed  by  Hllbsch 
to  have  been  first  introduced  during  the  sixth  century.    The  latter 
church  has  been  well  preserved,  is  rich  in  mosaics  and 
paintings,  and  retains  the  original  marble  pavement  in 
the  middle  nave.     While  the  mosaics  of  the  fa9ade  are  weather- 
beaten  and  much  faded,  from  their  outlines  a  fair  idea  of  their  sub- 
jects and  style  of  treatment  can  be  gained. 

In  the  non-European  lands  are  still  preserved  many  examples  of 
the  oblong  rectangular  basilica,  whose  original  may  be 
traced  from  the  fourth  century  down.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  Basilica  Reparatus,  discovered  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Castellum  Tingitanum  (the  modem  Orleans ville),  in 
Algiers.'  It  was  a  five-naved  church  with  semicircular  apse  which 
projected  toward  the  middle  of  the  church,  thus  forming  rooms 
on  either  side,  while  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  church  were 
straight  lines.' 

Ruins  of  like  churches  are  also  found  at  Tafaced  (Colonia  Tipae- 
sa),  at  Annnna,  etc.  Farther  toward  the  East,  at  the  old  port  of 
ApoUonia,  three  ruined  basilicas  have  been  found,  whose  art  remains 
are  interesting  for  showing  the  comihingling  of  Christian  and  Egyp- 
tian symbolism.'  Also  in  many  parts  of  Egypt  ruins  of 
these  early  Christian  churches  of  the  basilica  form  are  ° 
still  met.      They  are  not  confined  to  the  cities  nor  to  the  Nile 

'  For  the  chronology  of  this  church  nee  p.  33,  note  2. 

*  The  form  of  this  apse  is  very  similar  to  that  of  San  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
Fig.  81. 

'  Kugler:  Oeaehiehte  der  Baukwnst,  Bd.  i,  ss.  373,  3U.  These  have  been  well  de- 
scribed by  H.  Barth,  in  his  Journeys  through  the  OoaaUands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
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valley,  but  are  found  on  oases  in  the  Lybian  desert,  as  at  El-Hayz, 
El-Gabuat,  and  El-Zabu. 

In  the  Nile  valley,  eictending  far  south,  churches  of  the  fourth 
Extensively  *^^  ^^^^  Centuries  still  preserve  many  very  interesting 
diffused  in  the  and  instructive  features.  Their  number  and  size,  their 
Nile  ?aiiey.  ^j^j^  ^^^  remains,  their  connection  in  some  instances 
with  extended  convents  and  religious  communities,  are  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  widespread  influence  of  Christianity  among  the 
Egyptian  peoples,  while  their  peculiar  architectural  features  seem 
to  furnish  some  foundation  for  the  theory  that  Egypt  was  the  na- 
tive home  of  the  basilica,  being  appropriated  by  the  Greeks,  and 
then,  in  modified  form,  becoming  a  ruling  type  in  the  West-Roman 
Empire. 

Also  the  church  of  St.  Demetrius  (Fig.  100),  at  Thessalonica 
(modern  Salonika),  belongs  to  the  fifth  century.     It  is  a  five-naved 

structure  with  a  tran- 
sept. It  departs,  in 
some  respects,  quite 
widely  from  the  usual 
basilica  foi-m.  The 
spaces  between  the 
columns  are  spanned 
by  semicircular  arches 
surmounted  by  an  en- 
tablature covered  with 
paintings.  Above  this 
is  a  second  row  of  col- 
umns with  a  like  entablature,  and  above  this  a  third,  in  which  are 
the  windows  for  lighting  the  interior.  Like  many  of  the  conspicu- 
ous churches  of  the  Orient,  it  is  now  a  Mohammedan  mosque.' 

Contemporary  with  St.  Demetrius  is  another  church  of  Salonika, 
now  called  the  mosque  Eski-Djouma.  It  is  three-naved  with  a  tran- 
sept, and  its  general  features  are  similar  to  those  of  St.  Demetrius. 
Of  still  greater  interest  are  the  churches  of  central  Syria.  These 
have  been  made  better  known  through  the  diligent  re- 
searches of  the  Count  de  Vogfte.'  It  is  evident  from 
his  discoveries  that  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  while  the 
West  was  in  a  condition  of  disruption  and  fearful  decadence.  Christ- 
ian art  in  Syria  was  in  a  state  of  unwonted  activity.     The  number 

*  Texiep  and  PuUflii:  V Architecture  Byzantine^  p.  134^  pi.  xvii-xxvi.  Kngler: 
Geschichte  d.  Baukunst,  BcL  i,  8.  433.     Stockbauer :  Der  chrUUicht  Kirchenbau^  8.  47. 

*  Syrk  Ccntrale:  Architecture  Civile  et  Religieuse  du  V'au  V  Steele.  Paris,  1865- 
1877.    2  vols.,  foL 


Flff.  100.— St.  Demetrius,  Thessalonica.    Cross  section. 
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of  churches,  the  chaste  simplicity  of  their  style,  and  their  close  ad- 
herence to  the  oblong  basilica  type,  argue  a  period  of  peace  and  of 
remarkable  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Prior  to  the  ^^^  church  m 
fourth  century  little  survives,  but  from  the  fourth  to  the  a  state  of  pros- 
seventh  the  Christian  architectural  monuments  are  al-  i*'*^^- 
most  innumerable,*  being  built  in  great  measure  of  materials  already 
at  hand.  "  We  are  transported,"  says  de  VogUe,  "  into  the  midst 
of  a  Christian  society.  We  are  surprised  at  its  life:  not  the  covert, 
hidden  life  of  the  catacombs,  not  an  existence  humble,  timid,  suffer- 
ing, is  here  generally  represented,  but  a  life  generous,  rich,  artistic; 
spacious  houses  built  of  brown  stone,  conveniently  arranged,  with 
galleries  and  covered  balconies;  beautiful  gardens  planted  with  the 
vine,  presses  for  making  wine,  and  stone  vats  and  casks  for  its  safe 
storage;  immense  subterranean  kitchens,  and  stables  for  the  horses; 
beautiful  squares,  surrounded  with  porticos  and  elegant  baths;  mag- 
nificent churches,  adorned  with  columns,  flanked  with  towers  and 
encircled  with  elegant  tombs."  * 

In  nearly  all  the  basilicas  of  Africa  and  Syria  there  is  a  departure 
from  the  style  of  the  West  with  respect  to  the  ceiling  The  vaulted 
finish  and  decoration.  Instead  of  the  open  beam-and-  ceiling, 
rafter  work  so  usual  with  Roman  basilicas,  we  find  the  semicylin- 
dncal  vaulted  ceiling.  It  is  believed  that  this  peculiar  con- 
struction was  determined  by  the  character  of  the  materials  at 
hand — the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  lands  being  destitute  of  timber 
suitable  for  the  ceiling  decorations,  while  at  the  same  time  both 
stone  and  brick  were  abundant  and  cheap.  A  like  ceiling  vaulting 
is  sometimes  met  in  southeim  France.  While  hewn  stone  was  sel- 
dom used  in  Italy  (brick  being  the  material  in  general  use  for  the 
pui'poses  of  ceiling  vaulting),  it  was  quite  common  in  Syria  and  the 
East.' 

Among  the  numerous  monuments  scattered  thus  over  Syria,  those 
of  Kherbet-Hass,  El-Barah,  and  Tourmanin  are  very  conspicuous. 
Each  comprises  a  group  of  buildings  for  religious  observances, 
including  one  or  more  churches,  chapels,  and  houses  for  meditation, 
or  convents  for  Christian  orders. 

The  group  at  Kherbet-Hasa  consists  of  a  larger  and  a  smaller 

church,  both  three-naved,  with  distinct  internal  semicir- 

,  ,  .  .  X         T»     'J         Kherbet-Hass. 

cular  apse,  and  opening  upon  spacious  courts.     Besides 

these  are  found  rooms  for  the  school,  for  the  library,  for  lodging 
the  various  Church  officials,  and  a  place  of  burial  for  the  chief  eccle- 
siastics.* 

'  Op.  cit,  t  i,  p.  T.  «0p.  ciU  t.  i,  p.  9.        »  Deliio  u.  BesBold:   Op,  cit,  8.  130. 

*  De  Vogii^:  Op.  cU,^  t,  i,  p.  96;  t.  ii,  plates  69,  61, 
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El-Barab. 


At  El-Barah  are  three  churches  in  close  juxtaposition.  Fig. 
101  represents  this  collection  of  religious  edifices. 
The  principal  church,  with  its  adjacent  chapel,  has 
on  the  front  and  sides  spacious  courts  with  irregular  colonnades. 
Near  to  this  church  are  the  school,  the  rooms  for  the  various 
servants,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  and  for  the  library.  The  entire 
group  of  buildings  shown  in  Fig.  101  is  connected  with  this 
imposing  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  well  illustrates  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Syrian  churches  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries. 

The  curious  assemblage  of  buildings  at  Tourmanin  comprised  a 
church,  and  an  immense  structure  which  seems  to  have  been  an 


r37jfer^ 


Fiff.  108L— view  of  tbe  church  at  Tounnauln,  Central  Syria.    Restored  from  the  ruins. 

ecclesiastical  hostelry  for  lodging  pilgrims.  The  church,  restored 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  surviving  portions  (Fig.  102),  follows 
the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  most  Syrian  churches  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  fa^nde  has  an  imposing  character,*  while 
the  disposition  of  the  lines  gives  to  it  a  picturesque  effect.  The 
careful  balancing  of  parts  resulted  in  a  building  of  great  solid- 
ity, whose  permanence  was  almost  entirely  independent  of  cement. 
The  interior  is  the  usual  oblong  basilica  of  three  naves.  The 
apse  has  the  form  of  a  regular  half -dodecagon.  The  internal 
arrangements    and   decorations    show    that    architecture    at    this 

'  V,  De  Vogae;   Op.  cit,,  U  i,  pp.  138- 1 40;  platea  cxxz-<;xzxvi. 
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period  had  attained  a  very  high  order  of  excellence,  and  indicate 
a  very  prosperous  condition  of  the  Syrian  Church  during  the  sixth 
century. 

All  the  churches  both  at  Kherbet-Hass,  El  Barah,  and  Tourmaniu 
The  pure  Da-  are  of  the  pure  oblong  basilica  type  which  so  generally 
silica  form.  prevailed  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  As  before  said,  they 
lack  the  wood  rafter  work  in  the  ceilings,  instead  of  which  they 
employ  cut  stone  for  the  vaulting.  These  churches  varied  very 
But  vaulted  little  in  their  general  outline  and  plan,  the  architects 
ceilings.  being  content  to  introduce  variety  into  the  decorations 

and  subordinate  members.  In  the  disposition  of  the  interiors 
there  is  great  uniformity.  The  columns  are  generall}'-  monoliths, 
with  bases  which  remind  us  of  the  classic  style,  while  the  imposed 
mass  is  directly  supported  by  the  capitals  without  the  intervention 
of  the  abacus.* 

The  grandest  monument  of  Central  Syria  are  the  church  and  con- 
ch urch  and  ^^'"^  ^^  ^^'  ^™^"  ^^^^  Stylite.  It  is  now  called  Kalat- 
monastery  of  Sem'an — the  Chateau  of  Simon.  It  is  situated  in  the 
St.  Simon.  nortli-east  corner  of  central  Syria,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Djebel  Cheikh  Bereket.  It  was  built  in  honor  of  that  most 
singular  character,  Simon  the  Stylite,  who  died  A.  D.  459.  The 
date  of  the  church  is  somewhat  uncertain.  From  considerations 
drawn  from  the  style  of  the  decorations,  de  Vogiic  is  disposed 
to  place  its  erection  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century.*  It  was 
a  cruciform,  three-naved  basilica,  whose  three  arms  are  of  equal 
length;  the  fourth,  containing  the  apse,  being  thirty-six  feet  longer 
than  the  others.  The  arms  of  the  cross  at  their  inter- 
^  °  '  section  form  an  octagonal  court  one  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  which  was  open  to  the  sky.  The  longest  arm  terminated 
in  a  semicircular  apse  not  onl}"-  for  the  main  but  also  for  the  sido 
naves.  The  length  of  the  church  from  east  to  west  was  336  feet, 
from  north  to  south  300  feet.  The  width  of  the  main  nave  was  30 
feet,  that  of  the  side  naves  18  feet.  The  principal  entrance  was 
from  the  south  through  a  porch  of  imposing  magnificence.  This 
church,  with  its  attendant  chapels,  oratories,  and  sarcophagi,  is  a 
reminder  of  the  best  classical  period.  Although  in  treatment 
it  is  somewhat  bald  and  meagre,  the  style  of  the  capitals  is  dc- 
styie  of  cap-  cidedly  original.  The  oblique  direction  given  to  the 
itais.  return  of  the  leaves  is  quite  common   to  the  Byzan- 

tine architecture.  In  this  and  other  respects  the  capitals  resem- 
ble  those   of   San   ApoUinare   in    Classe,    in    Ravenna,   and    those 

^  De  Vopiie:   Op.  cH.,  L  i.  p.  97 :  I.  ii,  pi.  60. 

^  Syria  Ctntralt:  I.  i,  pp.  141-154:  t  ii.  plates  145-151. 
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employed  in  the  ]>riticipal  entrance  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  J  The  interior  decoration  of  this  and 
other  Syrian  churches  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  certainty.  From  a  few  specimens  of  painted  cor- 
nice found  on  the  spot,  de  VogQe  has,  however,  inferred 
1         ,  ,  I'T-i*!  »  -I     The  coloring, 

that  the  color  was  applied  directly  to  the  stone,  and 

that  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  classical  buildings  might  have 
belonged  to  these  Syrian  ecclesiastical  sti-uctures.*  He  does  not 
believe  that  these  churches  were  ornamented  to  any  considerable 
extent  with  mosaics  of  gilt  and  glass.  The  smooth,  polished  faces 
of  the  stone  in  the  choir,  which  was  the  only  place  Destitute  of 
where  mosaics  could  be  used,  forbid  the  supposition  of  luo^aics. 
their  employment  for  ornamentation.  Yet  the  mass  of  pieces  of 
colored  marbles,  found  in  connection  with  the  ruins  of  this  church, 
suggests  the  probability  that  the  pavement  may  have  been  wrought 
out  in  beautiful  mosaic  patterns. 

SECTION  n. 

THB  CENTRAL  OB  DOMED  STYLE. 

Contemporary  with  the  oblong,  naved,  rectangular  basilica  was  an- 
other style  of  Christian  architecture,  the  so-called  central  or  domed 
structure.  This  was  not  nnfrequent  in  the  West,  but  in  few  if  any 
instances  does  it  seem  to  have  been  used  in  buildings  originally  de- 
signed for  Christian  churches.  It  was  rather  limited  to  those  struc- 
tures of  pagan  origin  which  were  appropriated  to  Christian  uses,  or 
to  buildings  subordinate  to  the  main  church  edifice,  as  Not  powerful 
burial  or  memorial  chapels,  baptisteries,'  etc.  Hence  in  the  west. 
in  the  Occident  it  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  power  of  growth 
and  development;  it  had  at  best  a  feeble,  sickly  life,  and  the  me- 
diaeval architecture  received  from  it  but  a  scanty  inheritance.  In 
the  Orient  it  was  far  otherwise.  Here  the  church  adopted  and 
fashioned  it  to  satisfy  its  own  peculiar  wants.  One  type  ^^  peculiar 
appeared  in  the  Church  of  the  Holj'^  Sepulchre  at  home  in  the 
Jerusalem,  and  another,  after  a  rapid  and  brilliant  de-  ^^^^^ 
velopment,  attained  its  goal  and  highest  perfection  in  St.  Sophia  of 
Constantinople.*  From  the  so-called  Byzantine  architecture  was 
probably  derived  the  constructive  principle  which  enabled  the  me- 

«  De  Vi)gue:   Op.  eit,  t  i,  pp.  150,  161. 
Md.,  t.  i,  p.  152,  plate  151. 

'Schnaase:   Gesch,  d.  hildend.  Kunste.  iii,  48;  Dehio  u.  Bezold,  i,  20.  21. 
*  Dehio  und  Bezold :  Die  kircUUehe  Baukunst  des  Ahendlandes,  Stuttgart,  1 884,  lie 
Lief.,  P.  21. 
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dioeval  architects  to  transform  the  flat  ceiling  of  the  basilica  into 
the  vaulted,  and  ultimately  into  the  beautiful,  soaiiug,  pointed 
style  of  the  Gothic  cathedral' 

§  1.   Origin  of  the  Domed  Structure, 

The  origin  of  the  domed  principle  in  architecture  is  even  more 
Its  orifdn  Ob-  obscure  than  that  of  the  oblong  rectangular  basilica, 
flcure.  While  the  Etruscans  were  familiar  with  the  vaulted  roof, 

as  this  was  applied  to  the  cloacoe  and  aqueducts,  they  have  left  no 
works  of  marked  architectural  character  which  lead  us  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  originators  of  the  dome  structure  as  it  was  found  in  the 
West  just  prior  to  the  Advent.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  dome  of  the  world  is  the  Pantheon  of  Rome, 
a  sort  of  architectural  Melchizedek,  without  father  or  mother,  and 
also  wanting,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  long  antecedent 
process  of  development  which  such  perfection  presupposes.  It 
is  likewise  curious  that  the  oblong  basilica  is  the  most  persistent 
form  for  the  Christian  church  in  many  parts  of  the  Orient,  which  has 
usually  been  accounted  the  native  land  of  the  so  called  Byzantine 
architecture. 

Of  the  churches  of  central  Syria,  described  by  de  Vogtt^,  only  two 
of  importance  are  of  the  domical  form,  and  these  from  the  sixth 
century.'  It  is  claimed  that  they  were  constructed  on  an  entirely 
These  difl  r  ^^^^^^'^^  principle  from  that  governing  in  St.  Sophia, 
from  St.  So-  They  were  compact  and  unified;  their  parts  were  mem- 
^  **•  bers  of  a  living  organism.     Each  was  firmly  bound  to 

the  other,  each  was  the  natural  and  necessary  complement  of  all.  St. 
Sophia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  vast  concretion  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, and  of  rough  blocks  of  stone,  distributed  into  arches,  vaulted 
surfaces,  cupolas,  and  hemicnpolas,  whose  expansions,  resting  upon 
fixed  points,  and  balancing  one  part  against  the  other,  were  brought 
Resembled  tbe  ^^^^  ^  Condition  of  perfect  equilibrium.  The  principle 
Roman  baptis-  of  construction  was  not  different  from  that  in  the  Ro- 
^^'  man   baptistery,  developed,  enlarged,  and  made  more 

light  and  soaring  through  the  boldness  of  two  men  of  eminent  genius, 

*  We  believe^  therefore,  that  the  coucludinp:  paragrraph  of  the  statement  of 
Professor  G.  Baldwin  BrowYi^  From  Sckola  to  Caihedralj  1886,  p.  143,  needs  imiwrtant 
qtialification :  "  Rome  possessed  a  world-famed  cupola  several  centuries  before  tiio 
first  Byzantine  dome,  and  duriiio:  tlioso  centuries  dome  construction  had  advanced 
on  parallel  lines  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  so  tlmttlie  Middle  Ajjesinheriied  in  the 
West  as  genuine  a  tradition  in  regard  to  the  cupola  as  any  wliich  flourished  in  tlie 
EasU" 

*Do  Yogiie:  Syrie  CentraU  Arcluieciure  civile  et  rdigieuse,  plates  21,  23. 
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both  of  whom  were  Greeks.  Their  work,  too,  was  Greek  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  logical  spint  of 
the  Greek  school  to  a  new  and  foreign  principle,  which  became 
most  fruitful  of  results.  These  two  aitists  originated  a  style 
which  completely  supplanted  the  preceding  in  all  the  countries 
which  were  afterward  submissive  to  Byzantine  rule.  Yet  essentially 
The  opportunity  it  furnished  for  the  employment  Q^®®*- 
of  mediocre  workmen,  and  for  utilizing  the  cruder  materials,  a« 
brick  and  lime,  as  well  as  the  gradual  introduction  of  Oriental 
tastes,  assured  its  success.  It  characterized  the  Byzantine  period, 
properly  so  called,  and  was  the  last  evolution  of  Greek  art,  destined 
in  turn  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Saracenic* 

Whether  the  central  architecture  of  the  West  was  an  indigenous 
product,  or  was  the  result  of  Greek  influence  whose  monumental  ex- 
pression has  perished,  or  whether  both  the  Roman  and  the  so-called 
Byzantine  were  alike  the  revival  of  an  old  eastern  type  which 
had  fallen  into  partial  decay,*  it  may  not  be  possible  to  affirm. 
The  subject  is  beset  with  pe- 
culiar difficulties,  and  awaits 
more  thorough  investigation. 
It  is,  however,  evident  that 
the  Christian  baptisteries  and 
burial  chapels  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  contempo- 
rary pagan  baths  and  mortu- 
ary monuments.'  An  interest- 
ing example  of  this  is  found  in 
a  portion  of  the  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian (Fig.  103).  This  was 
converted,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, into  the  church  San  Bar- 
nardino    de'    Termini.      The 

semicircular  niches  were  per- 

^      ^    ,  ^v         /^i.   •  *.  Fig.  108L— Batlis  of  DlocIetlaiL,  San  BamardiDo. 

petuated    m     the     Christian  Groundpian. 

structure.     The  more  promi- 
nent features  of  this  building   recur  from  time  to   time  in   the 
Central  style. 

The  description  of  circular  temples  by  Vitruvius  would  imply 
their  prevalence  in  his  day.  In  a  few  Christian  mosaics,  both  in 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  the  domical  foi*m  appeal's  in  connection  with 

'  De  Vogu^ :  Op.  ciL,  vol.  i,  pp.  IT,  18. 

*  The  Sassanid  domes  of  Persian  palaces. 

*  Rosengarten :  Architectural  Styles^  p.  172. 
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more  imposing  structures  which  are  believed  to  represent  the  build- 
ings for  Christian  assembly,  while  in  Christian  literature  ai*e  found 
quite  detailed  accounts  of  noted  churches  that  have  entirely  disap- 
Central  build-  peared.  Of  these  the  circular  domed  building  erected 
B?a n u ne^l  ^^  Constantine  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century 
time.  over  the  traditional  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 

lem/ and  the  magnificent  church  at  Autioch  which  Eusebius  has 
described  at  length,  were  among  the  most  notable  and  influential. 
He  says:  "At  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  Orient,  he  (Constantine) 
built  a  thoroughly  characteristic  church.  He  enclosed  the  whole  by 
a  peribolos,  within  which  he  built  an  oratory  of  unprecedented 
height.  It  was  of  octagonal  form.  To  the  exterior  round  about  he 
added  many  chapels  and  exedra,  as  well  as  crypts  and  galleries.  The 
entire  work  was  completed  by  oraamentation  in  gold  as  well  as  in 
ivory  and  other  costly  materials.'"  The  relation  of  this  and  similar 
structures  to  the  development  of  church  architecture  at  Ravenna 
and  other  centers  is  most  intimate.  It  becomes  of  great  value  in 
interpreting  the  forms  met  in  the  churches  of  San  Vitale  in  Ravenna, 
San  Marco  in  Venice,  SS.  Sergius  et  Bacchus  in  Constantinople,  etc.* 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  served  as  a  model  for  burial 
Importance  of  ^^^^P^^^j  while  that  of  Antioch  was  a  model  for  build- 
ihe  Church  of  ings  for  congregational  assembly.  The  great  import- 
Antioch.  ^^^gg  q£  ^Yi^  latter  in  Christian  architecture  arises  from 

the  circumstance  that  its  chief  features  were  copied  into  other 
structures,  both  East  and  West,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  (if  it  was 
not  the  genesis  of)  the  style  afterward  characterized  by  the  name 
Byzantine. 

§  2.   Claastfieation, 

Different  principles  of  classification  of  these  buildings  have  been 
Principles  of  proposed  by  writers  on  the  history  of  architecture, 
ciassiflcation.  The  adoption  of  the  simple  rotunda  as  the  normal  form, 
and  the  development  of  the  central  construction  from  this  norm,  has 
much  to  recommend  it.*  According  to  this  view,  the  firet  step  in 
the  development  was  the  addition  of  members  in  the  fonii  of  niches 
Addition  of  i"  the  enclosing  walls.  Both  artistically  as  well  as  con- 
niches-  structively  this  was  of  importance.  The  bounding  of  a 
space  within  narrowest  possible  limits,  as  well  as  the  securing  of 
better  architectural  effects,  would  thus  result.  For  the  most  part 
the  number  of  these  niches  does  not  exceed  eight,  being  all  of  the 

>  Rnsebiua:  I)e  Vita  Const.,  iii,  31. 

'  Vita  Const,  lib.  ii',  cnp.  60. 

•Qiiast:  Die  AUckrisUidien  Bduwerke  von  Ravenna^  ss.  30,  31. 

*  V,  Deliio  imd  Bezold :  Die  kirchliclie  Baukunst  des  AbendUmdes^  i,  88.  19,  jf. 
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same  form  or  having  alternating  rectangular  and  semicircular  niches.* 
Sometimes  these  simple  rotunda  interiors  were  further  enriched  by 
columns  placed  in  the  niches,  which  also  served  a  useful  construc- 
tive pui'pose  {v.  Fig.  112).  A  further  development  is  noticed  in 
the  attempts  at  enlargement  of  these  circular  buildings,  by  breaking 
through  the  walls  of  the  niches,  thus  securing  a  series  of  attached 
rooms  by  means  of  an  outward  enclosing  wall.  This  occurs  in 
Figs.  116  and  120.  It  is  believed  that  this  change  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  churches  from  liturgical  rather  than  artistic  consider- 
ations— especially  to  secure  more  privacy  for  the  high  altar — but 
by  continuous  modifications  it  became  the  occasion  of  developing 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  architectural  effects. 

A  fourth  type  of  the  circular  church  architecture  is  that  in  which 
the  domical  portion,  supported  by  columns,  is  surrounded  The  addition  of 
by  a  corridor  of  lesser  height  than  the  central  structure.  »  corridor. 
This  has  sometimes,  without  sufficient  reason,  been  characterized  as 
an  application  of  the  basilica  principle  to  the  central  style — ^hence 
called  the  circular  basilica — and  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  most 
distinctive  and  original  product  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
The  claim  seems,  however,  to  lack  firm  support,  since  some  of  its 
features  manifestly  find  many  suggestions  in  pagan  architecture, 
while  it  is  difficult  on  this  theory  to  account  for  its  somewhat  lim- 
ited dissemination,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  oldest  examples  of  this 
type  of  buildings  are  the  most  striking,  thus  indicating  a  retrogra- 
dation  rather  than  a  real  development.' 

Under  the  class  of  the  central  or  domical  architecture  some  writ- 
ers reckon  the  cruciform  buildings,  whether  with  equal  cruciform 
arms,  or,  by  the  lengthening  of  the  main  axis,  in  the  structures. 
form  of  the  Latin  cross.  While  this  form  was  more  usually  found 
in  burial  chapels,  it  was  also  incorporated  into  other  and  more  im- 
posing buildings.' 

§  3.  The  Simple  Rotunda, 

Of  the  simple  rotunda  fonn  but  few  examples  survive.  These  are 
chiefly  of  baptisteries  attached  to  churches.  A  plain  hexa-  Examples  of 
gonal  building  of  this  kind  is  the  baptistery  of  the  ba-  simple  rotunda, 
silica  in  the  Colli  di  Sto  Stefano  in  Tivoli;  another  is  the  octag- 
onal baptistery  of  the  cathedral  of  Parenzo.*  A  few  chapels  in 
the  catacombs  approach  this  simple  outline.* 

'  For  exomple«  of  tiniform  semicircular  niches,  see  Pijr.  103;  for  uniformly  rectan- 
gular nichGA,  see  Fifr.  105:  and  for  rcolanKular  altematinj;  with  the  circular  niche, 
see  Fig.  104.  *  Dcliio  nnd  Bezold:   Op.  dt.,  as.  31,  32.  *  Idem,  ss.  43,  44. 

*  Dehio  und  Bezold:   Op,  cit.,  Ite  Lief.,  s.  24,  t.  1,  Fig.  10,  and  t.  16,  Fig.  2. 

*  Habsch:   Op.  cit.^  t.  i,  Fig.  6.    Peret:  Les  Catacambea  de  Home,  pp.  36,  39, 
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§  4.   With  Niches  and  Columns. 

Most  of  the  circular  domical  forms  add,  however,  the  niches  and 
columns,  and  thus  pass  to  the  second  stage  of  development.  To 
this  general  class  may  be  referred  some  of  the  most  interesting 
Christian  architectural  monuments  of  the  first  six  centuries.  The 
prominent  features  of  the  class  are  likewise  met  in  the  ^^  f^j]ai  imi- 
pagan  monuments ;  but  to  claim  that  the  Christian  taUon  of  heft- 
were  only  a  copy  or  slavish  imitation  of  the  heathen  tt>«ni>uUdiiigt. 
structures  were  unhistorical  and  misleading.  While  it  is  evident 
that  the  Christian  baptisteries  and  burial  monuments  found  sugges- 
tions in  the  baths  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  classical  world, 
with  respect  to  this  as  to  other  branches  of  art  the  spirit  of  the 
new  religion  often  modified,  transformed,  and  adjusted  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  Church. 

Fig.  104  is  the  groundplan  of  the  so  called  Temple  of  Romulus, 

son  of  Maxentius,  found  on 
the  Via  Appia,^  Rome. 
Here  are  found  the  cir- 
cular enclosing  wall,  the 
niches  alteniately  rectan- 
gular and  semicircular,  the 
portico  enclosing  the  area 
in  front,  etc.,  most  of  which 
elements  were  continued 
in  buildings  of  Christian 
origin. 

Prominent     among    the 
Christian  mon-  gan    GioTanni 
uments  of  this  toFonte. 
class   is  the  baptistery  of 
the  Ecclesia  Ursiana,  in  Ra- 
venna,  now  known   under 
the  name  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Fonte.      It  is  an  octago- 
nal  building,  having   two 
entrances  and  four  niches 
or  tribunes.     The  whole  is 
covered  by  a  somewhat  flat- 
tened dome.     The  interior  construction  and  decoration  are  note- 
worthy.     The  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  columns,  and  the 
spanning  of  larger  by  smaller  arches,  as  appears  in  the  second  story 
»  Canina:   Via  Appia,  tav.  x,  pp.  77,  78. 


Fig.  104.— Temple  of  Romulns,  Via  Appla,  Rome. 
G  round  plao. 
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of  the  exterior,  and  in  the  arran  Bremen t  for  the  support  of  the  dome 
in  the  second  story  of  the  interior,  seem  like  a  prophecy  of  the 
Gothic  architecture;  while  the  form  of  the  capitals  and  many  minor 
details  clearly  point  backward  to  an  earlier  age  of  Greek  art.'  It 
has  two  stories.  The  lower  part  is  formed  by  eight  pilasters  in  the 
angles,  which  are  connected  by  semicircular  arches.  The  walls  are 
lined  with  slabs  of  porphyiy  and  different  colored  marbles. 

Another  notable  monument  of  this  type  is  Santa  Maria  Rotonda,' 
in  Ravenna,  called  also  the  mausoleum  of  Theodoric.  ganta  Maria 
It  differs  from  other  churches  of  Ravenna  in  being  built  Rotonda. 
of  hewn  stone  instead  of  brick.  The  dome  is  thirty-three  feet  in 
diameter,  consisting  of  a  single  stone  of  more  than  forty-five  hun- 
dred tons  weight.'  It  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
tance by  water.*  It  is  a  work  of  high  art,  and  the  elevation  to  its 
place  is  a  good  proof  of  the  excellent  engineering  of  that  age.*  The 
church  is  a  decagon  of  two  stories.     One  half  of  the  lower  part  is 

now  under  water.     Each  side  of  the  exterior  is  relieved     _   ,  .   , 
1  .1  111  111  1      .  Tbe  interior, 

by  a  niche  produced  by  a  round  arch  that  spans  the  m- 

termediate  space.     The  arches  are  built  of  deutated  stone,  which 

is  first  met  in  the  later  Roman  architecture,  but  afterward  became 

a  prominent  feature  of  the  Byzantine  and  Arabian  art.     This  chui'ch 

has  given   rise   to  much   speculation  upon   the   influ-  Bxceptionai  ar- 

ences  under  which  it  was  built.     In  its  chief  members  chitecturai  eie- 

there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  Byzantine  style;  in  its  de-  "®°^" 

tails  this  sometimes  appears;  while  in  some  features  it  reveals  a 

decidedly  Gothic  impress.     As  a  whole,  it  seems  to  stand  as  a 

prophecy  and  suggestion  of  the  style  which  rose  in  such  gloiy  and 

grandeur  five  hundred  years  later.* 

In  this  class  must  also  be  reckoned  the  Church  of  St.  George  of 

Thessalonica/  the  modem  Salonika:     The  date  of  its  gt.  oeorge  of 

erection  has  been  elsewhere  discussed  {v.  p.  116).     It  is  Thessaionica. 

a  brick  structure  of  more  than  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  having 

'  Qiiast :  Op.  at,  sa.  4,  5 ;  taf.  i.  Dehio  u.  Bezold :  Die  kirehliche  Baukunsl  des 
Abendiandts,  Ite  Lief.,  s.  25;  t  3,  Fig.  9,  10;  taf.  37. 

*  Quast:  Op.  ciL,  s.  5:  t,  i,  Figs.  2,  3,  4.  Kugler:  Geschichte  der  Baukurut,  Bd.  i, 
8.  396.     Dehio  und  Bezold:   Op.  ct7.,  Ite  Lief.,  s.  25;  t  3,  Figs.  7,  8;  t  37. 

*Qua8t:  Op,  cit,  88,  2i-26;  t  vii,  Figs.  17-28.  D'Agincourt:  Architecture,  i^p. 
xviiiand  zxxii.  Deliio  u.  Bezold:  Op.cit^  8.  25;  t.  3,  Figs.  9,  10.  Ralin:  Ravesma, 
88.  38.  sq. 

*  Quast:   Op.  cit,  s.  24,  claims  that  it  was  brought  Prom  Istria. 

»  Kugler:   Op.  cit.,  Bd.  i,  s.  398.     H.  Gallj  Kuight:   Op.  ett.,  t.  yiil 

*  Quast :  Op.  cii.,  s.  25. 

'^  Kugler:  Oeachichte  der  Baukunstj  Bd.  i,  s.  432.  Texier  and  PuIIan:  6gUse8  By^ 
santines,  plates  xzxi-xxxiv.     Unger:  To  Ersch  u.  Gruher's  Eiicyclopoidiaj  taf.  Ixxxiv. 
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eight  rectangular,  chapel-like    niches  in  the  wall. 

wall  is 


Fig.  106.— Oroundplan  of  St.  George,  Thessalonica. 
East,  it  has  been  converted  into  a  Mohammedan  mosque. 


The  enclosing 
nearly  twenty 
feet  thick,  but  in  the 
niches  it  is  reduced  by 
the  extent  of  their 
depth.  One  of  the  niches 
opens  into  the  extended 
tribune,  while  another 
is  used  for  entrance  to 
the  church  (see  Fig.  105). 
About  the  middle  of  the 
perpendicular  height  the 
wall  is  set  back,  giv- 
ing the  impression  to 
the  visitor  that  a  cor- 
ridor is  thus  secured  on 
the  interior  {v.  Fig.  106). 
In  outline  it  has  a  very 
striking  resemblance  to 
the  Roman  Pantheon. 
Its  rich  and  instructive 
mosaics  are  elsewhere 
described  {v,  pp.  116, 
117).  Like  most  sur- 
viving churches  of  the 


r^"^ 


Fig.  106.— St  George,  Tbessalonlca.    Exterior  view. 

In  passing  from  the  simple  rotunda,  with  rectangular  and  semi- 
circular niches,  to  that  farther  expansion  of  the  central  style  in 
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which  by  a  more  widely  extended  enclosing  wall  an  added  space 
was  secured,  and  a  more  complex  construction  and  artistic  Third  gtage  oc 
arrangement  resulted,  we  are  brought  to  the  examina-  development, 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  impressive  and  significant  churches  of  the 
first  seven  centuries.  Among  these  San  Vitale  of  Ravenna,  and  SS. 
Sergius  et  Bacchus  and  St.  Sophia  (Hagia  Sofia)  of  Constantinople, 
are  unn vailed.  They  are  nearly  contemporaneous,  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 


San  Vltale. 


Ti^.  107.— San  YlUle,  Ravenna.    Interior  view. 


San  Vitale  was  begun  in  A.  D.  526,  and  dedicated  in  A.  D.  547. 
It  is  an  octagonal  building  about  one  hundred  and  two 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  tribune  trilateral  on  the  exte- 
rior, but  semicircular  on  the  interior.  The  second  story  forms  an 
arcade  supported  by  pillars  and  pilasters  below  (y.  Fig.  107);  above 
the  pilasters  and  the  arches  resting  upon  them  the  dome  rose  to  the 
height  of  nearly  eighty  feet.  Some  writers  have  held  that  San 
Vitale,  and  San  Marco  at  Venice  as  well,  are  merely  di-  koi  a  copr  of 
rainutive  imitations  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople;  but  San  Mareo. 
the  resemblances  between  San  Vitale  and  Sau  Marco  are  not  such 
16 
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as  to  justify  their  reference  to  a  common  model.  In  groundplan,  in- 
terior arrangement,  and  roof  construction  they  differ  very  widely. 
San  Vitale  is  octagonal  and  two-storied;  San  Marco  is  in  the  form  of 
the  Greek  cross  and  without  galleries.  San  Vitale  groups  the  cen- 
tral spaces  into  one  which  is  covered  by  a  central  dome,  rising  high 
above  the  other  parts  of  the  structure;  San  Marco,  on  the  contrary, 
has  five  depressed  domes,  above  each  arm  of  the  cross,  and  over 
the  central  space  where  the  two  arms  intersect. 

On  careful  study  the  diversities  between  St.  Sophia  and  San  Vitale 
will  also  appear  so  great  as  to  set  aside  the  theory  Nor  of  st.  so- 
that  the  one  was  the  model  or  the  copy  of  the  other.  p^*»- 
Their  relation*  is  only  that  of  the   three  most  noted  surviving 
examples  of  the  architecture  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century." 

The  long-extended  vestibule,  C, 
(Narthex  or  Ardica),  of  San  Vi- 
tale is  peculiar  to  irregularity  of 
this  church  (Fig,  irroundpUm. 
108).  It  is  not  placed  opposite 
or  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  tribune,  as  is  usual  in  other 
churches,  but  makes  a  wide  de- 
parture from  the  regularity  of 
groundplan  which  might  be  ex- 
pected. Many  conjectures  as 
to  the  reason  of  this  have  been 
made,  but  the  real  cause  is  un- 
known. The  exterior  of  the 
church  is  like  many  other  build- 
ings of  Ravenna,  of  brick  with 
thick  layers  of  mortar.  Most 
of  the  mosaics,  which  formerly 
made  it  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Christendom,  have 
unfortunately  disappeared;  yet  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  historians  are  so  full  that  their  artistic  and  dogmatic  signifi- 
cance can  be  easily  determined. 

The  form  of  the  arches  supporting  the  dome,  as  well  as  the  col- 
umnar arrangement  of  the  second  story,  may  be  seen  from  the 
section  given  in  Fig.  109.  Likewise  the  style  of  the  capitals,  and 
the  rich  statuary,  arabesque,  and  mosaic  effects,  in  pavement  and 
ceiling,  making  the  interior  of  this  church  exceptionally  impi-e'ssive, 

>  Quasi:  Op.  cit,  n.  29.  Conipnre  Fipr.  108,  jrroundplan  of  San  Vitale,  with  Fig. 
116,  jrrouDdplan  of  St.  SophU;  the  sectiou  of  Saii  Viule,  Fig.  109,  witli  that  of  St 
Bopbia,  Fig.  117. 


Itg.  106.— San  Vitale.   Groandplan. 


Mosaics  lost. 
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are  well  shown  in  Figs.  107,  109.  The  contrast  between  this  church 
Contrast  with  a^d  the  Roman  basilica,  With  its  columns  of  varied  Styles, 
Bomau  basil-  lengths,  and  diameters,  is  very  marked.  "Instead  of 
simple,  long-extended  right  lines,  here  is  found  an  artis- 
tic combination  of  numerous  curves,  which,  while  departing  from 
different  centers,  nevertheless  complement  each  other  and  find  in 
the  dome  the  completest  centralization.  ...  In  all  this  labyrinthian 
arrangement  a  most  magnificent  effect  from  this  development  of 
forms  cannot  be  denied." '  The  church  was  begun  under  the  Kast 
Not  stricuy  Gothic  supremacy,  and  finished  under  Byzantine;  it  is, 
Byzantine.  therefore,  generally  classified  under  the  head  of  Byzan- 
tine architecture.  The  propriety  of  such  classification  may,  how- 
ever, be  reasonably  questioned,  since  neither  in  groundplan  nor 
elevation,  but  only  in  decorative  features,  does  it  seem  to  be 
accordant  with  the  Byzantine  style.'      The  beauty  of  the  deco- 


■*>»i^Mt#^afe#jfes^ 


Flff.  110.— Capital  from  San 
Vitale,  Ravenna. 


FIff.  111.- Capital  from  St.  Sophia, 
Constantinople. 


ration  of  the  churches  as  well  as  their  likeness  in  details  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  capitals  of  columns  from  each  {v.  Figs.  110 
and  111). 

Nearly  contemporary  with  San  Vitale  is  SS.  Sergius  et  Bacchus 
8S.  sergiua  et  (Hagios  Sergios)  of  Constantinople.*  Here,  too,  the 
Bacchus.  dome  rests  upon  eight  immense  buttresses  connected 

together  in  the  lower  storj"-  by  a  richly  sculptured  entablature,  and 
in  the  second  by  arches.  At  the  four  corners  are  semicircular 
niches   (in  which  are  supporting   columns)    that   lead   into  rooms 

*  Schnaase:   Geschichte  der  BUdende  Kun-^te,  Ite  aufl.,  Bd.  iii,  ps.  131,  132. 

*  Stock bauer :  Der  christUche  Kirchenbau^  8.  89. 

»Dehio  u.  Bezold:  Op.  cit,  Ite  Lief.,  ss.  28,  29,  taf.  4,  Fijw.  6.  6.  Stockbauer: 
Op.  cit,  8.  90.  Kujrler:  Op,  cit,  Bd.  I,  ss.  420-422.  Salzeuberg:  AU-christHche 
Baudenkmak  v,  Constantinople, 
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bounded  by  the  exterior  wall  (o.  Fig.  112),  which  is  quadrangular 
instead  of  octagonal,  as  in  San  Vitale.  Upon  the  interior  face 
of  the  entablature,  extending 
around  the  entire  nave,  is 
a  fulsome  inscription  to  Jus- 
tinian, and  to  the  maityrs  Ser- 
gius  and  Bacchus,  who  were 
in  high  repute  among  the  Dar- 
danians  and  Illyrians.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground- 

Stmoger    te„.    P>*»    »"^    ^^    ^^« 

dency   to  tbe  vaulted  spaces, 

Bmnune.        ^^^  characteristic 

development  of  the  Byzantine 

school  is  already  noticed;  but 

on   careful   study    of  details 

antique  elements    are   found 

to  predominate,  so  that  this 

church  must  be  regarded  as 

l>elonging    to  the    transition 

period  of  architecture  in  the  Greek  Empire.* 

Til  is  form  of  the  Christian  church  does  not  differ  very  widely 

from   some    pagan   buildings.      Fig.    1 1;^    is 

the  representation  of  a  hall   in   an  ancient 

Roman   palace.      Here,  too,  the  altemnti(m 

in  the  interior  of  the  rectangular  M^ith  the 

semicircular  niche,  and  the  enclosure  of  the 

whole  by  a  strong  rectangular  wall,  are  so 

nearly  like  the  arrangement  of  SS.  Sergius 

n^.  na.— Hall  in  ancient  ct  Bacchus  as  to  suggest  the  same  genei^ 
Roman  palace.    To  compare   ctvlp  * 
wlUiSS-SerfflusandBaocbus.    ''v'^- 


KiK.  112.— SS.Sergliisand  Bacchus,  OoostanUnopte. 
^rouadi^aB. 


1 5.   Byzantine  Architecture, 

The  removal  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Byzantium 
must  be  accounted  among  the  epoch-making  events  of  history.  All 
the  secret  motives  influencing  Constantine  to  this  decision  may 
Beaaona  of  m-  "^*  ^  known ;  some  are,  however,  well  understood, 
movaiof  capi-  Heathen  and  Christian  prophecies  alike  had  foretold 
^'  the  approaching  downfall  of  Rome;  the  Trojan  coasts 

were   the  fabled  native  home  of   the   Roman    people;   only  by 

•  Salzenlierjr:  Text.  as.  41-45,  Bla»t  v.     Op.  ciL,  Text,  as.  43,  4& 

*  SUx^bauer:  Dtr  cJtrisUidien  Kirdt^ibau,  a.  90. 
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residence  in  the  East  could  the  complete  overthi'ow  of  his  rival, 
Licinius,  be  effected.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  of  Byzantium 
was  proverbial,  and  its  military  and  8ti*ategical  importance  man- 
ifest. In  the  East  were  the  sacred  seats,  the  holiest  traditions,  the 
ablest  def endei-s,  and  the  richest  doctrinal  development  of  the  new  re- 
ligion which  he  had  befriended.  The  Oriental  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence were  to  him  most  agreeable,  and  the  absolutism  of  the  East, 
unchecked  even  by  the  feeble  apology  for  a  Roman  senate,  com- 
ported best  with  Constantine's  imperious  nature.  The  principle  of 
centralization  was  the  kernel  and  essence  of  his  empire.  He  would 
establish  a  new  court  in  a  place  free  from  hoary  traditions  and  un- 
polluted by  the  crimes  of  a  thousand  years  of  bitter 
^^^  '  struggle.  The  strange  commingling  of  Christian  and 
heathen  elements  in  the  new  capital  was  only  the  visible  symbol  of 
the  religious  belief  and  character  of  its  great  founder.  Pagan  at 
heart,  and  little  acquainted  with  the  central  truth  of  the  Christian 
system,  he  nevertheless  saw  in  it  the  promise  of  perpetuity.  In  the 
center  of  the  forum  was  set  up  the  noted  porphyry  column,  crowned 
with  the  statue  of  the  all-conquering  Phidiau  Apollo,  and  around  it 
were  clustered  the  godi  of  paganism.  Here,  too,  was  seen  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  of  fortune,  on  whose  head  was  placed  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  at  whose  dedication  the  people  sang  the  Kyrie  Eki- 
son.  Opposite  to  this,  the  double  statue  of  the  emperor  and  his 
mother  Helena  bore  a  cross  with  the  inscription,  "  One  is  holy,  one 
is  the  Lord  Christ,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father: "  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  cross,  amidst  forms  of  incantation,  was  again  affixed 
the  image  of  Fortune.  To  her,  to  Rhea,  mother  of  the  gods,  to 
Castor  and  Pollux,  temples  were  erected,  as  well  as  Christian 
churches  in  great  number  and  magnificence.  The  art  treasures  of 
the  world  were  collected  to  adorn  the  public  squares  and  buildings, 
thus  making  Constantinople  at  the  same  time  a  rich  museum  of 
ancient,  and  a  cradle  of  Christian,  art.* 

The  western  mind  was  mostly  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
Contrast  of  practical  questions  of  life.  The  customs  and  morals  of 
East  and  West  the  people  were  considered;  the  forces  that  measured 
and  controlled  these  were  carefully  estimated.  The  Oriental  mind, 
on  the  contrary,  was  occupied  with  questions  of  dogma  and  abstract 
speculation.  It  did  not  aim  so  much  to  elevate  the  masses  of  the 
people;  rather  by  mingling  the  mysteries  of  religion  with  the 
everyday  affairs  of  life  it  educated  the  populace  to  the  grossest 

1  Carriere:  Die  Kunsiim  Zwfammenhang  der  CuUurentwickelung  und  die  Ideate  der 
Menschheitj  Bd.  iii,  as.  113, 1  ]  4.  Gibbon :  Dedineand  FaUf  chap.  zvii.  Salzenberg: 
AU-chrisUicJu  JBaudenkmale  von  Constantinople,  8&  1-10. 
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8iipei*stition.  The  strong  common  sense  Socratic  philosophy,  which 
had  recognized  the  dignity  and  the  responsibitity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, had  been  largely  supplanted  by  the  system  of  Neo-Platon- 
ism,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  universe  more  than  the  freedom  and 
selfhood  of  the  individual  was  made  prominent.  A  little  later  the 
spirit  of  Orientalism,  which  had  more  or  less  affected  the  entire 
Roman  world,  became  dominant  in  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

With  the  absolutism  of  imperial  power  necessarily  resulted  the 
decline  of  individual  rights.  The  idea  of  personal  free- 
dom, and  the  worth  of  man  as  man,  which  was  a  ruling 
element  among  the  Teutonic  peoples,  wellnigh  died  out.  Banish- 
ments, imprisonments,  tortures,  and  death  were  inflicted  at  the  mere 
caprice  of  the  sovereign.  Hence  all  tended  toward  stagnation  and 
death.  After  a  sleep  of  a  thousand  years  the  Orient  remained  cold 
and  lifeless,  while  the  West  had  been  heaving  with  the  throes  of  a 
new  and  progressive  life. 

This  dark  picture  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  is,  however,  relieved 
by  a  few  bright  lights.  Her  good  offices  to  the  world  valuable  ser- 
were  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  She  preserved  the  vices  to  civil- 
thought  of  unity  in  government,  which  exerted  a  strong  ^^^^ 
and  salutary  influence  upon  the  susceptible  German  peoples,  and 
gave  to  them  the  true  idea  of  nationality.  Through  her  best 
ruler,  Justinian,  she  bequeathed  to  the  world  the  body  of  codified 
law  which  has  powerfully  influenced  the  jurisprudence  of  Europe' 
even  to  the  present  hour.  Through  all  the  centuries  of  her 
insensibility  and  sloth  Constantinople  was  the  museum  where 
were  collected  and  preserved  to  later  times  most  precious  treasures 
of  ancient  art  and  literature,  which  the  crusades  were  to  diffuse 
throughout  the  West  to  enkindle  a  new  life  and  stimulate  to  higher 
endeavor. 

But  the  decadence  of  morals  and  of  art  was  already  so  great 
that  the  attempts  of  Constantine  to  found  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  skilled  architects  proved  only  partially  successful.  Decay  of  art 
From  this  time  Christian  art  in  the  Orient  came  under  originality, 
the  control  and  guidance  of  an  imperialism  in  state  and  Church,  and 
crystallized  into  a  fixedness  of  type  that  has  been  perpetuated  to  the 
present  day.  A  pomp  and  stateliness,  a  splendor  and  even  gaudiness 
in  art,  were  only  the  reflex  of  a  like  character  in  the  imperial  state. 
Religion  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  conscience  and  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  individual,  but  of  state  authority  and  dictation.  The  syniT 
bols  of  faith  were  largely  the  creatures  of  the  government,  and  the 
bishops  were  servants  of  the  state.  Instead  of  the  former  apotheosis 
of  the  deceased  emperors,  a  divinity  was  made  to  attach  to  the  living 
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ruler.  Into  his  presence  the  subject  must  approach  with  signs  of 
deepest  veneration.  The  stately  ceremonial  of  the  court  awed  the 
visitor.  Costliness  took  the  place  of  classic  forms  and  ariistic  beauty. 
Freedom  had  died,  and  with  her  departed  the  soul  and  inspiration 
of  art. 

The  principle  of  centralization  found  its  best  expression  in  the 
strictly  Byzantine  architecture.  It  completed  what  the  Roman 
Bysantine  basilica  had  suggested  and  attempted.  Around  a  cen- 
archOecUre^ttn  ^|^|  member  was  grouped  the  entire  structure  in  essen- 
orientai  spirit,  tial  unity.  Every  subordinate  part  pointed  toward  the 
dome,  which  crowns  the  middle  of  the  Greek  cross,  as  to  the  imperial 
governing  power  of  the  whole.  The  strengthening  Orientalism  causeil 
the  architecture  more  and  more  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  and 
unity  of  the  early  Greek,  and  thus  was  developed  a  style  which  may 
be  truly  called  Byzantine. 

The  history  of  Byzantine  architecture  is  usually  divided  into  two 
Two  historic  distinct  periods.  The  first  begins  with  the  reign  of 
periods.  Cons  tan  tine  and  closes  with  the  rule  of  Justinian,  about 

the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  second  extends  from  the  reign 
of  Justinian  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  to  the  first 
revival  of  art  through  the  influence  of  Cimabue.  During  the  latter 
Fixedness  of  P^"^^^  ^^^  forms  were  cast  in  an  unchanging  mould.  In 
art  forms  In  the  eastern  provinces  they  became  still  more  contanii- 
seoond  period,  ^ated  hy  Oriental  influences;  while  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  new  forces  effected  slight  modifications  of  the  original 
type.  It  has  already  been  noticed  («.  p.  197)  that  in  the  first  period 
most  of  the  churches  of  the  Orient  preserved  the  Roman  style  of 
the  basilica,  excepting  the  open  rafter  work  and  ornamentation  of 
the  ceiling.  In  a  few  instances  the  intersection  of  the  main  nave  and 
transept  had  been  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola,  but  gradually  this 
was  developed  into  the  complete  and  imposing  dome  structure  cov- 
ering a  square  area:  this  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  later  Byz- 
antine architecture.  From  the  age  of  Justinian  this  was  the  pre- 
vailing style  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  in  the  West  the  tower 
was  developed  to  produce  a  like  effect  in  the  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  churches.*  We  have  already  met  this  form  and  growth  in  the 
churches  of  Ravenna.  The  perfection  of  Byzantine  architecture 
was,  however,  first  attained  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia.  It  fur- 
nished a  model  for  all  the  subsequent  churches  of  the  East.  The 
Rnason  of  im-  history  of  the  empire  furnishes  an  easy  solution  of  this 
mobility.  fact.     After  Justinian,  stagnation  and  decay  character- 

ized the  Eastern  civilization.     All  turned  backward  to  his  reign  as 
*  Salzenburg:   Op.  ciL,  as.  14,  15. 
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238 


St.  Sophia. 


to  the  golden  age.  An  earlier  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by 
Constantine,  had  been  consumed  by  lire  during  a  popu- 
lar uprising.  For  its  re-building  Justinian  drew  upon 
the  resources  of  the  entire  empire.  The  planning  and  erection 
were  entrusted  to  the  two  most  noted  architects  of  the  age, 
Isodore  of  Miletus  and  Anthimius  of  Tralles.  It  is  claimed  by 
a  class  of  writera  on  the  history  of  architecture,  and  by  some 
archaeologists,'  that  these  wise  architects  had  clearly  in  mmd  the 


FlR.  114.— Section  of  SL  Sopbia.    To  compare  wltti  tbe  BusUlca  of  Constantlue,  Rome. 

Church  of  SS.  Sergius  et  Bacchus,  and  the  so-called  Basilica  of  Con- 
Rtantine  at  Rome,  as  models  for  their  great  work.  By  careful  com- 
parison of  Fig.  112  with  Fig.  116,  and  Fig.  114  with  Fig.  115,  the 
])oints  of  resemblance  will  be  apparent.  The  general  division  of 
the  enclosed  space  into  nine  parts,  the  use  of  strong  buttresses  to 
support  the  domed  coverings  and  pwvide  against  the  lateral  thrust, 

'  V.  Stockbfluer:   Op,  dt,  rs.  92,  93,  tof.  v,  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5.     Deliio  u.  Bezold:  Op. 
at,  w.  29,  30,  laf.  6,  Fig.  1 ;  Uf.  39,  Fig.  14. 
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the  unification  of  the  three  middle  compartments  into  one  grand  and 
most  imposing  room,  etc.,  are  some  elements  of  likeness  in  these 
buildings.  Doubtless,  however,  the  erection  of  one  imposing  dome, 
supported  by  four  massive  buttresses,  over  a  square  space,  is  a  new 
departure,  and  places  upon  St.  Sophia  the  stamp  of  originality. 

The  traditions  connected  with  the  building  of  this  most  noted 
nifflcuityofthe  church  are  numerous  and  interesting.  The  problems 
wort.  to  be  solved  in  the  suspension  of  a  dome  one  hundred 

feet  in  diameter  a  hundred  feet  in  midair  were   most  difficult. 


FlfT.  115.— Section  of  tbe  Basilica  of  Constantlne,  Rome. 

tinople. 


To  compere  with  BL  Sophia,  Constan- 


The  enormous  weight  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  architects  of 
that  day.  The  reputed  revelations  in  dreams,  the  discovery  of 
bnwiks  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  of  one  fifth  of  the  ordinary  weight, 
etc.,  aic  only  evidences  of  the  perplexities  felt  by  Justinian  and  his 
architects.  But  the  greatest  cause  of  wonder,  even  to  buildera  of 
modern  times,  is  the  completion  of  this  church  in  the  incredibly 
short  space  of  six  yeai^A  It  was  a  wonder  to  every  beholder,  and  re- 
mains to  our  day  in  man x  respects  thr  most  remarkable  architectural 
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monament  of  Christendom.  Since  its  transformation  into  a  Turkish 
mosque,  on  the  downfall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  original  magnificence.  Mohammedan  zeal  against  images  in 
their  sacred  places  led  to  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Defaoement  of 
splendid  mosaics  which  had  been  preserved  in  much  mowica. 
of  their  original  integrity.  But  happily  these  have  been  carefully 
measured  and  copied,  so  that  we  have  the  means  of  comparing  this 
building  and  its  decorations  with  the  descriptions  found  in  the 
Byzantine  writers.* 

As  before  remarked  (p.  233),  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  built 
by  Constantine,  had  been  burned  in  A.  D.  532,  during  a  fearful 
conflagration  originating  in  a  popular  outbreak  between  rival 
factions.  Justinian  resolved  to  rebuild  it  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence worthy  the  first  temple  of  Christendom.  A  man  of  com- 
prehensive plans,  he  was  also  possessed  of  a  rare  practical  talent  to 
secure  the  riieans  of  their  accomplishment.  Tradition  says  that  the 
plans  were  ready  within  forty  days  after  the  destruction  vast  prepara- 
of  the  first  church.  To  the  governors  of  the  provinces  ""»• 
the  emperor  issued  edicts  to  procure  the  most  costly  materials  for 
this  work.  To  beautify  this  church  pagan  temples  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece  were  plundered  of  their  richest  art  treasures.*  The  his- 
torians tell  us  that  all  the  available  revenues  of  the  empire  were  laid 
under  contribution,  and  many  new  taxes  were  afterward  levied  for 
its  completion.  To  make  the  building  fireproof  was  one  of  the  first 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  architects.  An  immense  number  of 
workmen  were  employed.*  Justinian  himself,  by  daily  visitations, 
and  by  encouragements  or  rebukes,  pushed  on  the  work  with  such 
marvelous  rapidity  that  it  was  dedicated  in  December,  537  A.  D. 

The  dangei-s  from  fire  had  been  averted,  but  those  from  another 
source  had  not  been  foreseen.    Twenty-two  years  after  its  dedication 

'  One  of  the  best  autiiorities  on  the  Byzantine  architecture,  as  it  has  been  pre. 
served  to  our  time,  is  Salzenberjr,  W. :  AH-christliche  Baudenkmale  von  OonsUmtinople 
wm  Vbia XllJaJtrhunderi  Berlin,  1854.  On  ihe  occasion  of  tlie  extensive  repairs 
of  the  Church  of  St  Sophia  in  1847-48,  the  PruKsian  government  took  occasion  to 
despatch  Salzenberg  to  Gonst-\utinople  to  make  careful  drawin^^s  and  take  accurate 
measurements  of  this  church.  Fortunately  tlie  celebrated  architect,  Fossati,  was 
superintending  these  repairs,  and  gpive  to  Snlzeiiberg  every  aid  to  complete  his  work 
Tlie  extensive  scaffoldings,  rencliing  to  the  highest  point  of  tlie  dome,  gave  opportu- 
nity to  make  all  necessary  measurements,  and  the  removal  of  the  tliick  coats  of 
whitewash  revealed  the  mosaics  in  all  their  original  magnificence.  Thus  has  been 
preserved  a  complete  description  of  the  forms  and  interior  decorations  of  this  mag- 
nificent cliurch. 
*  Salzenberg:  Op.  ciL,  s.  46.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fail,  chap,  zl 
'  The  Byzantine  chroniclers  claim  that  ten  thousand  were  thus  employed. 
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portions  of  the  dome  and  of  the  furniture  of  the  church  were  ruined 
Injury  by  ^y  ^^  earthquake.  Justinian  hastened  to  strengthen 
earthquake.  the  supports,  elevated  the  dome  about  twenty-five  feet, 
renovated  the  interior,  and  within  five  years  the  church  was  rededi- 
cated.  For  thirteen  centuries  it  has  stood  uninjured  by  repeated 
shocks  of  earthquakes  which  have  toppled  many  other  structures  to 
ruins. 

The  visitor  to  St.  Sophia  first  enters  the  fore-court  of  the  church, 
j^.  which  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  row  of  columns, 

and  on  the  fourth  by  the  building  itself  {v.  Figs.  116, 
117).  Passing  by  the  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  he 
reaches  the  uarthex,  the  place  for  the  penitents.  From  this  space 
five  marble  doors,  richly  decorated  with  bronze,  lead  into  a  second 
somewhat  more  extended  and  spacious  vestibule  having  vaulted 
ceilings  richly  adorned  with  variegated  marbles  and  mosaics.  Here 
the  sexes  separated.  The  women  proceeded  to  the  doors  on  either 
side  of  the  vestibule  that  opened  to  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
second  story.  This  was  called  the  gynaeceum,  because  exclusively 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  women.  The  men  passed  through  nine 
folding-doors  to  the  groundfloor  of  the  main  nave.* 

The  groundplan  of  this  church  is  nearly  square  {v.  Fig.  116). 
The  inner  length,  exclusive  of  the  tribune,  is  234  feet, 
the  breadth  21V  feet.*  Over  the  central  portion  rises 
the  cupola  to  the  40  windows  in  the  cornice ;  and  thence  a 
dome  reaches  to  the  vertex,  about  180  feet  above  the  pavement 
below.  The  dome  is  supported  by  four  massive  arches  which 
spring  from  immense  buttresses.  Leading  east  and  west  from  the 
square  area  beneath  are  rooms  of  semicircular  outline,  to  each  of 
which  three  colossal  niches  are  connected.  These  immense  semicir- 
cular spaces  are  covered  by  semidomes,  which  partly  lean  upon  the 
main  arches  which  support  the  central  dome,  and  are  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  cylindrically  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  three  niches 
(v.  Fig.  117). 

The  two  side  niches,  called  exedra,  are  also  semicircular  and  cov- 
ered with  smaller  semidomes.*  The  two  center  niches 
have,  however,  cylindrically  vaulted  ceilings.  The 
east  one  terminates  in  a  semicircle,  covered  by  a  concha  which 
rises  from  the  enclosing  wall,  and  forms  the  apse  or  tribune.     All 

1  Sclmaase:  Ite  Aufl.,  Bd.  iii,  ss.  137,  138. 

*  Distinction  must  be  made  in  the  plan  between  the  churc^i  proper  and  the  annexed 
portions.     The  dome,  a  b,  covers  the  central  part  of  the  church  proper. 

'  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  this  remarkable  ^w'd'nf  cr^i  be  understood  by 
frequent  reference  to  the  vertical  section  (Fig.  117). 
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of  these  spaces  taken  together  form  the  naoSy  or  temple  proper. 
Between  this  and  the  enclosing  walls  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
extend  the  two-storied  side  halls,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  three 
parts.     Four  colossal  pillars  furnish  the  foundation  for  ^^ 

the  arches  supporting  the  dome,  while  behind  these  to- 
ward the  north  and  south,  in  the  enclosing  wall,  are  four  buttresses 
connected  with  these  pillars  by  arches.  By  a  series  of  buttresses 
and  connecting  arches  firm  supports  are  secured  for  the  conchas  and 
the  cylindrically  vaulted  ceilings.  Thus  the  entire  building,  while 
possessing  this  diversity  of  outline,  is  bound  together  into  a  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  unity.  All  ceiling  spaces  are  cylindrical  or 
domed.  In  addition  to  the  enclosing  walls  and  the  system  of  but- 
tresses these  are  supported  in  the  lower  part  by  forty  columns  and 
eight  free  pilasters;  in  the  upper  part  by  sixty  columns.' 

The  lighting  of  the  interior  of  St.  Sophia  is  very  brilliant. 

Wherever  space  and  safety  permit  are  placed  windows     _ 

T-  J      i?  1     J    J-  •  -lu   X  The  lighting, 

m  great  number  and  of  marked  dimensions,  so  that  a 

flood  of  light  pours  through  them  into  the  house  of  God.'  At  the 
base  of  the  central  dome  are  forty  windows,  and  each  of  the  half 
domes  has  five.  The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  stream  into  the 
nave  through  the  six  large  windows  in  the  tribune,  while  the  setting 
sun,  shining  through  the  immense  semicircular  window  over  the 
entrance  in  the  west,  bathes  the  whole  interior  in  golden  effulgence. 
Twelve  Tidndows  admit  the  light  through  the  arches  on  the  north, 
and  an  equal  number  on  the  south  diffuse  an  abundance  of  light 
throughout  the  lateral  halls  above  and  below.  There  is  evidence 
that  some  of  the  window  spaces  existing  in  the  time  of  Procopius 
have  been  closed  by  masonry;  nevertheless,  the  present  mosque  is 
very  brilliantly  lighted.*  The  injunction  of  Justinian 
to  build  a  fireproof  church  was  most  carefully  heeded, 
even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  windows.  By  an  ingenious  and  ex- 
pensive combination  of  brick  work  and  marble  plates  even  the  frame 
settings  of  the  windows  are  entirely  lacking  in  wood. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  visitor  on  his  first  entrance  to  this 
church  is  that  of  vastness,  grandeur,  and  magnificence,  impress/on 
The  eye  wanders  over  the  immense  nave,  peers  into  the  upon  the  yIs- 
adjacent  halls,  rests  upon  the  beautiful  gyneccBum,  then  ^^^' 
is  lifted  to  the  enormous  dome  that  seems  to  float  in  midair.  At 
every  step  new  beauties  are  revealed.  The  richness  of  the  materials, 
and  the  completed  unity  in  the  midst  of  almost  infinite  diversity, 
entrance  the  beholder.  In  Justinian's  time,  when  to  all  essentials 
.  of  the  structure  preserved  to  our  day  were  added  the  rich  adorn- 

>  Salzenberg :  88. 53,  54,  55.        *  SalzeDberg :  8.  84.        '  Salzenberg :  Op.  cit,  id. 
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ments  of  the  high  altar,  the  beautiful  ambos,  the  sparkling  of  the 
vessels  of  gold  bedecked  with  gems,  the  gleaming  of  countless  can- 
delabra, the  splendour  of  the  garments  of  the  retinue  of  clergy 
and  helpers,  the  sonorous- voiced  priests  as  they  intoned  the  sublime 
ritual,  the  response  from  the  hundred-voiced  choir,  rolling  through 
the  corridors  and  arches  like  the  voice  of  many  waters — the  wor- 
shiper must  have  been  impressed  that  this  was  a  temple  worthy  of 
dedication  to  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  one  where  his  Spirit  would 
delight  to  dwell. 

Of  the  unparalleled  richness  of  the  decorations  we  cannot  speak 
The  decora-  in  detail.  The  pavement  was  wrought  out  into  very 
uons.  elaborate  and  beautiful  patterns  of  marble  mosaic.     The 

columns  were  of  the  richest  and  rarest  materials.  The  walls  were 
lined  with  slabs  of  marble  and  of  verde  afitiqne  of  most  exquisite 
coloring.  The  walls  an^  ceilings  in  the  great  dome  and  in  all  the 
adjacent  parts  were  enriched  ^dth  mosaics  of  saints  of  colossal  size.* 

St.  Sophia  furnished  the  type  for  all  later  churches  of  the  Byz- 
A  type  for  an  tine  Empire.  It  brought  to  pei-fection  a  style  that 
chu?cheVof  ^^"  strictly  be  called  unique.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
the  East.  exterior  was  harmonious  with  the  theory  of  inperialism 

prevalent  in  the  Eastern  Empire  and  Church.  Art  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  dogma.  It  crystallized  into  stiff  and  unchanging  types 
which  continued  in  the  Russian-Greek  churches  till  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

The  transformation  of  St.  Sophia  into  a  Mohammedan  mosque  left 
almost  unchanged  the  narthex,  the  nave,  the  side  halls,  and  the 
The  losses  to  gynecsjum;  but  the  other  portions,  especially  those  moi'e 
the  church.  immediately  used  in  the  Christian  cultus,  have  been  en- 
tirely lost.  The  marble  railing  separating  the  clergy  from  the 
laity,  the  seats  of  the  priests,  the  throne  of  the  patriarch,  the  cibo- 
riura,  the  ambos,  and  all  the  utensils  of  the  church  have  perished. 
From  documents  still  extant  •  we  learn  that  under  Justinian  not 
less  than  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  were  employed  in 
the  direct  service  of  this  church,  while  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius 
the  number  had  increased  to  six  hundred.'  These  also  cared  for 
three  other  churches  of  the  capital. 

The  bema  probably  extended  to  the  border  of  the  eastern  half 
dome,  while  the  soleoy  for  the  inferior  clergy,  occupied  the  entire 

'  V.  the  representation  of  the  ^rent  mosaic  of  Ciirist  and  the  emperor  that  waa 
wrought  out  over  the  grand  portal  (Pig.  44,  p.  129). 

*v.  Du  Cange:   Oonstantinopolis  Christiana^  lib.  lii,  p.  tl. 

*Du  Cange:  Hi,  71.  They  are  given  as  follows:  80  priesta,  150  deaconSi  40  dea- 
ooneasesi  70  subdeacons,  160  readers,  126  chanters,  76  doorkeepers. 
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space  covered  by  the  eastern  concha.*  The  ambos  must  have  stood 
still  farther  toward  the  west,  and  must  have  occupied  a  xbe  arrange- 
very  prominent  place,  from  the  fact  that  here  the  Scrip-  ™«nt  of  parts, 
tures  were  read,  the  sermon  preached,  and  the  emperors  crowned. 
Near  by,  in  the  adjacent  spaces,  were  stationed  the  singers  under  the 
direction  of  leaders.  In  the  exedra,  toward  the  north  and  south,  were 
collected  the  deacons  who  were  to  assist  in  the  sacred  ministrations. 
The  sacred  table  of  gold,  inlaid  with  gems,  rested  on  golden  columns 
and  was  supplied  with  golden  furniture.'  Over  it  rose  the  beautiful 
ciborium  on  four  silver  columns,  between  which  were  spread  the 
richly  ornamented  hangings.  The  lofty  octagonal  dome  above 
was  crowned  by  a  silver  globe  surmounted  by  the  cross.  From 
the  ceiling  of  the  ciborium  hung  the  silver  dove,  representing  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  contained  the  sacred  elements  to  be  distributed 
among  the  sick.  From  the  description  of  Paulus  Silentiarius  we  in- 
fer that  the  accompaniments  of  candelabra,  lamps,  and  halos  for  the 
illumination  of  this  church  must  have  been  incomparably  rich  and 
imposing. 

§  6.    T?ie  Circular  8t?'ucture. 

A  fourth  type  of  the  central  building  is  the  circular,  with  an 
inner  portico   which   surrounds  the   area  covered  by  the   dome. 


FlR.  118.— Section  of  Santa  Constanza,  Rome. 

Few  churches  following  this  general  plan  were  erected  santa  con- 
in  the  west  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great.   ^'^"^^ 
The  most  typical  example  of  this  circular  architecture  from  the 

'  Paulus  Silentiarius:  i,  v.  240,  etc.     Eyagrius:  Hist  EccLj  lib.  iv,  c.  xxxL 
*  Paulus  Silentiarius :  ii,  v.  335. 
16 
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fourth  century  is  Santa  Constanza,^  on  the  Via  Nomentana  in  Rome 
(Fig.  118).  Tradition  says  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  former  Bacchus 
temple.  Its  rotunda  is  sixty-seven  feet  in  diameter.  Twenty-four 
columns  in  double  rows  support  the  dome  and  the  vaultings  of  the 
outer  corridor.  Here  the  sarcophagus '  of  Constantia,  the  daughter 
of  Constantine,  was  formerly  preserved.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  entire  building  was  once  used  as  a  mausoleum  to  the  imperial 
icarksatraiui-  family,  rather  than  as  a  temple  to  Bacchus."  This  build- 
tion.  ing  marks  a  transition  from  the  classic  to  the  mediseval 

spirit.  The  degeneracy  of  the  old  is  apparent,  while  at  the  same 
time  elements  are  here  introduced  which  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  development  of  Christian  architecture.* 


Magglore 
Nooera. 


Fiff.  119.— Santa  Maria  Maftgiore,  Nocera  de  Paganl.  Vertical  flection. 

Of  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  the  church  Santa  Maria 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  Nocera  de  Pagani,  near  Naples  (Fig.  119). 
In  This  also  seems  to  belong  to  the  fourth  century.  It  is 
a  baptistery  of  sixteen  sides.  The  central  domed  space 
is  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  while  that  of  the  entire  building  is 
seventy-three  feet.  While  its  exterior  is  wanting  in  attractiveness, 
the  interior  nevertheless  makes  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  "  an 
impression  of  the  fullness  of  mystery  in  which  the  church  of  that 

'  Ciampini :    Vetera  Monimenta,  Tom.  i.  Tab.  i,  etc.     Kuprler:   Gfeschichte cL  Baukunst, 
B«l.  i,  8S.  327,  n28.     Dehio  u.  Bezold:  Op.  ciL  a.  34,  Tal.  8,  Fig.  1,  2. 
*N"ow  in  the  Vntican  Museum. 
'Forster:  Mittelu.  Unier  Italien^  s.  260. 
*Kugler:   (?/».  dL,  Bd.  i,  s.  328. 
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l^riod  must  vie  with  the  decaying  splendor  of  heathen  temples 
and  shrines."  *  While  grouped  in  the  same  class  as  Santa  Con- 
stanza,  this  building  diffei*s  from  it  in  many  essential  features,  in 
some  respects  being  quite  closely  allied  to  San  Vitale  of  Ravenna.' 

A  third  example  of  this  architectural  type  is  the  baptistery  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Laterano  in  Rome.*  Tradition  attributes  the  founda- 
tion to  Constantine  I.,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  building  was 
erected  by  SixtusIII.,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  De  Fleury 
argues  this  from  its  architectural  features.  Eight  columns  support 
an  entablature  upon  which  rests  a  second  series  of  columns,  by 
which  the  dome  is  supported.  Between  the  central  space  and  the 
enclosing  wall  is  a  broad  passage-way  which  is  lighted  by  windows 
placed  in  the  lower  section  of  the  dome.  While  much  pertaining 
to  this  baptistery  is  conjectural,  it  is  nevertheless  fairly  well  estab- 
lished that  the  main  features  were  as  here  represented.  The  general 
custom  of  devoting  a  separate  building  to  the  celebration  of  this  in- 
itiative rite  of  the  Christian  Church  is  here  illustrated. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  connection  and  reciprocal 
influence  of  eastern  and  western  architectural  principles  san  stef ano  ro- 
is  very  manifest  in  the  case  of  San  Stefano  rotondo,*  of  t""**®- 
Rome.  "  It  is  an  enigma  in  the  architectural  history  of  Rome  " 
(Dehio  u.  Bezold).  By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  transforma- 
tion of  an  earlier  temple  of  Vesta;  by  others  (specially  by  some  of 
the  French  archaeologists)  as  an  apartment  of  the  grand  market  of 
Nero;  by  still  others  (Bunsen)  as  an  original  church,  while  others 
(Httbsch)  regard  it  as  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  early  Christian  architects.  While  lacking  de-  uncertainty  of 
monstrative  evidence  the  opinion  is  nevertheless  fairly  origin. 
established  that  it  originated  in  the  fifth  century,  probably  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  just  prior  to  the  Roman  downfall. 
It  likewise  possesses  elements  allying  it  to  the  central  buildings  of 
the  Orient  which  originated  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  I.  Just 
to  what  extent  the  liturgical  needs  of  the  Church  influenced  its 
peculiar  construction  may  not  be  fully  determined.  Proper  ciassm- 
Certainly  its  arrangement  of  concentric  circles  in  con-  cation, 
nection  with  two  pei-pendicular  axes  justifies  its  classification  under 
the  head  of  central  domical  buildings.* 

'  Burckhardt :  Cicerone,  s.  89. 

•  Dehio  u.  Bezold:   Op.  cit,  Ite  Lief.,  ss.  .34,  36,  Taf.  8,  Fig.  3,  4. 

'  Rohauli  de  Fleury :  Le  Laieran,  pi.  7,  Fig.  3,  4.  Bunsen :  Die  Basiliken  des 
chrisUidien  Rotm,  Taf.  xxxvii.     Dciiio  u.  Bezold :   Op.  ctt,  as.  34,  35,  Taf.  8,  Fipr.  3,  4. 

^Fergusson:  History  of  Architecture.  Bunsen:  Beschreibung  d.  Stadt  Roma,  iii 
Die  BasiHken  d.  Chiist  Roms,  Taf.  xix,  B.  C.     Hubsch :  Die  aU-chrisHiche  Kirchen, 

*  Deiiio  u.  Bezold:   Op.  cit,  s.  41,  Taf.  11,  Fig.  1,  2. 
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Among  other  noted  churches  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  botli  from  the  Constantinian 
period.  Unfortunately,  they  are  known  only  through  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  historians.  An  example  of  the  purest  Byzantine 
style,  wrought  out  by  Byzantine  artists,  yet  for  Mohammedan  uses, 
is  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  at  Jerusalem,  built  on  the  site  of  Solomon's 
temple.  It  belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  It  is  the  finest  example 
of  the  central  structure  that  has  been  preserved,  and  ranks  among 
the  most  impressive  sacred  buildings  of  the  world,  not  from  its  vast- 
ness,  but  from  the  purity  of  its  style  and  the  intense  interest  associ- 
ated with  its  site.* 

§  7.  The  Grudform  Buildings. 
A  fifth  class  of  central  buildings  of  the  early  Christian  centuries 
is  the  cruciform.  They  were  at  first 
mostly  with  equal  arms — the  Latin  form 
of  the  cross  being  later  introduced  into 
the  oblong  basilica  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  transept.  Christian  struc- 
tures in  the  general  form  of  the  Greek 
cross  were  commonly  used  for  burial 
chapels.  Like  forms  are  met  in  build- 
ings of  pagan  origin,  and  devoted  to  like 
purposes;  yet  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
Christian  Church  first  attached  to  the 
form  of  the  cross  a  deep  religious  signifi- 
cance, and  found  it  especially  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  public  worship. 

The  Church  of  SS.  Nazareo  e  Celso,'  of 
Ravenna  (Figs.  120,  121),  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  this  species  of  central  structure.  It 
was  the  burial  chapel  of  Galla  Placidia, 
and  is  still  among  the  most  instructive 
monuments  of  early  Christian  architec- 
ture.*    The  fate  of  this  woman,  whose 


Flp.  la).  —  SS.  Nazareo  e  Celso. 
Biirisil  Chapel  of  Galla  Pladdia, 
Ravenna.   Groundplan. 


*  Tlie  controversies  respecting  the  origin,  location,  and  fate  of  the  buildings  erected 
on  tliis  sacred  site  have  been  protracted,  and  at  times  passionate.  The  most  calm, 
thoronjrh,  and  generally  satisfactory  examinations  have  been  made  by  the  Count  de 
Voiriie  in  his  Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem  and  Les  ^jli^es  de  la  terre  sainte, 

*  H.  fJally  Knight:  Op.  cit.^  plate  vi.  Qtiast :  Op.  cif.,  s?.  10-15,  it.  ii-vi.  Deliio  u. 
Bezold:  Op.  cit,  s.  45,  t.  12.  Fig.  4,  5. 

'Tlie  church  proper  is  the  Latin  cross,  the  upper  portion  of  the  figure;  Uie  other 
parts  show  the  groundplan  of  buildings  connected  with  the  church. 
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fortunes  were  so  strangely  romantic,  cannot  be  established  with 
complete  historic  certainty,  nor  has  the  question  wlietlier  she  died 
in  Rome  or  Ravenna  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The  fact  of 
her  interment  in  this  building  is,  however,  generally  accepted. 
The  magnificent  interior,  which  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  truest  art, 
suggests  the  mausoleum  of  some  royal  personage,  and  indicates  a 
period  when  correct  art  principles  had  not  yet  been  supplanted  by 
the  rudeness  of  a  later  barbarism.  The  groundplan  is  that  of  a 
Latin  cross  (».  Fig.  120)  like  some  that  had  already  been  built  in 
Rome  and  in  the  Orient;  but  it  is  note- worthy  that  this  is  the 
oldest  existing  church  in  which  the  dome  covei-s  a  quadrangu- 
lar space  in  the  form  of  the  cross.*  The  exterior  is  of  brick, 
and  of  very  indifferent  appearance.      The   interior  form  and  ar- 


FlfiT.  121.— SS.  Nazareo  e  Celso,  Ravenna.    Longitudinal  section. 

rangement  are,  however,  quite  peculiar,  approaching  more  nearly  to 
the  classic  spirit  than  do  other  so-called  Byzantine  buildings  in  the 
Occident.  The  decorations  in  mosaics  and  marbles  are  rich  and 
harmonious  (».  Fig.  121).  The  figures  are  well  executed,  the  details 
pleasing,  and  all  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  In  it  are 
five  sarcophagi.'  Their  history  is  somewhat  uncertain,  yet  by  com- 
bining the  traditions  and  all  the  known  facts  it  seems  probable  that 
the  building  was  designed  for  a  mausoleum  for  Galla  Placidia  and 
her  family.  Under  the  dome,  between  the  sarcophagi,  stands  an 
altar  which  is  of  much  archaeological  interest  in  connection  with  the 
appointments  of  the  Church  of  the  fifth  century.' 

^Qnast:  a.  11,  t.  ii,  5. 

*  The  position  of  three  of  these  is  seen  in  Figs.  120  and  121, 

'  Quast :  s.  13,  t.  iii,  2. 
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Another  species  of  this  class  of  cruciform  structures  is  represented 
by  the   Cathedral  of  Trier,  from  the  fourth  century,  A.  D.  370 

(Fig.  122).  This  cannot  with  strict 
propriety  be  called  a  central  struc- 
ture; nevertheless  the  other  parts  are 
so  brought  into  architectural  unity  by 
the  middle  portion  that  its  likeness  to 
other  buildings  of  the  central  type  is 
striking.  The  intersection  of  four 
vaulted  ceilings  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  oyer  which  rises  the  dome,  sug- 
gests a  rivalry  between  the  Byzantine 
style  and  that  of  the  oblong  basilica. 

Among  the  most  important  of  this 
species  of  churches  is  San  Lorenzo  of 
Milan,  probably  from  the  fifth  century. 
Whether  its  origin  was  pagan  or  Christ- 
ian has  been  warmly  debated,  nor  is  it 
certain  what  portions  of  the  present  structure  are  original.  Never- 
theless, the  attractiveness  of  its  style  and  arrangement,  as  well 
as  its  probable  antiquity,  have  justified  the  thorough  study  of  its 
details. 


Fl«. 


128.-Cattie«lral 
Groondplan. 


el     Trier. 
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CHAPITER  VII. 

EARLY     CHRISTIAN     EPIGRAPHY. 
{  L  Definitions  and  Principles. 

Epigraphy  treats  of  the  content,  character,  chronology,  decipher- 
ing, and  interpretation  of  insciiptions. 

The  term  inscriptions  is  applied  to  "  all  non-literary  remains  of  a 
language  with  the  exception  of  coins,  letters  and  jour- 
nals." *  They  are  found  in  widely  separated  districts,  on 
various  materials,  and  executed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
While  some  would  refer  these  chiefly  to  the  department  of  literary 
history,'  it  is  evident  that  they  are  likewise  invaluable  in  the  study  of 
political  history,  of  private  life,  of  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  beliefs. 

When  Paul,  on  Mars  Hill,  said  to  the  Athenians,  "  I  perceive  that 
in  all  things  ye  are  very  religious.  For,  as  I  passed  Early  christuui 
by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  »»»• 
this  inscription.  To  an  Unknown  God  "  (Acts  xvii,  22,  23),  he 
I'ecognized  the  importance  and  utility  of  epigraphical  teaching. 
The  apostolic  example  was  frequently  imitated  by  the  Christian 
fathers  in  their  apologetic  writings  against  their  heathen  opponents, 
and  afterward  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  as  against 
the  heretical  teachers.  Not  infrequently  inscriptions  are  quoted  in 
their  exegetical  works  and  in  their  sermons,  while  the  early  Church 
historians,  Eusebius  and  Socrates,  depend  for  some  of  their  state- 
ments upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  inscriptions  which  were  well 
known  in  their  times  but  afterwards  perished. 

Since  the  great  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  department 
of  archseology  has  been  very  diligently  cultivated,  increased  in- 
By  the  added  evidence  of  epigraphical  remains  the  terett  m  lausr 
history  of  Asiatic  dynasties  and  of  Egypt  has  been  '*™**' 
entirely  reconstructed,  and  the  character  of  these  far  off  civil- 
izations has  been  determined  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty.  The 
military  conquests,  the  social  status  of  the  people,  the  imple- 
ments of  peaceful  industry  and  of  war,  the  provisions  for  education, 
the  condition  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  are  often  most  clearly 
attested  by  these  silent,  unconscious  witnesses.     The  results  of  epi- 

'».  Huebner:  article  "In3cription.s"  in  the  Encyclopt^ia  Brilannica^  9th  edition. 
*o.  Boeckh:  Corpus  Jnscriptiottum  Grascarutn,  vol.  i,  Preface,  p.  vii. 
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graphical  studies  have  not  been  less  interesting  or  helpful  in  writing 
Value  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  have  fully  con- 
christian  epig-  firmed  the  opinion  that  Christianity  was  early  embraced 
**  by  members  of  the  better  families  at  Rome.    They  have 

more  clearly  illustrated  the  contrast  between  heathen  and  Christian 
morality,  life,  and  hopes.  They  have  greatly  strengthened  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  and  accuracy  of  some  of  the  early  Church 
historians,  upon  whose  statements  unstinted  lidicule  had  hitherto 
been  cast.  They  have  proved  the  tenacity  of  heathen  faith  and 
practices,  and  their  vitality  long  after  the  time  to  which  it  had 
been  usual  to  refer  their  decadence  and  death.  They  have  con- 
firmed the  statements  relative  to  the  rapid  progress  of  monasticism 
in  the  West  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  have  sug- 
gested sufficient  reasons  for  the  marvellous  success  of  this  institu- 
tion. They  have  shown  that  the  accounts  of  suffering,  and  of  the 
number  of  martyr  deaths  among  the  early  Christians,  were  not  ex- 
aggerated by  the  ancient  Church  historians  (Eusebius  and  others), 
and  that  the  attempts  (notably  by  Gibbon  and  his  school)  to  dimin- 
ish the  hoiTors  of  the  Neronian  and  other  persecutions  are  not 
justified  by  the  evidence.  They  have  unconsciously  testified  to  the 
orders  and  duties  of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  number,  modes  of  admin- 
istration, and  efl[icacy  of  the  Christian  sacraments.  They  have 
clearly  proved  the  acceptance  and  strong  supj)orting  power  of  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  They  have  been  the  means  of  correcting 
serious  errors  in  chronology,  and  of  determining  the  genuine  text  of 
the  early  Christian  writings.* 

The  number  of  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  first  six  centuries 

„  ^  ^  already  described  is  very  great.  It  is  impossible  to 
Number  of  .•^.,  ..  .,-,:.  .         ,,, 

chrtstian    In-  speak  With  precision,  since  hundreds  are  yearly  added 

scriptioM.         |.Q  i^jjg  number.     Probably  more  than  twenty  thousand 

have  been  discovered,  and  accessions  are  made  almost  daily.*    Of 

these  by  far  the  larger  portion  (probably  more  than  three  fourths) 

have  been  found  in  Rome  and  its  inmiediate  vicinity.   Great  as  is  the 

*  "  luscriptions  are  discoveries  capitalized,  as  it  were,  and  the  income  of  them  is 
only  gradually  realized." — W.  P.  P.  Lonp^fellow  in  tiie  American  Journal  of  Archct- 
ology,  1885,  p.  203. 

•  In  1862  de  Rossi  affirmed  ihat  the  number  of  Christian  inscriptions  of  the 
first  six  centuries  then  known  was  about  fourteen  thousand,  of  wliicli  eleven  thou- 
sand  were  found  in  Rome  and  vicinity,  aud  three  tlmusand  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  V.  De  la  Determination  Chi-onolvgique  dfs  Inscriptions  chritiennes  in  the  Revue 
Archeologique,  December,  1862.  The  archfBolopical  world  has  long  awHited  the  pub- 
lication of  de  Rossi's  second  volume  of  the  Inscriptiones  Christiana,  Until  this  ap- 
pears many  things  are  left  to  more  conjecture. 
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number  already  known,  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  once  ex- 
isted. "  From  collections  made  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  it 
appears  that  there  were  once  at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy  ancient 
Christian  inscriptions  in  Rome  which  had  an  historical  or  monu- 
mental character,  written  generally  in  metre,  and  to  be  seen  at  that 
time  in  the  places  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  Of  these  only 
twenty-six  remain  in  whole  or  in  parts.  In  the  Roman  topographies 
of  the  seventh  century,  one  hundred  and  forty  sepulchres  of  famous 
martyrs  and  confessoi-s  are  enumerated;  we  have  recovered  only 
twenty  inscribed  memorials  to  assist  us  in  the  identification  of  these. 
Only  nine  epitaphs  have  come  to  light  belonging  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome  during  these  same  six  centuries;  and  yet,  during  that  period, 
there  were  certainly  buried  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  upward  of 
sixty."  *  De  Rossi  believes  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Christian  inscriptions  of  the  first  six  centuries  once  existed,  four 
fifths  of  which  have  been  lost. 

The  early  Christian  inscriptions  are  mostly  found  upon  stone 
(generally  marble),  bronze,  or  on  tables  of  baked  clay.  Materials  on 
A  few  examples  in  which  the  inscription  is  upon  lead  which  inscrtp- 
tablets  or  plates  have  been  preserved.'  The  letters  are  ^***"«*™'o»*"<*- 
usually  sunk  into  the  stone;  in  very  few  cases,  if  at  all,  are  they  in 
relief.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  Sj^racuse, 
and  Naples,*  the  inscription  is  painted,  usually  with  red  pigment; 
in  some  instances  the  sculptured  letters  are  gilded. 

The  writere  on  Latin  epigraphy  divide  the  inscriptions  into  two 
islasses:  "(1)  those  which  were  written  upon  other  ob-  Kinds  of  in- 
jects of  various  kinds,  to  denote  their  peculiar  pui*pose,  scriptions. 
and  in  this  way  have  been  preserved  along  with  them;  and  (2)  those 
which  themselves  are  the  objects,  written,  to  be  durable,  as  a  rule, 
on  metal  or  stone.  The  first  class  is  that  of  inscriptions  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word  {titiUi) ;  the  second  is  that  of  instruments 
or  charters,  public  or  private  (leges,  instrtimenta,  tabulcp).* "  Some 
writers  on  Christian  epigraphy*  incline  to  a  threefold  division, 
namely:  (1)  Those  cut  in  stone  or  bronze  (marmora,  tituliy  lapidea); 
(2)  those  painted  in  colora  or  sometimes  written  with  coal  (Ital. 

'  Northcote  and  Brownlow ;  Roma  Sotterrama,  vol.  il,  part  iii,  p.  3. 

'  In  this  respect  tliey  correspijud  to  the  heathen  inscriptions,  only  very  few  of  which 
fire  found  on  thin  lead  plates,  which  were  rolled  up,  placed  in  the  tombs,  and  thus 
preserved,     v.  Franz:  Elem,  Epigr,  Gr..,  p.  168. 

*  V.  Schultze:  Kaiahomben  v.  S.  Gennai'o  dei  Poveri  in  NeapeL^  pp.  37,  50,  etc. 
Martigny:  Diciionn,,  etc.,  p.  361.  Bullettino  Ardt.  aist,  1880,  t  i;  1881,  t.  vii 
and  viiL 

*Huebner:   Op,  ciL 

*  De  BoBsi,  and  hia  coinmeutatorB  and  disciples. 
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dipintt) ;  and  (3)  those  which  have  been  scratched  on  stone,  mortat^ 
or  cement  (Ital.  graffiti).  Under  the  second  are  usually  classified 
the  painted  and  gilded  glasses  and  the  colored  mosaics,  which  are 
somewhat  numerous  and  important.^ 

It  is  highly  probable  that  inscriptions  of  the  fii*st  class  were  pre- 
By  whom  pre-  pared  in  the  shops  of  the  workers  in  marble  (manwo- 
pared.  rarii).     The  sign  of  such  an  artisan  has  been  found  in 

Pompeii.'  The  painted  inscriptions  and  some  of  the  graffiti,  on  the 
contrary,  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  prepared  by  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  or  by  the  Fossores,  In  a  few  grqffiti  are  indications 
that  they  wei-e  prepared  to  ridicule  the  Christians  and  their  faith* 
(v.  Figs.  26,  26). 

In  Christian  epigraphy,  as  in  manuscripts,  well  settled  paleo- 
Paieographic  graphic  principles  must  be  observed  in  order  to  deter- 
prtncipiea.  mine  the  genuineness  and  age  of  inscriptions.  While 
these  principles  have  not  been  so  scientifically  determined  in  the 
case  of  Christian  inscriptions  as  in  those  of  classical  origin, 
much  aid  is,  nevertheless,  furnished  by  them  to  the  student  of 
Christian  antiquities  to  settle  doubtful  chronologies  and  to  detect 
spurious  monuments. 

Three  foims  of  writing  are  used  in  Christian  inscriptions;  namely, 
capitals,  uncial  characters,  and  cursive  writing.*  The  capitals  are 
generally  used  in  the  earliest  inscriptions,  but  are  often  found  in 
connection  with  the  more  popular  and  convenient  cursive  writing. 
The  uncials  are  related  to  the  cursive  in  their  inclination  to  round 
the  character,  but  more  nearly  resemble  the  capital.  This  begins 
to  appear  during  the  fourth  century,  while  in  the  fifth  it  is  first 
fully  popularized. 

Usually,  as  in  English,  these  inscriptions  are  read  from  left  to 
right;  in  a  few  instances  they  are  read  from  right  to 
left,  while  in  some  others  they  must  be  read  from  top 
to  bottom  {y.  Plate  VI,  No.  3).  The  lines  are  usually  of  equal 
length,  of  considerable  regularity,  and  are  broken  up  without  respect 
to  the  division  of  single  words.  In  later  inscriptions,  especially,  the 
spaces  between  the  letters  are  verj'  evenly  divided. 

Punctuation  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  other 

Punctuation.  .      .    ,        ,  .      ,     -r  -.     i. .    ^.       . 

pnnciples  than  are  now  recognized.  Instead  of  mdicatmg 
the  sense,  it  marked  lines,  words,  syllables,  and  even  letters.     No 

'  For  rentsons  elsewhere  given  we  have  not  observed  this  daflsiflcation. 

•  **Titulo8  Bcribeodos  vel  si  quid  opens  mnrmorar  (ii)  opus  fuerir,  hie  habes.*' 

•  V.  Garrucci :  II  Oivcifviso  Graffito  in  casa  dei  CemrL    Becker :  Das  Spott-  Orwifix, 
^  V.  Zcll :  Handbucfi  der  rom,  Epigraphik.    Le  Blant :  Ima-ipiiona  chret,  de  la  Ocadt 

etc.     Also  his  Manuel  d^Epiyiaphie  dtreUenne. 
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regularity  is  observed,  oftentimes  punctuation  being  wholly  wanting. 
The  marks  vary  from  a  point  to  a  heart-shaped  leaf  (Plate  VIII,  No. 
6),  a  cross  *  (Plate  VIII,  No.  3),  a  star,  a  ^  (Plate  VIII,  No.  2),  or  a 
triangle,  while  the  end  of  an  inscription  is  seldom  marked  at  all. 
In  common  with  other  ancient  inscriptions,  those  of  Christian  origin 
are  often  greatly  abbreviated,*  either  by  the  union  of  letters  or  their 
omission.  The  abbreviations  by  joined  letters  {litercB  ligcUoe)  are 
presumably  of  later  origin. 

Tlie  orthography  of  Christian  inscriptions  often  depai*ts  widely 
from  accepted  standards,  and  not  seldom  from  that  in  orthoimiphy  of 
current  use.  This  incoiTect  spelling  rapidly  increased  inscripuons. 
during  the  fifth  century,  the  period  of  the  destructive  invasions  of 
the  northern  hordes.  It  consists  in  change  of  vowels,  in  the  inter- 
change of  the  linguals  and  labials,  in  the  omission  of  letters,  etc. 
Tliere  is  frequent  departure  from  the  cun*ent  syntax  in  the  use  of 
unusual  and  non-classical  foiius  with  prepositions,  of  relative  pro- 
nouns, etc.  At  times  attempts  'to  correct  these  erroi-s  are  noticed. 
Occasionally  Latin  words  are  written  with  Greek  characters,  and 
convereely;  sometimes  both  Latin  and  Greek  characters  are  found 
in  the  same  inscription,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  inscription  stands 
in  both  Latin  and  Greek. 

For  historical  and  archaeological  purposes  the  determination  of 
the  date  of  inscriptions  is  of  prime  importance.     Only  chronology  of 
thus  are  they  helpful  to  mark  the  changes  which  the  macriptioiML 
Church  underwent  in  successive  periods  of  its  history.     Since  but  a 
small   number  of  the  monuments   containing   inscriptions  bear  a 

'  Opinions  differ  as  lo  the  significance  of  the  heart-shaped  leaf  and  the  cross  in  the 
midst  of  Christian  inscriptions.  The  first  has  by  some  (dc  Rossi:  Insa-iptiones^  etc., 
if  pp.  70,  118)  been  interpreted  to  indicate  the  j^ricf  of  surviving  friends.  Both  are 
found  in  connection  with  heatlien  inscriptions^  and  tliereforo  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  having  in  themselves  a  religious  significance.  "Cost  un  usage  antique  adopts 
par  lea  Chretiens,  parce  qu'il  n*  avait  aucuii  caract^re  esseniiellment  religieux." — 
Martigny:  Diet.,  p.  185. 

•  TJje  hermeneutical  principles  of  classical  epigraphy  are  equally  applicable  to  in- 
scriptious  of  Ciiristian  origin.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  tliere  is  no  good  hand- 
book on  this  subject.  Many  valuable  suggestions  can,  however,  be  found  in  the 
various  collections  of  inscriptions.  Among  tlie  older  may  be  mentioned  Morcelli : 
De  Stih  iMaHpi.  lat;  among  the  later,  the  valnable  collections  of  OrcUi,  Monnnsen, 
de  Rossi,  Le  Blant,  Boeckh,  etc.  In  the  preface  of  the  Coiyus  In^cnpt.  Graicai-wn^ 
Boeckh  has  jdven  some  laws  tliat  have  not  been  superseded.  G.  T.  Newton :  Essays 
on  Art  and  Archcenlogy,  has  made  instructive  suggestions.  Also,  McCaul :  Christian 
Epiiaplis  of  tfie  First  Six  CtnturieSy  in  the  introductory  chapter,  furnishes  valuable 
information  as  to  methods  of  interpretation,  etc.  This  great  want  of  a  treatise  (ele- 
mentary) upon  Oreek  epigraphy  seems  now  to  be  supplied  in  the  late  work  of 
Reinach,  Salomon:  Traite  d' Epigraphit  Oreeque,    Paris,  1886. 
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definite  date,'  it  has  been  necessary  to  agree  upon  principles  to 
govern  in  ascertaining  the  chronology  of  those  lacking  in  this 
particular.  Upon  monuments  of  the  West  are  found  most  fre- 
quent indications  of  the  time  of  their  preparation.  In  this  the  hea- 
then and  Christian  monuments  alike  agree.  The  most  usual  means 
of  marking  the  date  is  by  the  consular  era,  the  year  being  some- 
times expressed  by  figures,  sometimes  by  letters.  The  usual  abbre- 
viations for  co?isul  and  consular  occurring  on  the  pagan  monuments 
are  likewise  used  in  Christian  inscriptions:  COS,  CONS,  COSS, 
CONSS,  CCSS-,  and  CS-  for  CONSVLE,  CONSVLIBVS.  This 
method  of  indicating  dates  continued  until  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
sular oflice.*  In  the  Orient,  however,  there  are  only  exceptional 
cases  of  the  use  of  the  consular  era.  In  the  fourth  century  first 
appears  the  title  CON.,  CONS  before  the  name,  and  the  added 
abbreviations  VC,  VVCC,  that  is,  vir{i)  clari8simu8{i) ;  likewise  the 
mode  of  reckoning  after  the  consnlate:  PC,  POST  CON,  POS,  PCC, 
etc.,  begins  in  the  same  centur3\ 

With  A.  D.  312"  the  Romans  began  to  reckon  by  the  cycle  of 
indict  ions,  that  is,  by  cycles  of  fifteen  years,  or  the  time 
at  the  end  of  which  a  new  census  was  taken  and  uew 
taxes  were  levied.  Examples  of  this  method  of  reckoning  occur  at 
an  earlier  date  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  no  instance  appearing 
in  Rome  earlier  than  A.  D.  423,  and  in  Gaul  in  A.  D.  491.*  The 
usual  abbreviation  is  IND;  but  besides  this  are  met  INDIC,  IN- 
DICT, INDE. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  date  was  sometimes 
Provincial  indicated  by  the  provincial  era.  In  Spain  the  burial 
eras.  monuments  follow  the  Spanish  era  (B.  C.  38);  in  North 

Africa  the  (e7'a  Mavretanica  (A.  D.  40  *)  is  met  with,  etc.  The  Di- 
onysian  era  does  not  appear  until  much  later.  The  month,  day  of 
the  month,  and  week  are  frequently  indicated  in  accordance  with 
Roman  custom.     Tlie  interpretation  of  dates,  when  recorded,  be- 

•  Le  Blant:  Op.  ciL,  says  that  of  720  inscriptions  in  Gaul,  onl}''  147  bear  any  mark 
of  date ;  of  200  in  Treves,  only  one  contains  a  definite  date ;  of  about  1 1,000  described 
by  de  Rossi  in  liis  first  volnme  on  the  Cliristian  inscriptions  of  the  first  seven  cen- 
turies, only  1,347  contain  any  chronologic  indication  of  a  date,  and  of  tliis  number 
only  about  150  are  earlier  tinxn  350  A.  D. 

•  Discontinued  under  Justinian,  and  legally  abolished  by  Leo  tho  philosopher. 

•  Some  have  attributed  tlie  introduction  of  the  indiction  to  Oonstantine,  others  to 
Dioc-letinn. 

^  Lo  BInnt:  Insa'ip.  chrct  Gaule^  No.  388.  Some  epigraphists  insist  that  no  exam- 
pie  of  Christian  inscriptions  reckoning  by  indictions  appears  at  Rome  earlier  tlian 
A.  D.  517. 

^  Some  writers  say  B.  G.  33.    v.  p.  33,  note. 
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comes  therefore  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  difficulty.     But  it 
is  far  more  difficult  to  fix  the  chronology  of  inscriptions 
that  bear  no  date.     Herein  appear  the  value  and  neces-    without  dates, 
sity  of  epigraphical  science. 

By  patient  and  protracted  comparative  study  of  inscriptions 
whose  dates  are  well  ascertained,  the  epigraphist  has  General  prind- 
discovered  means  of  determining  with  considerable  ac-  p^®*- 
curacy  the  chronology  of  others.  Well-established  criteria  have 
thus  simplified  the  study  of  epigraphical  remains^  and  sound  scien- 
tific methods  have  been  developed  and  successfully  applied.  For 
the  chronology  of  Christian  inscriptions  the  following  particulare 
have  been  found  especially  important;  namely,  the  character  of  the 
writing/  (paleography),  the  formularies,  the  proper  names,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  symbolic  characters,  as  the  cross,  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  ^,  the  A  Q,  the  dove,  the  fish,  the  peacock,  etc. 
Also  the  peculiar  cycle  of  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  with  which 
the  inscriptions  may  be  found  associated.* 

Brief  and  sin4)le  formulas,  without  statements  relative  to  the 
character  of  the  ])er8on,  or  the  place  and  time  of  burial,  special  indica- 
as  HIC  lACET,  HIC  REQUIESCIT,  etc.,  are  presuma-  "«»»• 
bly  of  highest  antiquity.  The  introduction  of  special  circum- 
stances, such  as  HIO  lACET  IN  NOMINE  CHRlSn,  HIC  REQUI- 
ESCIT IN  PACE,  etc.,  usually  indicate  a  later  date.*  Also  minute 
descriptions  of  the  age,  and  of  the  da}*^  of  death  and  burial,  the 
enumeration  of  praiseworthy  qualities,  the  metrical  form,  and  the 
statel}'  eulogium  are  indications  of  a  later  origin." 

With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  various  sjin- 
bols  there  is  wider  difference  of  opinion.  More  thorough  nme  or  sym- 
study  of  these  interesting  Christian  remains  inclines  *»'». 
the  historian  of  art,  as  well  as  the  epigraphist,  to  give  to  them  a 
greater  antiquity  than  was  formerly  allowed.  The  dove  was  for- 
merly believed  to  be  found  on  no  Christian  monument  of  an  ear- 

*  V.  De  Rossi:  Inscriptiones  Chtistiance  tirbis  Romce,  etc.,  pp.  cviii  and  cix.  "Illiid 
i^stat  in([uircndum,  quomodo  inter  hos  ipso.s  torniiiios  siiivrnlanim  inscriptionum 
jBtas  pres*iu.s  possii.  dottiiirl.     Id  examinaiis  littcniniin  formis,"  otc. 

*  Of  ilio  close  of  the  Hftli  and  the  following  centuries,  v.  Le  Blant:  Manuel  d^Epi- 
fjrfT))hie  rhicttfiine,  etc.,  p.  .35;  also  Hubner:   Inscriptiones  Ilispanics  Chrifiiiana^  p.  ix. 

'  Compnre  especially  de  Rossi:  Introduction  to  Ins  Insa'iiytiones  Christiana;  his 
treatise— Z>c  la  dftrrminalion  chranol.  des  Insarip.  chret.  {Revue  ArcJieoL,  1862).  Lo 
Blanl:  Inscrtp.  chref.  Gaulfy  \).  v'l,  et  al. ;  J.  Rilter:  Derompositi&ne  titud.  Christy  Berol, 
1377,  SI.  12,  e.t  nl.  De  Ro^si  and  Le  Blant,  while  independent  workers,  are  in  entire 
harmony  toncliin^  tlie  principles  governing  tlie  interpretation  of  inscriptions.  There 
is  also  a  remarkable  agreement  in  their  conclusions  respecting  the  most  important 
questiouB. 
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Her  date  than  A.  D.  268  in  Rome,  and  A.  D.  378  in  Gaul;*  bat 
it  is  found  in  connection  with  inscriptions  now  believed  to  belong 
to  the  fii-st  half  of  the  second  century. 

§  2.  Tlie  8i£b)eet  and  Content  of  Inseriptums, 
As  has  already  been  shown  (v.  p.  60,  et  seq,),  Christian  monuments 
Pagan  influ-  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  three  centuries  were  closely  associated  with 
ence  in  Christ-  those  of  heathen  origin.  As  in  monuments  of  plastic 
Ian  epigraphy.  ^^.^^  ^^  j^^  ^^i^  department  of  epigraphy,  the  influence 
of  pagan  thought  is  manifest.  Christian  ait  liberated  itself  only 
by  degrees  from  its  first  teacher  and  guide,  and  developed  an 
independent  character.  This  holds  equally  tiiie  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions. On  many  monuments  their  Christian  origin  cannot  at 
all  be  inferred  from  their  contents.  In  some  other  instances  the 
added  expressions  IN  PACE,  EN  EIPHNH,  or  the  wishes  VIVAS 
IN  DEO,  VIVAS  IN  AETERNVM,  are  tlie  only  giounds  of  dis- 
tinction.* The  agreement  of  pagan  and  Christian  in  regarding 
death  as  a  sleep  is  sometimes  plainly  seen.  The  added  thought  of  a 
continuance  of  life  after  death  is  peculiarly  Christian.*     Even  in  the 

^  Le  Blant:  Inscript.  chrSt.  de  la  Gaule,    Paris,  1856. 

The  rollowing  table  gives  his  opinion  respecting  tlje  clironology  of  some  of  these 
symbols:  v.  p.  xiv. 


Symbol. 


The  dove. 
A  0     . 


The  vase 

The  cross  in  tlie 
body  of  tlie  in- 
scription  

Tlie  cross  nt  the 
beprinning  of  In- 
scriptions  


Rome. 


From  A.  D.  2GS-500,  524  ? 

"     298?  331-451  or  474.. 

"         "     355?  363-509 

'*        *'     355  to  between  542  and 

565 

*         "    391-472  or  489 


"     375?  407-527. 


450-589. 


Gaul. 


From  A.  D.  378-612. 
"         "     377-493. 

"     377-547. 
"    about  A.  D.  400-525 

or  540. 
"    about  A.  D.  450-563. 


"    A.  D.  448  till  after  585. 


503  to  about  680. 


V.  also  liis  Manuel  df* Eingraphie  chretienne,  pp.  27,  28,  29. 

*TIie  expressions  IX  PACE,  EX  KIPHXK,  are  also  found  upon  Jewish  burial  mon- 
uments of  tlie  pre-Chri-tian  period,  v.  Le  Blant:  N.  621  :  C.  I.  Gr.,  NX.  9902,  9909, 
9921,  9923,  etc.  Supi,  p.  177.  Victor  Schultze:  AicJl  Stud.,  s.  260,  N.  6,  et  «'.,  is 
of  opinion  tliat  ev  ktptpnj  is  proof  of  Christian  or  Jewish  origin. 

«  Rioiil  Rochette  (Deiixieme  Mem,  sur  les  ant.  chrit^  p.  27)  is  tlioroughly  consistent 
with  himself  in  claiming  that  x<>tuaoOat  hv  tiprjvij^  dormire  in  pace,  are  also  found  on 
pagan  burial  monuments.    But  this  opinion  seems  to  lack  firm  archaeological  support 
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fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  after  Christianity  had  achieved  an  essen- 
tial triumph  in  its  fierce  encounter  with  paganism,  traces  of  heathen 
influence  are  present  in  Christian  epigraphy  as  well  as  in  plastic  art. 

The  abbreviation  D*  M-,  D*  M-  S-  (dis  manibus,  dis  manibus  sa- 
crum), occurs  on  monuments  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  (in 
Greek  0.  K.  deol^  KaraxOovioiq).  More  than  a  hundred  examples  of 
this  kind  have  already  been  found,  many  of  the  monuments  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  belonging  to  this  class.  The  original  relig- 
ious significance  of  these  abbreviations  seems  in  a  later  period  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  they  became  a  mere  traditional  heading 
for  inscriptions  on  burial  monuments.  In  some  instances  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  ^,  ^-R,  stands  connected  with  the  D-  M*;  thus 
^  D-  M-  ^  or  D-  M-  J^  S." 

A  careful  examination  of  this  subject  has  led  Becker  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  Becker's  con- 

1.  The  signs  D*  M-,  D-  M-  S-  can  never  mean  any  elusions. 
thing  else  than  Dils  Manibtis  or  Diis  Manibus  Sacrum.     The  trans- 
lation Deo  Magna,  or  Deo  MfximOy  finds  no  justification  in  any 
single  Christian  monument. 

2.  The  reason  for  placing  the  sign,  D*  M*,  on  Christian  burial 
monuments  is  found  in  its  very  commonness  of  use.  This  was  the 
customary  beginning  of  sepulchral  inscriptions,  and  thus  a  fashion 
was  established.'  At  length  this  formula  lost  its  original  signifi- 
cance, and  became  almost  meaningless.' 

3.  The  opinion  that  the  Christians  purchased  in  the  shops  stones 
on  which  the  D*  M*  had  already  been  wrought  by  heathen  artists  is 
scarcely  tenable.     It  seems  to  lack  solid  foundation. 

4.  With  respect  to  their  chronology,  these  monuments  do  not  per- 
tain to  the  earliest  period  of  Christian  inscriptions.  The  majority 
belong  to  the  third  century,  and  to  the  age  of  Constantine.* 

'  V.  Spano:  Savperte  Archeol,  p.  39.     F.  Becker:  Die  fieidnische  Weiheformel  D.  M. 
«We  must  trace  the  later  HIO  lACET,  and  tlie  Germ.  "HIEB  RUHBT  IN 
GOTT,"  and  the  Knglish  "  HKRB  LIKS"  to  the  same  source. 

'  In  one  instance,  at  least,  iliere  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  protest  against  this  use  of 
the  D.  M. ;  since  the  Christian  A  12  is  associated  witli  it,  as  in  the  folIowiDg;  from 
Auajpii,  quoted  by  V.  Scliultze:  Die  KataJcmnben,  p.  250. 

aD  Mw 

VALERIA      RODE 
VALERIAE    RODE 
NI  MATRI     CAR 
BE>? 
MKRKNTI       FO 

± 
*v,  Becker:  Op,  ci7.,  p.  66,  et  seq. 
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The  expressions  occasionally  found  on  Christian  and  Jewish 
views  of  death  ^nonuments  seem  to  indicate  a  want  of  universal  belief 
and  of  the  fu-  in  the  reality  of  a  future  life.  Inscriptions  like  the  fol- 
*"'^-  lowing,  0APC1  TATA  MHTHP  OTAEIC  AeANATOC,*  as 

well  as  the  designation  of  the  grave  as  domiis  ceternay  perpetua  sedesy 
oIko^  alcjvio^y  show  that  the  Christian  thought  is  yet  influenced  by  the 
heathen  doubt  respecting  the  future.  It  lingers  as  an  unpleasant  and 
entangling  inheritance,  and  proves  the  power  of  traditional  systems, 
or  argues  the  unconscious  use  of  a  language  whose  original  signifi- 
cance had  already  faded  out,  but  whose  form  remained.  The  desire 
that  the  body  should  be  interred,  in  order  to  secure  the  repose  of  the 
spirit,  was  quite  general  among  the  Greeks.  Many  precautions  were 
taken  that  the  tombs  might  remain  undisturbed.  The  penalties 
threatened  to  the  despoilers  and  plunderers  of  graves  are  often 
expressed  in  very  strong  terms.*  The  necessity  of  burial  as  a  con- 
dition of  future  rest,  and  of  attaining  to  a  resurrection,  is  also  some- 
times expressed  in  these  burial  inscriptions.  The  longings,  laments, 
prayers,  and  execrations  found  upon  Christian  monuments  are  occa- 
sionally in  almost  exact  imitation  of  the  heathen  custom;*  although 
the  most  incredulous  must  be  persuaded  that  the  general  spirit  of 
these  inscriptions  is  that  of  patience,  forgiveness,  love,  cheerfulness, 
and  hope.  Occasionally  is  met  the  "  eternal  fnemory,"  the  "  eternal 
sleep,"  the  "raging  Tartarus,"  the  "Elysian  grove,"  the  "anger 
of  Styx,"  etc.  At  times  quotations  from  the  heathen  poets  are 
found,  and  the  terms  per  ire  and  vita  privatus  are  used  to  express 
dying.  Indeed,  in  the  Christian  inscriptions  that  syncretism  is  no- 
ticed which  becomes  so  general  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 

'  From  San  Ciriaco  in  Ancona.  v.  Buonarroti.  Osservazioni  sopra  alcuni  frammenii 
di  vast  antichi  di  vetro,  etc.,  Firenze,  1716,  p.  169. 

'Comp.  Wood,  J.  T:  Discoveries  at  Ephesus.  Inscriptions  from  tombs,  sarcophagi, 
etc.,  p.  7,  No.  6. 

Et  r/f  TcvTov^  etc. 

"  If  any  one  shall  either  destroy  or  throw  down  this  altar  or  tomb,  or  sliall  erase  a 
letter,  he  shall  pay  to  the  exchequer  2,500  denarii." 

•  Corpus  Inscrip.  Lat.,  ii,  N.  5,415,  is  an  inscription  from  the  basilica  of  St  Julian 
at  Como  running,  ADIVRO  VVS  OMNKS  XPIANI  KT  TK  |  CVSTVDK  BEATI 
IVLTANip  DO  ETf  TRK  |  MENDA  DFK  TVDICII  VT  HVxVC  SEPVLCRVM 
n  u  iiqAM  VLLO  TEMPORE  VIOLETVR  |  sed  conservet  (ur)  usque  ad  finem  mundi 
I  ut  prosim  sine  impedimento  in  vita  |  rodire  cum  venerit  que  judicaturus  est  vivos 
et  morluos.  .  .  .  See  also  Reinesius:  Syntagma  Inscrip.^  xx,  435  ;  Coipus  Jnscnp.  Grte,, 
iv,  nn.  9,303,  9,802;  Ritter:  De  Composit.  tit.  Christ.,'],  p.  36,  seq. ;  Bosio:  Roma 
Sottenanea,  p.  436,  where  the  imprecations  against  those  who  disturb  the  graves  of 
the  departed  seem  to  reach  the  climax  of  severity:  MALE  PEREAT  INSEPVLTVS 
lACEAT  NOX  RESVRGAT  CUM  IVDA  PARTKM  HABEAT  SIQIS  SEPVL- 
CRAM  HVNC  VIOLAVERIT. 
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in  every  department  of  thought  and  life.  Great  care  is,  therefore, 
necessary  in  their  interpretation,  and  the  wide  difference  between 
the  Christian  and  pagan  view  of  death  as  taught  by  these  monu- 
ments, which  has  been  claimed  by  some  zealous  writers,  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  caution.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  ^^^^^  niainiy 
that  the  clear  statement  of  faitli  in  the  resurrection  and  and  peculiarly 
in  immortal  life  is  wanting  in  Christian  inscriptions.  The  ^  *"' 
Christian  Church  was  much  slower  to  liberate  itself  from  the  influenc3 
of  antiquity  in  the  case  of  inscriptions  than  in  the  case  of  the  plastic 
arts.  Only  very  seldom  is  this  freedom  attained  during  the  pre- 
Constantine  period.  While  we  cannot  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  inscriptions,  the  writers  of  the  early  Church  seem  content  to 
indicate  the  Christian  sentiment  by  a  single  word  or  phrase,  rather 
than  by  the  entire  writing.  This  should  not  cause  surprise,  since  to 
devise  an  entirely  new  terminology  or  method  of  expression  would 
require  much  time  and  study,  and  many  of  the  modes  of  thought 
then  extant  were  entirely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  new  religion. 
Hence  we  find  the  ancient  acclamations  to  the  dead  freely  used  in 
Christian  inscriptions,  such  as  vale,  ave^  ham,  salve,  XAIPE,  etc. 

The  expressions  in  pacp.,  EN  EIPHNH,  cum  pace,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  requiescat,  or  the  words,  spiritus  tuus  in  pace,  pax  tibi,  in 
pace  domini,  pax  tecum,  etc.,  seem  to  embody  more  perfectly  the 
Christian  spirit  and  belief.  It  is  when  the  condition  of  the  departed 
is  expressed-  in  words  of  hope  or  congratulation  that  the  contrast 
between  pagan  and  Christian  thought  relative  to  a  future  life  ap- 
pears in  strongest  relief.  The  earnest  hopes  contained  in  the  sim- 
ple VIVAS,  VIVES,  VIVIS,  VIVIT,  IN  AETERNO,  IN  CHRISTO,  IN 
DEO,  IN  GLORIA  DEI,  IN  DOMINO  lESV,  etc.,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  inscriptions,  expressing  a  cycle  of  thought  entirely 
unknown  to  heathen  epigi^aphy.  The  belief  in  a  resurrection  and 
a  future  life  is  here  clouded  by  no  doubt  which  might  have  come 
from  association  with  the  pagan  world.  Through  a  wide  geographic 
and  chronologic  range  these  assurances  of  a  future  life  by  the 
power  of  Christ  are  met.  In  Rome,  Gaul,  Africa,  and  the  Orient, 
extending  through  centuries  of  time,  they  frequently  occur.^ 

§  8.  Application  of  Principles  and  their  lUuatraiion  hy  Means  of  Specific 

Examples. 

Plate  m  is  a  reduced  reproduction  of  Plate  X  of  Roller's  CcUa- 
combes  de  Home,  which  was  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  a  por- 

'v.  Examples  in  de  Boss!,  Le  Blant,  Boldetti,  Corpus  Inscript  Cfroec.^  Cotpua  In-- 
script  Laiin.^  Roller,  Kraiis,  Soliultze,  etc.     The  number  ia  largo,  and  the  criticism. 
and  commentary  upon  them  have  been  exhaustive. 
17 
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tion  of  the  Christian  Museum  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.*  It 
contains  fifty  epitaphs,  which  are  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most 
prized  of  the  Christian  symbols. 

No.  1  is  a  monument  to  Severa,  whose  bust  adorns  the  slab.  The 
scene  here  represented  is  the  visitation  of  the  magi, 
^  ™*  ■  bearing  gifts  to  the  infant  Christ,  who  rests  upon  the 
lap  of  his  mother.  The  star  is  nearly  above  the  head  of  Mary,  while 
a  figure  behind,  whose  character  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy, 
extends  the  hand  in  blessing,  or  to  point  out  the  star  to  the  wise 
men.  The  inscription,  in  Deo  vivas,  is  found  very  frequently  in 
the  third  century,  but  does  not  pertain  to  it  exclusively.  The 
epigraphist  is  rather  inclined  to  place  this  in  either  the  third  or 
fourth  century.  It  was  found  in  a  cemetery  on  the  Via  Solaria 
Nova,  Rome. 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  are  instances  of  the  Good  Shepherd  upon  the 
burial  monuments.  The  simple  inscription  on  No.  4,  Florentius  in 
pacae^  would  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  of  very  early  origin.  Much  is 
said  about  the  symbolism  of  these  and  similar  scenes.  A  class  of 
archaeologists  would  say  that  the  trees  are  the  symbol  of 
paradise,  to  which  the  soul  has  departed  in  peace  under 
the  kindly  care  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  This  is  probably  an  unwar- 
ranted extension  of  the  principle  of  symbolism,  since  these  trees 
could  more  properly  be  regarded  as  ornamental,  to  complete  the 
balancing  of  the  scene. 

The  Good  Shepherd  idea  is  likewise  prominent  in  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  9, 
Good  Shep-  12,  and  14.  We  believe  the  presence  of  the  tree  in  5,  6, 
herd.  and  9  can  be  more  naturally  and  justly  considered  ar- 

tistic than  symbolic.  Nos.  5,  43,  44,  and  45  embody  another  class 
of  figures,  called  Orantes,  which  have  been  elsewhere  examined. 
While  these  figures  are  not  infrequently  met  in  the  fres- 
COS,  their  occurrence  m  connection  with  inscriptions  is 
quite  rare.  No.  5  is  from  the  most  ancient  portion  of  San  Calisto, 
Rome,  reaching  back,  it  is  believed,  to  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century.  Tlie  paleographic  suggestion  would  agree  with  the  other 
evidences  respecting  this  date.  The  Greek,  MOTCHC  ZfiN  EHOT- 
HCEN  ATfl  KAl  TH  TTNEKl,  is  not  an  unusual  method  of  expres- 
sing the  dedication  of  a  monument  by  the  living  to  the  dead. 

*  The  plates  here  used  hi  illuptration  of  Cliristian  epip:raphy  are  for  the  raost  part 
Tednced  from  tliose  in  Roller's  mngnificent  work.  This  Museum  contains  the  rich- 
est collection  of  Cliristiau  inscriptions  in  the  world.  By  special  correspondence,  in 
which  M.  Roller's  desire  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  Cliristian  archaeology  completely 
dominated  every  other  motive,  arrnngements  were  made  to  use  these  and  other 
plateff.     Grateful  acknowlcdgmeut  uf  this  kindness  is  here  made. 
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No8.  8  and  9  illustrate  the  commingling  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  same  inscription,  No.  8,  and  the  omission  of  letters,     comminffiing 
COIVGI  for  CONIVGI,  No.   9.     They  have  a  curious     of  symbols. 
combination  of  symbols.     No.  8  has  for  a  central  figure  the  Good 
Shepherd,  on  one  side  of  whom  is  a  lion,  on  the  other  some  devour- 
ing monster  whose  character  is  not  well    defined.      It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  may  represent  the  foes  that  threatened  the  life 
of  the  sheep  which  the  Good  Shepherd  will  rescue.     The  anchor 
and  the  ^  plainly  point  to  the  ground  of  the  Christian's  hope. 
The  right  hand  figure  in  No.  9  is  a  rude  form  of  the  ark,  toward 
which  the  dove  is  flying,  bearing  in  its  beak  the  olive  branch.     In 
No.  49  this  scene  is  repeated.     This  is  a  very  frequent 
symbol  of  the  nature  and  ofiice  work  of  the  Church — 
the  ark  of  safety  bearing  its  precious  freight  over  the  dangerous 
sea  of  life.' 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  anchor  (8,  18,  19,  21,  23,  24,  26, 
27,  28)  is  very  noteworthy,  since  these  are  found  on  monuments  dis- 
covered in  and  near  Rome.  So  the  frequent  use  of  the  fish  on  these 
burial  monuments  (Nos.  11,  16,  20,  22)  has  been  discussed  elsewhere 
(v.  pp.  77-83).  No.  15  represents  a  scene  frequently  met  in  the  fres- 
cos, and  not  seldom  found  on  the  sculptured  monuments.  Raising  of  Lax- 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  by  Him  who  is  the  Life  was  *"»• 
symbolic  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, which  was  the  central 
truth  of  the  apostolic  preaching,  and  the  source  of  solace  to  a  de- 
spised and  oftentimes  suffering  Church.  No.  10  is  also  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  mummy-like  figure  in  a  tomb,  surmounted  by  the  ^, 
the  hope  of  the  deceased. 

The  ^  monuments  have  been  elsewhere  discussed,  and  the  aid 
which  they  furnish  in  determining  the  chronology  of  inscriptions 
with  which  they  are  associated  has  been  pointed  out.  Nos.  29, 
30,  31  are  noteworthy  as  containing  the  swastica  in  connection 
with  other  symbols;  with  the  simplest  form  of  the  cross  in  a  circle, 
as  emblem  of  eternity,  in  No.  31,  with  the  B*  M-  in  No.  29,  and 
with  the  J?  in  No.  30.  The  origin  of  this  symbol  has  been  else- 
where examined  {y,  pp.  84,  85).  No.  32  has,  in  connection  with  the 
name  AGAPIS,  an  unusual  combination  of  symbols,  u^^^q^  ^^_ 
The  Tau,  or  an  obscure  form  of  cross,  is  directly  asso-  bi nation  of 
ciated  with  the  A  Q  and  with  the  ^.  It  may  well  "ymbote. 
suggest  the  question  whether  the  sculptor  had  in  mind  the  idea  of 
the  crucifixion.     The  crucifix,  wherein  is  a  direct  and  literal  repre- 

'  Even  Hasenclever:  Dtr  dUchristliche  Grabersmuch,  Braunecliweig,  1886,  a.  114, 
concedes  that  this  figure  of  tbe  ship  and  ark  are  used  as  religious  symbols,  and  not 
siioplj  to  indicate  the  maritime  industries  of  the  Christians  of  Alexandria. 
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sentation  of  the  divine  Victim  upon  the  cross,  has  not  yet  found 
its  way  into  the  art  of  the  Church;  the  early  Christians  prefer  to 
shadow  forth  this  supreme  event  under  the  garb  of  symbolism. 
Still,  it  may  be  difficult  to  interpret  this  symbolism  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  suggestion  of  sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  Nos.  43,  44,  45 
have  associated  with  the  central  figure — ^an  orante — certain  marks 
and  characters  which  are  quite  infrequent  in  monumental  art.  The 
two  busts  in  43  and  44  have  an  uncertain  reference.  The  sugges- 
tion that  they  may  represent  the  chief  apostles  may  have  something 
in  its  favor,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  absolutely  confirm  it.  No.  44 
has  likewise  on  each  side  of  the  praying  figure  a  candelabrum  resting 
upon  a  tripod  of  dolphins.  The  style  of  these  candelabra  would 
point  to  a  Byzahtine  influence,  and  would  suggest  a  date  as  late  as 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  That  evidence  is  here  found  that 
Tapera  In  the  lighted  tapers  were  used  in  the  forms  of  worship  may 
churchflerrioe.  not  be  accepted;  but  that  lights  had  already  been  intro- 
duced into  parts  of  the  service  is  generally  conceded.  Above  the 
orant€y  in  No.  45,  is  seemingly  the  representation  of  the  choir  of  a 
basilica.  Here,  too,  the  tapera  are  introduced;  but  the  interpreta- 
tion is  obscure  and  unsatisfactory.  Probably  the  artist  had  in  view 
the  ornamentation  of  the  tomb,  and  was  guided  in  his  work  by  the 
necessity  of  a  proper  balancing  of  parts.  As  before  observed,  the 
introduction  of  some  of  these  figures  seems  plainly  for  decora- 
tive purposes;  this  view  is  more  reasonable  than  to  violate  the 
principles  of  symbolism  by  suggesting  some  unfounded  or  fanciful 
interpretation.* 

Plate  IV,  containing  a  representation  of  sixty -five  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, is  also  from  a  photograph  of  a  section  of  the  Lateran 
Museum,  Rome."  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  symbolism  in 
prevalent  use  among  the  early  Christians.  Many  of  the  subjects 
contained  in  Plate  III  are  here  repeated.  The  orantes,  as  found  in 
Nos.  3,  4,  6,  6,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12, 13,  14,  preserve  the  general  character 
of  these  figures  as  they  are  met  in  the  frescos.  The  presence  of  the 
^  in  most  of  these  vouches  for  their  Christian  character,  and  also 
enables  us  to  fix  their  chronology  as  not  earlier  than  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  nor  later  than  the  latter  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century,  if  the  monument  is  of  Roman  origin,  nor  later  than  the 

*  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  the  explanation  of  every  Inscription  or  burial 
monument  represented  in  the  plates.  They  are  given  as  samples  of  the  style  of  in- 
scriptions which  illustrate  the  principles  before  enimciated.  To  leave  a  portion  of 
each  plate  to  be  deciphered  by  the  student  may  contribute  to  a  greater  facility  in 
reading  and  interpretation. 

«  Alter  Roller. 
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close  of  the  fifth  century,  if  found  in  Gaul.*  The  simplicity  of  No. 
11,  Alexaiidra  in  pace,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  figure  of  the 
dove,  might  suggest  a  monument  of  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

In  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  18  is  found  repeated  the  box-like  ark,  believed 
to  be  the  symbol  of  the  Church,  and  of  safety  to  all  who  enter  it. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  dove  upon  burial  monuments 
has  given  occasion  for  much  writing  on  its  significance. 
As  with  respect  to  other  figures,  so  here,  too,  is  wide 
difPerence  of  opinion.  Interpreters  who  would  reduce  Christian 
symbolism  to  its  minimum  of  meaning,  or  regard  it  as  only  imi- 
tative of  the  pagan  thought,  would  see  in  the  dove  little  more 
than  an  appropriate  and  pleasing  decoration  for  the  monument, 
with  no  symboUo  significance;  while  another  class,  who  are  finding 
in  each  object  connected  with  the  Christian  monuments  a  hidden 
yet  important  lesson,  would  in  every  instance  attach  to  this  figure 
of  the  dove  the  idea  of  innocence,  of  purity,  etc.,  as  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  deceased,  or  as  symbolic  of  the  soul  itself,  which 
finds  its  rest  and  assurance  in  the  presence  of  Christ — the  ^.  In 
Nos.  24,  38,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  observer  to  be  convinced 
that  any  thing  more  than  a  pleasing  ornamentation  was  designed; 
yet  in  these,  and  in  monuments  like  27,  28,  29,  the  school  of  ex- 
treme symbolism  has  professed  to  find  a  reference  to  the  eucharist: 
the  grapes  suggesting  the  wine,  the  wine  suggesting  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this 
fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my 
Father's  kingdom"  (Matt,  xxvi,  29).  In  No.  50  is  found  a  very 
unusual  combination  for  a  Christian  monument.  The  inscription, 
^lia  Bictorina  posuU  AureltcB  -ProbcBy  "-^lia  Victorina  set  this  up 
to  Aurelia  Proba,"  is  a  very  common  foim.  The  peacock  was  like- 
wise used  as  a  symbol  of  immortality;  but  the  other  figure  is  obscure 
in  its  reference.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lion,  then 
the  suggestion  that  it  may  refer  to  Christ  as  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  may  not  be  unreasonable,  and  the  whole  monu- 
ment may  teach  that  the  immortality  of  the  departed  soul  was 
secured  through  this  One  who  had  been  victor  over  death,  whose 
power  and  worthiness  are  the  subject  of  the  inspiring  apocalyptic 
vision  given  in  Rev.,  chap.  v. 

In  62,  63  is  the  recuiTence  of  the  ship  or  ark,  with  the  addition 
of  the  tower  op  lighthouse.     It  may  not  violate  any  law  of  sym- 
bolism to  regard  this  tower  as  the  goal  of  the  earthly  voyaging, 
the  eternal  mansions  which  are  to  receive  the  faithful  wanderer 
*  Le  Slant:  Manuel  d'Epigraphie  ckretienne^  pp.  27-29. 
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over  life's  perilous  sea.  "Firmia  Victora,  who  lived  sixty-five 
years,"  is  the  simple  inscription;  the  symbols  tell  a  more  significant 
story. 

The  pahn-branch  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  on  the  marbles,  as 
The  palm  i^  ^^^  frescos.  In  Nos.  54,  65,  and  56  this  appears  as 
branch.  the  prominent  symbol.     It  is  not  difficult  to  interpret 

this,  since  here  is  the  frequently  recurring  reference  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  victory  which  the  redeemed  shall  finally  achieve,  as  in 
60,  61  the  like  triumph  is  symbolized  by  the  chaplet  or  crown. 

Plate  V  represents  inscriptions  from  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century.  The  first  four  give  the  simplest  expressions  used  upon 
the  burial  monuments  of  the  early  Christians.  Decessit,  often  abre- 
simpie  ingcrip-  viated  to  cfec*.,  d^.  depositus,  sep,  eepultita^  are  the 
tions.  most  common  designations  of  Christian  interment.     The 

Greek  KATA0ECIC  is  most  nearly  synonymous.  Rather  it  would 
be  more  strictly  correct  to  say  that  this  is  the  original  word,  since 
the  Greek  language  is  usually  the  earlier  in  Christian  inscriptions 
of  Rome,  and  depositus  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  adequate  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  KATA0ECIC.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
primary  idea  of  these  words  is  here  preserved,  namely,  that  of  a 
temporaiy  deposit,  in  distinction  from  the  idea  of  a  per- 
manent and  final  act,  which  the  heathen  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  positits  and  coniposiius.  This  is  not  an  unim- 
portant fact  when  the  view  of  death  entertained  by  the  pre-Coustan- 
tine  Church  is  considered. 

No.  5  has  few  distinguishing  marks  of  a  Christian  inscription. 
Its  fulsome  characterization  of  the  oflices  and  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased is  not  in  harmony  with  the  usual  simplicity  of  the  second  or 
third  century.  The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  emperor's  household  as 
well  as  his  freedman  is  clearly  stated;  but  that  a  Christian  should 
receive  appointment  to  these  important  offices  at  the  hand  of  a  very 
cruel  and  profligate  ruler  has  given  rise  to  doubt  as  to  the  Christian 
Christians  In  character  of  the  inscription  itself.  It  is,  however,  sup- 
irovernmentai  posed  that  here,  as  in  case  of  other  well  known  examples, 
offices.  ^j^jg  Hbertinus  may  have,  quietly,  and  unknown  to  his 

patron,  maintained  his  associations  with  the  Christian  Church,  yet, 
from  hb  superior  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  offices,  have  been  a 
favorite  with  the  emperor.  Some  aid  to  understand  No.  6  is  fur- 
nished by  the  very  mutilated  inscription  on  the  back  part  of  this 
sarcophagus,  in  which  this  name  of  Prosenes  again  occurs.  By  this 
means  the  Christian  character  of  the  monument  is  proved.  The  ex- 
pression recqotvs  ad  Deum  is  not  found  in  pagan  epigraphy. 

No.  6  connects  with  its  inscription  two  well-accepted  Christian 
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symbols,  thus  furnishing  evidence  of  its  character,  while  its  date, 
A.  D.  234,  is  well  ascertained  by  the  consular  indications.  No.  7 
al8o  has  its  consular  date  clearly  inscribed.  Without  such  positive 
information,  other  characteristics  of  the  inscription  would  suggest  a 
somewhat  earlier  origin.  The  expression  Dtdciasima  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  of  a  very  early  date — usually  pertaining  to  the 
second  century,  yet  not  confined  to  it.  The  phrase  de  aaeculo  recessit 
is  somewhat  peculiar,  but  finds  illustration  in  other  monuments, 
even  in  some  that  are  non-Christian.  It  probably  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  this  condition,  state,  or  life,  in  contrast  with 
that  upon  which  the  departed  has  entered. 

In  the  fragment  No.  9  there  is  little  of  special  interest  except  the 
word  dorniit.  It  is  hardly  ever  found  in  the  classical  epigraphy,  and 
then  in  a  sense  radically  different  from  that  which  the  Christians 
attached  to  it.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  doctrinal  import  of 
this  term.  It  has  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  opinion  j,^^^  sunin- 
that  the  common  teaching  of  the  Church  of  the  third  cance  of  dor- 
century  was  that  there  was  a  slumber  of  the  soul  between  ^  ' 
death  and  the  final  resurrection.  Such  use  of  a  teim  in  epigraphic 
study  would  hardly  be  justifiable.  It  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  other  and  equally  important  expressions  which  would  point 
to  a  contrary  doctrine.  When  we  consider  the  terms  vivaSy  bivaSy 
vioeSy  etc.,  and  the  accompanying  word:%  in  Deoy  in  ChriatOy  etc., 
we  should  hesitate  to  build  on  such  a  form  as  dormit  a  whole 
doctrinal  fabric  respecting  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  by  the  word  darniit  there  would  be  con- 
veyed something  of  the  same  significance  as  by  the  term  in  pace  ; 
a  condition  so  grateful  to  the  toiler,  watcher,  and  soldier  after  the 
severe  labora  and  conflicts  of  life  are  over. 

Two  expressions  in  No.  10  an*est  attention:  O  AOTAOC  TOT 
0eoT,  and  HAPedoiKe  THN  "^TXriv  TQ  0EQ.  The  whole  inscription 
is  worthy  of  study.  Nos.  13  and  14  are  good  examples  of  the  inele- 
gant and  careless  style  of  very  many  of  the  Christian  inscriptions. 
They  would  indicate  both  great  haste  in  the  execution  careieasnew  in 
of  the  chiselling,  and  a  great  want  of  culture  and  taste  preparation  of 
on  the  part  of  the  sculptors.  The  presence  of  the  roll  in  *°*^^'p"°°*- 
No.  13  may  have  reference  to  the  teaching  work  of  the  deceased.  The 
reference  of  the  urn  is  obscure,  but  the  expression  in  Deo  pax  is  full 
of  rich  suggestion  as  pertaining  to  a  monument  belonging  probably 
to  the  third  centnry. 

Plate  VI,  which  is  designed  to  be  a  collection  of  monumentH 
whose  inscriptions  are  more  or  less  dogmatic  in  character,  is  also 
from  the  Christian  Museum  of  the  Lateran  palace,  Rome.  It  has  been 
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claimed  that  the  20,000  Christian  inscriptions  preserved  at  Rome 
fewness  of  In-  are  not  more  than  one  seventh  part  of  those  which  sur- 
doffmiSic  chart  ^^^'®'  ^^^^  ®^  ^^^®  l&rge  number  very  few  are  of  doc- 
acter.  trinal  significance.    Generally  the  statement  of  doctrine 

is  not  direct,  but  the  belief  is  left  to  be  inferred. 

In  noticing  the  inscriptions  of  this  plate  we  are  impressed  with 
the  ardent  wish  that  the  departed  may  live  with  God,  or  in  Christ; 
Ardent lonffiDR  clearly  pointing  to  a  faith  in  the  conscious  union  of  the 
fpr  future  life,  dead  with  the  Divine  in  the  future  world.  In  the  great 
variety  of  forms,  bioes,  vibes,  ZH,  vibos,  bibas,  vive,  is  expressed 
the  longing  desire,  the  earnest  prayer.  The  companionship  of  the 
new  life  after  death,  in  DeOy  Deo,  EN  0EQ,  in  Domino  2^esu,  in 
C/iristo,  in  ^,  is  real,  and  with  the  source  of  all  life  and  joy.  There 
seems  to  be  no  thought  of  waiting  for  a  full  fruition  to  be  realized 
in  some  far-off,  indefinite  future,  but  of  a  present,  immediate  bless- 
edness in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  implied  in  being  absent  from 
the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord.* 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  in  pace  is  a  further  indication  of 
other  indica-  the  assurance  which  the  promises  of  Christ  have  in- 
iieMn**'a*conI  ^P"*^<^>  that  the  departed  one  is  in  a  condition  of  repose, 
tiiiued  life.  Moreover,  the  use  of  refrir/eret  implies  a  state  of  blessed 
activity  such  as  is  so  significantly  conve^'ed  by  the  thought  of  spirit- 
ual refreshing.  The  various  methods  of  indicating  the  immediate, 
active,  conscious  happiness  of  the  soul  after  death  leave  no  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  supporting  power  of  the  belief  of  the  early 
Christians  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his  disciples:  "I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you,  .  .  .  that  where  I  am  ye  may  be  also "  (John  xiv, 
2,  3). 

Again,  the  expressions  in  eternum,  EI2  AIQNA,  indicate  that  this 
Also  life  In  per-  li^  e,  this  peace,  this  refreshment  w^ith  God  and  with  Christ 
petuity.  the  Lord  are  to  be  in  perpetuity.     "And  they  shall 

reign  for  ever  and  ever  "  (Rev.  xxii,  5).  The  power  of  this  faith  in 
the  immediateness  and  perpetuity  of  the  promised  fruition  might 
well  keep  them  steadfast,  immovable,  loyal  to  their  divine  Master, 
and  ever  ready  to  attest  this  loyalty  by  a  martyr's  confession.' 

Damasus  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  from  A.  D.  366  to  A.  D.  385. 
The  Damasene  His  zeal  for  the  Church  was  well-nigh  consuming.  For 
Inscriptions.  the  martyred  heroes  who  had  witnessed  their  faith  by 
suffering  he  entertained  a  veneration  akin  to  worship.  The  graves 
of  these  faithful  ones  were  hallow^ed  spots.     His  earnestness  was  so 

*  These  monuments  should  be  studied  hi  connection  with  those  bearing  the  expres- 
sions *'  dormit,"  "  dormuit,"  etc. 
'  The  qimlitication  of  these  statements  has  already  been  given,    v.  p.  264 
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great  that  the  practice  of  burial  in  the  cemeteries,  which  had  been 
largely  discontinued,  once  more  became  almost  universal  at  Rome. 
He  was  careful  to  decorate  the  principal  cemeteries  with  beautifully- 
prepared  inscriptions,  in  which  were  found  high  eulogiums  of  the 
martyred  saints,  and  his  restorations  of  the  tombs  of  the  worthies 
were  rich  and  characteristic.  These  inscriptions  have  a  character 
so  marked  that  they  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  Their  charac- 
skillful  epigraphist.  They  have  great  regularity,  are  ten^tics. 
most  beautifully  and  sharply  chiseled,  and  have  been  preserved 
in  much  of  their  original  integrity.  Often  they  become  the  means 
of  positive  dogmatic  statements,  from  which  an  almost  complete 
crech  might  be  framed.  While  the  panegyric  is  often  extrava- 
gant, it  is  nevertheless  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  love  and  venera- 
tion that  disarms  criticism  and  awakens  lively  sympathy.  Liv- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith  had  been 
greatly  menaced,  and  when  the  severe  morality  of  the  pre-Constan- 
tine  period  had  yielded  to  the  current  worldliness,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  this  zealous  leader  found  delight  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  a  decaying  age  to  the  self-sacrificing  lives  of  gaints  who  had 
made  the  Church  illustrious  in  the  days  of  its  sorest  persecutions. 

Plate  VII  gives  a  good  idea  of  these  inscriptions.  The  clearness  and 
regularity  of  the  incisions,  as  well  as  the  metrical  character  of  these 
epitaphs,  are  manifest.  Also  from  No.  4  may  be  seen  the  results  of 
the  painstaking  work  of  de  Rossi  in  collecting  the  mi-  Tj,g  method  of 
nutest  fragments  of  marbles  bearing  these  Damasene  complements, 
inscriptions,  and  afterward  completing  the  slab  by  most  careful  adjust- 
ments. By  this  means  valuable  historic  materials  have  been  obtained 
to  supply  many  deficiencies  in  the  record.  It  will  be  noticed  that  even 
the  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful  inscription,  No.  1,  omits  some  let- 
ters, leaving  them  to  be  easily  supplied  by  the  reader.  It  is  addressed 
to  St.  Agnes,  and  is  a  curious  commingling  of  faith  and  poetic  enthu- 
siasm. Whether  we  are  to  regard  this  address  as  an  in-  prayers  to  the 
vocation  to  the  saint,  after  the  manner  of  the  classical  <iead. 
writers,  or  as  an  expression  of  veneration,  it  is  plain  that  here  is  a 
clear  indication  of  faith  in  the  influence  of  the  dead  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  living. 

No.  2  is  written  in  honor  of  the  martyrs,  Felix  and  Adauctus. 
Nos.  3  and  4  are  from  the  crypt  of  Eusebius  of  the  cemetery  San 
Calisto— No.  4  being  a  restoration  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century 
from  numerous  fragments  found  in  this  cemetery.  The  vertical  in- 
scription in  the  margin  on  each  side  the  main  one  gives  the  name 
of  him  who  prepared  the  work — Furius  Dionysius  Philoculus,  the 
engraver  to  Damasus.     The  monument  is  of  special  interest  in  tell- 
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ing  what  is  not  elsewhere  found;  namely,  that  the  pope  Eusebius, 
A.  D.  310,  died  in  exile  in  Sicily,  whither  he  was  banished  by  Max- 
The  terms  for  entius.  It  is  notable  that  three  terms  are  here  used  in 
chief  pastor.  connection  with  Eusebius  and  Damasus:  episcoposy  rectory 
2Lndpappa.  Much  discussion  has  been  had  respecting  the  meaning 
of  these  words,  and  respecting  the  time  when  the  word  pappa  first 
became  the  official  characterization  of  the  head  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  word  rector^  implies  a  degree  of  authority,  but  can 
hardly  be  claimed  to  carry  with  it  undisputed  and  irresponsible  au- 
thority. It  was  at  times  applied  to  simple  cures.  The  word  pappa 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  to  designate  the  spiritual  relation- 
ship of  those  who  had  been  especially  helpful  as  advisers.  The 
term  was  applied  to  numerous  bishops  in  both  West  and  East,  and 
was  not  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  De  Rossi  has 
affirmed  that  it  was  originally  a  title  of  endearment  rather  than  of 
dignity.  The  term  episcopos  is  the  proper  official  designation  of  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Church,  both  in  the  time  of  Damasus  and  with 
his  successors.  This  is  the  term  whose  meaning  is  fixed  and  definite, 
about  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

No.  9  has  given  occasion  for  much  discussion  as  to  its  teaching. 
Number  of  ^^^  epigraphists  (Marchi  notably)  have  claimed  that 
martyrs  not  reference  is  here  made  to  the  great  multitude  of  victims 
taught.  ^}jQ  perished  during  the  persecutions,  and  it  has  been 

cited  in  proof  of  this  opinion.  But  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to 
press  the  teaching  of  this  inscription  too  far.  The  manifestly  pan- 
egyric character  of  the  writing  may  well  suggest  caution  in  the  in- 
tei*pretation ;  yet  it  is  instructive  in  revealing  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  this  noted  bishop  in  caring  for  the  memory  of  those  who  had  so 
faithfully  witnessed  for  Christ. 

The  eleven  inscriptions  of  Plate  VIII  *  are  from  the  last  half  of 
the  fourth  century.  They  are  of  fixed  date,  this  being  determined  by 
the  consulates  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  themselves.  They  extend 
characterigt!«  ^rom  A.  D.  360  to  the  clbse  of  the  century.  The  char- 
of  Inscriptions  acteristics  of  the  epigraphic  monuments  of  this  period 
of  the  fourth  ^SLve  been  most  carefully  studied,  especially  by  de  Rossi, 
century.  In  his  exhaustive  work '  he  has  given  the  following  as 

among  their  distinguishing  marks :  Frequent  recurrence  of  the  mon- 
ogram of  Christ  in  the  Constantinian  form,  ^;  the  use  of  the  cnici- 
'  form  style  of  this  monogram,  JEt^;  the  association  with  it  of  the  A  Q; 
the  general  absence  of  the  symbolic  anchor  and  fish ;  the  continuation 
of  the  doves;  and  an  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  Latin  language  on 

*  Reduced  from  Plate  Ixii,  vol.  ii,  of  Rollcr'a  Le.s  Calaconibes  de  Rotne, 

*  Horna  Sotterranea^  t.  Hi,  p.  300. 
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the  monuments  of  the  West.  With  few  exceptions  the  simple  ex- 
pressions of  invocation,  as  vivas^  7'efrigera,  etc.,  are  discontinued, 
and  a  style  of  high  panegyric  is  frequently  indulged;  the  day  of 
death  and  even  of  burial  is  usually  mentioned;  and  a  general  pre- 
dominance of  the  expressions  deposituSy  deposition  etc.  These  are 
to  be  regarded  only  as  general  marks  of  the  inscriptions  ^  ^^  ^  ^  .  ^ 
of  this  period;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  affafost  hasty 
style  of  the  epigraphic  monuments  does  not  undergo  a  ^^^^uc^o*^ 
sudden  and  complete  transformation,  but  some  marks  continue  in 
permanence.  No.  1  is  somewhat  rude  of  workmanship,  tending  to 
the  cursive  style.  It  is  considerably  abbreviated,  yet  the  parts  are 
easily  supplied. 

"  His  parents  to  their  most  dearly-beloved  son,  Dionysius,  who 
lived  live  years,  seven  months,  and  nine  days.  Buried  on  the  six- 
teenth before  the  Kalends  of  September,  Constantine  being  for  the 
tenth  time  consul.     In  peace." 

The  connection  here  of  the  A  Q  with  the  monogram  of  Christ 
(said  to  be  the  first  instance  where  these  are  associated  Divinity  of 
on  a  monument  of  fixed  date  *)  certainly  suggests  the  ouist. 
everlastingness  of  the  second  person  of  the  sacred  Trinity.  Yet 
it  would  probably  be  unwarrantable  to  regard  the  presence  of  the 
symbol,  A  S2,  upon  a  monument  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  faith 
of  those  who  caused  its  erection  in  the  deity  of  Christ.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  use  of  the  D*  M*  upon  Christian  burial  monu- 
ments, and  have  seen  that  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  had  prob- 
ably become  a  sort  of  conventional  heading  to  these  inscriptions,  and 
that  little  thought  was  probably  had  of  the  heathen  ignorance  of 
significance  of  the  symbol.  So  also  it  may  be  true  that  Snoe*of  "sym" 
the  placing  of  the  A  Q  upon  the  tombs  of  the  deceased  bote  powibie. 
Christians  may  have  been  without  thought  of  its  deep  dogmatic  im- 
port on  the  part  of  the  sculptor.  But  it  certainly  argues  that 
what  had  once  been  d^ibei*ately  chosen  as  significant  of  the  nat- 
ure and  person  of  Christ  continued,  however  unconsciously,  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  century  as  expressive  of 
their  faith  in  the  eternity  of  that  Lord  in  whose  peace  their  departed 
dead  now  rested. 

The  semper  quiescis  secura  and  dormit  of  No.  2,  the  requievit  in 
pace  of  No.  3,  and  the  hie  '^-prnnescit  of  No.  9  recall  the  question 
whether  these  shall  be  regarded  of  dogmatic  import,  or  are  only  ex- 
pressive of  the  current  belief  of  Christians  in  the  quiet  repose  of  the 
actor  after  the  struggles  of  this  earthly  scene  are  passed. 

In  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  the  high  eulogistic  character  of  many  of 
'  Roller:   Caiacomhes  de  Home,  T.  ii,  p.  81. 
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the  inscriptions  of  this  period  is  illustrated.  Tlie  miroe  sapientOB, 
Eulogistic  ^^^P^^  ccBlestia  qucBrens,  optima  servatrix  legis^  Jideique 
character  of  m-  niagistra  dedity  hie  tumulus  lacrimas  retinely  etc.,  are 
scripUons.  j^^  strong  contrast  with  the  simple  and  expressive  in 
pace  or  the  hie  jacet  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  In  No.  8 
are  the  cleaf-cut  workmanship,  the  regularity  of  the  lettering,  the 
equality  of  the  lines,  as  well  as  the  high  panegyric  of  the  Damasene 
inscriptions,  to  which  allusion  has  elsewhere  been  made. 

No.  10,  of  the  year  397  A.D.,  is  interesting  as  a  genuine  palimp- 
sest; since  on  the  back  is  seen  another  inscription, 
Leo  et  Stojtia  vivi  fecei-unty  while  beneath  the  main 
Latin  inscription  is  found  a  Greek  one  inverted,  of  good  characters, 
and  evidently  of  a  date  much  earlier  than  the  last.  It  reads 
ETTTXIANfl  AOTAQ  GEOT  lOvAIANH  CTN  (6tw).  Thus  on  the 
same  slab  are  found  the  purer  Latin,  the  much  earlier  and  almost 
classical  Greek,  and  over  it  again  the  later  and  corrupt  Latin.  This 
monument  would  also  suggest  that  the  language  of  the  early  Church 
was  the  Greek. 

An  interesting  class  of  objects  in  epigraphical  science  are  the 
qraffitL  They  are  very  widelv  diffused  both  in  pa&:an 
and  Christian  monuments.  Ihey  are  more  numerous 
in  those  places  to  which  pilgrims  and  devotees  resorted  for  worship 
and  meditation,  where  the  sanctity  of  the  persons  interred,  or  the  in- 
spiring memories  of  the  scenes,  transform  the  spots  into  holy  shrines. 
Marked  examples  of  such  graffiti  are  met  in  many  parts  of  the  Orient, 
where  original  inscriptions  have  been  in  a  degree  effaced  by  others  of 
a  later  date,  and  these  in  turn  by  still  others.*  The  examples  on  Christ- 
ian monuments  and  in  sacred  spots  are  very  numerous,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  them  becomes  very  great,  and  many  valuable 
facts,  undoubtedly  concealed  under  the  commingling  of  characters, 
still  elude  the  ingenuity  of  the  epigraphist. 

In  some  portions  of  the  Christian  catacombs  of  Rome  the  graffiti 
have  been  studied  with  great  zeal,  especially  by  de  Rossi,  who  has 
given  a  resume  of  results  in  his  noted  work.'  As  in  the  case  of 
pilgrimages  to  heathen  fanes  the  devotee  was  accustomed  to  inscribe 
a  vow  or  a  prayer,  or  to  leave  a  record  of  his  visit  on  or  near  the 

'  Notable  examples  are  found  at  Dog  River,  in  Syria,  Persepolis,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Kgypt.  "  Those  faintly  cut  emblems  qf  Sesoatris,  those  stern,  cold  soldiers 
of  Ciialdea,  those  inscriptions  in  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic,  each  embodies  a 
history  of  itself,  or  rather  tells  of  one  written  elsewhere,  which  we  long  to  possess." 
Thomson :  The  Land  and  the  Book^  voL  i,  p.  59.  For  Persepolis  see  especially  Fer* 
gussoii  :  Ilustory  of  Architecture. 

^  Roina  Sotterranta:  t.  ii,  tav.  zxxii  and  xxxiiL 
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sacred  shrine,  so  also  in  visiting  the  burial  places  of  saints  and 

iuartyi*8  the  pilgrims  were  desirous  to  indicate  their  feelings.     Fig, 

123  is  a  representation  of  a  small  wall  surface  in  the  ciypt  of  San 

Sisto  in  the  cemetery  of  San  Calisto,  at  Rome.     The  marks  seem  to 

be  mere  scratches  upon  the  mortar,  or  in  some  instances 

are  in  pigment.    The  variety  of  forms  in  the  letters, 

the  different  languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  sometimes  the  almost 


In  San  Oalisto. 


FIff.  188.— Graffiti  from  papal  crypt,  San  Slsto,  Rome. 


barbarous  vernacular  of  a  later  time,  make  a  jumble  of  dates,  of 
sentiments,  and  of  experiences  which,  if  unraveled,  might  doubtless 
furnish  valuable  historic  truths  to  supply  the  hiatuses  now  so  pain- 
fully felt.  The  portions  which  have  been  deciphered  are  entirely 
harmonious  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  well-understood 
inscriptions.  The  views  of  death  are  equally  cheerful,  and  the  joy 
of  the  soul  in  Christ  is  equally  ecstatic. 

Sometimes  the  cross  appears  with  equal  aniis  enclosed  in  a  circle. 
It  is  not  easy  to  detei*mine  how  far  this  may  be  regarded  as  of 
symbolic  import.      The  extreme  school  of  symbolists  would  see 
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in  such  forms  the  teaching  of  the  eternity  of  the  person  symbol- 
ized, as  well  as  the  continuance  in  perpetuity  of  the  doctrine  and 

kingdom 

which  He  has 

established. 

In    Fig.    124 

we    have    an 

example  from 

the  first  quar- 

ter   of    the 

fifth  century. 

''•.**•.       !.J     y     '''        Probably     it 
*'',^^"""-™-'      .''  was    part    of 

"'"•— • '  a  burial  mon- 

Tlg.  lS4.--Cro88  In  circle  with  Inscriptions,  ument,     and 

the  legend  in 
the  circle  was  descriptive  of  the  persons  com- 
memorated, while  the  two  arms  of  the  cross 
bear  the  quite  common  deposita  in  pace,  and 
the  age  of  the  deceased.  Unfortunately, 
the  mutilated  condition  of  the  inscription 
prevents  its  satisfactory  interpretation. 

Fig.  125  furnishes  an  example  of  the  value 
Epiffraphicand  of  archaeological  remains  in  the 
to'Syin^  illustration  of  obscure  points  in 
trated.  history.      It  is  a  small   column 

found  in  1874  among  the  ruins  of  the  Ba- 
silica San  Petronilla,  Rome.*  This  ruined 
basilica  has  already  been  described  (see  pp. 
174-176)  as  situated  above  the  cemeter}''  of 
San  Domitilla,  and  seems  to  have  been  built  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  sanctity  of  persons  interred  beneath.  In  former  times  this 
was  known  as  the  Cemeterium  DomitillcB,  Nerei  et  Achillei,  ad 
PetroniUam  Vid  Ardeatind,  The  reasons  why  Nereus,  Achilleus, 
and  Petronilla  should  be  thus  associated  with  this  cemetery  were 
difficult  to  find, until  the  discovery  of  this  column  and  a  small  frag- 
ment of  a  like  column  with  faint  indications  of  the  representation 
of  a  scene  similar  to  that  depicted  in  Fig.  126.  Here  is  clearly  a 
martyrdom.  The  pursuing  soldier  with  the  deadly  weapon  would 
slay  the  retreating  victim,  ACILLEVS.  The  further  indication  of 
martjTdom  is  the  crown  above  the  cross,  the  triumphits  Chriati, 

1  It  had  fallen  through  the  pavement  of  the  basilica  into  a  lower  gallery  of  the 
cemetery,    v.  Figs.  76,  77. 


FUr.  12&.— Column  from  the 
Basilica  of  PetronlUa.  Martyr- 
dom of  Acblllea. 
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which  is  the  symbol  of  the  martyr's  death  and  triumph.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  other  like  column,  a  small  portion  of  which 
has  been  found,  may  have  similarly  depicted  the  martyr  death  of 
Nereus.  Further  excavations  have  given  abundant  proofs,  also, 
of  the  connection  of  Petronilla  with  this  basilica  and  cemetery. 
The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  cemetery  originally  took 
its  name  from  Domitilla,  to  whom  this  plot  of  land  belonged,  and 
that  its  name  was  afterw^ard  changed  on  account  of  the  interment 
of  these  martyrs  in  the  sacred  precincts.^ 

1  V.  Northcote  and  Browulow:  Roma  Sotterronea,  vol.  i,  pp.  121, 180-183.     Roller: 
Les  Caiacombea  de  Rome^  vol.  ii,  plate  xciv,  No.  4,  p.  331. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

EARLY   CHRISTIAN   POETRY    AND   HYMNOLOGY. 
§  1.  Preliminary  ConMerations. 

Religious  emotions  have  ever  sought  expression  in  poetic  meas- 
ReiatioM  of  ^'  ®'  ^^^  ^^^  poets  of  a  people  have  been  instinct  with 
poetry  and  prophetic  fire,  while  the  prophets  of  religion  clothe 
reunion.  ^jj^^j,  weightiest  utterances  in  poetic  garb.     Poet  and 

prophet  alike  draw  inspiration  from  a  common  source.  Religion 
suggests  to  poetry  its  richest  themes,  while  poetry  furnishes  to  re- 
ligion the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  its  deepest  truths.  The  sa- 
cred song  is  therefore  found  associated  with  every  religion.  The 
heathen  used  it,  the  Hebrews  chanted  it  in  their  temple  service,  the 
untutored  savage  utters  it  in  sacred  grove  or  consecrated  wood. 

Nor  is  the  Christian  religion  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  true 
Te  Deum  Laudamus  had  been  chanted  by  the  angelic  choir  when 
they  announced  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  song  of 
holy  triumph  of  devout  Simeon  and  Elizabeth,  Niinc  Dimittlsy  has 
been  counted  among  the  valued  treasures  of  the  universal  Church.  In 
imitation  of  the  Hebrew  custom  the  first  apostles  had 
inculcated  the  use  of  hymns  in  the  social  gatherings  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  more  public  congregation.  That  these  spir- 
itual songs  were  a  means  of  edification  and  profit  cannot  once  be 
doubted.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  feeble  and  despised 
Church  was  in  circumstances  favourable  to  the  development  of  a 
distinctive  hymnology  or  to  the  origination  of  a  characteristic  music.^ 

The  first  period  of  Christianity  was,  indeed,  filled  with  an  inspi- 
Eariy  christi-  '"^^^^"  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  world  had  never  before  known.  The 
anity  proline  of  founding  of  a  religion  so  new  in  spirit,  which  tended  to 
poetic  themes,  jj^eak  down  the  barriers  of  social  life  and  unite  all  men 

'  "  It  18  probable  that  whatever  of  h jmnology  was  practised  by  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Clmst  was  appropriated  by  tlie  new  Church.  All  the  instructions  of  the 
apostles  agree  with  all  the  traditions  to  conflrm  this  opinion.  Since  during  the  life 
of  St,  Paul  there  could  have  been  no  new  literary  development  in  the  Church,  his 
exhortations  to  the  use  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  must  have  chiefly  referred  to 
what  was  then  extant  in  the  Jewish  Church."  v.  Burgess:  Hymns  and  Homilies  of 
Ephraem  Syrus,  London,  1863,  p.  xxiv.  Still  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  social 
gatherings  there  may  have  been  a  kind  of  improvisation  which  was  the  beginning  of 
an  independent  hymnology. 
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in  one  holy  commanion;  which  presented  so  noble  an  array  of 
witnesses  and  martyrs  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  furnished  support- 
ing power  to  triumph  over  every  form  of  persecution  and  death, 
was  the  occasion  for  awakening  the  true  poetic  spirit  in  the  minds 
of  its  disciples.*  Such  circumstances  are  especially  prolific  of 
themes  of  song.  Nevertheless,  a  degree  of  leisure  is  requisite  to 
set  these  themes  to  harmonious  verse.  While  the  mind  is  at  the 
extremest  stretch  of  action,  or  moved  by  a  consuming  passion,  poetic 
conceptions  may  be  richest,  yet  poetic  versification  is  impossible; 
this  comes  only  from  quiet  contemplation  and  conditions  of  peace.* 

It  must  likewise  be  recollected  that  circumstances  of  danger  and 
persecution  interfered  with  the  growth  and  perfection  y^no^fg^our. 
of  the  Church  services,  and  also  retarded  the  develop-  able  to  metrical 
ment  of  the  metrical  hymn.  Add  to  this  the  fact  be-  '°™** 
fore  referred  to  (pp.  62,  53),  that  the  Church  of  the  firet  two  and 
one  half  centuries  was  somewhat  hesitant  to  cultivate  some  forms 
of  the  fine  arts  because  of  their  suppoi«ed  contaminating  influences 
through  association  with  heathen  practices.  The  threat  to  the 
purity  of  Christian  doctrine  and  life  seemed  so  grave  that  long  after 
Christianity  had  received  recognition  from  the  state  Jerome  wrote: 
"  A  Christian  maiden  should  not  know  what  a  lyre  or  a  flute  is,  or 
what  is  its  use."  The  first  disciples  in  nearly  every  city  were 
from  Jewish  families  who  in  their  wide  dispersion  had  maintained 
the  Hebrew  worship  in  private  houses  or  in  synagogues.  It  would 
therefore  be  antecedently  probable  that  many  elements  ,^^  Psaiter  at 
of  the  Jewish  service  would  at  first  be  incorporated  into  first  in  general 
the  religious  forms  of  these  early  converts.  The  writ-  "*' 
ings  of  the  apostles  confirm  this  presumption.'  The  chanting  of  the 
Psalter  by  the  priest,  and  the  probable  antiphonal  singing  by  the 
congregation,  would  suggest  like  forms  to  the  proselytes  to  the 
new  faith.  The  extent  to  which  the  Church  of  the  first  two  gen- 
erations appropriated  and  adapted  the  then  existing  poetry  and 
music  to  its  own  wants,  is  a  question  that  has  been  sharply  de- 
bated by  archffiologists.  It  is,  however,  generally  con-  Germa  of  a 
ceded  that  intimations  of  a  church  psalmody  and  hym-  ^^jj^i^?^^ 
nology  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  ment. 
Especially  in  the  Apocaly])se  are  met  suggestions  of  hymns  which 
bear  a  distinctively  Christian  stamp. 

'  "Ohrisiianity  begnn  among  a  people  wlio  were  full  of  active  inaagriuation,  and 
of  keenest  sensibility.  They  delighted  to  liave  tlio  heart  aroused  and  the  fancy  ele- 
vated through  appeals  to  the  eye  and  oar."    Herder:  Zerstreuete  Blatter^  5th  Samml. 

'  Schletterer:  Oeschichte  d.  geistlichen  Dichtungen  u,  kirchHchen  Tbnkunst,  Hanover, 
1S69,  8.  54.  '  Burgess:   Op.  ciL^  pp.  zxiii,  zziv. 

18 
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The  gradual  liberation  of  the  disciples  from  the  burdens  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  would  tend  to  eliminate  Jewish  elements  from  the 
public  services,  and  lead  to  the  preparation  of  a  liturgy  in  harmony 
with  the  needs  of  an  independent  and  distinctive  Church.'  The 
sharp  contrasts  between  the  monotheistic  belief  of  the  Christians 
Further  influ-  ^^^  t^c  prevalent  polytheism,  their  adoration  of  the  now 
encea.  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  the  inspiring  and  supporting 

doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  quite  prevalent  expectation 
that  the  Lord  would  soon  return  to  awaken  the  sleeping  saints  to 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  of  a  universal  kingdom,  turned  the 
thought  away  from  systems  which  now  seemed  to  them  obsolete, 
and  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  hymnology  new  in  form 
and  content. 

No  extended  description  of  the  public  Christian  services  of  the 
first  two  centuries  by  contemporary  writers  has  been  preserved;  we 
are  therefore  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a  somewhat  imperfect 
•confoundi  induction.  The  early  fathers  and  the  "  Apostolic  Con- 
•of  "hymn"  stitutions "  associate  prayers  with  the  song  of  thanks- 
aod  prayer.  giving.*  They  were  regarded  as  like  in  spirit.  They 
.also  seem  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  "  hymn  "  through  fear  that 
their  worship  of  the  one  God  and  Christ  might  be  confounded  with 
that  of  the  heathen,  who  were  accustomed  to  sing  "  hymns  "  in  praise 
•of  their  divinities.' 

"  Psalm  "  and  "  ode  "  are  the  usual  tei-ms  used  to  describe  these 
writings  and  exercises.  Although  no  hymns  from  the  first  or 
second  century  have  been  preserved  to  our  day,  and  no  mention  of 
The  probable  any  composer  of  hymns  is  found  in  the  records  of  the 
iT'sewnd^n-  ^^^  ^^^  centuries,^  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  safely  in- 
tury.  ferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the 

few  incidental  allusions  to  the  early  ritual,  that  hymns  were  com- 
posed and  existed  in  written  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.* 

*  *'  Even  if  llie  Psalms  of  the  Old  Toslanient  could,  at  ihe  beginning:,  have  expressed 
all  the  deep  feelings  o''  the  Christian  heart,  ilio  very  use  of  these  would  have  aroused 
in  the  worshiper  a  desire  for  new  hymns  which  their  peculiar  gifts  and  inspiration 
would  have  created."  v.  Rambach:  Anthologie  chrisUicher  Gesunge  aus  alien  Jahr- 
■hundciUm  der  Kirche,  Bd.  i,  s.  4. 

*t'.  Aiijfusti :  Handfnich  der  chrisUichen  Archaologie^  Leipzig,  1836,  Bd.  ii,  s.  10. 
'  Angtisti :   Op.  n't,  Bd.  il.a.  113.     Contra,  Bohmer:  ChrisL-kirchliche  Wissensclwft^ 
Breslnu,  1836,  Bd.  ii,  s.  335. 

*  Witli  the  possible  exo<»piion  of  the  Pedagogus  of  Clement,  and  the  Gloria  in 
ExceUtis. 

*  F;ii«rbins:  Hvit  Eccl,  v,  28,  where  a  writer  from  the  end  of  the  second  century 
is  represented  as  answering  the  Artemonites  by  appealing  to  a  great  number  of 
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Mdnter  has  given  the  folio  wing  brief  summary  of  his  investigations: 
1.  The  congregations  of  the  apostolic  period  used  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving in  their  public  worship.  2.  They  also  used  these  Mftnter's  cou- 
hymns  on  the  occasion  of  their  sacred  feasts,  the  Agapae,  elusions, 
etc.  3.  The  sacred  song  was  set  to  music,  and  chanted  by  the 
entire  congregation.  4.  These  hymns  and  psalms  which  the  early 
Christians  used  were  not  all  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, but  some  were  of  their  own  origination  and  composition. * 
Witli  regard  to  the  meagreness  of  our  information  relative  to  this 
subject,  he  suggests  that  it  should  cause  no  surprise  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  only  merest  fragments  of  the  history  of  the  early 
Church  have  been  preserved,  while  the  larger  part  of  causes  of  mea- 
what  may  have  been  written  has  been  irrevocably  lost;  irreness  of  in- 
tbat  since  the  hymns  were  kept  w^ith  the  other  books  'o"*™***®*^- 
of  the  Church,  they  may,  therefore,  have  furnished  a  special  reason 
for  persecution  when  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Christians  were 
hunted  out  and  destroyed. 

That  the  number  of  these  hymns  must  have  been  quite  limited, 
as  compared  with  the  number  in  later  times,  seems  probable  from 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  early  Christians  were  uncultured  and  not 
in  circumstances  to  patronize,  much  less  to  cultivate,  the  fine  arts. 
Moreover,  at  a  still  later  date  the  councils  of  the  Church  were 
much  divided  in  opinion  relative  to  the  introduction  conduary  d©- 
of  hymns  other  than  from  the  Psalter  into  the  public  cisions  di- 
services;  therefore,  the  writing  of  them  received  little  ^®"®* 
encouragement  even  by  those  who  possessed  the  requisite  gifts  and 
culture.* 

The  hesitation  of  Christian  councils  and  bishops  to  sanction  the 
use  of  other  metrical  compositions  than  the  Psaltery  and  inspired 
utterances  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  finds  its  partial 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  heretical  leaders  were  among  the 
earliest  patrons  of  hymnology,  and  were  the  first  to  introduce  into 
the  public  worship  a  greater  regularity  and  pomp.  By  this  means 
multitudes  were  attracted  from  the  orthodox  service,  and  the  spread 
of  the  Gnostic  heresy  was  greatly  promoted. 

On  the  propriety  of  using  other  metrical  compositions  than  the 
Psalms  of  David  synods  and  councils  were  not  agreed.     In  most 

nucient  hymns  whose  theme  was  the  praise  of  Clirist  "  Psalmi  quoque  et  cantica 
fratnim  jam  pridem  a  fidcHbus  conscriptn  Ciirisium  Verbum  Dei  concelebrant,  divin- 
itaicm  ct  tribtiendo."  Also  the  custom  of  Paul  of  Samosnta  in  changing  the  praise 
Iiymns  designed  to  be  sung  to  Christ  to  tho'^e  praising  himseir,  is  a  further  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  hymns  and  music. 

»  Ueberdie  dlleste  dirisUiche  Potsie,  ss.  18.  19.  *  Op.  at,  pp.  30,  31. 
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instances  their  decisions  were  very  cautiously  expressed.  By  some 
none  but  the  Psalter  was  permitted.  Nevertheless,  the  eastern 
fathers,  Chrysostom,  Ephraem  of  Syria,  and  others  had  ventured  to 
The  Greek  introduce  hymns  of  their  own  composition,  whose  use  had 
h^i^^r^  greatly  added  to  the  fervor  of  devotion,  and  had  been 
of  hymns.  powerful  in  recalling  to  the  orthodox  fold  many  whom 
the  alluring  service  of  the  heretical  sects  had  led  astray.  The 
character  of  most  of  the  early  sacred  poetry  which  has  reached  us 
hardly  permits  it  to  be  classified  with  hymnology.  Even  the  very 
prolific  poet  of  the  Greek  church,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  has  not  con- 
tributed a  single  poem  which  deserves  the  name  of  hymn.^  Indeed, 
there  is  a  most  marked  contrast  between  the  productive  power  of 
the  early  and  the  modern  Church  with  respect  to  the  number  and 
character  of  sacred  poems.  It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate 
Small  number  hymns  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Syrian  churches,  prior 
of  hymns.  to  the  sixth  century,  would  not  equal  those  found  in 

the  ordinary  collections  used  by  the  churches  of  our  day.  Ram- 
bach  '  has  affirmed  that  the  total  number  of  Latin  hymns  and  sen- 
tences which  were  in  use  prior  to  the  fourteenth  century  did  not  ex- 
ceed four  hundred.  This  arose,  not  so  much  from  the  want  of  proper 
gifts  as  from  the  ends  had  in  view  by  the  writers  of  these  poetic 
Reason  of  the  Compositions.  Much  of  their  poetry  was  of  a  dogmatic 
fewness  of  character,  and  was  intended  to  advocate  a  doctrine  or 
Rood  hymns,  combat  a  heresy  rather  than  to  contribute  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  worshiper.* 

We  must  also  be  reminded  that  the  general  use  of  hymnbooks  in 
the  public  service  of  the  early  Church  is  not  once  to  be  supposed. 
While  the  diffusion  of  books  in  the  Imperial  period  was  very 
considerable,  and  the  multiplying  of  manuscripts  was  compara- 
tively inexpensive,*  from  the  best  authorities  to  which  we  have 
access  it  is  inferred  that  in  many  instances  large  congregations  had 
but  few  copies  of  the  hymns  which  were  in  use.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  by  frequent  repetition  the  worshippers  committed  the 
hymns  to  memory,  and,  where  permitted,  also  sang  the  tunes  and 
chants  by  rote.  In  studying  subjects  of  this  character  the  investi- 
gator must,  as  far  as  possible,  transfer  himself  to  the  times,  and 
And  of  aids  to  realize  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  early  Christ- 
public  service,  ians.  It  must  be  considered  how  many  arrangements 
of  the  service  of  the  modern  Church  have  sprung  from  the  ease  of 

^Angusti:  Ilandbuch'chnst.  ArcJi.,  Bd.  ii,  p.  128. 

*  Anthologie,  ii,  8.  «  AugiiPti :    Op,  cit.,  B.  v,  c.  4,  ii. 

*  i\  Uhlhorn:  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  ITeathenisWy  p.  24.  Merivale;  ITisL  of 
the  Romans  under  Vie  Empire,  vol.  vi,  p.  232. 
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multiplying  Bibles,  hymnbooks,  catechisms,  etc.,  by  means  of  the 
art  of  printing.  . 

The  partial  exclusion  of  the  private  members  of  the  early  Church 
from  participation  in  the  singing  is  attributable  far  more  to  their 
want  of  training  in  the  arts  of  poetiy  and  music  than  to  the  arbi- 
trariness of  church  ofhcials.  While  by  the  fourth  century  the  new 
religion  had  made  very  wide  and  important  conquests,  it  neverthe- 
less seems  probable  that  most  of  the  professed  Christian  communi- 
ties enjoyed  but  limited  means  of  cultivating  the  arts  to  which  the 
grandeur  and  impressiveness  of  public  worship  are  so  largely  due. 
Not  till  a  later  period  did  the  singing-schools  of  Rome,  Fulda,  Metz, 
St.  Gallen,  etc.,  prepare  the  clergy  to  lead  the  congregation  in  por- 
tions of  the  singing  service.  By  the  study  of  the  early  hymnology 
we  are  impressed  with  its  comparative  poverty.  The  depth  of  de- 
votional feeling  and  the  perfection  of  rhythm  which  characterize 
the  mediaeval  and  the  modern  hymn  are  largely  wanting.  The  dig- 
nity and  high  inspiration  which  have  characterized  public  worship 
since  the  reformers  joined  the  perfected  hymn  to  appropriate  music, 
and  thus  brought  the  singing  to  the  entire  congregation,  could  not 
have  been  attained  even  in  the  most  imposing  churches  of  Constan- 
tinople, Antioch,  Milan,  or  Rome. 

§2.  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Syrian  Church, 

Syria  was  the  native  land  of  Christian  hymnology.  To  that  city 
where  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians  probably  belongs  the 
honor  of  introducing  the  formal  hymn  into  the  public  services  of  the 
Church,  A  questionable  tradition  contained  in  Socrates  *  says  that 
Ignatius,  the  first  Christian  bishop  of  Antioch,  used  the  Antioch  the 
antiphonal  hynm  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  mother  city, 
century.  From  this  very  brief  reference  no  definite  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  hynm  or  of  its  relative  prominence  in  the  pub- 
lic service  may  be  gained. 

By  other  means,  however,  the  history  of  Syrian  hymnology  can 
be  traced  with  little  interruption  to  the  second  or  early  portion 
of  the  third  century.  In  Syria,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  Gnostic 
heresy  sought  to  propagate  itself  through  the  means  of  sacred  poetry 
and  hymns.     The  philosophic  theologian,  Bardesanes,  who  flourished 

*  Hiat  EccLy  lib.  vi,  c.  8.  "  Jam  vero  didamua,  unde  consuetude  hymnorum,  qui  in 
Eoclesia  altemis  decantantuFf  initium  ceperit,  Ignatius  Antiochte  qii»  est  in  Syria, 
tertius  a  Petro  apostolo  Upiscopus.  qui  cum  apostolis  ipsis  multum  versalus  est, 
vinionem  Yidit  angelorum  Sanctam  Trinitatem  hymnis  altema  vice  decantatis  colian- 
dantium :  et  formam  canendi  in  ea  visionem  expressam  ecclesiss  Antiochanae  trudidit. 
Unde  ilia  traditio  in  omnibus  ecclesiia  recepta  est" 
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in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century  at  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  was 
The  hymns  of  aniong  the  earliest  writers  of  hymns  which  were  used 
the  Guostics.  by  the  heretical  churches  of  the  East.  While  with  a 
single  exception  his  writings  have  been  lost,  we  are  informed  by 
Ephraem,  the  Syrian,  that  he  composed  one  hundred  and  fifty  hymns 
in  imitation  of  the  Psalter.  By  clothing  his  peculiar  tenets  in  the 
enchanting  forms  of  song  he  seriously  threatened  the  purity  of  the 
Syrian  church.*  Multitudes  were  drawn  away  from  the  true  faith. 
His  skill  as  a  composer  of  music  was  equal  to  his  poetic  gifts;  for  it 
is  certain  that  he  gave  name  to  tunes  which  were  afterward  appro- 
priated by  the  orthodox  party.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the 
influence  of  these  hymns  was  perpetuated.*  The  orthodox  teachers 
became  alarmed.  To  arrest  the  evil  tendencies  they  saw  that  like 
Ephraem  of  means  must  be  used.  Ephraem,  deacon  of  Edessa,  a 
Edessa.  contemporary  and  friend  of   Basil  the  Great,  entered 

upon  this  work  with  intensest  zeal.  He  organized  female  choirs,* 
taught  them  hymns  which  embodied  sublimest  spiritual  sentiments, 
set  to  song  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  nativity,  baptism,  passion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Lord,  and  required  the  deaconesses 
to  assemble  in  the  church  on  all  Sabbaths  and  feast  days.  On  these 
occasions  he  was  present  as  leader  to  teach  them  musical 
'™^  notation  and  the  laws  of  poetic  rhythm.     He  believed 

tliat  this  was  the  surest  means  of  gaining  the  goodwill  and  kindly 
aid  of  the  people,  and  of  breaking  the  power  of  his  opponents.* 
Sozomen  *  informs  us  that  from  that  time  the  Syrians  sang  the  odes 
of  Ephraem  according  to  the  methods  indicated  by  Harmonius,'  the 

'  Ephraem  of  Syria,  in  his  Homilies  against  Heresies,  bears  frequent  testimony  to 
the  influence  of  BardesHuea. 

*  "  For  these  thinps  Bardesanes  Uttered  in  his  writings — 
Ho  composed  odep,  And  mingled  tiiera  with  music; 

He  harmonized  Psalms  And  inirodticed  measures.*' — ^Homily  68,  Against  Heretics. 

"  In  the  resorts  of  Bardesanes  Are  songs  and  melodies. 

For  seeing  that  young  persons  Loved  sweet  music. 

By  the  harmony  of  his  songs  He  corrupted  their  minds." — Homily  1. 

V.  Buigess's  translation,  Hymns  and  Homilies  ofEphrasm  Syrus,  pp.  xix  and  xxxi. 

*  Burgess  translates  this  term,  "  Daughters  of  the  convent**  Hymns  and  HomiUes^ 
p.  xxxviii. 

■  *  Acta  St.  EproRmy  c  xxii. 

*  Hist  Ecdes.j  lib.  iii,  cap.  xvi,  **  Ex  eo  tempore  Syri  jnxta  nameros  canUcorum 
Harmonii  scripta  Ephraim  psallere  solent." 

*  If  the  accounts  of  Sozomen  and  Tlieodoret  can  be  relied  upon,  Harmoniua,  the  son 
of  Bardesanes,  reduced  the  Syrian  literature  to  measures  and  musical  laws  which  had 
been  suggested  by  tlie  Greeks.  He  also  adapted  these  to  the  uses  of  choirs,  and  by 
the  beauty  of  his  compositions  allured  his  hearers  to  embrace  the  heretical  doctriniw. 
Sozomen:  Life  of  Ephraem,  lib.  iii,  cap.  16.     Theodoret:  Hist  Eccl,  lib.  iv,  cap.  29. 
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8011  rii  Bardesanes;  and  Theodoret  affirms  that  these  hymns  proved 
to  be  efficacious  medicine  to  arrest  the  spread  of  heresy. 

The  number  of  Ephraem's  poems  is  unknown.*    It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  numerous,  and  covered  a  very  wide  his  poems  nu- 
range  of  subjects — theology,  exegesis,  hymnology,  etc.   merous. 
His  hymns  were  widely  used  botli  by  the  schismatic  sects  of  the 
Syrian  church  and  by  the  orthodox  Christians  of  the  East. 

Of  the  metrical  laws  governing  these  Syrian  poems  little  is  known. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  meters  were  regulated  by  the  Their  metrical 
number  of  the  syllables,  and  not  by  the  quantity,  as  in  prindpiee. 
Greek  and  Latin  verse.  The  Latin  and  Greek  could  vary  the  number 
of  syllables  in  a  verse  according  to  their  quantity,  but  the  Syrian  seems 
to  have  adhered  rigidly  to  the  syllabic  order,  and  thus  greatly  hin- 
dered the  beauty,  flexibility,  and  variety  of  utterance  which  produce 
the  greatest  charm. 

"  The  strophes  vary  in  length  from  four  verses  to  twelve,  sixteen, 
and  even  twenty.  Many  of  them  are  uniform  in  their  structure, 
every  verse  containing  the  same  number  of  syllables;  but  others  are 
studiously  varied,  exhibiting  great  art  and  labor  in  their  BurgeaB^sopin- 
construction.  .  .  .  Indeed,  Ephraem  seems  to  have  had  ion. 
a  nice  ear  for  variety,  and  if  what  has  already  been  said  respecting 
the  dislike  of  his  countrymen  to  the  monotony  of  the  psalms  is  cor- 
rect, he  must  have  gratified  the  most  fastidious  seeker  of  novelties."  * 

The  attention  given  by  Ephraem  to  antiphonal  singing,  by  which 
the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  public  assemblies  could  be  pro- 
moted, compelled  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  liturgy.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Church  of  his  own  time  were  varied  and  noble,  and  the 
influence  of  his  labors  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  hymnology 
was  positive  and  widespread. 

The  following  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  his 
poetry:  • 

Canon  LX. 
necessity  for  preparation  for  death. 

1. 

Pit)'  me,  0  Ftttlier  I  in  iljy  tender  mercy, 
And  at  thy  tribtiual,  let  thy  love  be  with  me ; 

'  There  lias  been  a  tendency  to  ascribe  to  him  every  thin^  extant  in  tiie  metrical 
forms  of  Bardesanea  and  Hnrmonin.s,  and  which  was  used  in  the  Syrian  aacred  offices. 
But  this  is  evidently  erroneous.  Many  metrical  compositiona  in  iho  Kphraemitic 
rhythm  are  plainly  the  work  of  other  hands,  v.  Asseroun :  BiblioHieca  (hientaliSt 
torn,  i,  p.  60. 

•  Burgess:  Op,  ctV.,  p.  liv. 

•  Translated  by  Burgess  :  Mehieal  Hymns  of  Ephraein  Syrwt,  pp.  56,  57. 
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And  make  me  to  rise  up  from  the  dust, 

In  tlie  day  when  thy  standard  shall  be  revealed. 

0  Fatlier  I  whose  loviugkindness  formed  me, 

And  who  at  the  first  fashioned  our  image ; 

Let  tliy  nod  raise  our  bodies  again, 

lu  tlie  day  when  the  world  is  destroyed* 

2. 

At  the  appearing  of  Jesus  our  King, 
Example   of  The  buried  of  all  ages  shall  stand  up ; 

tats  poetry.  His  living  voice  shall  ©ill  loudly, 

And  awaken  every  sleeper ; 

What  terror  shall  be  U)  all  men, 

"When  tiie  thrones  are  set  in  order  I 

How  will-  the  wicked  be  confounded. 

And  all  be  turned  into  hell! 

3. 
Tlie  day  of  jud^^ment  is  ai  hand, 
And  all  faults  shall  be  disclosed; 
Who  then  can  be  pure  in  thy  sight, 
In  the  hour  when  the  books  are  opened? 
For  there  are  no  penitents, 
No  offerers  of  supplications; 
For  tliat  is  the  day  of  diKim 
In  whidi  no  word  or  speech  is  uttered! 

§  8.  The  Greek  Hymnology, 

While  no  hymns  in  the  present  collections  of  the  Greek  Church, 
or  which  are  used  in  its  authorized  service,  are  older  than  the  eighth 
century,  sacred  poetic  compositions  in  Greek  by  the  fathers  of  that 
The  Pedaana-  church  probably  date  from  the  second.^  The  well-known 
t«  of  Clement  work  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  PedagoguSy  written  pri- 
of  Alexandria,  jj^g^^ily  for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  closes  with  two  hymns  which  were  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  religions  fervor  of  the  worshipper.  Both  are  clearly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  opposition  to  the  growing  and 
threatening  heresies.  These  are  probablj*^  the  oldest  Christian  hymns 
which  have  been  preserved  to  our  day.*  They  have  often  been  trans- 
lated, yet  are  not  easily  adjusted  to  the  wants  of  the  modem  Church." 

'  Augnsti ;  Denkwurdigkeiten^  Bd.  v,  s.  292. 

'  Daniel:  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  iii,  pp.  3,  4.  This  opinion  of  Daniel  has  been 
controverted.  Some  good  archaeologists  regard  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  of  earlier 
origin.     Rambach:  AnthoU>gie  christlicher  Gesdnge^  Bd.  i,  s.  35. 

'  Probably  Dr.  Dexter's  free  modernization  is  the  happiest  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  English — "Shepherd  of  Tender  Youth,"  etc.  Piper:  Evangdischer  KaHendeXy 
1868,  ss.  17-39,  has  given  the  text  and  an  excellent  German  translation,  as  well  as 
a  good  analypis.  and  a  good  literal  translation  has  been  given  by  Schaflf :  Hisiory  of 
tlie  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii,  p.  230. 
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Gregory  Nazianzen,  of  true  Christian  parentage,  was  educated 
in  the  best  schools  of  Csesarea,  Alexandria,  and  Athens.  He  had 
for  fellow-students  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  the  future  emperor, 
Julian  the  Apostate.  His  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  Gregory  of 
of  the  Church  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Constan-  Nazianzen. 
tinople,  and  his  florid,  fervent  eloquence,  joined  to  a  lowly  humility 
of  manner  and  life,  were  the  means  of  restoring  many  churches  of 
his  diocese  to  the  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  forty  years  be- 
fore. His  poems  were  numerous,  and  glowed  with  a  true  religious 
fervor  well  suited  to  stimulate  the  Christian  life.  Nevertheless, 
scarcely  a  trace  of  his  poetry  is  preserved  in  the  authorized  oflice- 
books  of  the  Greek  Church.* 

Synesius  of  Ptolemais,  a  well-trained  scholar,  became  bishop  of 
his  city  late  in  life.    Many  notices  of  his  poetic  writings 
are  found  in  the  Christian  fathers,  but  only  ten  poems 
have  been  preserved.     While  he  had  a  reputation  among  his  con- 
temporaries for   great   poetic  gifts,   his  poems  were  but  poorly 
adapted  to  the  public  religious  services,  and  have  never  been  incor- 
porated into  the  authorized  collections  of  the  Eastern  Church.     His 
influence  as  a  writer  of  hymns  seems  to  have  been  considerable, 
but  it  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  the 
philosophic  adages  of  the  pagan  schools,  and  by  his 
too  careful  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  heathen  poets.*    In  his 
hymns  Platonic  notions  obscure  and  well-nigh  supplant  Christian 
doctrine. 

While  the  surviving  poems  of  Gregory,  Synesius,  Euthimius,  and 
Sophronius  exhibit  considerable  regularity,  and  some  may  be  re- 
duced to  metrical  order  as  of  anapests  and  nambics.  Decadence  of 
Greek  poetry  had  already  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  «cred  poetry. 
Eastern  Church  had  yielded  to  the  prevalent  artificiality  and 
clamor  for  the  strange  and  the  extravagant  in  poetic  foim  and 
content. 

1  RambAch :    Op,  dt.,  p.  48.    For  a  translation  and  note  of  hia  Ilof;  6^  XSyoi 

wrepoivTec;  wf  aipa^  v,  Daniel:  Thesawus  Hymnologicus^  etc.,  iii,  11.    Also  Schaff : 

Chrisl  in  Song: 

.    "  Where  are  the  winged  words  ? 

Lost  in  the  air,"  etc. 

*v.  Christ  and  Paranikas:  AnUiologia  Grcecacarminum  ChrisUanorum^  Lipsite,  1871. 
This  work  lias  been  tlie  means  of  awakening  new  interest  in  the  Greek  hymnology. 
Its  four  prolegomena  are  packed  with  learned  discussion.  1.  On  the  Greek  Christ- 
ian poets.  2.  On  tlie  different  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  hymns.  3.  On  the  rhyth- 
mical laws  of  the  Byzantine  hymns.  4.  On  the  Byzantine  music.  This  work  gives 
the  first  place  to  Synesius,  and  reproduces  in  excellent  form  the  Greek  of  liis  ten 
surviving  hymns. 
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Anatolias,  of  Constantinople,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, endeavored  to  drop  the  classic  metre,  and  to  de- 
velop  a  form  of  poetry  more  in  harmony  with  the  wants 
and  spirit  of  the  Church.  In  this  he  was  but  partially  successful. 
Neale  has  given  an  English  version  of  the  hymn  on  Christ  stilling 
the  tempest  {(^wjiegd^  rptKv/i/of),  which  ranks  among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  Greek  hymnology: 

1. 
Fierce  was  the   wild  billow 

Durk  WHS  tlie  night : 
Oars  l«l»ore»l  heavily; 

Foam  gleamed  witii  white; 
Mariners  trembled ; 

Peril  was  ui^^h ; 
Then  said  the  Son  of  God, 

"Peace  I  it  is  I." 

2. 
Ridge  ot  the  mountain  wave, 

Lower  tliy  crest ! 
Wail  of  Eiiroclydon 

Be  thou  at  rest  I 
Peril  con  none  be — 

Sorrow  must  fl}* — 
Where  saith  the  Light  of  light, 

"Peace I  it  is  I." 

3. 

Jesus,  deliverer! 

Come  thou  to  me ; 
Soothe  thoii  my  voyaging 

Over  life's  seal 
Thou,  when  the  storm  of  death 

Roars,  sweeping  by, 
Whisper,  O  Triitli  of  truth  I 

"  Peace  I  it  is  I." 

Even  less  satisfactory  were  the  attempts  of  Nonnus  of  Panopolis  in 
Egypt,  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  and  of  Paul  Silentiarius.*  Most 
of  the  Greek  hymnology  of  the  first  five  and  one  half  centuries  lacks 
the  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  depth  which  characterized  the  life 
of  the  earlier  Church.     A  complete  collection  of  the  hymns  and 

'  Tlie  description  (eK<l>paatg)  of  Sjiint  Sophia,  in  poetic  measure,  by  Paul  Silentiarius 
has  helped  us  more  fully  to  npprccinte  the  grandeur  of  this  temple,  and  the  dedica- 
tory services  herein  described  illu>trHte  the  ritual  of  the  Enstem  Church  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  This  work  has  been  translated  and  ably  annotated  by  Dr.  Ear- 
tum  in  the  appendix  to  SaIzeiil)erQ:\s  work:  "^  Alt-christiiclie  Baudenkmale  van  Cbn- 
stantinople  vom  V bis  XllJahrhundert  Berlin,  1854. 
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cliauts  of  this  c'jurch  during  the  first  six  centuries  furnishes  little 
that  can  worthily  compare  with  the  richer  and  more  devotional  spirit 
of  the  West.' 

1 4.  The  Poetry  and  Hymnology  of  the  Weetem  Church. 

To  estimate  the  originality  and  creative  power  of  the  poets  of  the 
Western  Church  it  is  necessary  to  make  careful  discriminations. 
The  ecclesiastical  poetry  of  the  first  centuries  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes;  namely,  the  descriptive  or  narrative,  two  kinds  o( 
frequently  employing  high  panegyric,  and  the  lyric,  ««cred  poetry, 
which  took  the  form  of  sacred  hymns  and  songs.*  The  first  con- 
forms quite  closely  to  the  then  prevalent  type  and  spirit.  This 
style  only  had  been  successfully  cultivated  by  the  later  Roman 
poets.  Both  heathen  and  Christians  alike  imitated  the  writers 
of  the  classic  period,  who  had  made  the  exploits  of  gods  and 
heroes  the  theme  of  their  noblest  verse.  The  descriptive  and  nar- 
rative poetry  of  the  Roman  world  during  the  first  three  Christian 
centuries  is,  however,  characterized  by  an  extravagance  of  panegyric 
which  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  literature  of  the  golden  age. 
Nor  are  the  Christian  writers  of  the  same  period  seem-  ^  Wgh  pane- 
ingly  more  chaste  in  style  or  more  sober  in  the  treatment  k^^*^- 
of  their  themes.  The  lives  and  fate  of  their  martyred  heroes  and 
saints  being  the  favorite  subjects  which  they  treat,  their  style  is  en- 
tirely conformable  to  heathen  models.  To  make  known  to  the 
world  the  history  of  those  who  had  given  their  lives  to  attest  the 
verity  of  the  new  religion,  to  exhibit  the  mighty  supporting  power 
and  completest  victory  of  faith,  and  to  awaken  in  others  a  burning 
zeal  for  the  truth  as  it  was  in  Jesus,  were  the  high  aims  of  these 

'  From  the  splendid  qualities  of  liie  Hellenic  "  ind,  and  from  the  rich  inheritance 
wliich  the  Greeks  of  the  first  eenturiea  had  entered  into,  we  might  antecedently  ex- 
pect mud  i  fiom  the  hymnology  of  this  church.  These  expectations  are,  however, 
sadly  disappointed.  The  classic  age  of  hymnology  in  the  Eastern  Church  did  not 
begin  before  about  A.  D.  660,  hence  lies  outside  of  the  period  of  our  inquiry.  The 
iconoclastic  controversy  gave  in.«piration  to  tlio  hymnology.  This  Greek  sacred 
poetry  is  of  immense  volume,  filling,  according  to  Neale  (v.  Hymns  of  ike  Eastern 
Church,  Introduction,  p.  xli),  4,000  closely  printed,  double-column  quarto  pages. 
This  mass  of  material  is  becoming  somewhat  better  known  to  the  West  through 
the  devoted  labors  of  Neale  in  England,  Cardinal  Pitra  in  Italy,  Vormbaum  {DanieVe 
Theaaurw^  vol.  lii)  and  Christ  in  Germany.  Yet  the  judsrment  of  Neale  with  regard 
to  the  Mencsa  (the  books  containing  the  services  for  each  month)  is  generaUy 
accepted  as  just:  "They  contain  a  deluge  of  worthless  compositions;  tautology 
till  it  becomes  almost  sickening;  the  merest  commonplace  again  and  again  decked  in 
the  tawdry  shreds  of  tragic  language,  and  twenty  or  thirty  times  repeating  the 
same  thought  in  slightly  varying  terms."  v.  Op.  dt.^  4th  ed.,  p.  88. 

*B&hr:   Gesdiichie  der  romiache  LiieraJtiir,  bd.,  iv,  §1. 
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narrative  and  descriptive  poems.  Somewhat  later  is  noticed  a  ten- 
CJhristian  doc5.  ^^^^7  ^^  8^*  ^^^  Christian  doctrine  to  poetic  measure, 
trine  In  poeUo  and  to  clothe  the  biblical  narratives  in  poetic  garb.  To 
*^™*  supply  the  lack  of  copies  of  the  sacred  books,  their 

most  important  truths  were  taught  to  the  Christian  congregations 
in  the  popular  hexameter  verse.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
heathen  and  Christian  poets  was  that  the  latter  adhere  strictly  to 
the  truths  of  history,  and  there  was  in  their  writings  a  spirit  which 
could  be  inspired  only  by  a  system  that  cared  for  the  sufferings  of 
humanity,  and  could  cast  light  on  the  destiny  of  the  race.* 

The  other  class  of  Christian  poetry  was  wholly  different.  Even 
Lyric  poetiyan  ^^  the  golden  age  of  Roman  literature  lyric  poetiy  seems 
exouc  In  Borne,  ^q  have  been  an  exotic,*  while  during  the  first  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  it  had  become  almost  totally 
neglected :  it  was  revived  through  certain  noted  poems  which 
belong  to  its  hymnology.  It  was  animated  by  a  spirit  wholly 
novel,  and  it  evinced  a  noteworthy  richness  and  originality.  Its 
High  character  introduction  into  the  common  services  of  the  Church 
of  Christian  required  that  it  be  simple,  earnest,  and.  popular.  Some 
lyric.  ^£  ^YiQ  descriptive  and  narrative  poetry  of  the  fourth 

century  is  in  imitation  of  the  masters  of  the  best  period  of  Roman 
literature,  while  the  lyrics  are  original  not  only  in  their  spirit 
and  depth  of  feeling,'  but  in  their  rhythmic  forms  as  well.  In 
this  species  of  literature  the  Christian  Church  of  the  fourth  century 
stands  out  in  bold  and  honorable  relief.* 

The  poems  sometimes  ascribed  to  Tertullian,  because  in  some 
manuscripts  they  are  associated  with  his  name,  are  probably  the 
production  of  a  later  author.      Several  works  of  this  nature,  as 

*  "The  old  liymns,  from  Ambrose  to  Gregory  tlie  Great,  atill  bear  in  their  earnest 
and  powerful  lineaments  the  portrait  of  the  conquering  martyr  period  of  the  Church. 
Their  entire  content  is  derived  from  the  new  and  sublime  view  of  the  world  which, 
in  opposiUon  to  the  scope  of  Iieathon  ihought,  sustained  and  filled  ihe  souls  of  the 
Christians.  Subsequently  there  was  deveh  ped  much  tiiat  was  more  delicate  and  cul- 
tured, but  seldom,  if  ever,  lias  there  been  seen  any  thing  of  greater  purity  and  sim- 
plicity."    Wackemagel :  Daa  dtnitscke  Kirchcnlied,  Preface, 

•Bahr:   Oet€h.d.  rom.  Lit,  Bd.  iv,  s.  2. 

•Bilhr:   Op.  dt,  Bd.  iv,  s.  10.    Augnsii:  Denkwurdigkeiten,  Bd.  v,  8.  292. 

***The  hymnology  of  tl»e  Western  Church  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
Three  eras  of  principal  eras.  The  first,  which,  borrowing  a  term  from  architecture. 
lAtln  hym-  we  may  name  the  Romanesque  period,  extends  to  the  conclusion  of 
nology.  jj^Q  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  is,  as  a  general  thing,  dis- 

tinguished by  the  absence  of  rhyme.  ...  In  this  period  the  Church  w^s  unshack- 
ling herself  from  the  fetters  of  metre;  in  the  second  she  was  bringing  out  all  the  ca- 
pabilities of  rhyme;  in  the  third  she  submitted  to  the  slavish  bondage  of  a  revived 
paganism."    Neale:  MedtoBval  Hymns  and  Seq^Jtences^  hrm^oxi^  1861,  Introduction. 
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MarciOy  dejudlcio  Domini^  Genesis^  Sodoma,  etc.,  both  from  inter- 
nal evidence  of  style  and  content,  as  well  as  f rom  posi-  poems  aurib- 
tive  testimony,  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  considerably  SJfuannotgenl 
later  than  that  of  Tertullian.     Many  poems  bearing  his  uine. 
name  can  no  more  be  attributed  to  him  than  to  Virgil  or  Homer.' 

If  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  then  must  Commodianus,  who  lived 
about  A.  D.  220-250,  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  Latin 
Christian  poet  whose  works  have  been  preserved.'  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  According  to  his  own  testi- 
mony, he  was  a  native  of  Gaza,  of  heathen  parentage,  but  by  the 
reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
From  his  use  of  the  Latin  language  and  his  manifest  acquaint- 
ance with  its  literature  we  infer  his  Roman  descent.  Even  the 
place  of  his  labors  is  not  certainly  known,  but  his  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity, as  against  both  Jews  and  heathen,  is  apparent  in  the 
poems  which  have  been  preserved.  Only  two  are  known  to 
exist:  the  Ifistructionea,  and  the  Carmeii  Apologeticum  adverstta 
Jiidmos  et  Gentes,  The  former,  which  appeared  about 
A.  D.  249,*  shows  a  careless  indifference  to  the  laws  of 
prosody,  and  appeals  to  the  tastes  of  the  less  educated  classes.  It 
is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  collection  of  teachings,  in  acrostic  form, 
addressed  in  part  to  the  heathen,  pointing  out  the  vanity  of  their 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  exhorting  them  to  seek  a  better  system. 
In  part  it  is  addressed  to  the  Jews,  to  win  them  to  Christianity; 
while  the  last  part  is  prepared  for  the  Christians  them-  Tueir  charac- 
selves.  The  whole  writing  evinces  strong  moral  con-  ^^  •"><*  ▼»*"«• 
vie t ion  and  Christian  zeal  for  the  truth,  but  contains  doctrinal  errors 
w;hich  seem  to  have  been  disavowed  by  the  Church  authorities  at  a 
later  period.*  The  Carmen  Apologeticnmy  a  later  production,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  one  thousand  lines,  is  of  somewhat  greater 
value  both  in  style  and  treatment.  It  furnishes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Chiliasm,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
during  the  third  century. 

Several  poems   have  been  attributed  to  the  celebrated  church 
father,  Lac  tan  tins,  many  of  whose  writings  have  been        ^^ 
preserved.    These  are  often  bound  up  with  editions  of  his 
works,  thus  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  editors  respecting  their 

^Dupin:  Bibliotheca  nova  Aucforum  EcrlesioKticorum,  i,  p.  141.    Translation  under 
the  title  A  New  History  of  Eccleniastical  Writers,  vol.  i,  p.  87. 

•Bemhardy:   Grundriss  der  romischea  LittratuTy  5te  Aufg.,  s.  986.    Bahr:  Op.  cit, 
Bd.  iv,  §§  8/9. 

•Teuffel,  W.  S.:   Oeschicfite  der  romischen  Literaiur,  4te.  aufl.,  Leipzig,  1882,  ss. 
899-902. 

*Biihr:   Op.  at,  Bd.  iv,  8.  30.     Teuffel:   Op.  dt,  8.  900. 
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authenticity.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  poems  de  Phomice^ 
de  Pdsc.ha^  and  de  Paasione  Domini  are  the  works  of  other  writers, 
and  belong  to  a  later  age.' 

The  Spanish  writer,  Juvencus,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  the  first  Christian  poet  of  eminence  whose  works 
are  clearly  authentic.  While  little  of  his  personal  his- 
tory has  been  preserved,  there  seems  to  be  slight  ques- 
tion of  his  authorship  of  the  Hiatoria  Evangelica  and  of  the  Liber 
in  Genesiii^  The  first  is  a  metrical  version  of  the  Gospel  history, 
based  chiefly  on  Matthew,  though  having  reference  to  the  other 
evangelists  as  well.  It  consists  of  more  than  three  thousand  lines. 
It  imitates  the  heroic  verse  of  the  heathen  writers,  and,  for  the  age 
Cbarecter  and  *"  which  it  is  written,  the  style  is  flowing,  easy,  and 
purpose  of  bis  pleasing.  It  may  be  called  the  first  Christian  epic* 
poems.  rpj^g  design  of  this  metrical  version  was  to  bring  the 

great  facts  and  principles  of  the  gospels  to  the  attention  of  the 
heathen  world. 

Wliile  in  the  ordinary  form  in  which  they  were  then  preserved 
there  was  a  contempt  for  these  writings  on  the  part  of  the  learned, 
an  imitation  of  the  great  poets,  it  was  believed,  would  be  effective 
in  awakening  a  wider  interest  in  a  religion  too  little  understood. 
Like  attempts  were  made  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  by  the  Saxon 
and  German  ecclesiastics,  for  the  more  rapid  education  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  Liber  in  Genesin  is 
a  similar  attempt  to  popularize  the  historic  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures.  These  are  the  first  examples  of  a  metric  form 
which  afterward  quite  frequently  appeared  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Church. 

Jerome,  Isodorus,  and  other  ancient  writers  mention  with  great 
respect  the  Christian  poet  Ililarius  of  Poitiers.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  great  fathers  Ephraem,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil, 
Hiiariiu  and  ^^^  Damasus,  and  also  shared  their  anxious  labors  to 
his  works.  hold  the  Churcli  steadfast  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Dur- 
ing hia  banishment  to  the  East,  Hilarius  became  convinced  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Church  songs  in  the  public  service.  On  his  return 
he,  therefore,  composed  a  number  of  hymns  for  popular  use,  and 
compiled  a  hymnbook  for  the  congregations  of  his  diocese,  which 
has  unfortunately  been  lost.  The  genuineness  of  several  poems 
formerly  ascribed  to  him  has  been  questioned.     While  it  is  difficult 

'  Bahr:  Op.  cit,  Bd.  iy,  8.  35.     Contra,  Teuffel:   Op,  cit,  8.  932.  who  attributes  de 
Pboenice  to  liim. 
'Teuffel:   Op.  ciL,  ?.  943,  questions  the  .ascription  o( Liber  in  Genesin  to  Juvencus. 
•Jacob:  Die  Kunstim  Dienste  der  KircJie.,  s.  371. 
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to  determine  with  accuracy  the  extent  of  his  work,  the  beginning 
of  a  genuine  Latin  hymnology  is  usually  ascribed  to 
hinL*     The  most  celebrated  of  his  hymns  are  the  latin-  ^  SSn^^ 
ization  of  the  Gloria  in  ExcelsiSy  Beata  nobis  gandiOj  noiogy. 
and  Lucis  largitor  splendide. 

Through  the  liberty  of  worship  guaranteed  by  Constantine  the 
services  of  the  Church  assumed  more  regularity,  and  the  growing 
splendor  of  the  basilicas  occasioned  a  growing  demand  for  instruc- 
tive and  impressive  ceremonies.  The  leaders  of  the  increadng  de- 
Church  now  gave  increasing  attention  to  the  improve-  mand  for 
ment  of  the  forms  of  public  worship.  The  hymns  ^™°*' 
were  more  carefully  written  and  adjusted  to  the  improved  music. 
So  rapidly  had  its  membership  multiplied,  and  so  widely  had  its 
influence  extended,  that  the  Church  no  longer  deemed  it  expedient 
to  leave  the  public  worship  to  uncertain  tradition  or  to  the  mere 
caprice  of  individuals.  To  secure  uniformity  in  the  more  public 
services  there  must  be  a  fixed  and  authorized  liturgy.*  Also,  the 
memory  of  the  heroic  men  and  women  who  had  attested 
their  faith  by  suffering  a  martyr's  death  now  became  ,n^j,.g„|n|,  g^ 
more  cherished.  Every  act  was  sought  to  be  perpetu-  tention  to  iit- 
ated.  The  monuments  were  adorned  with  inscriptions,  ^^^^ 
and  churches  covered  the  spots  where  the  sacred  dust  reposed. 
These  resting-places  of  the  holy  departed  became  sacred  shrines.' 

Among  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  this  work  was  Dimasus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  born  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.      Ilis  zeal   for  the  doctrines  and  """** 

ritual  of  the  Church  was  wellnigh  consuming.  To  him  is  attrib- 
uted the  regulation  of  the  morning  and  evening  hymns.  He  was 
among  the  most  earnest  promoters  of  the  hymnology  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and  zealous  for  its  orderly  arrangement.  The  number 
of  his  poems  still  extant  cannot  be  determined  with  jjuj^ber  and 
certainty,  but  more  than  thirty  are  of  unquestioned  character  of 
genuineness.  Among  these  are  but  two  of  a  lyric  ^^  hjmna. 
character;  one  to  St.  Andrew,  the  other  to  St.  Agatha.  These  are 
constructed  upon  a  model  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  Christian 
poetry  of  that  period,  since  the  latter  is  in  rhyme,  and  has,  on  this 

'  According  to  Neale  he  begins  the  second  period  of  Lntin  hymnology. 

*  The  discussion  of  these  attempts  belongs  to  the  history  of  Churoli  onnons  and 
liturgies.  These  subjects  are  ably  treated  in  such  works  as  Boveridge :  Onlex  con. 
EoeL  Prim^  Ultzen:  ConstilxLtioTiet  Apostolicre;  Chase:  Constitufioivt  and  Canom  of 
the  Apostles;  Muralori:  Liturgia  Romana  veins;  Palmer:  Origines  Litunjicm;  Dan- 
iel:  Codex  Li7ur«7ic'/^,  etc. ;  Neale :   Tetra'ogia  Uturgica,  etc.     v.  Bk.  Til. 

'  For  the  influet  cc  of  this  sentiment  on  Christian  arcliitecture,  etc.,  see  pp.  206.  207. 
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account,  been  thought  by  some  writers  *  of  authority  to  belong  to 
a  later  age.  The  inscriptions  wliich  he  composed  for  the  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  the  popes  and  martyrs  share  iu  the  general 
departure  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  earlier  classical 
iQduiffes  Id  masters,  and  abound  in  the  excessive  panegyric  which 
panegyric.  i}^q  heathen  writers  of  his  age  had  adopted,  and  which 
is  a  marked  symptom  of  decadence  in  style  and  taste.* 

The  fourth  century  was  an  age  of  fiercest  conflict  in  Church  and 
State.  The  means  by  which  Constantine  had  come  to  the  throne  were 
such  as  only  a  desperate  condition  of  society  could  justify.  The 
toleration  granted  to  the  Church,  its  adoption  as  the  religion  of  the 
Dteturbfld  con-  State,  and  the  forceful  suppression  of  the  heathen 
Sety°  unde^  worship  awakened  the  hostility  of  a  large  and  learned 
CJonstantine.  class  of  the  Roman  world.  It  was,  therefore,  not  strange 
that  on  the  death  of  the  first  Christian  emperor  a  great  revulsion  of 
feeling  ensued  and  heathenism  attempted  to  reassert  itself. 

Upon  the  downfall  of  Licinius  multitudes  of  the  heathen  had  ac- 
cepted Christianity.  They  donned  the  white  robes  of  baptism,  and 
the  churches  were  crowded  with  catechumens.  Through  an  evident 
Perils  to  the  want  of  deep  intellectual  and  spiritual  conviction  on  the 
Church.  part  of  many  of  these  nominal  Christians  their  accession 

became  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  Moreover, 
a  majority  of  the  Roman  nobility  still  clung  with  fondness  to  the 
ancient  institutions,  and  held  the  masses  loyal  to  the  ancient 
religion.  Within  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Empire  the  new  doc- 
The  tenacity  ^""^s  had  been  more  popular.  While  the  strong  influ- 
of  heathen  be-  ence  of  a  civil  or  military  aristocracy  was  there  want- 
"*'•  ing,  nevertheless  the  great  schools  at  Athens,  Ephesus, 

and  Antioch  were  still  under  the  direction  of  heathen  teachers  who 
by  their  zeal  and  ability  attracted  to  their  precincts  sons  of  the 
most  powerful  families.  Thus  an  aristocracy  of  learning  was  ar- 
rayed against  the  Church,  now  weakened  by  its  fierce  doctrinal 
struggles.'  The  imperial  power  exerted  by  Constantine  in  the  de- 
fence and  promotion  of  the  Church  had  become  weakened  through 
the  contentions  of  his  sons,  and  the  cruel  suspicions  of  rulers  had 
wellnigh  annihilated  the  Flavian  family.  But  the  hopes  of 
heathenism  now  centered  in  the  person  of  Julian.     This  emperor, 

'  Grimm,  W. :  Zur  GeschichU  des  Reims,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academj 
of  Sciences  for  year  1851,  p.  683,  cited  by  Bahr. 

'Bahr:  Op.  cit.,  iv,  18.  De  Rossi:  InscripHones  OkristianOy  i,  329,  has  called 
Attenlion  to  tlie  remarkable  neatness  of  these  sepulchral  inscriptions ;  t*.  also  his 
Roma  Sotteiranea^  i,  p.  Ivi.     For  Damai^ene  inscriptions  see  Plato  VII. 

■  Uhlhorn  :  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  HeaJOtenism^  bk.  iii,  cli.  ill. 
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the  object  of  the  intensest  hatred  of  his  enemies,  the  noble  advo- 
cate of  philosophy  and  tolerance  in  the  judgment  of  his  juuan  and  bis 
apologists,  certainly  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  P°"<^y- 
heathen  religion  at  the  expense  of  Christianity.  His  profession  of 
impartial  toleration  was  contradicted  by  his  edicts  against  the  Church. 
The  law  requiring  the  restoration  of  the  heathen  temples  which 
had  been  destroyed  under  the  previous  reigns  bore  with  exceptional 
severity  upon  such  societies  as  had  removed  the  ancient  shi-ines, 
appropriated  the  valuable  ornaments,  and  on  the  old  sites  had 
erected  new  and  splendid  Christian  churches.  The  horrors  of  the 
grove  of  Daphne  near  Antioch  *  were  by  no  means  exceptional,  and 
the  attitude  of  Julian  toward  their  promoters  clearly  reveals  the 
insincerity  of  his  professions  of  toleration. 

But  the  law  prohibiting  the  Christians  from  teaching  the  arts 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric  was,  if  possible,  still  more  wide-reaching 
in  its  consequences,  and  revealed  the  purpose  of  Julian  to  cast  upon 
the  Christian  doctrine  the  most  withering  contempt,  cbrigtianspro-. 
Since  the  education  of  the  Roman  youth  was  a  matter  hiwted  from 
of  strict  legal  control,  the  effect  of  the  edict  was  to  *®*^^* 
banish  from  the  schools  all  Christian  teachers,  and  to  exclude 
from  those  which  the  Church  maintained  at  her  own  expense 
all  so  called  heathen  classical  authors.  Julian  firmly  believed 
that  the  consequence  of  this  prohibition  would  be  to  shut  up 
the  Christian  teachers  to  their  own  sacred  books,  and,  inasmuch  as 
he  supposed  that  in  these  was  no  "perennial  fountain  of  truth," 
the  Church  would  certainly  be  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ignorant 
and  enthusiastic  devotees,  whose  utter  extinction  must  speedily  en- 
sue. The  effects  of  the  publication  of  this  edict  were  far  other  than 
the  mystical  emperor  had  anticipated.  This  was  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  Christian  literary  history. 

In  the  heathen  schools  alone  the  influence  of  classical  teaching' 
could  be  enjoyed,  and  to  these  the  emperor  earnestly  in-  Effects  of  these 
vited  the  youth  of  the  realm.  He  supposed  that  this  in-  ^^Sjan  "^° 
vitation  would  be  gladly  accepted,  and  that  a  new  gen-  lure. 
eration  might  thus  be  reared  who  would  reverence  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions and  contribute  to  their  early  and  complete  restoration. 
But  the  Church  was  unwilling  to  entrust  her  children  to  this  heathen 
secular  tuition.  Moreover,  her  influence  must  be  lost  through  ne- 
glect of  her  youth.  The  result  of  the  edict  was  to  develop  a  Christ- 
ian poetry,  to  take  the  place  of  the  heathen  authors  who  had  been 
legally  excluded  from  the  schools  of  the  Church.  Instead  of  the 
epic  poems  with  which  the  professors  of  rhetoric  and  grammar 

1  Gibbon:  Decline  andFall^  etc,  chap,  zxiii. 
19 
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had  familiarized  themselves,  a  class  of  able  Christian  teachers  at- 
tempted to  imitate  the  heathen  epic  by  substituting  biblical  chai*ac- 
ters  for  those  of  fable  and  tradition.  Thus  the  interest  in  Christian 
schools  was  maintahied,  and  the  charge  of  ignorance  successfully 
met.  The  great  men  of  the  Church  who  were  engaged  in  this 
struggle  did  not  cease  their  efforts  even  after  Julian's  death.  The 
work  whose  beginning  he  had  compelled  went  forward,  greatly  to 
the  honor  and  to  the  edification  of  the  body  of  believers.  Not  only 
were  impoi*tant  poems  written  in  order  to  avert  the  evils  threatened 
by  the  imperial  edict,  but  theories  of  poetry  were  developed  which 
have  not  become  obsolete.* 

Perhaps  no  writer  of  the  fourth  century  more  clearly  and  beauti- 
Pauiinuu  of  ^^^^^y  expressed  the  principles  of  Christian  aesthetics 
Noia.  than   Paulinus   of   Nola.      In  his  poem  addressed  to 

Jovius  •  we  find  these  brought  together  in  consecutive  order.  He 
first  claims  that  Christianity  provides  the  truest  and  noblest  subjects 
for  poetry;  that  the  fables  of  the  gods  have  amused  the  childhood 
His  theory  of  period  of  the  race;  that  to  yield  one's  self  to  the  Word 
potitrj,  of  truth  is  worthy  of  the  adult  age  of  a  genuine  culture, 

and  of  the  most  conspicuous  talent.  "  Though  I  may  give  myself 
to  the  art  of  poetry  I  will  adhere  to  strict  historical  truthful- 
ness, since  it  should  be  unworthy  of  a  servant  of  Christ  to  indulge 
in  the  false  and  the  deceiving.  Such  art  may  be  pleasing  to  the 
heathen,  but  it  is  abhorrent  to  those  whose  master  is  the  Truth." 
The  subjects  of  Christian  poetry  are  so  vital  and  exalted  that  they 
give  a  higher  dignity  to  language,  ennoble  the  poet  himself,  and  be- 
stow upon  him  more  abundant  honor.  Faith  is  the  one  perfect  ait, 
and  Christ  is  the  true  music,  since  he  first  restored  the  shattered 
harmonies  of  the  soul,  and  united  in  himself  the  divine  and  the 
human  spirit  which  were  before  so  widely  separated.  In  such  efforts 
the  poet  can  confidently  ask  the  aid  of  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
Therefore,  he  will  not  invoke  the  Muses,  nor  to  them  ascribe  praises, 
but  he  will  rely  upon  Christ,  who  for  us  became  incarnate  and  re- 
deemed the  world  through  his  own  blood.  He  will  invoke  Him — 
"  Pour  thyself  into  my  heart,  O  Christ,  my  God,  and  slake  my  thirst 
out  of  thy  perennial  fountains.  One  drop  administered  by  thee  will 
become  in  me  a  river  of  water.  Graciously  stoop  to  my  relief,  O  thou 
Source  of  Speech,  Word  of  God,  and  let  my  voice  become  melodious 

^If  we  are  co  believe  Socrates,  Eccl.  HisL^  iii,  16,  the  writinjrs  wbicli  had  been 
prepared  to  counteract  tlie  effects  of  Julianas  edict  were  little  esteemed  by  the 
Christians  themselves  after  the  death  of  this  emperor.  Nevertheless,  the  interest 
awakened  by  this  stimulus  continued. 

■Poewk  22. 
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as  that  of  the  bird  of  spring  ! "  Only  such  a  poetry  can  deserve 
the  patronage  and  genuine  approval  of  rational  and  right-minded 
judges.  "  Then,"  adds  Paulinus^  "  will  I  call  thee  a  true,  divine  poet, 
and  will  quaff  thy  poems  as  a  draught  of  sweet  water,  since  they  flow 
to  me  as  from  the  fountains  of  heavenly  nectar,  because  they  sing  of 
Christ  the  Lord  of  all."' 

Thus  this  early  writer  developed  the  theory  of  genuine  Christian 
poetry  which  has  widely  governed  the  Church  during  the  cen- 
turies.' Consistently  with  this  theory,  he  carefully  avoids  all  ref- 
erence to  the  heathen  mythology  and  to  those  topics  in 
which  the  heathen  poets  were  most  fully  interested. 
While  in  form  he  imitates  the  classic  poems  of  heroic  and  iambic 
measure,  and  sometimes  even  rivals  these  in  easy  rhythm  and  flow 
of  verse,  he  adheres  closely  to  Christian  thought,  and  furnishes  ex- 
amples of  poetic  writing  which  could  take  the  place  of  the  heathen 
poetry  interdicted  by  Julian,  and  after  his  death  was  measurably 
excluded  by  the  power  of  Christian  sentiment.  Since  Paulinus  had 
received  a  liberal  education  in  the  flourishing  schools  of  Bordeaux, 
and  was,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  classic  literature  of  the  period, 
he  was  on  his  conversion  of  great  benefit  to  the  Church  in  the  edu- 
cation and  guidance  of  the  young.  His  literary  and  poetic  influence 
upon  the  Church  of  his  period  was  marked  and  permanent.' 

Of  even  greater  prominence  in  the  history  of  Christian  hym- 
nology  was  Ambrose,  bishop  of   Milan,  born  about  A.  D.  335. 
During  a  life  of  sixty  yeare  he  deeply  influenced  the 
theology  and  church  life  of  his  own  time,  and  by  his 
intelligent  reform  of  the  ritual  service  made  an  epoch  in  Christian 
history.   Among  the  four  great  Latin  fathers  whose  works  gave  sub- 
stantial aid,  and  were  a  bulwark  of  defence  to  the  Christians,  Am- 
brose stands  preeminent.     Like  his  noble  contemporary,  Hilary,  he 
was  of  influential  heathen  parentage.     His  careful  training  under 
the   direction   of   pagan   masters   was  designed    to    fit    him    for 
honorable  public  station.     Under  Probus  he  was   ap- 
pointed governor  and  judge  of  Italy,  and  in  the  year 
A.  D.  370  obtained  the  governorship  of  Milan,  together  with  the 
control  of  Bologna,  Turin,  and  Genoa.     He  began  his  career  as 
a  mere  catechumen  in  the  Church,  and  not  until  designated  by  the 

^Poemeta,  6,  10,  20.  22,  23,  etc.,  in  Migne's  PairoiogicL 

'Jacob:  Die  Kuwt  im  Diensie  der  Kirche,  pp.  369,  370. 

"  Doubtless  the  estimates  placed  upon  the  writings  and  services  of  Paulinus  by 
some  Catholic  writers  are  extravagant.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  some 
Protestants  are  chargeable  with  almost  equal  errors  from  the  low  value  at  which 
they  represent  hi«  labors. 
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popular  judgment  for  bishop  of  Milan  did  he  receive  Christian 
baptism.  But  when  once  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
episcopal  office  all  his  native  gifts  and  his  acquired  powere  were  de- 
voted without  stint  to  the  advancement  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
When,  after  the  custom  of  the  Greek  and  North  African  churches, 
he  had  introduced  the  sermon  into  the  regular  services  of  each  Sab- 
bath, he  also  felt  the  need  of  reforming  the  music  and  the  hjnnns. 

Connected  with  his  eminent  sei^vices  in  church  music  were  his 
His  trib  -  *^^®°^P^8  to  improve  its  hymnology.  In  the  midst  of 
tioQs  to  bym-  bitter  stnfes  of  factions  he  aimed  to  hold  the  Church 
noiogy.  steady  to  its  pristine  faith.     As  we  have  before  seen,  the 

reform  and  perfection  of  the  service  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  Arian  controversy.  The  vigorous  leaders  of  this  heresy  had  ob- 
served that  the  mass  of  the  people  was  more  surely  influenced  through 
attractive  Chnstian  ceremonies  than  by  formal  dogmatic  statements. 
Here,  as  in  the  East,  they  aimed  to  propagate  their  peculiar  doctrines 
through  the  impressive  means  of  music  joined  to  sacred  song. 
Numerous  hymns  of  Arian  origin  had  become  familiar  to  the  people 
of  the  West,  and  by  their  pleasing  and  insinuating  influence  were 
leading  multitudes  away  from  the  orthodox  faith.  Both  Athana- 
sius  and  the  Church  historian  Philostorgius  make  reference  to  this 
influence.  The  spiritual  songs  of  Arius  were  so  much  in  favour 
Influence  of  as  to  contribute  powerfully  to  the  dissemination  of  his 
Arian  hymns,  doctrines.  We  are  told  by  the  historians  Socrates  and 
Sozomen  that  the  public  services  of  the  Arians  in  Constantinople 
were  so  popular,  on  account  of  the  hymns  and  antiphonies,  that 
even  Chrysostom  felt  compelled  to  introduce  into  the  orthodox 
churches  a  like  provision  in  order  to  retain  his  congi-egations.  In 
A.  D.  386  Ambrose  had  completed  his  important  reforms,  and 
very  soon  these  were  introduced  into  many  churches  of  the  West. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  relative  to  the  exact  char- 
acter of  the  Ambi-osian  service.  It  is,  however,  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  whole  bod}^  of  assembled  believers  participated  in  it, 
and  that  his  chant  was  founded  on  the  ancient  Greek  music,  while 
it  also  sought  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  rhythm  and  metre  of 
the  hymn  with  the  musical  melody.  It  might  be  expected  that 
Ambrose  himself  would  become  the  author  of  hymns  appropriate 
to  the  new  ritual;  still,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  those  of 
his  own  composition  from  many  which  the  new  order  had  called 
into  existence,  and  which  also  went  under  the  general  name  of 
Ambrosian.  The  Benedictine  editors  of  his  works  ^  claim  that  the 
united  testimony  of  the  writera  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  cen- 
>Tom.  ii,  pp.  1219-1224. 
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tury  is  to  the  effect  that  only  twelve  of  the  so-called  Ambrosian 
hymns  can  be  regarded  as  genuine.*  Of  the  form  and  jf^j^^y^^  ^^^ 
character  of  these  hymns  it  can  be  said,  "  They  rank  character  of 
well  with  the  best  heathen  poems  of  that  age.  When  ^^  ^J^^- 
they  are  compared  with  the  poetry  of  Ausonius  or  of  Claudianus 
they  are  to  be  preferred  both  for  their  perfection  of  rhythm  and 
earnestness  of  spirit." '  They  are  of  the  form  of  iambic  dime t re, 
which  seemed  best  suited  to  this  service,  but  avoid  all  attempt  at 
rhyme.  They  glow^  with  a  pure  devotion,  and  place  their  renowned 
author  very  high  among  hymnologists  of  the  ancient  Church.  Both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  appropriated  these  hymns  for  the 
enrichment  of  their  service." 

Very  prominent  as  a  poet,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  poetic  writing,  was  the  Spaniard, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Clemens  Prudentius,  who  flourished  in 
the  last  half  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
Until  his  fiftieth  year  his  life  was  passed  in  public  service,  chiefly 
as  an  advocate.  He  then  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  affairs  of 
state  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  Church.  In  common 
with  so  many  others  of  the  teachers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies he  clearly  perceived  what  service  poetry  might  render  for 
the  education  and  edification  of  the  Christian  assemblies,  and  for 
the  defence  of  doctrine.  His  poems  were  of  both  a  didactic  and 
lyric  character.  Of  his  clearly  authenticated  writings  there  have 
been  preserved  more  than  ten  thousand  lines.  Of  these  his  works  and 
his  Cathemerindny  a  collection  of  twelve  hymns  origi-  theircharacter. 
nally  designed  for  daily  use  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  which 
the  poet  frequented,  was  widely  accepted  by  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  incorporated  into  the  early  hymnology.  These  poems  are 
characterized  by  simplicity  of  diction,  sublimity  of  thought,*  and  a 

iBaniel:  Thesaur.  hymn.,  Bd.  i,  p.  12,  adda  largely  to  the  number  given  by  the 
Dominicans.  Hone :  Lateinische  Hymnen,  Bd.  i,  has  ascribed  to  him  three  others. 
So  also  Rambaeh :  AtUhologie,  Bd.  i,  s.  60.  and  Wackernagel :  Das  deutsche  Kirchenlied, 
are  inclined  to  increase  the  number  of  genuine  Ambrosian  hymns.  Neole:  The 
Ecclesiastical  Latin  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  reduces  them  to  ten. 

«Bahr:   Op,  cU,  Bd.  iv. 

*  Among  the  most  valued  of  his  hymns  are  the  celebrated  doxology,  Ts  Deum 
laudamtu,  Vent,  Eedemptor  gentium,  and  Deus  Creator  omnium.  They  have  found 
their  way  through  tran^latiouii  into  many  modern  collections.  His  Feni,  Redemptor 
gentium  has  been  translated  by  Luther,  ^'Nuu  komme.  der  Heiden  Heiland;  "  by  John 
.  Franck,  "  Komm,  Heiden  Heiland,  Losegeld ; "  by  J.  M.  Neale,  '*  Come,  thou  Re- 
deemer of  the  earth ;  **  by  Ray  Palmer,  "  0  thou  Redeemer  of  our  race."  His  A  solis 
ortdLs  cardine  has  been  well  translated,    v.  Schaff :   Christ  in  Song, 

«Bahr:  C^p.  d&,  Bd.  iv,  8.  77. 
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spirit  of  ardent  piety;  they  have  been  cherished  by  the  nniversal 
Church  as  expressive  of  the  believer's  richest  experiences.  His 
Perist^handn  is  a  like  collection  of  fourteen  poems  in  celebration 
of  the  praises  of  the  martyrs  who  have  won  their  heavenly  crown. 
The  growing  honor  paid  to  the  fatnesses  for  the  truth  here  finds 
expression.  The  spirit  animating  these  poems  is  bom  of  a  high  and 
holy  faith,  but  they  cannot  take  rank  among  the  foremost  Christian 
writings  of  the  first  six  centuries.  In  his  Apotheosis^  consisting 
of  one  thousand  and  eighty-five  hexameter  verses,  he  attempts  to 
set  forth  and  defend  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  true  divinity 
and  humanity  of  Christ  as  against  the  Sabellians,  the  Jews,  the 
ManichaBans,  the  other  heretical  sects.  In  his  PsychomachiQy  of 
about  one  thousand  verses,  the  conflict  of  virtue  with  vice  in 
the  human  soul  is  portrayed.  This  poem  contains  some  truly 
eloquent  passages  which  rise  almost  to  *the  intensity  of  the 
dramatic. 

The  attempt  of  Symmachus  to  reinstate  heathen  worship,  by  re- 
building the  altar  of  Victory,  has  already  been  referred  to  (v.  p.  66). 
The  Christian  apologist  was  temporarily  successful.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  old  faith  was  not  thus  easily  subdued.  The  too  common  view 
that  heathenism  was  already  effete  is  evidently  erroneous.  A  crit- 
The  tenacity  ^^^^  examination  of  the  teachings  of  the  leading  minds 
of  heathen  of  heathen  Rome  from  A.  D.  150  to  A.  D.  450  will  show 
thought.  ^^^  ^^^   number  of  atheistic  and  purely  materialistic 

thinkers  was  quite  insignificant.  Even  Lucian  substantially  con- 
firms this  view,  though  his  interest  is  evidently  against  it.*  Thus 
whilp  the  triumph  of  Ambrose  seemed  at  the  time  complete,  and 
Theodosius  refused  to  reinstate  the  alt^r  of  Victory,  Symmachus 
renewed  this  attempt  under  the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
This  was  probaby  the  occasion  for  Prudentius  to  write  the  •Xtdrj 
duo  C07itra  Sj/mmachwriy  in  the  first  book  of  which  he  most  zeal- 
ously defends  the  excellencies  of  the  Christian  faith  as  against 
the  absurdities  and  defects  of  heathen  philosophy,  and  showed  that 
the  evils  which  the  empire  was  suffering  were  the  direct  effect  of 
the  corruptions  and  moi*al  delinquencies  of  the  heathen  teachei*s.  In 
the  second  he  refutes  the  arguments  of  Symmachus."  The  intelli- 
gent zeal  of  the  writer  appears  most  conspicuously  in  this  poem. 
While  at  times  indulging  in  extravagant  statements,  it  must  be 
ranked  among  his  most  vigorous  writings. 

The  works  of  Prudentius  mark  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 

'  Jup.  Tragced.,  quoted  by  Friedlander:  IktrsteUmgen  aus  d.  SiUengeschichU  Boms, 
5te  Aiisg.,  6d.  HI,  s.  552. 
'Teuffel:  Cjp.  «t,  s.  1029. 
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Christian  poetry.  His  influence  was  lasting,  and  the  Middle  Ages 
cherished  most  carefully  his  poems  and  imitated  his  treatment.* 
His  peculiar  themes  initiated  him  into  an  almost  unex-  his  influence 
plored  department  of  literature.  His  early  training  put  iwung. 
him  into  sympathy  with  classical  writers,  and  led  him  to  incorporate 
into  his  poems  classic  constructions.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  new 
religion  and  the  sublimity  of  the  themes  introduce  into  these  poems 
a  novel  and,  at  times,  almost  grotesque  inharmoniousness.'  While 
his  talent  was  so  great,  it  was,  however,  insufficient  to  found  a  new 
school  of  poetry.* 

Another  eminent  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  whose  poems 
have  been  preserved  in  the  hymnology  of  the  Church, 
was  Venantius  Fortunatus.  I3oth  from  the  references 
found  in  the  works  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  of  Paul  Diaconus, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  writings,  we  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  char- 
acter and  works  of  this  renowned  Christian  poet.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown.  According  to  his  own  account  he  was 
educated  in  Ravenna,  the  seat  of  superior  schools  for  training 
the  young  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law.  He  afterward 
jounieyed  into  Austrasia,  where  he  became  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  King  Sigibert.  lie  wrote  the  Epithalaniiam  on  the  occasion 
of  the  mamage  of  Sigibert  with  Brunihild,  daughter  of  Athani- 
gild,  king  of  the  West  Goths.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
superior  of  a  cloister  of  nuns  at  Poitiers.  Here  he  took  up  his 
residence,  and  became  bishop  of  Poitiers  toward  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Hilarius.  He  was  of  noble  character, 
and  his  name  was  held   in   highest  veneration  by  the  mediaeval 

Church.      His  poems,  like  those  of  most  of  his  con-  „. 

.  .  _  .       His    poems, 

temporaries,    were    largely    narrative    and    panegyric,   their  character 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  his  poetry,  *°**  influence. 

he  was  in  harmony  with  the  fashion  of  the  time.     Of  the  eleven 

books  of  his  poems,  the  largest,  as  de  vita  S,  Martini^  de  excicUo 

TlmringioBy  etc.,  are  descriptive  and  eulogistic.     John  of  Fritten- 

heim  speaks  of  seventy-seven  hymns  composed  by  Fortunatus,  but 

scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  have  been  preserved  to  our  time.*    Some 

have  gone  into  the  hymnology  of  the  general  Church,  and  are  of 

>  Bahr :  Op.  cit,  Bd.  iv,  s.  86. 

*  Bern  hardy:   Gesch.  d,  Rom.  Lit.,  b.  995. 

'  ScliafT:  Olit'ist  in  Song,  has  pronounced  the  Jam  mceata  quiesce  querela  hia  master- 
piece. It  has  been  very  beautifully  translated  by  Mrs.  Charles — "  Ah  I  hush  now 
four  mournful  complainings/'  etc.,  and  by  many  others. 

*  Teuffel:   Op.  cit,  as.  1177-1181.    Bahr:   Op.  cit.,  Bd.  iv,  s.  165. 
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great  excellence  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  pure  devotion.  The 
beautiful  hymn  on  the  Nativity,  AgnosccU  omne  sceculumf  and 
the  two  in  celebration  of  the  patssion  of  the  Lord,  Pange  lingua 
gloi'ioaiy  and  VexiUa  regis  prodeunt,  are  still  greatly  prized.  Their 
spirit  of  simple  piety  is  in  strong  contrast  with  most  of  his  de- 
scriptive poems  and  panegyrics.'  In  some  of  his  works  there  is  a 
close  imitation  of  the  style  and  metre  of  the  earlier  classic  poets, 
while  occasionally  the  influence  of  Claudianus  is  clearly  discernible. 
Close  attention  is  not  always  given  to  the  measure  and  rhythm, 
while  all  traces  of  what  we  understand  by  rhyme  are  wanting.  The 
Church  has  placed  very  high  value  on  the  few  gems  contributed  by 
this  author  to  her  hymnology.  As  a  theologian,  scholar,  and  pub- 
licist he  held  high  rank  among  the  men  of  his  centuiy;  while  as 
poet  he  is  scarcely  excelled  by  either  heathen  or  Christian  of  his 
time. 

The  genuineness  of  most  of  the  hymns  once  attributed  to  Gregory 
the  Great  is  now  questioned.  The  Veniy  Creator  Spirittis,  fonnerly 
reckoned  among  his  noblest  productions,  is  now  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  another;  so,  also,  the  All  Saints'  hymn,  Christe,  nostra  nunc 
et  semper,  the  Advent  hymn,  Christe,  redemptor  omnium,  and  the 
Baptismal  hymn.  Or  a  prim  urn  tu  pro  nobis.  A  few  which  are 
believed  to  be  genuine  are  found  in  the  hymnology  of  the  modern 
Church.  His  morning  hymn,  Eccejam  tenuatur  umbra,  with  No.  16 
of  the  appended  doxologies,  has  been  translated  by  Caswell: 

^^  Lo,  fainter  now  lie  spread  the  shades  of  nffirht, 
And  upward  shoot  tlie  ireinbling  gleams  of  morn.** 

Other  writers,  as  Augustine  and  Cselius  Sedulius,  wrote  a  number 
of  hymns  of  considerable  excellence;  but  the  genuineness  of  much 
which  was  fonnerly  attributed  to  them  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned, and  their  influence  upon  the  hymnology  of  the  West  has 
been  comparatively  unimportant. 

We  give  six  specimens  of  doxologies  used  in  the  Latin  Church 
during  the  first  six  centuries.  They  are  taken  from  Wackemagel's 
work,  Das  deutsc/ie  Kirclienliedy  and  are  numbered  as  they  there 
stand: 

1. 

Deo  patri  sit  gloria, 
Eius  que  soli  filio 
Cum  spirito  paraclito 
£t  nunc  et  in  perpetunm. 

'  Some  of  his  hymns  liave  been  frequently  trnnslnted,  notably  by  Neale,  Caswell, 
and  Mrs.  Charles,  and  have  been  very  widely  used  by  Uie  modem  churches. 
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4. 
Gloria  et  honor  deo 

usque  quo  altissimo, 
Una  patri  diioque, 

iuclito  paradito, 
Cui  laus  eat  et  potestas 

per  eterna  seecula. 

6. 
Gloria  patri  ingenito 

eiufl  que  uuigeuito 
Una  cum  sancto  spiritu 

in  sempiterna  tstecula. 

11. 
Laun,  honor,  virtus,  gloria, 

deo  patri  cum  fiiio, 
8aucio  simul  paraclito 

in  seoipiicma  sa^cula. 

15. 
Priestet  itoc  uobis  deilas  beata 

patris  ac  naii,  puriier  sancti 
Spiritus,  cuiu:«  reboat  in  omni 

gloria  mundo. 

18. 
Sit  laus,  perenni«)  gloria 

deo  patri  cum  filio, 
Sancto  simul  paraclito 

in  sempitema  sieciila. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EARLY    CHRISTIAN    MUSia 

The  strict  religious  education  received  by  every  Jew  put  him  in 
sympathy  with  the  historj^  the  trials,  and  the  hopes  of 
value  of  Jewiah  his  people.  The  repetition  of  the  synagogue  service 
ceremonies.  three  times  a  day,  the  duty  of  private  prayer,  the  cere- 
monial at  every  meal,  the  imposing  ritual  on  the  occasion  of  new 
moons,  new  years,  feasts  and  fasts,  and  the  great  national  festivals 
celebrated  with  unequaled  pomp  and  solemnity,  must  have  kept 
alive  in  every  Jewish  heart  a  warm  affection  for  his  nation,  and 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  him  in  the  truths  which  were  regarded  as 
essential  to  life  and  salvation.'  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
the  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  were  sometini'js  slow  to 
distinguish  between  the  symbol  and  the  reality,  and  clung  with 
fondness  to  what  had  become  so  venerable  from  age,  and  had  per- 
vaded their  history  as  the  chosen  people  of  God.  Every  part  of  the 
temple  and  synagogue  service  had  been  prescribed  with  the  utmost 
minuteness,  and  maintained  with  scnipulous  care.  It  is  therefore 
Hebrew  music  somewhat  disappointing  that  no  records  of  the  Hebrew 
lost.  music  have  been  preserved  to  our  time.     The  contrary 

opinion  of  De  Sola  *  relative  to  the  great  antiquity  of  some  of  the 
Hebrew  melodies,  as,  for  example,  "  The  Melody  of  the  Blessing  of 
the  Priests "  (No.  44  of  his  collection),  "  The  Song  of  Moses " 
(No.  12  of  his  collection),  etc.,  can  scarcely  be  accepted  by  the  best 
historic  criticism.  It  is  likewise  true  that  no  tune  from  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  has  come  down  to  our  time. 
In  the  absence  of  actual  examples  by  which  a  comparison  may  be 

*  V.  Edorshcim:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Je^nis  the  Messiah^  bk.  ii,  chap.  ix.  Geikie: 
Li/e  and  Words  of  Christy  vol.  i,  chnps.  xlii,  xiv.  Shiirer:  The  Jewish  Churcfi  in  Hie 
Time  of  Chrut,  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,  vol.  ii,  §§  27,  28. 

'  The  Ancient  Melodies  of  Hie  Liturgy  of  the  Sjianiffh  and  Portuguese  Jews^  by  E. 
Aguilar  and  D.  A.  de  Sola,  p.  15,  etoL  The  attempts  of  Delitzsch:  P?iysiologie  u. 
Musik  in  ihren  Bedeutung  fUr  die  GrammaWc,  besonders  die  hehraische,  Leipzig,  ]86S; 
Saalschiitz :  Geschichte  tt.  WUrdigung  der  Musik  bie  den  Hebrdem,  Berlin,  1 829,  and  many 
others,  have  failed  to  convince  ilie  \inprejudiced  that  any  remnant  of  the  old  temple 
music  has  been  preserved.  The  traditions  in  the  East  and  West  do  not  at  all  agree^ 
and  the  metliods  of  so:  vice  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  In  S^^iain  are 
widely  different 
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instituted,  we  must  betake  oui-selves  to  other  sources  of  information 
relative  to  the  early  Christian  music. 

The  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  Jews.  They  were  there- 
fore entirely  familiar  with  the  Jewish  forms  of  worship,  pirgtchrtetians 
The  few  notices  of  early  Christian  assemblies  found  in  familiar  with 
the  New  Testament  indicate  that  the  infant  Church  Jewian  forms, 
largely  observed  the  services  of  the  synagogue,  and  that  little 
peculiar  or  original  was  at  first  introduced.  Prayer,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  chanted  psalm,  and  the  exposition  and  ex- 
hortation by  some  chosen  rabbi  or  educated  member  of  the  congre- 
gation constituted  the  chief  features  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  service* 
But  what  was*  the  character  of  the  music  then  used  ?  The  char- 
acteristic chanting  or  singing  called  cantiUation^  so  cantiUationaf- 
widely  practiced  by  oriental  peoples,  as  well  as  the  fix-  J^onwioiSe 
edness  of  the  oriental  type  both  of  music  and  instru-  aodent  music, 
ments,  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  furnish  a  suggestion  of  the 
probable  character  of  the  Hebrew  music  in  the  time  of  Christ.  But 
to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  music  of  that  period  was  the  music 
practiced  in  the  Solomonic  temple  service,  or  even  in  that  of  Zerub- 
babel,  would  be  misleading.  By  the  wide  conquests  of  Alexander 
Greek  infiuence  had  been  disseminated  throughout  the  subject  na- 
tions. For  three  hundred  years  prior  to  the  Advent  ^  -  ^ 
Greek  thought  had  been  powerful  in  modifying  the  Jew-  enoe  a  power- 
ish  philosophy  and  literature.  Not  only  in  Alexandria  '"^'**^'*- 
and  other  chief  Greek  cities  where  the  Jews  had  congregated,  but  in 
Jerusalem,  and  especially  in  Samaria  and  Syria,  this  Greek  influence 
was  felt.  The  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  mutual  interpenetration  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  thought.*  Many  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  acquired  such 
aptitude  and  ease  in  the  Greek  poetic  ait  that  they  competed  with 
Greek  masters,  and  produced  remarkable  poems  whose  subjects  were 
derived  from  their  own  histoiy  and  religion.  The  truths  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  thus  cast  in  a  Greek  mould.  Frequently 
their  teachers  assumed  the  costume  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets  and 
philosophers.  This  syncretism  of  thought  continued  into  the  ear- 
lier years  of  Christianity,  and  must  have  seriously  affected  the  po- 
etic and  musical  art  of  the  Jews.* 

'  For  the  extent  of  the  Dispersion  and  its  influence  on  Jewish  thought,  religious 
obserranoes  and  manners,  among  others  v.  Sliiirer:  Op.  cit^  g  31:  Friedlander:  Die 
Sittengeschichte  Roma,  1881,  ss.  570-^84;  Westoott:  article  "Dispersion,"  in  Smith's 
DicLofiheBiUe. 

•  v.  Ewald:  The  History  of  Tsrad,  translated  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  London,  1874, 
voL  V,  pp.  260-262,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  283.    "  The  music  of  the  temple  services  was 
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The  old  temple  service,  in  which  the  prescribed  forms  were  ob- 
Tbe  old  temple  served  With  scrupulous  inflexibility,  served,  indeed,  as  a 
S7*  wniem[^  partial  breakwater  to  this  insetting  tide  of  Greek  inno- 
tor.  vation.     "  The  old  Hebrew  music  must  have  been  re- 

sumed in  the  new  temple  of  Zerubbabel,  and  pursued  with  great 
zeal.  This  is  plain  from  the  superscriptions  of  many  of  the  Psalms, 
which  were  then  collected  afresh,  and  from  the  historic  representa- 
tions of  the  Chronicles.  But  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Psalter 
evince  only  an  imperfect  and  obscure  knowledge  of  the  art  terms  of 
the  ancient  music,  which  clearly  proves  that  the  whole  of  this  an- 
cient art  suffered  severely  through  the  entrance  of  Greek  music,  and 
by  degrees  entirely  disappeared."  * 

The  purity  of  the  temple  service,  including  music,  thus  lost  under 
the  Greek  conquerors,  was  not  recovered  under  the  Roman.  The 
Asmonean  princes  sedulously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  their  new 
masters.  Only  by  Roman  protection  and  sufferance,  indeed,  was 
this  house  perpetuated.  Moreover,  the  grand  old  festivals,  which 
in  the  time  of  religious  fervor  had  been  celebrated  with  such  pomp, 
had  been  partially  displaced  by  others  of  more  recent  origin.  The 
Influence  of  retirement  from  public  life  of  the  most  devout  sect,  the 
j«wi8ii  sects.  Essenes,  the  proud  holding  aloof  from  state  affairs 
by  the  Sadducees  during  the  period  immediately  prior  to  the 
advent,  and  the  obscuration  of  the  law  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Pharisees,  tended  to  the  neglect  of  the  temple  worship,  and 
strengthened  the  desire  for  a  GraBCO-Roman  style  of  music.  The 
magnificent  temple  of  Ilerod,  though  reared  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  priests 
while  wearing  their  sacred  vestments,  failed  to  restore  the  purity 
of  the  service.  The  temple  itself  had  originated  in  selfish  ambi- 
tion ;  its  architecture  was  essentially  Greek ;  its  ritual  had  become 
contaminated. 

'  The  first  converts  to  Christianity  probably  adopted  the  modified 
music  then  in  use  in  the  temple  and  synagogues.  The  music  used 
in  the  celebration  of  the  heathen  rites  could  not  be  tolerated  by 

doubtless  conducted  on  n  splendid  scale,  afler  Solomon's  regulations,  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent centuries ;  and  we  know  for  certain  that  Solomon  set  a  great  value  on  mu- 
sical instruments  of  costly  workmansliip  (I  Kings  x,  12).  .  .  .  All  knowledge  of  it 
was,  however,  srradually  lost  afler  the  Greek  period,  and  cannot  now  be  recovered; 
for  even  the  Chronicles,  from  which  we  derive  most  light  for  understanding  it,  con- 
tains no  more  than  faint  reminiscences  of  the  ancient  music."  OofUrci,  Martini,  G.  B.  : 
History  of  Music,  vol.  i,  p.  350.  Saalschiitz:  GesehicfUe  u.  WUrdig\ing  der  Musik  Im 
den  Htbraern,  g  61. 

'  Ewald:   Op.  cit,  vol.  v,  p.  267. 
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converts  who  had  been   saved   from  the   polluting  practices  of 
heathenism.* 

Paul  probably  refers  to  the  then  extant  temple  and  synagogue 
music  when  he  exhorts  the  churches  which  he  had  The  first 
planted  "to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit ;  speaking  to  your-  ^opid^  what 
selves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  was  in  use. 
and  making  melody  in  your  heart  unto  the  Lord  "  (Eph.  v,  18,  19); 
"  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom,  teaching 
and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord"  (Col.  iii,  16). 

This  custom  of  the  early  Christians  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
heathen  testimony,  notably  by  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  conflrmed  by 
lettera  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  in  which  he  states  that  heathen  testi- 
they  were  accustomed  "to  sing  responsively  a  hymn  to  ™°°^* 
Christ  as  God."  *  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  been  variously 
understood;  but  according  to  the  comments  of  the  Christian  writers 
of  the  first  four  centuries  its  evident  intent  is  to  speak  of  responsive 
chants  or  songs  which  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  use  in 
their  early  meetings.*  The  positive  testimony  of  Jtistin  christian  testi- 
Martyr*  as  to  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  church,  of  Ter-  mo°y- 
tullian  regarding  the  African  church,  of  Origen  as  to  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  of  Eusebius,  who  quotes  from  earlier  authorities  to  prove 
the  antiquity  and  continuity  of  this  custom,  leaves  little  doubt  re- 
specting the  use  of  music  in  the  services  of  the  Church  from  the 
apostolic  period.  An  expression  used  by  Tertullian  in  describing 
the  worship  will  aid  us  to  understand  the  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  Christian  music.  When  he  sslys  that  each  one  of  the 
assembly  was  invited  to  sing  unto  God,  either  from  the  Scriptures  or 
something  indited  by  himself — "  de  proprio  ingenio  " — we  may  well 

suppose  that  thus  early  was  practiced  a  sacred  impro-  _  „ 

.'^.  ,.1^-1  ,1.      -I  .  i.  v^-  1     Improvisation, 

visation  which  by  degrees  crystallized  into  forms  which 

by  frequent  use  and  repetition  became  the  common  property  of  the 

Church.    The  original  style  of  singing  was  evidently  the  chant.     The 

antiphony,  in  its  earliest  form,  is  no  more  than  a  respon-        tu    h    t. 

sive  chant  conducted  by  the  priests  and  the  congregation. 

Yet  the  chant  bears  the  same  relation  to  music,  properly  so  called, 

'  Porkel:  Gcschichte  der  Musik,  Bd.  ii.  ss.  91,  92.  We  have  only  to  vt^H^  the 
odes  of  Horace  which  describe  the  choral  processions  to  be  conviriced  thnt  the  mu- 
sic used  in  such  associations  must  have  been  excluded  from  the  services  of  the  Chrisl- 
ian  assemblies. 

•  Epistoia,  Lib.  10,  97.     "  Carmen  Christo  quasi  Deo  diem  secum  inricem." 

•Tertullian:  Apologeticus,  c.  2.  "Coetus  antelucanas  ad  canendum  Christo  ut 
Deo,"  etc. 

^  Apoiogia,  c.  13.    "  Bationalibua  cum  pompia  et  hTronia  celebrare?  " 
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as  does  speech  to  a  developed  language.  Speech  is  spontaneous, 
while  a  grammatically  constructed  language  is  the  product  and 
property  of  peoples  more  or  less  advanced  in  culture  and  enlight- 
enment. So  man  may  sing  by  virtue  of  his  nature;  yet  it  is  no 
more  difficult  to  develop  a  literary  language  from  primitive  speech 
than  to  construct  a  methodical  and  scientific  music  from  the 
Mugic  Is  not  rudimentary  chant.*  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  music 
imitation  of  comes  from  imitation  of  sounds  in  nature.  There  is  no 
nature.  music  in  nature,  neither  melody  nor  harmony.     The 

many  expressions  regarding  "  the  harmonies  of  nature,"  "  the  music 
of  the  spheres,"  etc.,  are  to  be  regarded  as  purely  metaphorical. 

From  the  simplest  musical  utterance  in  the  chant  or  improvisation 
the  musician,  with  almost  infinite  pains,  must  work  out  the  complex 
results,  also  the  orderly  and  harmonious  combinations  called  music, 
which  becomes  the  most  effective  means  for  the  expression  of  the 
deeper  emotions  of  the  soul.'  At  what  precise  time  the  first  attempt 
Tbe  beginning  of  the  Church  to  develop  a  music  peculiarly  its  own 
musicof  unoe"  ^^  made  we  have,  unfortunately,  no  means  of  deter- 
tain  date.  mining.     In  this,  as  in  many  other  historical  inquiries, 

we  are  left  to  conjecture  and  tradition,  or  are  compelled  to  reach 
conclusions  from  analogical  reasoning.  From  the  circumstances  of 
poverty,  persecution,  and  obscurity  with  which  the  early  Church 
was  surrounded,  it  might  be  expected  that  little  or  no  effort  would 
at  first  be  made  to  develop  the  simple  chant  into  a  more  methodi- 
cal and  scientific  form.  The  Christian  assemblies  were  generally 
only  tolerated,  sometimes  they  were  under  the  severest  ban.  These 
conditions  of  hardship  and  proscription  were  most  unfavourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  Moreover,  the  natural  disin- 
clination to  use  either  Jewish  or  heathen  forms  in  their  own 
services,  through  fear  of  some  misleading  influence  upon  the  wor- 
shipers, probably  induced  in  the  overseers  of  the  Church  of  the  first 
two  centuries  a  measure  of  indifference  to  whatever  of  musical 
science  might  then  have  been  extant.  Doubtless,  by  frequent  repe- 
tition of  chants  and  antiphonies  a  considerable  body  of  simple  melody 
had  come  to  be  the  common  property  of  the  Church.  But  it  was  not 
until  a  period  of  quiet  and  toleration,  when  the  erection  of  buildings 
for  the  worship  of  God  called  for  a  more  methodical  arrangement 

'  Fetis:  ffisioiregenei'aledelaMtisiqne^VariSy  1869,  p.  2.  See  also  J.  Grimm:  Utber 
der  Ursprung  der  Spraclie,  ss.  1 9,  55.  et  al.  Renan :  De  V  Origine  du  langage^  Paris,  1858, 
chap.  V.  Max  Miiller:  Science  of  Language^  London,  1862,  especially  Lect.  ix.  Con- 
ti'd,  Clement,  Felix:  Ilistoire  dA  la  mtisiqite  depuis  les  temps  anciens  jusqu^ a  nos  Jours, 
Paris,  1885,  pp.  3,  4,  5,  etc. 

'  Haweia:  Music  ami  Mo)xUs,  London,  1877,  pp.  7,  8,  et  aL 
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of  the  public  worship,    that  music    could    have    been    carefully 
cultivated. 

The  first  well-authenticated  account  of  the  formal  arrangement  of 
church  music  is  given  by  the  historian  Theodoret,  jirst  reoortied 
where  he  describes  the  eflForts  of  Flavianus  and  Diodo-  attempts, 
rus,  who  divided  the  choiisters  of  the  church  of  Antioch  into  two 
parts,  and  instructed  them  to  sing  responsively  the  psalms  of  David.' 
It  is  probable  that  this  did  not  originate  a  new  era  of  musical  in- 
vention so  much  as  methodize  what  was  already  known.  But  the 
occasion  of  this  innovation,  as  given  by  the  surviving  authorities, 
is  most  suggestive,  and  renders  it  probable  that  from  this  time  the 
cultivation  of  music  received  greatly  increased  attention,  ^rian  influ- 
The  governor  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  Leontius,  was  an  ««»<»• 
avowed  Arian,  while  the  monks,  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  were  zeal- 
ous and  saintly  defenders  of  the  orthodox  faith.  To  draw  away  the 
people  from  the  heretical  preaching  of  their  bishop  these  earnest 
men  instituted  the  antiphonal  service.  It  proved  so  attractive  that 
the  bishop  was  in  turn  compelled  to  introduce  the  same  practice  into 
his  own  church.  Thus  from  the  powerful  capital  of  the  East  the 
practice  extended  to  the  provincial  societies,  and  soon  prevailed 
in  many  leading  churches  of  the  West.* 

The  growing  attention  to  the .  study  of  church  music  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  it  soon  after  became  a  subject  of  con-  conciiiary  ac- 
ciliary  action.  The  council  of  Laodicea  (360-370),  wo°- 
in  order  to  the  promotion  of  good  order  and  the  edification  of  be- 
lievers, decreed  that  none  but  the  canons,  or  singing  men  who  ascend 
the  ambo  (or  singing  desk),  should  be  permitted  to  sing  in  the  church. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  intent  of  this  canon  has 
been  entertained  by  commentators.  Baronius  seems  to  regard  it  as 
a  positive  prohibition  of  the  laity  to  engage  in  the  public  singing, 
thus  confining  this  part  of  the  service  to  an  official  class.  Bingham* 
is  inclined  to  the  same  view  from  the  fact  that  from  the  q^j^^  ^^^^ 
time  of  this  council  the  singers  were  regarded  as  officers  tive  to  tiito  ac- 
of  the  Church,  being  called  Kavovtuol  xfjaXTai,  canonical  *'^°* 
singers.  He,  however,  believes  that  this  was  only  of  temporary 
authority.  Neander,*  on  the  contrary,  regards  this  as  nothing 
more  than  a  prohibition  of  the  laity  to  attempt  the  oflSce  of  the 

'  Uist  Eecl.j  L  ii,  c.  xix.     "  Hi  prim«,  psallontium  clioris  in  partes  diviais,  hymnos 
Davidicos  altemia  canere  docuerunt." 

*  Theodoret  aays:  '^Ubique  dcincepaobtinuit,  et  ad  ultimos  terras  fines  perrasit'' 
{in  Ujc  cUy 

^  AnUquUies  of  the  Churchy  b.  iii,  c.  vii. 

*  History  of  the  Church,  b.  ii,  p.  674,  n.  4,  Torrey's  trans. 
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regularly  appointed  singers  in  conducting  the  church  music.  He 
believes  that  such  prohibition  of  the  laity  to  engage  in  the  singing 
would  have  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  instruction  of  the  most 
noted  Church  fathers,  as  Basil,  Chrysostom,  etc.,  and  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  The  opinion  of  Nean- 
der  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  since  it  seems  to  find  confirmation 
in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  these  saintly  men.  It  is  certain  that 
Basil,  during  his  education  at  Antioch,  came  to  enter* 
^  '  tain  an  ardent  love  for  the  forms  of  worship  there  preva- 
lent, so  that  when  he  was  installed  bishop  of  CsBsarea,  in  Cappado- 
cia,  he  introduced  the  Antiochian  music  into  his  own  diocese,  and 
greatly  encouraged  it  both  by  practice  and  public  teaching.  From 
the  account  preserved  in  his  own  writings  we  may  suppose  that  the 
singing  in  the  assemblies  of  Ccesarea  in  Basil's  day  somewhat  re- 
Tbe  character  ^emblcd  the  informal  praise  service,  or  service  of  song, 
of  the  8in«inff  in  modem  social  religious  gatherings,  barring  the  har- 
aenrice.  mony,  which  was  not  yet  known.     Nevertheless,  we  are 

not  too  hastily  to  conclude  that  the  use  of  simple  melody  by  an 
entire  congregation  was  necessarily  less  effective  to  awaken  re- 
ligious emotions  than  the  more  involved  harmonies  of  later  times, 
since  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  by  the  uncultivated  ear 
the  simple  succession  of  sounds  may  be  better  appreciated  than 
the  more  involved,  which  may  be  pitched  above  the  popular 
comprehension.' 

When  he  became  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Chrysostom  likewise 
cultivated  the  music  to  which  he  had  earlier  become  accustomed 
at  Antioch.  In  the  severe  contest  with  the  Arians,  he, 
like  Basil  and  others,  used  the  new  music  to  hold  the 
people  loyal  to  the  orthodox  faith.  But  in  those  times  of  passion- 
ate and  brutal  encounters  the  services  of  the  Church  were  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  exhibitions  of  anger  and  party  strife 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  worship.  Only 
with  greatest  difficulty  could  the  people  be  restrained  even  by  the 
entreaties  and  authority  of  this  most  eminent  and  spiritually  minded 
father. 

Thus  it  seems  fairly  probable  that  the  more  serious  and  success- 
ful attempts  to  improve  the  music  of  the  public  services 
originated  in  the  Syrian  churches,  and  that  the  Syrian 
modes  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  adopted  by  the  East  and 
West. 

To  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  has  usually  been  attributed  the 
further  reform  and  improvement  of  the  music  which  was  afterward 
1 V.  Wullis:  Philosophical  Transactions  (Abridgmeut),  vol.  i,  p.  618. 
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extensively  used  in  the  Latin  churches.  This  attempted  modi- 
fication dates  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
Cantus  Ambrosianus  has  come  to  be  applied  to  a  style  of  music 
which  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  arranged  for  his  own  Ambrosian 
cathedral,  and  which,  in  modified  form,  is  believed  by  <5iiant 
some  to  have  continued  in  the  Western  churches  to  the  present 
time.  The  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  opinions  are  at 
variance  with  respect  to  the  originality,  nature,  and  extent  of  the 
reform  introduced  by  Ambrose. 

As  to  its  originality,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Church  had 
now  emerged  from  the  catacombs,  and  had  received  the  protection 
and  patronage  of  the  imperial  government.  Instead  of  obscure 
upper  rooms,  private  houses,  subterranean  retreats,  or  humble 
churches,  the  Christians  now  had  well-built  and  splendid  djan^ed  cir- 
edifices,  to  whose  erection  even  emperors  felt  honored  cumstances  or 
in  making  contribution.  The  circumstances  necessi-  ***®^*^**"*- 
tated  a  change  in  the  church  appointments.  The  ceremonial  now 
assumed  a  splendor  and  an  impressiveness  before  unknown.  This 
is  evident  from  the  notices  of  contemporary  writers  both  Christian 
and  pagan.  Christianity  was  now  the  state  religion.  Its  votaries 
occupied  the  highest  positions  of  trust  in  the  government.  Men 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  heathen  philosophy  were  now  high  office- 
bearers in  the  Church.  Prejudice  against  the  literature  and  the  art 
of  heathendom  had  been  greatly  allayed. 

The  introduction  of  art  forms  into  the  churches  had  long  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  sinful  or  misleading.  All  that  was  truly  useful  and 
educating  was  now  pressed  into  the  service  of  Christ,  and  thus  be- 
came sanctified.  Every  analogy  of  the  other  arts  which  we  have 
traced  is  convincing  that  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  Appropriation 
century  freely  appropriated  whatever  might  contribute  ^  ^^' 
to  the  effectiveness  of  public  worship.  If  they  had  not  been 
offended  by  the  statue  of  Hermes,  the  ram-bearer,  if  they  had 
pictured  upon  the  walls  of  the  catacombs  Orpheus  as  a  type  or 
heathen  prophecy  of  the  subduing  power  of  Christ,  if  they  had 
adopted  the  Greek  style  in  the  sculpture  of  their  sarcophagi,  if 
from  their  general  convenience  of  form  the  heathen  basilicas  fur- 
nished suggestions  for  church  architecture,  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  music  alone,  of  all  the  fine  arts,  was  an  exception  to 
this  general  Christian  appropriation  and  use.  With  respect  to 
music  and  poetry,  as  to  philosophy  and  the  arts  of  form,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  attention  of  the  Christian  fathers  should  be  turned 
toward  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  for  suggestions  in  their  attempted 
development  of  the  congregational  chant,  which  had  grown  up,  from 
20 
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long-continued  repetition,  into  more  regalar,  scientific,  and  imposing 
forms.' 

By  his  careful  training  prior  to  conversion  Ambrose  was  pre- 
pared to  successfully  examine  whatever  of  useful  helps  might  be 
contained  in  the  Greek  writers  on  music,,  and  to  develop  a  system 
more  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  Church. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  ^^  music  "  had  among  the 
Mnaicofbroad-  early  Greeks  a  much  broader  significance  than  in  mod- 
anTong^he  ®"^  times.  It  embraced  poetry,  the  dance,  and  the 
Greeks.  drama,  as  well  as  the  melody  of  sounds.     It  was  inti- 

mately connected  with  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  physical  train- 
ing; it  was  not,  therefore,  chiefly  studied  as  a  fine  art  It  ranked 
rather  among  the  disciplines  necessary  to  the  best  and  completest 
education,  and  was  regarded  more  as  a  means  to  an  end  than  as  an 
independent  art.  Based  upon  certain  harmonic  and  rhythmical  pro- 
portions, it  was  believed  to  contribute  to  the  best  mental  training  and 
the  highest  moral  development  There  is  an  essential  agreement 
among  the  best  historians  that  during  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  art  instrumental  music  had  no  separate  existence.  Mu- 
sic, recitative,  and  poetry  were  inseparably  united.  Musical  rhythm 
was  governed  by  the  poetical  cadence.  Musicians  were  the  poets; 
and  poets  invented  melodies  to  which  they  chanted  their  verse  at 
the  national  games.  The  early  music  of  the  Greeks  had  no  higher 
aim  than  to  supply  the  language  of  the  poet  with  melody  and  mus- 
ical accents.  They  never  strove  to  invest  music  with  a  dignity  that 
should  make  it  independent  of  poetry.'  It  was  only  in  the  later  his- 
tory that  music  and  poetry  attained  to  a  separate  existence.  Tet 
Plato  complains  of  this  divorce,  and  argues  that  it  is  a  departure 
from  the  original  lofty  ethical  aim  of  music,  and  it  is  certain  that 
as  an  independent  art  Greek  music  thus  suflfered  a  real  decadence. 
Music  and  po-  I^^  close  association  with  epic  and  lyric  poetry  in  the 
etry  associated,  religious  life  and  ceremonial  had  dignified  and  inspired 
it.  The  decay  of  religion  brought,  therefore,  like  decay  to  poetry 
and  music.  The  departure  of  the  spirit  left  the  body  lifeless,  as  in- 
stitutions do  not  long  survive  the  wants  and  the  spirit  that  call  them 
into  being.  With  the  prevalent  scepticism  came  the  neglect  of  all 
which  religion  and  devotion  had  devised  to  aid  in  their  oulti¥ation 
and  expression.' 

<  Klesewetter :  OeacJiicfiU  der  europ<eisch<J)endlMdMchen  oder  unser  heuHffen  Munk^ 
Leip7jg,  1846,  p.  2.     Ambros:   Geschichbi  der  Musih,  vol.  ii,  pp.  9,  10. 

<  Naumann :  History  of  Music,  translated  from  the  German  bj  F.  Pmegef} ! 
a886,  p.  137. 

^  Scliiater:  AUgemeine  ChschicfUe  der  Musik,  etc.,  Leipzigi  1863,  p.  i. 
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While  Christianity  alone  has  brought  music  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion as  a  fine  art,  expressive  of  the  deepest  spiritual  xneOroeiMftir- 
emotion,  the  Greeks,  nevertheless,  developed  a  most  ni8h«dfiiaMde- 
complicated  and  ingenious  system  of  musical  nota-  *^"<*^*°">- 
tion,  whose  influence  was  felt  far  into  the  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  Their  writers  on  music  were  the  mathematicians^ 
wiio  treated  it  as  a  mathematical  science.*  The  drama  was  little 
more  than  a  musical  recitative,  while  the  chorus  was  intoned.  Their 
theatres  being  open,  roofless  areas,  where  thousands  gathered,  it  was 
often  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  metallic  masks  to  increase  the 
sonorousness  of  the  voices  of  the  actors. 

The  systems  thus  developed  were  complex  and  difficult  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  were  capable  of  being  understood  and  prac-  me  notatioft 
ticed  by  only  a  favored  few,  who  must  give  years  compucated. 
of  study  to  their  mastery.  Moreover,  there  was  little  attempt  to 
popularize  these  systems  and  to  bring  them  into  general  use.  On 
the  contrary,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  design  on  the  part  of  those 
who  treated  this  subject  to  make  it  the  property  of  the  few  who 
were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  science  as  it  was  taught  by 
the  philosophers.  Their  musical  notation  was,  therefore,  most  in- 
volved and  perplexing.  The  characters  invented  by  the  Greek  writ- 
ers on  musical  harmonics  have  been  placed  as  high  as  sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty.*  Since  these  were  no  better  than  so  many  Mere  arbitrary 
arbitrary  niarks  or  signs  placed  on  a  line  over  the  words  ^^^ 
of  the  song,  and  ha<l  no  natural  or  analogical  signification,  the  sys- 
tem must  have  imposed  on  the  memory  an  intolerable  burden.'  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  Christianity  the  Greek  system  had  somewhat 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  practical  spirit  of  the  conquer-  „^  « 
ing  Ivomans  was  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  and  not  patrons  of 
patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  Their  great  men  were  en-  *"• 
gaged  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  in  developing  and  perfecting 
political  policies  for  a  now  practically  unified  nation.  They  had, 
indeed,  rejected  the  complex  musical  notation  of  the  Greeks,  which 
had  been  the  product  of  refined  speculation,  and  in  place  of  the  six- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  characters  had  substituted  the  first  fifteen 
letters  of  their  own  alphabet.      Thus  the  enharmonic  and  even 

'  Hawkins:  A  Oeneral  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  MuaiCf  London, 
1853,  vol.  i,  p.  103.  With  this  view  agree  Dr.  WtUlig  and  many  other  high 
authorities. 

*  Some  authorities  place  the  number  at  twelve  hundred  and  forty.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  but  fortunately  the  question  is  of  alight  arch»ological  import- 
ance. 

'  Hawkins:  History  ofMusiCf  voL  i,  p.  104. 
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chromatic  scales  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  more  natural 
The  diatonic  diatonic  with  its  greater  simplicity  and  sweetness  had 
adopted.  been  accepted. 

The  old  Greek  music  had  virtually  perished  in  its  childhood, 
and  the  wormlost  littlf  or  nothing.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Western  Church  first  developed  a  truly  Christian  music,  such  as 
contributed  to  the  highest  edification  of  believers,  when  it  com- 
pletely broke  away  from  Greek  influences.*  The  art  of  Greece 
Greece  bad  no  was  largely  objective.  In  music,  therefore,  the  Greeks 
higb  miuic.  did  not  attain  to  those  grand  results  which  in  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  poetry  have  been  entirely  incomparable. 
The  best  authorities  are  in  substantial  agreement  that  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  music  in  conscniance,  or  with  harmony  in  its 
modem  sense.  Their  music  was  simply  a  succession,  and  not  a 
harmony,  of  sounds.' 

But  with  Christianity  began  an  era  of  feeling  and  contemplation. 
Christianity  ^^om  the  Study  of  government  and  the  state  it  directed 
first  developed  attention  to  the  life,  obligations,  and  destiny  of  the  in- 
^^  dividual.     This  tendency  to  introspection,  and  to  the 

study  of  the  condition  of  the  feelings,  gave  occasion  for  their 
expression  by  methods  in  harmony  with  this  new  view  of  Individ aal 
life  and  duty.  Music  is  the  art  which  of  all  others  is  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  the  soul.*  Unlike  poetry,  architecture,  sculpture, 
or  painting,  music  can  express  itself  freely  and  completely  without 
the  aid  of  other  arts.*  Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  each 
d  ^*^^^"  ^^^  ®*^^^  independent  religious  or  psychical  de- 
velops Its  pe-  velopment  would  have  its  own  music  to  express  its 
cuuar  music,  peculiar  emotional  condition,  just  as  each  nation  or 
tribe  has  had  its  own  language  or  idiom.*  Since  every  religion  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  sentiments  and  emotions — Christianity 
most  of  all — this  new  revelation  of  God  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ 
would  greatly  quicken  the  emotional  nature  and  lead  its  foUow^ers 
to  devise  means  for  its  appropriate  expression. 

1  Kiesewetter:  GeschicfUe  der  europawh-c^beTidlandischen  oder  unter  heutigen  Mu- 
tfOp,  8.  2. 

*  This  has  been  a  subject  of  protracted  controversy.  Doubtless  the  lack  of  dear 
definitiou  has  been  one  cause  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion.  The  preponderance 
of  autliority  is  in  favour  of  the  statement  of  the  text 

'  Haweis:  Music  and  Morals,  p.  10.  • 

* ''  The  musician  has  less  connection  with  the  outward  world  than  any  other  artist 
He  must  turn  the  thought  inward  to  seek  the  inspiration  of  his  art  in  the  deepe^^t 
recesses  of  his  own  being."  Goethe:  WWidm  Meister^  bk.  li,  cap.  ix.  Brendel: 
GeschichU  der  Musik^  s.  8. 

*  P.  Clement :  Histaire  generale  de  la  Musique  Religieusty  p.  4. 
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In  obedience  to  this  principle  Ambrose  was  led  to  devise  a  more 
appropriate  music  for  his  churches.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regret- 
ted that  we  have  such  scanty  materials  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  Ambrosian  reform.  From  the  few  his- 
toric notices,  and  from  the  musical  traditions  of  the  Latin  Church, 
it  is  believed  that  ho  simplified  the  then  prevalent  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem by  reducing  the  seven  recognised  modes  to  four.  Beduced  the 
He  deemed  these  sufficient  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  ^^^  to  four. 
Church  service.  He  believed  that  thus  the  various  tunes  which  had 
been  hitherto  in  use  could  be  reduced  to  systematic  form,  and  yet 
be  so  simple  that  the  congregation  might  use  them  to  their  own  profit 
and  to  the  common  edification. 

The  four  modes  which  he  thus  borrowed  are  indicated  as  follows: 


The  Antique. 

MedlSBYal. 

AmbrosUn. 

Phrygian 

DtoD 

was  the    Dorian        was  the 

l8t  tone  or  mode. 

Dorian 

EtoB 

•*     *•      Phrygian       »'      " 

2d        "        " 

Ionian 

Fto  F 

"    *»     Lydian           "      '' 

3d        "        " 

Hypophrygian 

GtoG 

"    *•      Mixolydian    *'      " 

4th      " 

These  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  one  another  only  by 
tlie  place  of  the  half  tones  in  the  gamut,  thus: 

Ist  mode  D.  eTf.  G.  A.  hTc.  D, 

2d        •*    eTp.  G.  a.  H^;.  D.  E.  fBcbeme. 

3d        "    F.  G.  A.  hH).  D    eT'f. 

4th       "    G.  A.  hTc.  D.  KF,  G. 

In  this  reform  the  tetrachord  system  was  abandoned,  and  the 
metric  of  the  poetry  determined  the  musical  accent.  It  is  believed 
that  attention  was  given  only  to  the  pitch,  and  not  to  the  volume 
or  length  of  note.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  an  attempt  was 
made  to  displace  the  Ambrosian  by  the  Gregorian  chants.  Thus  the 
Ambrosian  notation  was  lost.  It  is  not  even  known  whether  Am- 
brose devised  an  independent  notation,  but  since  his  system  was  of 
Greek  derivation,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Greek  nota-  ^n  into  du*- 
tion  was  retained  in  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  «». 
purpose.  The  notation  found  in  the  so-called  Ambrosian  singing 
books  is  certainly  of  later  origin:  of  the  original  nothing  has  sur- 
vived. Also,  in  how  far  the  traditional  Ambrosian  chant  resembles 
the  original  is  matter  of  pure  conjecture.' 

While  the  range  of  the  Ambrosian  chants  must  have  Effect  upon  uie 
been  very  narrow,  the  influence  of  the  service  of  song 
upon  the  church  of  Milan  was  most  happy.     Augustine;  who  was 

>  V.  Forkel :  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der  MusUc,  Bd.  ii,  ss.  163,  164. 
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accnstomed  to  visit  this  then  noted  church,  speaka  of  its  inspira- 
tion to  himself.'  He  afterward  introduced  the  same  form  into  the 
churches  of  his  own  diocese,  and  by  personal  efforts  and  the  writing 
of  a  systematic  treatise  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  sacred  poetry 
and  music. 

During  the  following  two  and  one  half  centuries  the  Ambrosian 
chants  seem  to  have  been  widely  used  in  the  Latin  Church.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  633,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  ser- 
vice in  the  Spanish  churches.  They  gave  form,  method,  and  dig- 
nity to  the  public  singing.  The  adaptation  of  words  to  these  modes 
became  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  bishops,  so  that  even  in  the 
most  trying  and  stormy  times  of  Roman  history  the  impressiveness 
and  solemnity  of  the  public  services  were  maintained. 

The  writings  of  Macrobius,  Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and  Boethius  ex- 
ouier  writers  erted  little  modifying  influence  on  the  music  of  the 
on  music.  Church.     They  lost  sight  of  the  practical  needs  of  the 

times,  and  returned  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  pi'oportions  as 
developed  by  the  aid  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Even  the  pious 
Boethius,  in  his  labored  work,  de  Mttsicay  does  not  once  refer  either 
to  the  use  of  instruments,  to  the  voice  as  used  in  the  singing  of  the 
sanctuary,  or  to  any  practical  application  of  his  ab- 
^  struse  speculations.  He  was  a  close  adherent  of  the 
Pythagorean  the<My,  that  consonances  or  harmonies  are  to  be 
determined  by  mathematical  ratios  and  not  by  the  ear.  His  chief 
merit  is  that  he  has  preserved  the  elements  of  the  ancient  systems 
of  music;  which  fact  makes  it  possible  to  compare  them  with  what 
is  now  extant,  and  thus  determine  the  originality  of  the  modern 
masters  of  harmony.* 

So  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  either  literary  or  monumental 
evidence,  no  further  musical  reform  was  effected  until  near  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century.  After  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
Gregory  the  Great  gave  much  thought  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Church  ritual,  and  originated  a  style  of  music  which  has  borne  his 
name.  The  Gregorian  chant  ( Ccnitus  Gregorianus)  marks  a  revo- 
lution no  less  distinct  than  useful.  Such  has  been  the  tenacity  of 
its  life  that  it  is  still  the  leading  form  in  nearly  all  the  Catholic 
churches,  and  has  modified  the  singing  in  some  Protestant  churches, 
notably  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican. 

By  his  patrician  rank,  his  sound  learning,  his  wide  experience  of 
public  affairs,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  most  noted  men 
of  his  age,  Gregory  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  exert  a  commanding 
>  Confeasimea^  iX|  vii.  *  Hawkins:  History  tf  Mmc,  pp^  124,  125. 
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influence  on  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  West- 
ern Empire.  The  missionary  and  reformatory  schemes  which  he 
successfully  executed  give  to  his  pontificate  a  prominent  Gregory's 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  His  efforts  to  b™**  aeinceB. 
mitigate  the  severities  of  slavery,  and  to  secure  a  more  com- 
plete recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  before  the  law,  often 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  temporal  authorities.  He  has 
been  accused  of  undue  ambition;  but  this  charge  is  not  sustained, 
since  in  all  his  efforts  he  seems  to  have  had  little  thought  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  but  was  only  zealous  for  the  honor  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Church.  The  service  which  he  rendered  Church  music 
was  great  and  lasting.  Besides  substituting  the  Roman  letters  for 
the  Greek  characters  in  his  notation,'  he  reformed  the  antiphonary, 
and  founded  and  endowed  seminaries  for  the  study  of  music.  By 
the  aid  of  singers  herein  trained,  the  improvements  which  Gregory 
had  devised  were  widely  introduced  into  the  public  worship  of  the 
West,  and  thus  the  influence  of  his  reform  was  more  lasting  than 
otherwise  had  been  possible. 

"  He  also  took  time,  even  amid  the  great  cares  that  severely  taxed 
his  frail  body,  to  examine  with  what  tunes  the  psalms,  MUmbqurff^s 
hymns,  orisons,  verses,  responses,  canticles,  lessons,  estimate, 
epistles,  the  gospel,  the  prefaces,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  to  be 
sung;  what  were  the  tun3S,  measures,  notes,  and  moods  mj^st  suit- 
able to  the  majesty  of  the  Church,  and  most  proper  to  inspire  devo- 
tion."* The  accounts  given  by  John  the  Deacon  in  his  life  of 
Gregory  relative  to  the  services  of  this  pontiff  are  quite  circum- 
stantial, and  awaken  our  admiration  of  his  energy  and  tireless 
industry  to  perfect  the  Church  service.' 

The  so-called  Ambrosian  system  was  the  basis  of  the  Gregorian 
improvement  The  four  modes  of  this  system  were  retained.  To 
these  were  added  four  others,  so  that  the  first  note  in  the  Gregory's  re- 
Ambrosian  became  the  fourth  of  the  Gregorian.  The  '^"*- 
original  Ambrosian  modes  were  called  Authentic^  and  the  four  added 
ones,  Plagaly  as  follows: 

lit  Ambrntftan  or  authentic  mode  D.£f.O.A.Cc.D.  irave  lise  to  l8t  Plagal  A.H.C.D.E.r.G.  A. 

ad           '•           "           "           •*  eTf.O.A.hIc.D.E.  "      "       2d      **         H.C.D.E.F.O.A.H. 

8d          *•           '*           "           **  F.G.A.hIc.D.£f.  "      "       3d      "         C.D.E.F.G.A.H.C. 

4Ul         '•           '•           "           •♦  6.A.HX;.D.£f.G.  "*     "       4th     **         D.E.F.G.A.H.CD. 

'  Tliat  Gregory  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  Latin  notation  is  shown  by  F^tia : 
HUtoire  generak  de  la  Musigue,  t.  iii.  pp.  521-528. 

•Maimbourg:  Bistrdre  du  Pontificat  de  St.  Grigoire,  Paris,  1686.  pp.  330,  331. 
'Johannes  Diaconns:  in  Vita  Oreg,,  lib.  fi,  cap.  vi. 
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The  following  modern  notation  is  believed  to  represent  these  Au- 
thentic and  Plagal  modes: 


l8t  Authentic 


ist  Plagal 


{ 


m. 


^^ 


::^3= 


^=f=f 


*  r  r  r 


2d  Authentic. 


2d  Plagal 


3d  Authentic. 


3d  Plagal 


4th  Authentic. 


4th  Plagal. 


With  Ambrose,  Gregory  exchanged  the  irrational  system  of 
the  Greek  tetrachord  for  the  system  of  the  octave,  which  is  now 
.recognised  as  the  only  natural  system.  He  also  liberated  the  melody 
from  the  metric  accent,  thus  allowing  to  the  melody  a  more  free  and 
independent  development  according  to  its  own  laws.' 

'  Kiesewetter:  Op.  cit,  Bd  i,  p.  6.  Reissmann  :  Gregorianischer  Gesang'm  Muri- 
ealisehfJi  Conversations- Lexicon^  Bd.  iv.  ps.  346,  347.  In  a  melodic  Hcuse  (Gregory  be- 
ing unacquainted  with  lurrmony)  an  authentic  mode  was  a  melody  moving  from 
Tonica  to  Tonicn.  It  is  thought  that  by  Ruch  modes  the  ancient  Christians  g^ve 
ezpres.sion  to  firmness,  deep  conviction,  or  abounding  joy.    Those  melodies  that 
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t?tuer  ft    ejai  te  exp«cT*.mr  ;^ 
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The  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  music  by  this  increase  of 
tones  can  be  better  appreciated  by  observing  the  change  effected 
in  the  place  and  use  of  the  Do/nuiant  and  the  UncU  note.  The 
Ambrosian  chant  recognized  but  four  modes,  or  eight  sounds  in  a 
natural  or  diatonic  order  of  progrefision,  proceeding  from  Nature  or  tbis 
D,  E,  F,  and  G  to  the  octave  of  the  same.  This  sys-  reform^ 
tern  required  the  chant  to  begin  and  end  on  the  same  note.  The 
Dominant  (so  called  from  the  note  which  was  most  prominent  in 
the  rendering  of  the  chant,  '^  the  note  on  which  the  recitative  is  made 
in  each  psalm  or  canticle  tune  ")  did  not,  therefore,  accord  with  the 
fundamental  or  key  note  of  modem  music,  upon  which  all  the  har- 
mony must  be  based.  In  the  Ambrosian  chant  the  frequent  return 
to  the  fundamental  note  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  voices 
of  the  chanters  and  of  the  congregation  in  unison  by  being  sustained 
at  the  proper  pitch,  and  holding  to  the  mode  to  which  the  chant  was 
set.  The  Gregorian  chant  differed  from  the  Ambrosian  also  in  the 
place  of  ending.  While  the  latter  must  return  to  the  note  of  begin- 
ning, the  former  permitted .  the  iinal  to  be  other  than  the  lowest 
note,  thereby  giving  a  greater  variety  to  the  ending  of  the  chants. 
"  Each  of  the  Plagal  modes  added  by  Gregory  is  a  fourth  below  its 
corresponding  original,  and  is  called  by  the  same  name,  with  the  pre- 
fix hypo  (  imo)  belotOy  as  follows:  5.  Hypodorian;  6.  Hypophrygian; 
7.  Hypolydian;  8.  Hypomizolydian.  Each  scale  here  also  consists 
of  a  perfect  fifth  and  a  perfect  fourth,  but  the  positions  are  re- 
versed; the  fourth  is  now  below,  and  the  fifth  above.  In  the 
Plagal  scales  the  Final  is  no  longer  the  lowest  note,  but  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  corresponding  Authentic  scale.  Thus  the  final 
of  the  Hypodorian  mode  is  not  A,  but  D,  and  a  melody  in  that 
mode,  though  ranging  from  about  A  to  A,  ends  regularly  on  D, 
as  in  the  Dorian.  .  .  .  The  semitones  in  each  scale  naturally  vary 
as  before.  The  DominarUa  of  the  new  scales  are  in  each  case 
a  third  below  those  of  the  old  ones,  C  being,  however,  substi- 
tuted for  B  in  the  Hypomixolydian,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the 
Phrygian,  on  account  of  the  relations  between  B  and  the  F  above 
and  below." ' 

This  system  was  subsequently  developed  by  the  ad-  Further  devei- 
dition  of  two  other  Authentic  modes,  called  the  ^olian  **^™®° 
and  the  Ionian,  and  of  their  corresponding  Plagals — the  HyposBoliau 

moved  arwmd  the  Tonica  were  called  Plagal.  These  are  believed  to  have  been 
expressive  of  variable  emotions,  or  of  a  more  pensive  and  subdued  state  of  religious 
feeling. 

1 V.  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore  in   Graves  Musical  Dictionary^  vol  i,  p.  626,  article 
*•  Gregorian  Modes." 
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and  the  Hypoionian.  Thus  resulted  a  complete  scheme  which  has 
powerfully  influenced  the  ecclesiastical  music  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  Ritual  Service  books  have  been  a  means  of  preserving  this  im- 
proved system,  so  that  in  most  churches  of  Western  Europe  the  psalm 
and  canticle  tunes,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Benedictus,  the  Anti- 
phones,  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Processions,  etc.,  are  based  essentially 
on  the  scheme  which  Gregory  devised,  and  on  whose  strictest  observ- 
ance he  so  strongly  insisted.' 

Gregory  also  invented  a  system  of  notation  for  his  improved 
Gri'ffortan  An-  method.  Tradition  says  that  his  AfUfphonarittmy  the 
tipboniurium.  book  containing  this  notation,  was  kept  chained  to 
the  altar  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  immediately  consulted  in  case  of  any  suspected  inno- 
vation in  the  choral  service.  In  order  to  conform  the  music  in 
the  churches  of  his  empire  to  this  standard  it  is  claimed  that 
Charlemagne,  in  A.  I).  790,  applied  to  Pope  Adrian  I.  for  a  copy 
of  this  manuscript  Antiphonarium.  The  copy  is  now  one  of  the 
most  vahied  ti-easures  in  the  library  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  in 
Switzerland.* 

Plate  IX  represents  the  first  page  of  Lambillotte's  facsimile  of 
this  famous  manuscript.  It  contains  portions  of  Psalm  xxv;  on  this 
page  are  parts  of  verses  1,  2,  3,  5.'  The  extreme  care  with  which  this 
work  was  prepared  proves  the  thoroughness  of  the  Gregorian  re- 
form. The  various  marks  connected  with  the  words, 
technically  called  rmmm,  have  elicited  the  most  careful 
and  patient  study;  but  their  meaning  and  use  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  Whether  they  were  a  system  of  musical  notation,  or 
were  indications  to  the  singei-s  of  variation  in  quality  and  volume  of 
tone,  is  still  a  matter  of  debate.     Already  in  the  time  of  Guido  of 

•  H  el  more :   Op.  ciL,  vol  i,  p.  627. 

•  This  copy  at  St  Gull  was  most  faithfully  facsimiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
zealous  Jesuit,  Lambillotte,  in  1848  (v.  his  work  AnUphonairt  de  Saint  Cfrigain^  Fae- 
simile  du  Manuscript  de  Saint- GoU,  Vlff  Siede.  Paris,  1851,  4to.)  He  cl&hns  that 
the  manascript  is  autiientic,  aad  cont-iins  the  system  as  it  was  iDStituted  by 
Gregory.  Against  the  objections  to  its  authenticity  ur^ed  by  Danjou,  Fetis.  and 
others  (who  claim  tliat  it  is  of  a  Inter  origiit)  L-imbillotte  gives  what  ho  regards  abun- 
dant evidence,  both  external  and  intenial.  of  its  genuineness*.  Tlie  ort  work  con- 
nected with  the  Antiphonariinn  would  point  to  an  origin  not  later  thsn  tlie  tentli 
century,  possibly  considerably  earlier,  v.  also  Ooussmnaker:  ffistoire  dn  Vharmome 
au  moyen  age. ;  and  Schubiger :  SMijerscIiule  St.  Galtens  voiJi  acJiten  bis  zwUften  Ja^tr- 
hunderte. 

•  The  text  is  PuflBciently  clear  to  most  readers:  Ad  to  levavi  aniroam  m«*ain,  Deus 
mens,  in  te  confido  non  erubescam.  [Psalmns.]  Vias  tuas,  Domine  [ad  repetcn- 
dum],  dingo  me  in  reritate  tua  [responsorium  graduale].  Untversi  qui  te  expectant 
non  cunl'undcniur,  Domine.    Vias  tuas,  Domine,  etc. 
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Arezzo  (eleventh  century)  their  signification  had  been  lost.'  Much 
learned  comment  upon  them  has  appeared,  and  a  few  writers  claim 
that  the  key  to  their  meaning  has  been  discovered. 

We  give  examples  from  four  most  ancient  and  interesting  codices, 
now  preserveil  in  the  abbey  libraries  of  St.  Gall  and  mustrauons 
Einsiedeln,  Switzerland  (i?.  Plate  X).  No.  1  is  a  "Hal-  anduuiMia- 
lelujah"  from  the  tenth  century,*  giving  the  accom-  "^'^ 
panying  numse  and  the  suggested  translation  into  modem  musical 
notation.     It  is  from  the  library  of  St.  Gall. 

No.  2  is  a  facsimile  of  an  early  Gloria  in  eoscelsis  from  a  codex 
now  preserved  in  the  abbey  library  of  Einsiedeln.'  The  numad  are 
well  defined;  the  manuscript  is  among  the  earliest.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting as  giving  this  noble  hymn  of  the  early  Church,  and  seems  to 
justify  the  earnest  attempts  to  find  the  key  to  the  strange  notation 
whose  discovery  would  so  materially  aid  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Ambrose  and  of  Gregory  in  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical 
music. 

No.  3  is  from  the  same  codex,  showing  a  still  more  complicated 
system  of  numse.^  In  the  appended  scale  is  given  the  proposed 
equivalent  in  the  modern  notation. 

No.  4  is  the  copy  of  a  portion  of  a  very  eatly  codex  in  the 
abbey  library  of  St  Gall,*  in  which  the  numse  are  found  in  their 
greatest  complication.  As  in  the  foregoing,  the  accompanying  scale 
is  a  tentative  translation  of  the  same. 

While  names  and  values  have  been  given  to  every  distinct  nnma 
and  to  their  combination  in  these  early  manuscripts,  it  ko  key  to  the 
is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  interpreta-  tmvoas, 
tions  have  proved  satisfactory;  much  less  have  they  real  historic 
foundation. 

The  Gregorian  system  contained  the  germs  of  the  later  advanced 
and  perfected  system  of  Church  music;  but  during  the  stormy  times 
following  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  it  fell  somewhat  into  neglect, 
and  even  the  hymns  which  he  had  so  carefully  prepared  and  ar- 
ranged to  music  for  the  use  of  the  Church  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost.    A  few  learned  men  took  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  saving 

1  V.  Migne:  Pairoibgia,  torn.  141,  pp.  413, 414.  Aim  Guidoms regula de ignoto cantu^ 
'' Vix  deniqiie  udus  concordat  alteri,  non  mngistro  discipiiIiH  nee  discipulus  condis- 
cipulis,"  etc. 

*  From  Ood.  S.  OoUi,  No.  338,  wee.  x.  v.  Schubiger:  Sdnget'schule  St  QaUenj 
8.  iv,  No.  22. 

*  From  Ood.  Eumdlensi,  No.  121.     Schubiger:   Op.  di^  t^  iii,  No.  5. 

*  Schubiger:   Op.  cti.,  s.  iii,  No.  12. 

»  From  Codex  S.  Galli,  No.  359.    Sclmbijrer:   Op.  cit,  a.  iii,  No.  7. 
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to  the  Church  what  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  by  means 
Perpetuatton  ^^  simple  tradition.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Greg- 
ofttaeGreKo-  ory  the  ambition  of  musical  leaders  strove  to  break 
rtaarefonn.  away  from  the  simplicity  of  his  prescribed  methods, 
and  so  frequent  and  serious  were  the  innovations  which  threatened 
the  purity  of  the  choral  service  after  his  death  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  at  Rome  was  frequently  besought  by  the  temporal  princes 
to  interpose  to  restore  it  to  its  simplicity  and  save  it  from  utter 
extinction.' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  development  of  this  new  sys- 
tem Gregory  and  his  helpers  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the  essentials 
of  an  ecclesiastic  music  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  While  he 
betook  himself  without  stint  to  the  study  of  the  music  of  the  Greeks, 

his  system  was  orij?inal  in  its  greater  simplicity,  in  the 
Its  originality.      .^"^  ^.  °  ,..  .,,. 

richness  of  its  results,  and  m  its  practical  adaptation  to 

the  wants  of  the  Church.  As  in  other  fine  arts,  so  here,  from  the 
materials  at  hand  Christianity  constructed  a  new  body,  and 
breathed  into  it  its  own  new  spiiit  of  life  and  hope.*  It  is  probable 
that  the  chants  of  the  Christian  liturgy  had  no  more  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  melodies  than  the  sacerdotal  garments  of  the  Christ- 
ians had  to  those  of  the  Levites  or  the  priests  of  Zeus.  In  these  re- 
spects this  ecclesiastical  music  may  be  regarded  as  original,  and  not 
a  derivation  from  the  old  Greek  musical  theory  or  notation.' 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  Ambrosian  chant,  introduced  into 
Milan,  resembled  in  some  respects  that  which  was  used  in  the 
churches  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  nei- 
ther these  simple  modes,  nor  even  the  improved  and  perfected 
modes  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  could  satisfy  the  restless  and  fiery 
spirit  of  the  East. 

The  Greek  Church  was  then  expending  her  energies  in  wrang- 
ling  over  dogmas  often  the  most  insignificant.  The 
in  tbe  EMtom  intimate  relations  of  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
dmrcbee.  powers  likewise  subjected  this  Church  to  influences  de- 

structive of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Christian  faith.  The  great 
festivals  were  celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  splendor  of  ceremonial 
before  unknown.  It  was  not  the  happy  alliance  of  religion  and  art 
to  express  and  more  powerfully  to  inculcate  the  saving  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  a  degeneration  into  a  semibarbarian  finery  and 
senseless  extravagance  indicative  of  spiritual  bondage,  and  destruc- 
tive alike  of  purity  of  doctrine  and  of  nobility  of  art.     Hence  this 

'  Kiesewettcr:   Op.  cit.^  p.  7,    Hawkins:   Op.  cit,  vol.  i,  p.  131. 
'  Anibros:   Op,  cU.,  vol.  ii,  p.  11. 
»Clemeut:   Op.  dt,  p.  22. 
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condition  of  absolutism  in  the  state,  and  of  superstition  in  the  Church, 
was  most  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  poetry  and  music,  as 
well  as  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Hence,  too,  the  simple  and  impres- 
sive Gregorian  modes  were  never  introduced  into  the  Greek  Church, 
New  and  extravagant  modes  were  devised,  and  the  singing  of  the 
pi'ocessions  and  of  the  Church  services  was  intermingled  with  the 
braying  of  trumpets  and  the  clangor  of  horns.  Only  eunuchs  were 
admitted  to  the  choirs,  whose  very  dress  was  an  example  of  degen- 
ei*ate  finery.  Thus  every  thing  in  the  Greek  Church,  Decadence  of 
after  the  sixth  century,  took  on  that  type  which  is  the  de^ence"*of 
sure  effect,  as  well  as  evidence,  of  a  decadence  of  faith  art. 
and  manners.*  The  bondage  of  art  to  false  and  degenerate  Church 
standards  repressed  all  vigor  and  originality  in  the  artists.  The 
iconoclastic  spirit  declared  war  against  sculptured  images,  while  a 
subsequent  degrading  superstition  came  to  attach  special  sanctity  to 
the  most  grotesque  and  repulsive  pictures.' 

'  R:irly  Cliristinn  music  Ls  a  subject  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Tlie  researches  of  the 
liiMtoriaiis  have  been  most  thorough;  yet  with  respect  to  some  features  of  the  sub- 
ject there  seems  to  be  httle  promise  of  substantial  agreement.  The  immense  liter- 
ature of  the  subject,  down  to  near  ihe  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  given  by 
Forkel:  AUgemeine  Literatur  der  Musik,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1792,  and  by  other  writers 
since  his  day,  may  well  induce  modesty  of  opinion  respecting  many  controverted 
points. 

»  •*  The  ruder  the  art  the  more  intense  tl)e  superstition.  The  perfection  of  the  fine 
arts  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  pronK>te  sucii  superstition.  .  .  .  There  is  more 
direct  idolatry  paid  to  the  rough  and  illslmpen  Image,  or  the  flat,  unrelieved,  or  star- 
*  ing  picture — the  former  actually  clothed  in  gaudy  or  tinsel  ornaments,  the  latter  with 
the  crown  of  goldleaf  on  tlie  head,  and  real  or  artificial  flowers  in  tlio  hand — than  to 
the  noblest  ideal  sthcue,  or  the  Holy  Family  with  all  the  magic  of  light  and  shade." 
Milman :  Latin  Christianity^  ii,  pp.  303,  304. 

"  These  miraculous  images  were  not  admitted  to  be  tlie  work  of  man,  but  were 
proclaimed  to  Imve  fallen  from  heaven,  to  have  been  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  obtained  in  some  similar  mysterious  manner.  Others  were  said  to  be  as 
old  as  the  religion  itself,  such  as  the  picture  of  Christ  in  Edessa^  given  by  the  Savioui^ 
himself  to  the  messengers  of  King  Abgarus,  and  the  many  portraits  of  the  Madonna 
painted  by  the  evangelist  Luke,  etc.  Idolatry  of  ihis  kind  excited  the  ridicule  of  the 
unbelieving,  the  serious  disapprobation  of  the  Church,  and,  finally,  the  forcible  inter- 
ference of  the  temporal  powers.  This  destruction  of  earlier  artistic  monuments, 
and  interference  with  tlie  customary  pictures,  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  traditional 
manner  of  representation,  and  gave  to  all  succeeding  Byzantine  art  a  somewhat 
difibrent  character.  The  objection  had  not  been  raised  against  painting  itself,  but 
against  the  portrayal  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints:  thus  the  attention 
of  the  artists  was  diverted  from  sacred  snbjects  to  other  themes,  and  the  merely 
decorative  treatment  of  the  ecclesiastical  ediflces  again  became  of  importance." 
Itober:  History  of  Mediaeval  Art,  New  York,  1887,  p.  92. 

"Let  us  be  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  thought  that  art  is  also  to  itself  a  kind 
of  religion.    God  manifests  himself  to  us  by  the  idea  of  the  true,  by  the  idea  of  the 
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good,  by  the  idea  of  llie  beautiful  Eacli  one  of  them  leads  to  God,  because  it  comes 
from  him.  True  beauty  is  ideal  beauty,  aad  ideal  beauty  is  the  reflection  of  the 
infinite.  So,  independently  of  all  official  alliance  with  religion  and  morals,  art  is  by 
itself  essentially  religious  and  moral ;  for,  far  from  wanting  its  own  law,  its  own 
genius,  it  everywhere  expresses  in  its  works  eternal  beauty.  .  .  .  Every  work  of  art, 
whatever  may  be  its  form,  small  or  great,  figured,  sung,  or  uttered— every  work  of 
art,  truly  beautiful  or  sublime— throws  the  soul  into  a  gentle  reverie  that  exalts  it 
toward  the  infinite.  The  infinite  is  the  common  limit  after  wliich  the  soul  aspires 
upon  the  wings  of  imagiuaUon  as  well  as  reason,  by  the  route  of  the  sublime  and 
beaatiful  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  true  and  the  good.  The  emotion  that  the  beau- 
tiful produces  turns  the  soul  from  tliis  world ;  it  is  the  beneficent  emotion  that  art 
produces  for  humanity.''    Oousio :  Tlie  Tt-ue,  the  Beautiful^  and  the  Ocod^  p.  164. 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGY 

OF 

CHURCH  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  ITS  IDEA  AND  ORIGIN. 
§  1.  New  Testament  Idea  of  the  Church, 

Christ  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come  "  (Matt. 
vi,  10).  He  designates  his  Church  as  "the  kingdom  of 
God,"  rrfv  (iaaiXelav  tov  Seov  (Matt,  vi,  33;  John  iii,  3,  ^  w°k*o°». 
et  aL) ;  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  ^  ficLaiXeia  tcjv  ^ov^avdv  (Matt. 
V, 3;  xi,  11;  xviii,  1,  et  aL);  or  simply  "my  kingdom,"  or  "the  king- 
dom," fi  fifiaiXela  jiiov,  ttjv  PaaiXeiav  (Matt,  xiii,  38;  Luke  xii,  32; 
Luke  xxii,  30,  et  aL), 

The  term  kKK^rjcrla  is  used  by  Christ  (Matt,  xvi,  18)  to  describe 
the  unified  and  collected  body  of  his  disciples;  in  Matt.  f^t^j^xntt' 
xviii,  17  this  term  seems  to  be  restricted  and  localized 
in  its  reference.*  The  term  is  applied  by  Luke  to  the  company  of 
the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  47);  and  to  an 
ordinary  town  assembly  (Acts  xix,  41).  In  other  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  it  signifies  the  whole  body  of  sanctified  Christian 
believers  (Eph.  v,  27;  Phil,  iii,  6;  Col.  i,  18,  24,  et  oL);  an  organ- 
ized church  placed  under  pastors  (I  Cor.  xii,  18;  Phil,  iv,  15, 
et  aL);  the  separate  societies  of  a  district  or  province  (Gral.  i,  2; 
2  Cor.  vii,  19);  and  sometimes  the  Christians  gathered  for  wor- 
ship, or  the  assemblies  of  these  societies  (1  Cor.  iv,  17;  xiv,  19-28, 
et  aL).  In  all  these  passages  the  word  measurably  preserves 
its  radical  signification,  KtiXeiv,  to  call,  to  invite/  Kkijmg,  a  call,  a 
calling  J  **the  divine  invitation  to  embrace  salvation  in  the  kingdom 
of  God'^  (Thayer's  Grimm  Wilkie,  «.  t?.);  kAi^to/,  the  called,  ''the 
invited  to  aalvation,^^  etc.  The  fundamental  notion  thus  suggested 
by  this  word  is  the  body  or  assembly  of  those  called  or  "  invited  to 
obtain  eternal  salvation  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod  through  Christ " 
(Thayer's  Grimm  Wilkie,  s.  ».). 

'On  the  genuineness  of  Matt  xvi,  18,  and  xviii,  17,  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists. 
21 
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Another  characterization  quite  frequent  in  the  epistles  is  cibfia 
Tbe  body  of  XpityroO  (1  Cor.  xii,  27;  Eph.  iii,  6;  iv,  4,  ei  al.),  "Ye 
Chrtot.  are  the  bo(li/  of  Christy^  and  this  "  body  is  one,"  of 

wrhich  "  Christ  is  the  Saviour." 
The  Church  is  also  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  "  spiritual 
house,"  olKoq  TrvevfjuiTtKog  (1  Pet.  ii,  6),  which  is  composed 
™^  of  all  God's  people,  and  which  he  makes  his  dwelling- 

place  (1  Cor.  lii,  16,  17;  2  Cor.  vi,  16;  Rev.  xxi,  3,  etal.);  of  "a 
house,  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,"  elg  vadv  dyiov  kv  Kvpiu)  (Eph.  ii, 
21,  22). 
It  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  Bride,  of  whom  Christ  is  the  Bride- 
groom, Ttjv  ywaiKa  rrjv  vvfupTjv  tov  dpvlov  (Eph.  v,  31, 
32;  Rev.  xxi,  9);  the  Light  of  the  World,  rd  <l)ib^  tov 
icdofiov  (Matt.  V,  14),  et  al. 

From  such  characterizations  it  is  evident  that  the  vital  element  of 
the  Church  is  spiritual.  Its  inspiration  is  from  above;  its  essential 
life  comes  from  direct  contact  with  its  Head  and  Lord.  It  is  more 
than  the  aggregated  life  of  those  who  have  been  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit  through  faith  in  Christ;  it  is  a  living  organism, 
in  which  each  feels  the  inspiration  of  the  entire  body, 
and  the  whole  is  sustained  and  invigorated  by  the  abiding  holiness 
•of  the  individual  members. 

Nevertheless,  like  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  contains  a  divine  and  a 
human  element — a  spirit  and  a  body.  While  the  life  is  spiritual, 
lit  must  have  a  medium  of  manifestation.  The  visible  Church  is 
this  body  of  divinely  called  or  invited  men  and  women,  organized 
for  moral  and  religious  ends,  and  which  is  to  become  the  channel 
through  which,  ordinarily,  redemption  is  brought  to  fallen  men,  and 
they  are  fitted  for  the  companionship  of  the  Church  triumphant.' 
The  Church  is  therefore  the  outward  form  which  results 
from  the  Christian  life,  as  this  is  inspired  and  developed 
by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  modified  by  providential  environments 
(Matt,  xviii,  15-18;  John  x,  16;  1  Cor.  xii,  27;  Eph.  iv,  25,  et  al.). 

§  2.    Tbe  Names  applied  t^t  if«  Hfemben. 

The  terms  applied  to  its  individual  members  will  further  illus- 
trate the  original  conception  of  the  Church.      In  the 
evangelists  they  are  known  only  as  "  disciples,"  fJUxOijrai, 
of  Christ;  those  who  are  in  the  relation  of  learners  to  a  master, 

>  This  triumph  nnd  completion  of  ihe  "kin{rdom  ot  heaven"  would  be  fully  real- 
ised only  at  the  reappearing  of  Ciirist  on  earth.  The  powerful  influence  of  this  ex- 
pectation of  iho  speedy  necond  coming  of  the  Saviour  is  seen  in  various  passages  of 
the  apostolic  writings. 
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whose  doctrine  they  seek  to  understand  and  heartily  embrace.     They 

are  believers,  moToij  who  apprehend  the  Messiahship  of 

Christ  through  his  words  and  works.     They  are  bi-eth- 

ren,  d6eX<l>oiy  who  are  bom  of  the  same  spirit,  and  are  associated  in 

most  intimate  fellowship  with  their  Lord  and  with  each 

other,  as  in  a  common  family. 

In  their  epistles  the  apostles  frequently  speak  of  the  memberB 
of  the  Church  as  the  "holy,"  ayiot,  set  apart  to  sacred  uses;  the 
"elect,"  iKkeKToij  chosen  for  good  works  to  the  honor  of  his 
name ;  "  a  chosen  generation,"  to  yivog  €kX€kt6v  ;  "  a  royal 
priesthood,"  tkuriXetov  lepaTevfia ;  "  a  holy  nation,"  Mvog  dyiov 
(1  Pet.  ii,  9).  In  Antiocli  they  were  first  called  "Christians," 
Xpicmavoif  that  is,  the  dependents,  the  clients  of  their  master, 
Christ.*  Their  Jewish  enemies  applied  to  them  opprobrious  epi- 
thets, as  Nazarenes,  Na4<*>paro£  (Acts  xxiv,  5);  Gali-  opprobriov 
leans,  FaXiXaioiy*  expressive  of  the  low  popular  esti-  epituetB. 
mate  placed  upon  the  city  and  province  where  was  the  home  of 
Christ  and  his  first  followers  (Acts  ii,  7). 


§  3.   Th£  ApostolaU. 

While  the  institution  of  a  church  by  Christ  is  unquestionable, 
and  its  essential  nature  and  design  are  clearly  revealed,  we  search 
in  vain  in  the  acts  and  words  of  our  Lord  for  any  traces  of  an  eccle- 
siastical constitution.  He  spoke  of  a  kingdom;  he  chose  its  trtumpn  at- 
and  trained  apostles  to  preach  the  truth  pertaining  to  «»red- 
it;  he  prescribed  the  conditions  of  citizenship  therein;  in  the  last 
Supper  he  provided  a  centre  of  worship,  and  of  possible  future 
organization.  The  Church  shall  not  lack  an  infallible  Guide,  for 
"  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth"  (John  xvi,  13).  Nor  shall  the  kingdom  which  Christ  has 
established  fail ;  rather  must  it  "  accomplish  that  which  he  pjease, 
and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he  sent  it "  (Isa.  Iv,  2). 
But  what  specific  form  it  is  to  assume  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  of 
its  institution  is  not  given  by  the  Founder  ;  no  type  of  organization 

>  The  origin  of  this  nnme  is  not  alto<rcther  certain.  Probably  it  was  first  applied 
to  the  disciples  by  the  licathen  residents  of  Antioch.  It  is  only  in  harmony  with 
other  examples  in  the  liistory  ot  the  Christian  Cliurchf  where  a  name  tliat  was  at 
first  used  derisively  was  afterwanl  accepted  by  the  p:irties  themselves.  For  exam- 
ple, BeghardSi  Methodists,  etc  v.  Lipsius:  Ueber  Ursprung  u,  Gebraueh  den  Cfwis- 
UrHnamenSf  Jena,  1873. 

*  The  Emperor  Julian  "  countenanced,  and  probably  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less 
honourable  appellation  of  Galileans.  .  .  .  contemptible  to  men  and  odious  to  the 
gods."    V.  Gibbon :  Decline  and  FaU,  etc.,  chap,  xxiii. 
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is  anywhere  revealed.  The  single  suggestion  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  offenders  seems  to  recognise  the  body  of  the  Church  as 
No  inspired  the  depository  of  all  governing  and  disciplinary  power 
form.  (Matt,  xviii,  17);  and  the  decisions  of  the  early  church, 

thus  guarded  from  error  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  to  be  final  with 
respect  to  faith  and  morals  (Matt,  xviii,  18;  John  xx,  23;  Gal.  ii, 
7-9,  et  al).  By  virtue  of  their  receiving  divine  enlightenment,  of 
sharing  the  divine  nature,  and  of  the  impartation  of  those  special 
charisms  by  which  they  could  discern  the  character  of  spirits,  the 
apostles  and  the  primitive  church  were  qualified  to 
bind  or  loose  (dieiVy  kveiv)^  to  remit  or  retain  (dtt^tevai, 
jcpareZv),  the  sins  of  the  people. 

The  lack  of  a  distinct  and  thorough  organization  is  likewise 
manifest  from  the  continued  participation  of  the  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples in  the  temple  service  after  the  ascension  of  Christ.  They 
still  observed  the  Jewish  ordinances,  and  acknowledged  the  rightful 
authority  of  those  in  Moses'  seat.  While  often  meeting  by  them- 
selves to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  to  pray,  and  to 
Tbe  early  con-  celebrate  the  communion  in  the  breaking  of  broad, 
to'^ui6*?Bm^  ^^^y  nevertheless  regarded  themselves  as  still  within 
service.  the  pale  of  the  Jewish  church,  fulfilled  the  obligations 

thereby  imposed,  and  revered  the  temple  as  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Most  High  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  new  spirit  of  brotherly 
love, which  led  them  to  hold  all  things  in  common,  and  to  sell  their 
e8tates  and  place  the  price  in  the  apostles'  hands;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  the  disciples,  from  about 
six  hundred  at  the  date  of  the  ascension  to  five  thousand  within 
forty  days  thereafter,  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation. The  apostles  appear  prominent  as  actors  in  the  history,  but 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  rests  upon  the  body  of  believers  as  well.  The 
pungent  preaching  of  Peter  is  scarcely  more  effective  than  the  ex- 
chiist  alone  ercise  of  the  varied  gifts  of  the  Spirit  bestowed  uj)on 
The  ^^«M  ^^^^  ^^^  *"^  women.  The  statement  that  the  multi- 
u'ere  disciples,  tude  who  were  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Peter 
"  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine "  (Acts  ii,  42) 
might  at  first  appear  to  clothe  the  apostles  witli  the  authority 
of  original  teachers,  to  whom  the  othei*s  stood  in  the  relation  of  dis- 
ciples (jmdffrai).  This  view  appears,  however,  untenable  from  the 
positive  injunction  of  Christ  himself,  "But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi: 
for  one  is  your  master,  6  SiddaKaXo^,  even  Christ;  and  all  ye  arc 
brethren,"  ol  d6EX<f>oi  (Matt,  xxiii,  8).  The  apostles  imposed  no  doc- 
trines of  their  own  origination ;  they  claimed  no  power  to  found 
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schools  or  make  disciples;  *  rather  were  they,  and  all  wha  should  be- 
lieve on  Christ  through  their  preaching,  alike  disciples  (juidrfral)  of 
one  common  Master.  This  view  was  strongly  emphasized  by  Paul 
when  he  rebuked  the  Corinthian  believers  for  their  factious  attach- 
ment to  different  teachers,  thus  fostering  contention  and  dividing 
the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  i,  12,  13;  iii,  4-6).  The  business  of  the 
apostles  was  not  to  make  law  for  the  Church,  nor  to  institute 
kny  exclusive  form  of  ecclesiastical  constitution;  but  they  were  to 
preach  the  Gk)spel  as  they  had  received  it  from  their  Master,  and 
inspire  in  the  hearts  of  men  faith  in  the  doctrines  which  Jesus  had 
taught  them,  and  in  the  kingdom  which  he  had  come  to  establish 
(Matt.  X,  7,  et  seg.;  Acts  ii,  32;  iii,  15,  16;  xiii,  31;  xxvi,  22,  23; 
1  Cor.  iv,  5;  Eph.  iii,  et  ctl). 

The  bond  existing  between  the  early  disciples  was,  in  its  es- 
sential nature  and  purpose,  far  other  and  much  more  wide-reach- 
ing than  that  implied  in  a  "  school,"  or  "  guild ; "  it  was  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  "  fellowship "  (KoivtMivia) ;  *  they  being  par- 
takera  of  a  like  faith  in  Christ,  which  was  the  inspira- 

,    .  „     ,     .  ,    ,.  ,    ,        .  .  A  fellowship. 

tion  of  all  their  activities,  and  having  a  consciousness 
of  common  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  helps  us  to 
undei-staud  the  fact  already  hinted  at ;  namely,  that  the  apostles  and 
first  disciples  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  apostates  from  the  old 
faith,  but  because  they  remained  Jews  they  regarded  themselves 
subject  to  the  local  authorities,  and  recognised  the  Sanhedrin  as  the 
supreme  court.'  A  special  and  independent  constitution  was  not 
yet  thought  of. 

The  apostolate  was  originally  instituted  as  a  means  of  extending 
the  Church  through  the  preaching  of  doctrines  which  t  h  i  s  v  i  e  w 
liad  been  communicated  by  the  infallible  Christ  (Mark  further  uius- 
xiv,  15).  Its  original  number  corresponded  to  that  of  *'*'***• 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  was,  therefore,  chosen  in  deference 
to  the  history  and  prejudices  of  the  existing  Jewish  church  (Matt. 
xix,  28;  Luke  xxii,  30).  By  careful  training  the  twelve  had  been 
fitted  to  become  the  preachers  and  custodians  of  the  truth  which 


' "  Jesus  was  no  foundep  of  a  sect  He  had  no  desire  to  found  a  school ;  his 
ministry  was  directed  lo  tlie  people  as  a  imtion."  v.  Weiss:  Life  of  ChrisU  Clark's 
trans.,  vol.  if,  pp.  259,  260.  "  Ho  was  conscious  of  beinp^  in  the  sirictest  sense  the 
King  of  humanity,  and  of  Pounding  a  kingdom/*  Ltmge:  Life  of  Christy  Edinburgh, 
1864,  vol.  ii,  p.  188. 

•Compare  Aou  ii,  42  with  Gal.  ii,  9;  also  Acts  i,  13,  «^.,  reveals  the  real  bond  of 
rhe  first  believem,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  assembly. 

^Weizsacker:  Das  aposioUache  ZeitaUerder  christUchen  £«rc^  Freiburg,  1886,  ss. 
36-38. 
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was  to  be  accepted  by  all  who  would  become  the  disciples  of  their 
Master.' 

The  term  '^  apostles  "  was  in  familiar  use  among  the  Jews.  In 
the  various  centres  where  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  had  settled, 
large  sums  of  money  were  contributed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
temple  service  at  Jerusalem ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  Titus  this  tribute  was  still  collected  by  messengei-s,  anoa- 
Tokoiy  sent  out  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  for  this  purpose. 
These  are  referred  to  by  the  early  Christian  writers  and  were  the 
occasion  of  le^al  enactments.*    It  has  also  been  well 

ApOStI68  ^ 

known  to  tbe  established  that  there  was  a  Jewish  propaganda  for  the 
Jewtehchurch.  diagemination  of  correct  religious  knowledge  among  the 
heathen,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  faith  among  the 
Jews.'  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Christians  may  have  ac- 
cepted the  institution  of  apostles  and  their  work  from  the  then 
existing  Jewish  apostolate,  and  not  the  contrary.*  The  account 
(Acts  xi,  27-30)  of  the  work  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  in  bringing  aid 
to  the  suffering  brethren  at  Jerusalem  reminds  us  directly  of  the 
functions  of  the  Jewish  apostles,  so  that  before  they  are  called  apos- 
tles (Acts  xiii,  14)  they  are  doing  the  identical  work  which  fell  to 
these  officers  in  the  Jewish  church.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  used 
the  word  '' apostles''  to  designate  the  disciples  whom  he  called  to  a 
special  work,  the  term  was  not  new  nor  unfamiliar  to  his  hearers.* 

By  the  spiritual  endowments  vouchsafed  to  them  in  virtue  of  be- 
ing witnesses  of  the  resurrection,  and  by  the  promised  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  were  to  be  the  representatives  of  Christ  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  life  and  doctrine.  They  were  to  be  overseen* 
and  guides  of  no  single  society  or  diocese,  but  were  themselves  to 
be  the  pillars  of  the  whole  Church,  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
comer-stone.  Their  work  was  peculiar,  their  relation  was  unique. 
They  were  without  predecessors;   they  were  to  have  no  sueces- 

*  The  exact  time  and  circumBtaQces  of  the  call  of  the  apostles  are  not  readily  de- 
terminedf  Bince  it  is  not  easy  to  harmonize  the  atatomeiits  of  tiie  SynopUsts.  It  is 
very  probable  that  they  were  called  at  different  times,  as  Je»us  found  men  who  were 
judged  fit  to  be  trained  to  become  preachers  of  his  doctrine. 

•v.  Schiirer:  The  Jewish  People  in  the  time  of  Jtisiut  ChiHsK  Edinburgh,  1885,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  269,  289.  S.  quotes  the  following  authorities :  Kusehius :  Comment  ad  Jesaj., 
xviii,  1.  Epiphanius:  ffaer,  xxx,  4,  11.  Jerome:  ad  flW,  i,  1.  Codex  Theodoe., 
xvi,  8,  14. 

•».  Hausrath:  NeutestaTnerUUche  Zeitgeschichte,  Bd.  i!,  ss.  95,  aeq.,  101,  seq.;  $hurer: 
Op.  cit.,  pp.  29'7-307 ;  and  the  authoritiea  cited  by  S.,  pp.  304,  305.  Harnack : 
Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  Freiburg,  1886,  bd.  i,  ss.  73-75. 

^v.  Lightfoot:  Com.  on  OcUatian&,  p.  94,  note  1. 

*t;.  Seufert:  Der  Urspnmg  u.  die  Bedeuhmg  des  Apostotates,  etc.,  s.  13. 
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sons/  The  preaching  of  the  word,  the  care  of  all  the  churches  and 
their  grounding  in  the  truth,  the  careful  guarding  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  had  received  fi-om  all  admixture  of  error,  the  care  of 
souls,  and  the  relief  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  poorer  brethren 
were  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  apostolic  function. 

With  the  apostolic  age  this  function  ceased.  The  term  apostle 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  the  original  twelve,  but  other  miniv. 
was  extended  to  those  who  had  been  intimately  associ-  ^w- 
ated  with  them,  and  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  and  in  the  care  of  the  churches.  At  this  time  the  word 
seems  to  have  had  a  broader  application.  Paul  calls  Titus  and  his 
fellow  laborers  "apostles  of  the  churches,"  dnooToXoi  kicKXi]aiu>v^ 
(2  Cor.  viii,  23) ;  and  he  speaks  of  himself,  Timothy,  and  Sylvanus, 
as  the  "apostles  of  Christ,"  dnoaroXoi  Xpcarov  (1  Thess.  ii,  6);  he 
is  associated  with  Barnabas  under  the  expression,  avv  roig  anooTd' 
Xoig  (Acts  xiv,  4);  Barnabas  and  himself  are  equal  to  the  other 
apostles,  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Cephas,  cjg  kcU  ol  konrol 
dnoaTokoi  ic.t,X.^  in  matters  of  Christian  freedom  and  privilege 
(1  Cor.  ix,  5);  and  James  seems  to  be  reckoned  among  the  apostles, 
Irepov  6i  twv  dnooTdXcJv  ict,X.  (Gal.  i,  19). 

From  these  passages,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  in  the  af>Q»- 
tolic  fathers,  and  of  the  "  ^iSaxTJ  ro)v  SMeita  'ATroardAwv,"  •  it  must 
be  inferred  that  there  was  no  strict  limitation  of  the  term  apostle  to 
the  number  of  twelve.  "The  twelve"  was  applied  to  xhe  twelve— 
the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  as  representative  of  iteJiJKniflcanoe. 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  continued  to  be  the  leading  idea  in 
the  Apocalypse,  whose  whole  imagery  is  essentially  Jewish.*  Paul 
(1  Cor.  XV,  5,  7)  distinguishes,  however,  between  "  the  twelve  "  and 
"all  the  apostles,"  rolg  dnoardkoig  ndenVy  who  had  seen  the  Lord. 
His  statement  may  help  to  understand  the  ground  of  the  extension 
of  the  term  "  apostle  "  to  the  seventy  whom  Christ  had  sent  forth, 
and  to  those  who  had  seen  him  after  his  resurrection,  and  were 
therefore  competent  witnesses  to  this  vital  truth. 

While  these  various  persons  were  performing  duties  which  might 
characterize  them  as  "the  sent,"  they  were,  nevertheless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  lacking  in  some  of  the  qualifica- 

'  "The  twelve,  as  the  flrnt  preacliers  of  the  Gospol  trained  bj  the  Lord  for  that 
end,  occupied  a  position  in  the  Church  that  could  be  filled  by  none  that  came  after 
them.  They  were  the  foundation  Btones  on  which  the  walls  of  the  Cimrch  were 
built  They  sat,  so  to  speak,  on  episcopal  thrones,  judKinyr,  grinding,  ruling  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  true  Israel  of  Qod,  the  holy  common  wealth  embracing  all  who 
professed  faith  in  Christ."    v.  Bnioe:  ThUning  c/  the  Ikoelve,  pp.  257,  258. 

•  Tsaching  of  the  Twelvr^  ch.  xi. 

*  Lightfoot :  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  96. 
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tions  essential  to  the  real  apostolate.  As  Paul  here  inf oi-ms  us,  these 
had  "seen  the  Lord,"  but  had  not  been  immediately  chosen  by 
him  for  their  work,  nor  received  f i*om  him  special  instruction  in  the 
truth,  both  of  which  were  regarded  by  the  Christians  of  the  circum- 
cision as  among  the  peculiar  marks  of  an  apostle.  The 
persons  thus  referred  to  as  apostles,  together  with  Mark, 
Timothy,  Silas,  Apollos,  Trophiraus,  and  others,  were  probably  evan- 
gelists, itinerant  preachers,*  fellow-labourers  with  "the  twelve,''' 
ministers  of  the  word,  or  delegates  entrusted  with  some  special  mis- 
sion to  the  churches. 

Others,  as  Barnabas,"  Manaen,  Agabus,  etc.,  were  specially  en 
dowed  with  prophetic  gifts,  and  had  the  peculiar  power  of  dis- 
cerning the  qualities  and  spiritual  condition  of  those  to  whom  im- 
portant functions  were  to  be  entrusted.  They  thus  possessed 
another  indispensable  requisite  for  an  apostle,  to  which  Paul 
appealed  in  his  conflict  with  the  Judaizing  opposers  of  his  own 
claim  to  be  of  equal  rank,  dignity,  and  authority  with  even  the 
The  first  teat  of  "pillar  apostles,"  namely,  success  in  preaching  the  word 
apostteship.  and  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (1  Cor. 
ix,  1,  2).  When  this  important  test  of  the  apostolic  oilice  is  applied 
to  those  whom  Paul  calls  apostles,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
only  by  the  Christians  of  the  circumcision  could  this  term  be  limited 
to  "  the  twelve,"  while  in  the  thought  of  those  who  had  embraced 
the  universalism  of  the  apostle  to  the  Grentiles  the  apostolate  was  of 
broader  scope  and  deeper  import.  This  struggle  between  narrow 
and  exclusive  limitations  on  the  part  of  the  Judaizing  sects  and  the 
Gentile  Christians  continued  in  the  second  century,  long  after  the 
death  of  the  original  twelve. 

^  It  is  interesting]:  to  notice  the  use  of  the  term  "apostle,"  airdaroXof,  in  the 
:*'Tenching  of  the  Twelve,"  which  probublj  belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  first,  or 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Ho  is  a  sort  of  itinerant  preacher,  having 
loss  claim  to  honour  than  the  propliot,  irpotff^r^.  "  But  in  regard  to  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  gospel,  so  do  je.  And  every  apostle 
who  conieth  to  you,  let  him  be  received  as  the  Lord ;  but  he  shall  not  remain  more 
than  one  day ;  if  however  tliere  be  need,  then  the  next  day ;  but  if  he  remains  three 
days  he  is  a  false  prophet.  But  when  the  aposllo  departeth,  let  him  take  nothing 
except  bread  enougli  until  he  lodge  again;  but  if  he  ask  money  he  is  a  false  prophet.'* 
r.  chap.  xi. 

*  Barnabas  by  special  ordination  (Acts  xiii,  3),  and  by  intimate  association  with 
Paul  (Acts  xiv,  12;  xv,  2;  Gal.  ii,  1,  tt  a/.),  stands  specially  near  the  twelve  in  dig- 
nity and  honour. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  CHUUCH— ITS  COMPOSITION  AND  OFFICERS. 
§  1.   The  Apostles  and  DeacoTie, 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  history  of  Christianity  scarcely  a  trace 
of  a  distinctive  organization  is  noticed.  The  Christian  imperfect  or- 
church,  as  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Jewish,  did  gauization. 
not  yet  exist.  Of  a  distinctive  church  office,  and  of  a  formal 
church  constitution,  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence.  The  apostles 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  mouthpiece  and  representative  authority 
of  the  Christian  community  while  it  was  yet  one  and  undivided  at 
Jerusalem.  To  them  the  freewill  offerings  were  brought,  through 
their  word  the  first  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  inflicted  pjrst  discipline 
in  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.*  As  helpers  in  inflictod. 
the  performance  of  mere  manual  labor  they  appear  to  have  had 
some  younger  men,  oi  v&brepoi,  of  the  company  (Acts  v,  6-10),  whose 
service  was  voluntary  rather  than  official.  This  superiority  and 
leadership,  and  the  consequent  limitations  of  the  authority  of  the 
body  of  believers,  seemed  due  rather  to  the  personal  endowments 
of  the  twelve,  their  authority  derived  from  Christ,  and  the  manifest 
success  of  their  ministry,  than  to  the  prerogatives  attaching  to  a 
specific  office*  (1  Thess.  ii,  7-10;  1  Cor.  ix,  2;  2  Cor.  xii,  12,  etc.). 

The  large  accessions  to  the  body  of  believers,  however,  early 
brought  with  them  the  necessity  for  a  more  methodical  adminis- 
tration. The  diversity  of  elements  already  found  in  the  Christian 
society  occasioned  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  charities  which 
had  been  so  liberally  provided  under  the  first  impulse  of  a  new  faith 
and  experience.  To  remove  the  cause  of  complaint,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  twelve  that  "  seven  men  of  honest  report, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom  "  (Acts  vi,  3),  be 
appointed  to  this  business,  resulted  in  a  division  of  labour  most  sim- 
ple and  salutary.     The  choice  of  the  "  multitude  of  the  disciples," 

'  Thiersch  calls  this  punishment  "  the  fearful  act  of  divine  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline."   v.  Die  Kirehe  im  aposiolischen  Zeikdiei\  3te  Aufl.,  1879,  s.  75. 

'Among  others  v,  Bickell:  Geschicfite  dea  Kirchenrethta^  FrHukfort,  1849,  s.  71. 
Neander:  PlanHng  and  D-aining,  etc.,  trans,  by  Ryland,  New  York,  1844,  p.  33. 
Weizsiicker:  Op,  city  &  611.  LecUler:  Da^  apottoliache  u.  nachapostolische  ZtitaUsr, 
Leipzig,  1885,  s.  91. 
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"  the  whole  multitude,"  fell  upon  seven  devout  men  "  whom  they 
set  before  the  apostles;  and  when  they  had  prayed  they  laid  their 
hands  upon  them"  (Acts  vi,  6).  Such  was  the  occasion  and  such 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  institution  of  the  earliest  distinct 
class  of  officers — the  deacons.* 

While  the  terms  diuKovia,  dictKoveiv,  etc.,  are  used  both  in  the 
New  Testament  *  and  by  the  early  Christian  fathers '  in  connection 
with  any  one  who  ministers,  it  is  likewise  applied  to  presbyters  and 
bishops,  and  even  to  the  apostles  themselves.  From  the  history 
But  one  order  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  no  conclusive  evi- 
at  flrst.  dence  appears  that  in  the  apostolic  Church  there  was 

more  than  one  order  of  ministers,  aside  from  the  apostles.*  While 
there  is  a  variety  of  terms,  these  are  neither  clearly  defined  nor  are 
the  duties  easily  determinable.  This  was  in  harmony  with  the 
existing  conditions  of  religious  activity  and  devotion,  and  is 
entirely  analogous  to  other  institutions  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  their  organization.  Not  until  the  second  century  is  the  term 
deacon  used  with  absolute  precision  of  reference  and  function, 
wbo  were  the  Nevertheless,  when  Irenseus^  marks  with  definiteness  this 
deacons?  term,  he  also  insists  that  the  order  instituted  by  the 

apostles  was  identical  with  that  of  his  day.  The  almost  uniform 
traditions  sustain  this  view,  while  the  Latin  Church,  in  deference  to 
the  apostles'  institution,  long  restricted  the  number  of  deacons  in  a 
single  church  to  seven.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  organization 
of  the  Church  had  become  more  formal,  the  original  functions  of 
''  the  seven  "  were  more  clearly  limited  to  the  deacons,  until  the  in- 
stitution of  hospitals,  almshouses,  orphanages,  etc.,  transferred  to 
others  the  services  at  first  assigned  to  them. 

The  qualifications  for  this  office,  as  enumerated  by  Paul  (1  Tint 
Gravity  of  their  "I9  ^9  ^^(/O'  ^^'^  j^*^^  ^^  ^^^^  nature  to  fit  them  for  min- 
funcuons.  gUng  with  the  church  in  most  familiar  relations,  to  as- 
certain and  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poorer  members  with  delicacy, 
appropriate  reticence,  and  freedom  from  temptation  to  avaricious 
greed.  It  is  noticeable  that  gravity,  honest  words,  temperance,  un- 
selfishness, probity  in  themselves  and  in  their  households,  and  an 
honest  faith  outrank  "  aptness  to  teach,"  which  in  the  context  is 
said  to  be  an  indispensable  qualification  of  the  presbyter  or  bishop. 

'  While  Luke  does  not  call  the  8even  "  deacons,"  the  word  was  evidently  derired 
from  diaicnvla^  the  distribution  of  alms,  which  was  their  original  fuDCtion. 

*  Acts  i,  24;  1  Cor.  iii,  5:  2  Cor.  vi,  4:  Epb.  iii,  7,  et  oL 
'  Ghrysostom :  Horn.  1  in  Phil,  i,  1,  et  aL 

*  Neander:   Op.  rit,  p.  33. 

*  Ircnseus,  i,  26,  3;  iii,  12,  10. 
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There  i.s  abundant  evidence  that  this  office,  first  instituted  in 
Jerusalem  in  a  church  composed  almost  exclusively  ^^jopted  by uie 
of  Jewish  converts,  was  also  widely  adopted  by  churches  Gentuediurcb- 
of  Gentile  origin.  At  Corinth  and  Rome,  likewise  in  *** 
the  societies  of  Asia  Minor,  are  met  those  "helps,"  dvTiXTJ^ei^ 
(I  Cor.  xii,  28),  and  "  ministrations,"  elre  6taKoviav  kv  r^  diaicovi^ 
(Rom.  xii,  7),  which  were  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  deacons.'  The 
office  seems  to  have  been  generally  recognized,  although  there  are 
intimations  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable.' 
A  little  later  in  the  apostolic  period  is  noticed  a  further  provision 
for  the  more  complete  oversight  and  care  of  the  poor.  "The 
strict  seclusion  of  the  female  sex  in  Greece  and  in  some  Oriental 
countries  necessarily  debarred  them  from  the  ministrations  of 
men;  and  to  meet  the  want  thus  felt  it  was  found  necessary  at 
an  early  date  to  admit  women  to  the  diaconate.  A 
woman  deacon  belonging  to  the  cliurch  of  Cenchreae 
is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'  .  .  .  Again  passing 
over  an  interval  of  some  years  we  find  St.  Paul,  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  (I  Tim.  iii,  8,  seq.)y  about  A.  D.  66,  giving  express 
directions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  men-deacons  and  women- 
deacons  alike."  ^ 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  to  the  deacons  and  deaconesses  was  assigned 
primarily  the  duty  of  ministration  to  the  poor,  and  the  oversight  of 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Christian  societies,  yet  the  deacons 
retaining,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephen  and  Philip,  the  right  to  teach 
and  baptize.*  "  The  deacons  became  the  first  preachers  of  Christian- 
ity; they  were  the  first  evangelists,  because  they  were  thfe  first  to 
find  their  way  to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  They  were  the  construc- 
tors of  the  most  solid  and  durable  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity, 
namely,  the  institutions  of  charity  and  beneficence." '  Of  all  the 
offices  of  the  Church  the  diaconate  seems  peculiarly  ^^  diaconate 
Christian  in  conception  and  origin.  The  attempts  to  peculiarly 
derive  it  from  the  synagogue '  have  proved  unsatisfac-  c**'"**''*"- 
tory.  The  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  early  apostolic  Church  com- 
> 

1  V.  Lightfoot :  The  Christian  MinUtry :  in  Commentary  on  the  Epiatle  to  the  PkUip- 
pians,  8th  edition,  London,  1885,  p.  191. 

*  V.  Titus  i,  5,  seq. 

'  Chap,  xvi,  1.    ^oiftfjv  rifv  adeX^  Vf*^^  ovaav  dioKovov  r^  eusXtiaiac  x,tX 

*  Lightfoot:   Op.eU,,  id. 
»  Acts  vii :  viii,  35-40. 

*  Stanley:   Christian  InetituHowt.  New  York,  1881,  pp.  210,  211. 

^  Vitringa:  de  Syn,  Vet,  p.  885.  9eq.,  especinlly  insists  that  the  deacon  of  tiie 
Christian  Church  finds  its  suggestion  in  the  chazan  of  the  Ryn^gogtie. 
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pelled  its  institation.  It  was  almost  entirely  independent  of  all 
then  extant  models  and  precedents,  and  in  nature  and  function  was 
original  and  unique.' 

To  their  humbler  work  of  the  administration  of  charities  were 
united,  in  the  case  of  some,  at  least,  certain  spiritual  functions. 
Stephen,  a  Hellenist,  ^'  with  a  remarkable  depth  of  historical  per- 
spective,*' shocked  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  orthodox  Jews 
by  clear  intimations  that  the  temple  might  not  remain 
preached  the  the  center  of  the  national  woi*ship,  but  that  the  prin- 
^*^"**  ciple  expressed  by  Christ  to  the  Samaritan  woman  might 

be  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  history  of  the  favored  people  (John 
iv,  21-23).  His  powerful  preaching  precipitated  a  crisis,  and  the 
disciples  ''  were  scattered  abroad ''  by  the  persecution  that  followed. 
Another  of  the  seven,  Philip,  exhibited  his  broad  catholicity  of 
spirit  by  preaching  to  the  Samaritans  and  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch« 
His  baptism  of  the  latter  also  illustrates  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  functions  of  the  diaconate.  Added  to  distribution  of  alms 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  the 
administration  of  baptism  are  here  connected  with  the  work  of  a 
deacon. 

The  dispersion  which  resulted  from  the  persecution  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen,  and  the  large  accessions  of  believers  through 
preaching  of  the  Gk)spel  in  other  parts  of  Judea,  in  Samaria  and  in 
Prior  to  the  ^y"*'  Compelled  a  new  order  of  supervision.  Prior  to 
flrat  pereeca-  this  scattering  abroad  the  distinction  between  a  simple 
^^^  congregation  of  believers  and  a  church  had  not  been  rec- 

ognised. It  was  but  natural  that  the  new  societies  should,  in  their  or- 
der and  management,  be  modeled  after  the  parent  church.  Moreover, 
no  proper  in  Jerusalem  and  the  adjacent  districts  there  seems  to  have 
church.  been  a  method  of  supervision  and  government  somewhat 

similar  to  that  which  later  obtained  in  the  cathedral  churches  of 
other  great  capitals,  and  in  the  suburban  societies.  No  sooner  does 
news  come  to  the  apostles  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Qospel  in  any 
part  than  a  delegation  is  sent  to  make  examination,  to  direct  the 
work,  and  confirm  the  believers  in  the  truth  (Acts  vii,  14,  seq.;  xi,# 
22,  seq.). 

This  fact  assists  to  answer  the  question:  how  far  the  different 

1  In  this  view  Neander,  Bnumgarten,  Schaff,  Baur,  Renan.  Lightfoot»  and  oihers 
substantially  agree.  Bohmer  supposes  that  **the  seven"  had  been  elders;  and 
with  him  BitschI  agrees:  AUkaUi,  Kirche^  2te  Aufl..  ss.  353,  seq.  Lange  holds  that 
from  "  the  seven  "  the  two  orders  of  deacons  and  of  elders  were  afterward  diifer- 
entiated.  t;.  Apftatolische  ZeitftVer^  Bd.  ii,  ss.  73,  539,  aeq.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Dolllnger:  Tlie  First  Age  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii,  p.  111. 
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societies  of  Jewish  Christians  were  thenceforth  unified  in  w^hat 
may  properly  be  called  "the  Churcli."  A  careful  study  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  these  visitations  will  impress  us  that 
the  various  societies  were,  to  a  large  degree,  united  in  There  was  a 
spirit,  life,  doctrine,  and  government.  The  apostles  had  "»^oo. 
an  oversight  and  care  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  mother  church  in 
Jerusalem.  This  is  manifest  from  their  sending  Barnabas  to  con- 
firm the  disciples  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  22).  True,  no  definite  proof 
is  found  in  the  history  that  this  union  was  legal,  formal,  or  ex- 
pressed through  the  appointmentof  officers,  or  by  the  adoption  of  a 
foimal  constitution;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles  during  their 
visitations  shows  that  by  virtue  of  their  own  personal  character, 
of  the  authority  derived  from  Christ  in  their  first  call  to  be  the 
leaders  of  his  Church,  and  of  a  common  spirit  that  animated  all 
believers,  there  was  a  unity  of  the  various  societies  into  The  cbnrch 
a  virtual  Church.*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  historian  *"*  organized, 
says  (Acts  ix,  31):  "So  the  Churchy  t}  iiutkriaia,  throughout  all 
Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria,  had  peace,  being  edified;  and, 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  multiplied."  * 

The  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church  is  further  marked  through  the  occupancy  by  james-bis  of- 
James  of  the  chief  place  at  Jerusalem.  While  the  *^^- 
apostles  were  absent  upon  their  missionary  journeys,  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  or  visiting  the  new  communities  that 
had  believed,  he  became  their  mouthpiece  or  vicar.  His  personal 
character,  as  brother  of  the  Lord,  gave  to  his  leadership  dignity 
and  authority  which  were  generally  recognised  by  the  churches  of 
Samaria,  Judea,  Galilee,  the  Phenician  coasts^  and  l>y  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Dispersion,  While  he  is  never  in  the  Scriptures  called 
a  bishop,  and  while  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  special  ordination  to 
this  office,  his  functions  seem  to  have  been  very  similar  similar  to  tbe 
to  those  of  the  bishops  of  the  following  century;  he  is,  later buhop. 
therefore,  sometimes  recognised  as  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.* 
At  other  times,  however,  he  appears  as  a  member  of  a  council  with 

'Compare  Rothe:  Op.  cA,  bs.  278,  seq.,  nnd  Lecbler:  Op,  cit,  ss.  8G-D1. 

^  The  preponderance  of  authority  is  certainly  in  favor  of  17  eKKXTfoia  rather  than 
at  kKK/jfoiai.    Tlie  New  Version  adopts  the  former  as  the  true  text 

'Rothe:  Die  Anfange  ckr  diristlicfittn  Kirche,  s.  271.  Lijrhtfoot:  The  Cliriatian 
Jf/n»/r^,  in  Com.  on  Phil.,  p.  197.  Cnnningham:  The  Ormath  of  the  Clmrch^  etc., 
London,  1886,  p.  60.  ^Mt  is  possible  iiis  position  may  hare  'adumbrated'  tlie 
episcopate,  or  even  have  done  sometliing  toward  paving  the  way  to  if  *'But  it  ig 
more  probable  that  he  owed  this  to  his  personal  character/* 
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the  apostles  and  presbyters,  of  commanding  influence,  but  with  no 
official  character.* 

§2.  PreiHtyters  and  Bishops. 
In  the  apostolic  Church  are  found  other  officers  called  indiffer- 
ently 7rp£<7j3t;T€pcw,  presbyters,  or  elders,  and  kniaKonoi,  bishops,  or 
overeeers.  This  office  pertained  to  local  congregations,  and  was  ex- 
Firet  pertained  ^^°^^^  *®  ^^^  churches  multiplied  under  the  preaching 
to  local  socle-  of  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists.  In  distinc- 
"**•  tion  from  the  deacons,  both  "  presbyter  "  and  "overseer" 

were  terms  in  common  use  by  the  Jewish  church,  by  the  heathen 
municipalities,  and  by  the  religious  clubs,  which  were  numerous 
Presbyters  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  WTiile  the  record  is 
j*""™^"  Aild  ^^^^^^y  ^*  *^  nevertheless  probable  that  peculiar  exigen- 
Christian  sod-  cies  of  the  Church  called  for  the  institution  of  the 
^''^  presbyters,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  choice  of  "  the 

seven."  They  first  come  into  prominence  on  the  scattering  abroad 
of  the  disciples,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  apostles  from  Jerusalem, 
in  consequence  of  the  persecution  following  the  death  of  Stephen. 
In  the  absence  of  apostolic  advisers,  a  body  of  presbyters  is  associ- 
ated with  James  to  give  direction  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  Acts  xi,  30  (rov^  npea- 
fivripovg)  indicates  a  class  of  officials  well  known  and  established, 
and  their  connection  with  the  reception  of  gifts  for  the  poor,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  allies  their  duties  with  those  of  the  deacons.' 
They  come  into  greater  j)rominence  in  Acts  xv,  2,  in  association 
with  the  apostles.  These,  with  the  "  brethren,"  constitute  the  coun- 
cil to  which  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  other  messengers  from  the 
society  at  Antioch,  refer  the  questions  respecting  circumcision. 
They  unite  with  the  apostles  and  the  Church  (avv  5A^  t^  kKtcXijaia) 
in  sending  delegates  to  Antioch  and  other  churches, 

A     <VMin/*II 

who  should  bear  the  decision  of  the  council  (Acts  xv, 
22,  23).  When  Paul  visits  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  he  be- 
takes himself  to  James,  the  president,  where  he  finds  all  the  elders 
assembled  (Acts  xxi,  18,  seq,). 

'Neither  Acts  xii,  17,  nor  xv,  13-21,  furnisl-es  positive  proof  of  the  presidency  of 
James,  much  less  of  a  distinctivelj  rpipcopal  function.  Acts  xxi,  18,  seq.^  and  Gal.  i, 
19 ;  ii,  9,  point  somewhat  more  clearly  to  an  official  position.  Hppresippus,  among  the 
very  earliest  of  the  writers  of  tlie  peoond  century,  does  not  call  James  a  bishop,  but 
represents  him  as  sharing  with  liie  apostles  the  governmont  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem. Eusebiu!^:  Hist.  Ecd.^  ii.  2:J,  24.  r.  Lechler:  Das  apostoiische  t*.  das  nock- 
apastolische  ZtitaJtery  3te  Aufl.,  f«.  S'A.     Ritschl:   Op,  cil.^  ss.  417,  seg. 

•This  is  one  ground  for  Rit^chl's  opitiion,  alroady  referred  to,  thnt  from  "the 
seven"  and  their  functions  both  the  future  dinconate  and  elderate  were  differentiated. 
V.  Die  Entstehunff  der  altkath,  Kirche,  s.  35S. 
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The  presbyters  already  appear  as  the  representatives  and  directors 
of  the  society  at  Jerusalem.  Since  their  original  function  was  chiefly 
oversight  or  government,  the  Jewish  Christian  congregations  found 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue  a  model  which  they  readily  adopted,  and 
the  Gentile  churches  found  in  the  htiaKvnoq  of  the  religious  clubs 
an  officer  very  similar  in  authority  and  function.  It  was  his 
duty  to  care  for  the  general  order  and  preside  at  public  delibera- 
tions. Nevertheless,  it  is  manifest  from  various  passages  in  the  Acts, 
as  well  as  from  the  epistles,  that  the  whole  Church  participated 
in  such  deliberations,  and  sanctioned  the  decisions.  In  Tbe  entire  ao- 
the  various  Jewish  communities  of  the  Dispersion,  to  li^toe^dfiuSer^ 
which  the  apostles  first  betook  themselves  in  the  preach-  ationa. 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  "  there  existed  a  governing  body  of  elders  whose 
functions  wei*e  partly  administrative  and  partly  disciplinary.  With 
worship  and  with  teaching  they  appear  to  have  had  no  direct  con- 
cern. For  those  purposes,  so  far  as  they  required  officers,  another 
set  of  officers  existed.  In  other  words,  the  same  community  met, 
probably  in  the  *same  place,  in  two  capacities  and  with  a  double 
organization.  On  the  Sabbath  there  was  an  assembly,  a  drabie  func 
presided  over  by  the  a(^iawdyi»rfoq  or  dp;(;t(n;vdya>yoi,  ^on. 
for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  ex- 
hortation; on  two  other  days  of  the  week  there  was  an  assembly, 
presided  over  by  the  jB^avaid^ffq  or  dpx^vTeg  or  nQeaPvTeQoi,  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  local  court.  Each  community,  whether 
assembling  for  the  one  class  of  purposes  or  the  other,  ^^^  nrngre 
appears  to  have  been  in  most  cases  independent.  .  .  .  Rauoo  inde- 
Consequently,  when  the  majority  of  the  members  of  a  p®°^*°'- 
Jewish  community  were  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  there 
was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  current  of  their  former  common  life. 
There  was  no  need  for  secession,  for  schism,  for  a  change  in  the  or* 
ganLeation.  The  old  form  of  worship  and  the  old  modes  of  goveni- 
ment  could  still  go  on.  .  .  .  There  is  no  trace  of  a  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity; and  there  is  consequently  a  strong  presumption,  which  sub- 
sequent history  confirms,  that  the  officers  who  continued  to  bear  the 
same  names  in  the  same  community  exercised  functions  closely 
analogous  to  those  which  they  had  exercised  before;  in  nresbTters 
other  words,  that  the  elders  of  the  Jewish  communities  offlcere  of  ad- 
which  had  become  Christian  were,  like  the  elders  of  the  n***^^™***^- 
Jewish  communities  which  remained  Jewish,  officers  of  administra- 
tion and  discipline.**  * 

The  fact  that  the  Jewish  Cliristians  regarded  themselves  as  only 
a  sect  within  the  Jewish  church  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized. 
>  Hatch :  The  Organizalion  of  the  Early  GhrisHan  Churehea^  pp.  59-61. 
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They  only  recognised  Jesus  as  the  Messias,  and  were  awaiting  the 
Jewish  cbiist-  time  when  all  should  receive  their  King,  and  Christ 
in°the*Jewteh  should  return  to  set  up  his  universal  reign.  The  more 
Cbnrcii.  thorough  examination  of  all  the  hopes  and  expectations 

of  the  Jewish  Christian  societies,  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, leads  to  the  belief  that  they  looked  upon  their  provisions  for  a 
special  service,  the  care  of  their  own  poor,  and  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  i-egularity  in  their  assemblies  as  something  merely 
temporary,  or  as  a  means  of  influencing  the  whole  chosen  people  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  new  kingdom  which  was  soon  to  be 
established,* 

The  function  of  this  body  of  Christian  presbyters  being  at  first 
like  that  of  the  Jewish  presbyters  in  the  synagogue,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  an  advisory  board,  whose  decisions  were  looked 
upon  with  respect,  and  whose  care  for  the  congregations  was 
Tbe  early  type  official.  Nor  is  there  evidence  that  each  ruled  over  a 
repubUcan.  separate  congregation,  or  over  a  section  of  the  same  con- 
gregation, without  associates.  The  monarchical  type  of  government 
which  appeared  at  a  later  date  does  not  accord  with  the  genius  of 
Not  monsrehi-  the  apostolic  age.  The  elders  constitute  rather  a  free 
<»!•  deliberative  body,  which  more  resembles  the  meetings  of 

the  councils  in  the  republics  of  early  Greece.  While  no  evidence 
exists  that  they  or  any  other  class  monopolized  the  right  of  spiritual 
teaching  and  edification,  they  nevertheless  so  far  directed  it  that  it 
might  be  saved  from  confusion,  and  not  degenerate  into  license  or 
into  the  inculcation  of  false  doctrine.  Thus,  while  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  were  doing  their  work  for  the  whole  Church,  the  dea- 
cons and  the  body  of  presbyters  became  the  instrument  for  the 
government  of  local  societies,  and  for  the  regulation  of  its  teaching, 
its  worship,  and  its  charities.  The  x^^^l^  didaaKokia^  being  of 
only  transient  utility,  the  more  permanent  and  regular  provision  was 
necessary. 

Nevertheless,  the  teaching  function  is  clearly  recognised  as  per- 
taining to  this  office.  Especially  after  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel subsequent  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  when  the  apostles  were  no 
longer  able  to  superintend  the  work  in  person,  nor  give  direct  in- 
struction, the  need  of  special  and  careful  teaching  by  the  elders 
was  felt  to  be  of  chief  importance.  Doubtless  the  customs  of  the 
synagogues  had  direct  influence  in  the  appointment  of  the  presby- 

'Lechler:  Op.  cit,  s.  93.  Tin's  author  8«ys  with  rejfard  to  the  aeeminjj  contradic- 
tioii  of  this  view  in  the  fact  of  tlie  flcrce  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christians, 
"  The  sundering  of  the  band  binding  them  to  the  theocracy  was  at  first  regarded  as 
only  possible,  next  as  desirable,  and  finally  as  necessary."  as.  93,  94. 
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tens  in  the  Christian  societicfl.  Just  as  there  was  no  distinct  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  ordinary  members  of  the  synagogue  court, 
whose  chief  function  was  oversight  and  watchcare,  and  the  learned 
members,  wise  men  and  scribes,  who,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  had 
come  to  form  a  pretty  well-defined  class,  but  each  did  that  for 
which  his  peculiar  gifts  or  training  best  fitted  him,  bo  in  Christian 
congregations,  chiefly  of  Jewish  origin,  there  was  no  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  teaching  and  governing  function,  but  a  large  lib- 
erty was  recognised,  only  that  it  be  exercised  in  obedience  to  that 
wise  law  of  spiritual  economy  inculcated  alike  by  both  the  foremost 
apostles:  "According  as  each  hath  received  a  gift,  ministering 
it  among  yourselves,  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God."  "  But  to  each  one  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
to  profit  withal,  .  .  .  but  all  these  worketh  the  one  and  the  same 
Spirit,  dividing  to  each  one  severally  even  as  he  will "  (1  Pet.  iv, 
10,  8€q,;  1  Cor.  xii,  7,  seq.). 

In  the  later  Pauline  writings,  especially  in  the  pastoral  epistles 
and  Ephesians,  church  officers  and  their  duties  are  more  fully 
treated  than  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  The  language  of 
the  instructions  suggests  a  more  advanced  stage  of  church  organ- 
ization than  is  implied  in  the  writings  of  Peter  or  in  the  earlier 
epistles  of  Paul.  The  simple  associations  of  the  first  believers,  per- 
vaded by  a  common  spirit,  and  realizing  the  truest  idea  of  fellow- 
ship, are,  in  these  later  writings,  instructed  as  to  the  character  and 
endowments  of  their  office-bearers  and  the  use  of  their  gifts.  The 
elders  are  here  represented  as  overseers  of  the  Church,  and  com- 
bine therewith  the  teaching  function;  but  the  distinction  between 
a  body  of  so-called  "  ruling "  elders  and  of  "teaching"  elders  is 
not  clearly  made;  the  same  persons  are  represented  as  acting  in  this 
double  capacity  (Eph.  iv,  11;  1  Tim.  v,  17-19).  Nevertheless, 
among  the  special  qualifications  for  this  oflSce,  as  enumerated  by 
Paul,  is  "aptness  to  teach"  (1  Tim.  iii,  2;  iv,  13-16;  2  Tim.  ii, 
2,24;  Tit.  i,  9,  seq,);  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  function 
became  increasingly  important  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  had 
deprived  the  Church  of  authoritative  living  teachers,  and  when  the 
prediction  of  Paul  respecting  heretical  doctrines  had  been  sadly  ful- 
filled (Acts  XX,  29,  30). 

The  origin  of  the  presbyters  in  those  churches  which  were  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Gentile  converts  is  not  so  manifest.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  was  spontaneous,  and  at  first  inde-  presbyters 
pendent  of  Jewish  influence.  In  the  Grieoo-Roman  in  Gentue 
world  the  two  elements  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  system  ""*"• 
of  synagogical  government,  namely,  a  council  or  committee,  and 
23 
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seniority,  were  widely  recognised.  "Every  municipality  of  the 
empire  was  managed  by  its  caria  or  senate.  All  associations, 
political  or  religious,  with  which  the  empire  abounded  had  their 
committees  of  officers.  It  was,  therefore,  antecedently  probable, 
even  apart  from  Jewish  influence,  that  when  the  Gentiles  who  had 
embraced  Christianity  began  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  in  a  city  to 
require  some  kind  of  organization  that  organization  should  take  the 
prevailing  form;  that  it  should  be  not  wholly,  if  at  all,  monarchical, 
nor  wholly,  though  essentially,  democratical,  but  that  there  should 
be  a  permanent  executive  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  persons.  .  .  . 
So  strong  was  this  idea  (respect  for  seniority)  that  the  terms  which 
were  relative  to  it  were  often  used  as  terms  of  respect  without  ref- 
erence to  age.  In  the  philosophical  schools  the  professor  was 
sometimes  called  6  Trpea/Jvrepo^."  * 

It  must  not,  however,  he  forgotten  that,  during  the  missionary 
^activity  of  Paul  and  his  associates  in  founding  the  churches  which 
afterward  were  very  largely  composed  of  Gentile  converts,  the  first 
•believers,  constituting  the  germ  of  these  churches,  were  Jewish 
■Christians,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  synagogue  was  entirely 
familiar.  When  it  is  further  considered  how  <5aref ully  Paul,  in  his 
'extensive  jounieys,  provides  for  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the 
'Churches,  for  the  discipline,  and  for  the  general  administration  of 
their  affairs;  how  he  appoints  elders  in  the  churches  of  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia,  in  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  Rome,  and  Colossae; 
bow  he  declares  to  Titus  that  the  chief  reason  of  his  being  left  in 
'Crete  was  to  "set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain 
'elders  in  every  city  "  (Tit.  i,  5),  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable 
that  the  Jewish  synagogue  system  must  have  had  a  very  marked 
influence  on  the  organization  of  the  Gentile  churches. 

§  3.  Essential  Identity  of  Bishops  and  Presttyters, 

The  essential  identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  apostolic 
age  is  a  matter  of  well-nigh  absolute  historic  demonstration.  "  They 
appear  always  as  a  plurality  or  as  a  college  in  one  and  the  same 
congregation,  even  in  smaller  cities,  as  Philippi.  The  same  officers 
of  the  church  of  Ephesus  are  alternately  called  presby- 
ters and  bishops.  Paul  sends  greetings  to  the  bishops 
and  deacons  of  Philippi,  but  omits  the  presbyters  because  they  were 
included  in  the  first  term,  as  also  the  plural  indicates.  In  the  pas- 
ftsbsra  wim-  toTB,\  epistles,  when  Paul  intends  to  give  the  qualifica- 
™*'7.  tions  for  nil  church  officers,  he  again  mentions  only  two^ 

iiishops  and  deacons,  but  uses  the  term  presbyters  afterward  for 
» Hatch :   Op.  cii ,  pp.  63,  G4. 
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bishops.  Peter  urges  the  presbyters  to  "  tend  the  flock  of  God,  and 
to  *  fulfill  the  office  of  bishops/  with  disinterested  devotion  and  with- 
out lording  it  over  the  charge  allotted  to  them.  The  interchange 
of  terms  continued  in  use  to  the  close  of  the  first  century,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  (about  A.  D.  95),  and  still 
lingered  toward  the  close  of  the  second." '  This  is  substantially 
the  opinion  of  the  most  thorough  students  of  the  apostolic  histoiy.' 

The  reason  of  the  use  of  two  terms  for  persons  having  the  same 
essential  functions  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  wby  iwo 
With  those  who  hold  to  the  diversity  of  the  ofiices  the  terms? 
use  of  two  terms  is  but  natural  and  necessary.  To  those  who  re- 
gard these  ofiices  as  identical,  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  reason  for 
this  double  designation  seems  important  to  discover. 

Two  general  suggestions  have  been  made :  1.  The  term  npEaPvrepog^ 
presbyter,  has  been  claimed  to  be  of  Jewish  derivation,  and  to  have 
been  used  at  first  only  by  Jewish -Christian  congrega- 
tions. In  communities  where  a  Christian  church  had 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  local  synagogue,  and  was,  therefore, 
chiefly  under  the  control  of  Jewish  tradition  and  thought,  the  term 
presbyter,  which  was  the  name  of  the  governing  body  of  the  syna- 
gogue, would  be  naturally  transferred  to  officers  of  similar  function 
in  the  Christian  societies.'  It  is  likewise  true  that  the  term  '  bish- 
op,* hrioKonog,  is  used  to  designate  one  of  like  official  duty  in  the 
churches  of  almost  exclusively  Gentile  origin.  Nevertheless,  the 
term  presbyter  was  used  by  these  same  congregations,  and  at  a 
somewhat  later  date  it  was  applied  to  the  members  of  that  govern- 
ing body  over  which  the  bishop  presided.*     2.  A  second  theory  is 

>Schaff:  History  of  tlie  Christian  Church,  New  York,  1884,  vol.  i,  p.  493.  He 
cilca  the  following:  Acts  xx,  17  and  28;  Phil,  i,  I ;  1  Tim.  Hi,  1-13;  v,  17-19; 
Tit.  i,  6-7 ;  1  Pet  V,  1,  2 ;  Clem.  Bom. :  AcL  Car.,  cc.  42,  44. 

•v.  Among  others,  Noander:  Op.  cU.,  pp.  92,  93.  Rotlie:  Anfange  der  chrvtUichen 
Kirehe,  s.  ll^etai.  Lighifoot:  Op.  dty^p.  95-99.  Baiir:  ffisL  First  TItree  Oen^ 
turies,  Stanley:  Op.  cit,  chap.  x.  Hatch:  Op.  cit.,  Lects.  iii,  iv.  DoUinger:  The 
First  Age  of  the  Churcfi,  vol.  ii,  pp.  110,  111.  Kraiis:  Reol-Enq/dopadia  der  Christ 
Alterthumer,  art.  "  Bischof."  Woizsacker:  Op.  cii.,  as.  637-641.  W.  says  tliat  thof 
were  not  absolutely  identicnl ;  all  bishops  were  presbyters,  but  not  every  presbyter 
was  a  bishop.  Lechlor :  Op.  cit.,  p.  577,  seq,  '*  The  elders,  wpeaflvrepot^  are  not  men- 
tioned because  in  the  eailiest  Christian  period  'presbyter^  and  *  bishop'  were 
identical.*' 

'  Weizsacker :  Op.  cit,  s.  628,  rognrds  this  transference  of  the  leadership  and  gov- 
ernment by  presbyters  from  tho  Jewish  church  to  the  Christian  nt  Jerusnlem  as 
by  no  means  self-evident,  '*  Reineswegs  eine  selfverstandlichc  Sache;'*  but  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Jewish  Christian  societies  going  out  from  Jerusalem^  as  well 
as  I  he  Jews  of  tho  Diaspora,  had  a  presbyterial  constitution.  8.  629. 

*Lightfoot:   Op.  cit.,  194. 
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that  the  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church  was  analogous  in  office 
and  function  to  that  of  thg  president  of  the  heathen 
fraternities  or  clubs.  One  chief  duty  of  this  officer  was 
to  administer  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  to  be  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  members  who  might  be  widely  separated. 
Christianity  was  established  just  at  a  time  when  poverty  was  wide- 
spread throughout  the  Roman  world,  and  when  government  and 
society  were  in  a  condition  of  fearful  strain.  What  the  state  could 
or  would  not  do  for  its  subjects  must  be  done  by  themselves  through 
association  for  mutual  succor  and  relief.  The  fraternities  were 
numerous  and  influential.  Their  professed  objects. were  various; 
but  into  most  of  them  there  entered  both  a  charitable  and  a  religious 
element.  To  administer  the  funds  of  these  organizations  became  a 
matter  of  primary  importance,  and  the  officer  charged  with  this  duty 
was  termed  an  episcopos,^ 

The  peculiar  environment  of  the  first  Christian  believers  compelled 
like  provision  for  the  exercise  of  systematic  charities.  Most  of  the 
early  disciples  were  of  the  poorer  class;  and  many  more,  U])on  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith,  became  outcasts  from  their  families 
and  homes.  The  strict  morality  of  the  Christian  teaching  and  the 
severity  of  discipline  compelled  the  abandonment  of  trades  which 
before  had  been  highly  lucrative,  and  thus  a  measure  of  systematic 
aid  must  be  furnished  by  the  fraternity  of  believens.  The  widow, 
the  orphan,  and  the  stranger  journeying  in  foreign  parts  must  have 
issued  to  them  certificates  of  membership,  or  letters  of  comraen- 
systematic  dation,'  on  whose  authority  they  were  admitted  to 
charities.  the  sacred   mysteries,  and  received  assistance  and  en- 

couragement. The  importance  of  this  administration  cannot  be 
overrated,  and  it  was  therefore  entrusted  to  those  best  fitted  by  in- 
tern igence  and  unquestioned  integrity  to  supei'intend  the  work.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  functions  of  the  early  Christian  bishop 
were  similar  to  that  of  the  episcopos  of  the  contemporary  clubs  of 
the  heathen  world,  in  having  chiefly  to  care  for  the  funds  and  to 
administer  the  charities." 

*  V.  Hatch :  Op.  cit,,  Lect.  ii.  His  nrirnment  from  the  epigraphical  evidence  is 
original  and  striking,  if  not  entirely  convincing.  Contra,  v.  Gore:  The  Church  and 
the  MinUtry,  Second  Edition,  London,  1882.  v.  also  Hurnack :  Artalekten,  in  his 
translniion  of  Hntch.  Heinrici:  Erkldrung  der  Korinthierbrtc/e.  i,  Leipsdg,  1879; 
ii,  Boriin,  1887.     Hoitzmann:  Die  Patoralbrtf/e,  Leipzig.   1880. 

*  The  custom  of  commendation  by  Icitcrs,  intaro'knL  aivTariKat,  is  referred  to  in  Acts 
xviii,  27,  nnd  2  Cor.  iii,  1-5.  Tlio  same  prnclico.  dictated  alike  by  affection  and  by 
common  pnidence,  also  prevailed  among  the  ancient  secular  tVatemities  and  among 
llie  ]>owerriil  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

'  Hatch :   Op.  ciL^  Lect.  ii. 
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§  4.   General  Candusians, 

While  the  distinction  of  offices  and  functions  may  be  ascertained 
in  a  most  general  way,  it  is  manifest  that  the  character  and  duties  of 
these,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  were  not  sharply  defined. 
The  peculiar  functions  of  the  deacons  are  at  one  time  assumed  by 
the  presbyters,  at  another  by  the  hriaicanoi.  The  cir-  Duties  not 
cumstances  determine  the  behaviour  of  the  different  sharply  deflned. 
officers.  In  the  apostolic  church  are  found  germs  of  every  order 
of  the  ministry,  and  indications  of  every  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment. From  these  were  to  come  such  forms  as  the  peculiar 
providential  environment  might  most  fully  develop.  At  first  only 
those  who  were  endowed  with  special  charisms  were  entrusted  with 
the  direction  and  government  of  the  Church.*  The  gift  correspond- 
ing to  this  function  was  the  ;^d(»t(7/ia  r^^  KvPe^rjaeijj^  (1  Cor.  xii,  28). 

The  elders  were  charged  with  teaching,  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  doctrine,  the  direction  of  the  assemblies  of  the  societies, 
the  oversight  of  the  general  secular  affairs  of  the  ^^  charisms 
cliurches,  the  care  of  souls,  the  warning  and  encourage-  at  uret  uie 
ment  of  individual  members,  etc.  Nevertheless,  Paul  p^p*'*'*®'*- 
in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthian  church,  in  which  ecclesiastical  order 
and  the  functions  of  rulers  are  discussed  at  length,  nowhere  repre- 
sents these  as  pertaining  to  an  office,  but  recognises  in  them  a  class 
of  duties  which  depend  upon  the  possession  of  special  gifts  and 
charisms.'  With  the  exception  of  his  latest  epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  to  Titus,  and  to  Timothy,  he  never  mentions  deacons,  pres- 
byters, or  bishops.  Even  when  he  enumerates  the  teachers  given 
by  God  to  the  Church,  according  to  their  gradations  and  peculi- 
arities, the  names  of  deacons,  presbyters,  and  bishops  do  not  occur. 
In  so  important  a  church  as  Corinth  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
bishop,'  and  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned  whether  in  any  other 
than  the  latest  epistles  can  be  found  any  mention  of  the  office  in 
connection  with  the  Gentile  church.*  In  all  of  his  earlier  writings  he 
speaks  of  gifts  and  not  of  offices.  From  the  apostles  to  the  hum- 
blest ministers  the  ruling  thought  is  that  of  spiritual  endowments, 
and  not  of  official  functions.*    So  manifest  is  this  in  the  early  apos- 

iBaur:   CkrisUnthwm,  8.  241 ;  Ritschl:  Op.  cit,  8.  362. 

«  LIghtfoot:   Op.  cit,  p.  195. 

*Weizs&cker:  Op.  cit.j  8.  638.  Bunsen:  Ignatiwt  u.  seine  Zeit,  b.  103.  Lightfoot: 
Op.  cit,  p.  206. 

*Liffhtfoot:   Op.  cit,  p.  198. 

*  DolUnger:  The  First  Age  of  (he  Church,  vol.  ii,  pp.  104,  105.  Ritschl:  Op.  ciL, 
s.  347.  Heinrici:  Kirchengemeinde  KorirUks  u.  die  religiosen  Gefwssenschaflen  der 
Qrieciten  in  the  Zeitadiri/t  Jur  wissenschqfU.  Iheologie^  1876,  a.  478. 
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tolic  Church  that  the  function  of  teaching  was  not  confined  to  the 
presbytera  or  bishops,  but  extended  to  the  laity  as  well,  and  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity  the  latter  could  administer  baptism  and  cele- 
brate the  eucharistJ  Even  in  the  writings  of  John  the  bishop  is 
still  a  minister  of  the  society  and  not  a  church  official,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  distinct  ordination  or  confirmation  to  a  distinctively 
episcopal  ofiice. 

Aside  from  the  statements  found  in  the  New  Testament,  the  first 
epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians  is  about  the  only 
contemporary  authority.*  In  this  letter  the  distinction  between 
No  disanction  bishops  and  presbyters  is  no  more  clear  than  in  the 
in  dement.  canonical  Scriptures,  and  these  offices  and  their  duties 
are  generally  noticed  as  synonymous.*  No  priestly  authority  or 
function  is  delegated  to  them.  They  are  in  the  strictest  sense  min- 
isters and  stewards  appointed  to  teach,  to  preach,  and  care  for 
the  discipline  and  charities  of  the  local  churches.  No  irresponsible 
or  sovereign  authority  is  attached  to  their  office,  but  the  body  of 
believers  is  the  real  depositary  of  power.* 

Nor  is  there  a  trace  of  the  subordination  of  one  bishop  to  another, 
any  more  than  in  the  apostolic  college  a  primacy,  aside  from  personal 
character  and  infiucnce,  is  found.  While  in  the  pastoral  epistles 
{v.  1  Tim.  V,  17,  19,  20)  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  tendency  to 
centralization,  and  the  idea  of  a  special  office  is  somewhat  more 
clearly  developed,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  historically 
Certain  that  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  officers  of  the 
Church  and  their  functions  were  not  fully  differentiated,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  diversity  of  practice  and  a  plastic  condition  of 
church  government  were  prevalent  throughout  the  empire. 

^  Hatch:  Op,  cit,^  pp.  117-119.  "Inrogard  to  baptiBin  tliere  is  no  poeitive  evi- 
denoe,  but  ihero  i8  the  argument  a /(^r/im  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  even  in 
later  times  .  .  .  baptism  by  an  ordinary  member  of  the  church  was  held  to  be 
valid,"  etc. 

*  The  chronolofry  of  the  Aidax^  is  not  so  satisfactorily  determined  as  to  make  it 
a  strictly  original  authority  for  iho  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 

*«.cc.  42-44. 

^Bannerman:  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  i?te  Churchy  Part  vi,  chap,  iv,  seems  too 
strongly  to  insist  on  a  settled  and  fixed  ecclesiastical  system  in  the  (Corinthian  church 
during  the  second  period  of  apostolic  Church  history.  Stich  condition  of  this  church 
iu  a  diftiinctively  presbyterial  form  of  government  is  demonstrable  neither  from  the 
Pauline  epistles  nor  from  the  letter  of  Clement  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    POST-APOSTOLIO    CONSTITUTION  FROM   THE    DESTRUCTION  OP 
JERUSALEM  TO  IRENJSUS. 

§  1.  Iftfluejiee  of  the  Death  of  the  Apoetlee  and  of  the  Destniction  of  Jenimlem, 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  Churoh  and  of 
choroh  govemment  for  the  first  forty  years  after  the  impo^^^jg  ^ 
Asc3nsion.  The  death  of  the  apostles,  and  especially  the  tiie  destruotkM 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  were  most  moment-  ^'  Jwuaaiem, 
ous  events  in  the  history  of  Christianity.'  They  were  scarcely  less 
transforming  to  the  Christian  than  to  the  Jewish  church.  If  the 
Jewish  polity  was  thoroughly  destroyed  and  the  hope  of  a  temporal 
supremacy  perished,  the  separation  of  Jewish-Christian  from  Gen- 
tile-Christian churches,  which  had  before  been  so  prominent,  largely 
disappeared. 

During  their  lifetime  the  apostles  had  been  the  jealous  guard- 
ians of  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  defenders  of  Chris- 
tian discipline.  There  had  been  a  general  acquiescence  in  this 
apostolic  authority,  and  the  extraordinary  spiritual  enlightenment 
conferred  upon  the  body  of  believers  had  measurably  saved  them 
from  the  destructive  influence  of  the  heresies  which  afterward 
threatened  not  only  the  unity  but  the  success  of  the  Church.  The 
destruction  of  the  sacred  city  hastened  the  consummation  of  what 
had  been  felt  by  all  parties  to  be  a  pressing  need;  namely,  the  union 
of  the  individual  societies  into  a  firm,  compact  organization  in  the 
Christian  Church.  This  event  emancipated  the  disci-  gcatiered  me 
pies  from  the  burdens  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial ;  it  re-  •!»*>«. 
vealed  Christianity  to  the  pagan  world  as  an  independent  religion; 
it  completely  fused  the  hitherto  inharmonious  Jewish  -  Christian 
and  Glentile-Christian  elements;*  it  scattered  believers  still  mora 
widely  throughout  the  Roman  world. 

But  when  the  original  preachers  and  defenders  of  Christ's  gospel 
had  been  removed,  the  heresies  which  were  lying  latent,  Emancipated 
or  had  been  checked  in  their  first  beginnings  by  the  the  church 
watchful  administration  of  the  apostles,  soon  began  to      prejudices. 

'  For  a  Btrikinpr  popular  statement  of  the  effects  and  the  probabilities  see  Reimo : 
Hlbbert  Leetitree,  Boston,  1S80,  III  Gonferenoe. 
*  Rothe:   Op.  ciL,  ss.  340-343;  Ewald:  vii,  2S. 
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assert  themselves  more  vigorously,  and  to  draw  away  multitudes  from 
the  Church.  The  lack  of  apostolic  guidance  was  now  felt  to  be  a 
most  serious  privation.  The  absence  of  an  authoritative  intei-pre- 
tation  left  each  teacher  free  to  attach  to  the  Scriptures,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  instructions  of  the  apostles,  the  meaning  which  best 
accorded  with  his  own  peculiar  dogmas.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  compelled  a  readjustment  of  ecclesiastical  supervision 
and  government.  From  the  closing  years  of  the  first  century 
new  principles  are  recognised,  and  influences  before  hardly  no- 
ticeable become  prominent.  While  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles  there  had  been  a  ministry  of  Christ's  own  institution,  in 
the  second  century  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  is 
more  manifest;  the  priestly  function,  which  before  had  peitained 
to  the  entire  body  of  believers, becomes  circumscribed;*  the  duties 
of  the  deacons  and  presbyters  are  more  clearly  defined;  the  exist- 
ence and  prerogatives  of  the  bishops  as  a  distinct  order  become  more 
Com  lied  a  g^'^^^'^^ly  recognised.  Admission  to  a  sacred  order  is 
more  compact  now  gained  by  the  solemn  rite  of  conseci'ation  or  ordi- 
organizaiion.  nation.  There  are  now  found  in  the  Church  ordines 
majores  and  ordines  minoresy  each  having  a  more  clearly  defined 
function. 

Thus  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  death  of  the  apostles  and 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  idea  of  the  Church  had  under- 
gone important  transformations,  and  the  orders  and  duties  of  its 
officers  had  become  subjects  of  clearer  definition.  The  believei-s  on 
Christ  passed  from  the  condition  of  individual  congregations  to 
that  of  an  organized  Church. 

§  2.   The  Igruitian  Episcopacy  and  its  Effects, 

Ignatius  is  the  earliest  writer  who  develops  this  new  notion  of 
Functions  of  church  order  and  discipline.  He  defends  the  essential 
the  bishop.  unity  of  the  Church,  to  maintain  w^hich  obedience  to 
the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  bishops  is  necessary.  Look  to 
the  bishop  that  God  may  also  look  on  thee.'     Plainly  wc  should 

*  The  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  did  not  wholly  disappear.  In- 
deed, it  is  rigorously  asserted  by  Ircnseiis  {Adv.  //iw.,  iv,  8,  §  3).  The  MonUllli^ls 
wore  most  srreniioits  in  their  advocacy  of  this  dooirine,  and  Tertullian  {De  Exhort 
Cafit,^  c.  7;  De  BapL^  17)  affirms  that  it  is  the  amhority  of  the  Church  alone  that 
has  created  the  di>tinction  betwoen  laity  and  clergy.  Kven  the  high-church  Cyprian 
u«es  expressions  whicii  siijr^est  tiiat  the  body  of  believers  is  the  true  source  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  (ep.  41,  8).  The  mode  of  ihe  election  of  Athanasius,  Am- 
brose. Aucrustiiie,  and  others  in  the  fourth  century  illustrates  the  power  of  tlie  laity. 

*  Ad  Polye.,  cc.  5/6. 
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regard  the  bishop  as  we  regard  the  Lord  himself/  Be  subject  to 
the  bishop  and  to  one  another,  as  Christ  to  the  Father,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  unity  according  to  God  among  you.*  Without 
the  bishop  let  no  one  attempt  any  thing  in  the  Church.  Let 
that  sacrament  be  accounted  valid  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  bishop  or  one  whom  he  has  appointed.  Without  the  bishop 
it  is  not  permitted  either  to  baptize  or  to  celebrate  the  agape.' 
Where  the  bishop  is,  there  is  the  congregation,  as  where  Christ  is, 
there  is  the  catholic  Church.*  This  strong  characterization  of  the 
episcopacy  is  in  most  direct  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  teaching.  Yet  it  is  likewise  to  be  observed  that  the 
episcopacy  of  Ignatius  is  strictly  congregational.  The  bishop  has 
no  authority  outside  of  and  beyond  his  individual  congregation,  in 
which  alone  he  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  as  well  as  an  equal  to  every 
other  bishop  of  every  other  congregation:  no  trace  of  subordination 
or  primacy  appears  in  these  epistles. 

Nevertheless,  Ignatius  distinguishes  the  bishops  from  the  presby- 
ters, inasmuch  as  the  former  are  the  successors  of  Christ,  Distinction  in 
while  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  vicars  of  the  oriKin. 
apostles.*  The  institution  of  the  bishops  is,  according  to  his  view,  not 
the  work  of  the  apostles,  but  a  commission,  kvTokTj,  or  grace,  x^^^y 
of  God,  while  the  presbytsri  owe  their  origin  to  the  decree  or  sanc- 
tion, vofio^y  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Inasmuch  as  the  episcopacy  connects 
the  individual  churches  with  the  Church  universal,  at  whose  head 
Christ  stands,  it  thereby  becomes  the  organ  of  church  unity.'  In 
nearly  all  these  letters  of  Ignatius  the  threatening  dangers  to  the 
Church  from  the  current  heresies  are  revealed.  They  contain  warn- 
ings, exhortations  to  concord,  and  to  a  close  affiliation  with  the  bish- 
ops, the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons,  since  thus  alone  can  the  unity 
of  the  Church  be  best  maintained.*  Yet  Ignatius  plainly  teaches 
that  while  the  congregation  should  undertake  nothing  without  the 
bishop,  no  more  should  the  bishop  without  the  will  of  God.  The 
ordinances  of  the  bishop  are  valid  only  so  far  as  they  are  accordant 
with  the  divine  will.'      Nevertheless,  from  the  very  nature   and 

1  ad  Ephe8.j  c.  6.  *  ad  Magnea.^  c.  13.  *  ad  Smym.y  c.  8. 

^  Ep.  ad  Philad..  c.  3,  7 ;  Smym.,  c.  8,  9,  et  al,  v.  also  Baur :  Das  Christenthum^ 
etc.,  2te  Au8g.,  Tubingen,  1860,  ss.  277-279. 

*  ad  Smijrn.,  c,  8;  ad  Ephes,^  c2:  ad  Polyc^  c.  6.  •  ad  3fagnes.y  o.  2. 

'  ad  PhikuL,  c,  3;ad  Smy^-n.,  c.  8.  •  od  Smym,,  c.  8. 

'Compare  espfciallj  ad  Smym,^  c.  8,  and  Rothe:  Op.  cU.^  8.  445;  Uhlltorn: 
Utber  die  Ignaiianischen  Briefe,  '\\\  Ilgens  ZeitschHft,  Bd.  21,  s.  282.  Ritschl :  Entste- 
hung  der  aUkatfidiachen  Kirche,  Bonn,  1857,  a.  455;  and  best  of  all,  Lightfoot:  The 
Apogtoiic  Fathers:  Part  ii,  SL  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp. 
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dignity  of  the  episcopate,  it,  before  all  other  offices,  lays  claim  to 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  societies.' 

I  3.  Ths  Clementine  EomUies, 
As  we  pass  from  the  Ignatian  epistles  to  the  pseudo-Clementine 
The  monarchi-  Homilies,  which  were  probably  written  from  fifteen  to 
cai  episcopacy,  twenty  years  later,  there  is  a  yet  stronger  claim  for  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishop's  office. .  The  episcopacy  of 
these  writings  is  of  the  high  monarchical  type.  The  bishop  has 
power  to  bind  and  loose.  He  stands  in  the  place  of  Christ;*  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  are  subordinate  to  him. 
Bishops  th  Here,  too,  the  episcopate  is  represented  as  the  suc- 
sttoooisorB  of  cession  to  the  apostolate,  and  the  bishops  are  the 
theapoflOes.  guardians  and  depositaries  of  the  apostolic  doctrine. 
As  usual  in  Ebionitic  writings,'  James  is  the  bishop  of  bishops, 

'  The  importance  of  the  testimony  of  Ignatius  is  manifest  from  the  protracted  con- 
troversy respecting^  the  (jreuuineness  and  integrity  of  his  writings.  Scarcely  less 
earnest  than  tliat  over  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  the  Gospel  by  John,  tlio 
Ignatian  question  still  remains  an  open  one.  An  important  literature  has  resulted 
from  these  scholarly  researches.  There  are  iliree  versions  of  the  writings  of  Igna- 
tius, namely:  1.  The  longer  Greek  recension,  consisting  of  seven  epistles  and  eight 
additional  ones.  2.  The  shorter  Greek  recension,  referred  to  by  Euseblus,  consisting 
of  seven  epistles.  3.  Tiie  Syriac  version^  discovered  in  a  monastic  library  iu  the 
Libyan  dei^ert  in  1839-1 843»  containing  but  three  of  the  seven  epistles  of  the  shorter 
Greek  recension,  and  these  iu  ver^*  nbbrcviated  form.  Of  the  first  it  may  be  said 
that  the  added  eight  epistles  are  now  regarded  as  forgeries.  Respecting  the  second 
and  ttiird  the  scholars  are  divided.  The  Tubingen  school  reject  the  entire  Ignatian 
literature  as  spurious ;  another  class  accept  only  what  is  common  to  the  shorter 
Greek  and  to  the  Syriac  recensions ;  while  the  tendency  to-day  is  to  hold  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  shorter  Greek  recension  and  to  regiird  the  Syriac  version  as  es- 
sentially an  extract  from  the  older  Greek.  The  roost  satisfactory  examinations  and 
defence  of  the  shorter  Greek  recension  are  Zahn :  Ignatius  von  AntiocJtien,  Gothn, 
1813;  also  his  IgnaXii  et  Polycarpi  Epistula  Martytia  Fragmenta^  in  the  Patntm 
Aposiolicarum  Opera,  Fasciculus  ii,  Lipsise,  18T6;  Uhlliorn:  Article  "Ignatius,"  in 
2d  ed.  of  Herzog's  Reai-Enofkl;  and  Lightfoot:  The  AposUdic  FaUters:  Part 
ii.  St.  IijnaHw  and  Si  Polycarp,  London,  1885.  Lightfoot  formerly  accepted  tlie 
Syriac  version,  but  in  this  later  work  regards  the  shorter  Greek  version  as  defen- 
sible. The  iroportince  of  tliis  controversy  appears  from  the  different  grounds  of 
the  bishop*s  authority  in  the  two  later  recensiouM.  In  the  Syriac  version  his 
exercise  of  leadership  and  discipline  is  derived  solely  from  his  personal  worthiness; 
according  to  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  by  virtue  of  his  office  alone  the  bishop 
has  the  power  to  exercise  priestly  leachinfr  and  niling  functions.  In  the  Greek 
recension  the  will  of  the  bishop  has  unconditional  viilidity,  while  in  the  Syriac  his 
will  must  hnrmoni%'»  with  the  divine  will  in  order  to  claim  obedience. 

•  Ep.  ad  Jacob.,  c  14,  horn,  iii,  62. 

*This  expres.sio!i  is  here  used,  notwithstanding  the  opposing  views  of  able  critics 
Like  much  of  the  early  Patristic  literature,  the  Ckmentmes  tiave  given  rise  to  much 
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6  lmait<mo^  twv  iniaic&miv,^  to  whom  even  Peter  is  subordinate, 
nnd  Jerusalem  is  the  capital  of  Christendom.  In  the  pseudo- 
Clementines  is  first  met  the  expression,  '^  the  chair  or  seat  of  the 
bishop,"  tcaSid^  rov  knianonoVy  which  denotes  the  high  dignity 
of  the  bishop  and  his  relation  to  the  presbyters,  so  changed  from 
the  New  Testament  idea.  To  the  bishop  specially  belongs  the 
promulgation  of  doctrine,  while  to  the  presbyters  is  assigned  the 
preaching  of  ethical  truths.*  The  duty  of  Church  discipline  is  so 
divided  that  the  bishop  and  the  presbyters  exercise  judicial  func- 
tions, while  the  deacons  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  conduct  of  the  members.  The  bishop  Arbiter  of  doo- 
exercises  rule  over  the  society  and  is  arbiter  of  doc-  t^nes. 
trine,  while  the  presb3rters  are  his  assistants  in  the  maintenance 
of  moral  conduct.  The  care  for  the  poor  is  shared  by  the  bishop 
and  the  deacons.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  purpose  of  the 
institution  of  the  episcopate  was  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  conflicting  parties.  This  recon- 
ciliation was  to  b3  effected  by  the  triumph  of  the  Ebionite  party, 
whose  peculiar  views  of  the  episcopacy  became  at  last  predominant 
in  the  Christian  Church.*  The  conception  of  the  episcopacy  com- 
mon to  the  Ignatian  epistles  and  pseudo-Clementines  is  that  the 
bishop  is  the  vicar  of  God  and  Christ.  The  same  substantial  unity 
existing  between  God  and  Christ  is  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  bishop  and  Christ;  for  as  Christ  is  the  hypostatic  will 
of  God,  so  should  the  bishop  be  the  hypostatic  will  of  Christ.* 

I  4.    The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  ami  Polyearp. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  the  epistle  of  Polyearp,  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  belong  to  a  date  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Ignatian 
epistles  and  the  pseudo-Clementines.  These  are  important  as  illus- 
trations of  the  principle  that  not  only  the  episcopate  but  the  entire 
polity  of  the  Christian  Church  was  a  development  out  distinction  be- 
of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  times.  In  the  '^  Shepherd  "  tween  lay  umi 
mention  is  made  of  apostles,  bishops,  doctors,  and  dea-  ^^^"^^^ 
cons.     While  the  term  doctors  is  somewhat  obscure  in  import,  the 

varied  controTersy  and  the  reBiilts  liaye  Tiot  proved  entirely  satiHfactory  to  any 
parties.  The  candid  statoment  of  one  of  the  most  schobiriy  of  these  invesli^ators, 
lifter  a  criiicism  of  the  different  opinions,  seems  entirely  truthful.  "  Undoubtedly 
the  questions  ot  the  Clementines  need  even  yet  a  further  di'^cufl.sion."  v,  Ulhorn ; 
Artifle  "  Clementinen,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Eiicykiojhidie,  Bd.  iii,  s.  286. 

'  Ep.  ad  Jacob.,  suprascriptio.  '  Ep.  ad  Jacob.,  Horn,  iii,  65. 

'  V.  especially  Banr:   Uraprung  der  Spiecopato^  Tiibingen,  1838,  ss.  122,  148,  tt  aL 

*  V.  Baur:  Z>bi9  Chrietenthwn,  etc.,  s.  283. 
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bishops  are  no  longer  identical  with  the  presbyters,  and  the  lay 
function  is  distinct  from  the  clerical.* 

Polycarp'^  letter  falls  in  just  that  period  when  a  number  of  Phil- 
ippian  churches  had  preserved  their  autonomy,  and  hence  the  devel- 
opment of  the  monarchical  episcopacy  was  yet  incomplete.  There 
are  evidences  of  a  vigorous,  organization,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Church  are  recognised  as  clothed  with  authority  to  exercise  their 
functions;  for  he  strongly  exhorts  the  believers  to  be  obedient  to 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  as  to  God  and  Christ,  a>f  6e(^  kcu  Xpi<n(^.^ 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  term  presbyter  is  here  used,  it  has 
been  argued  that  Polycarp  recognised  the  identity  of  bishops  and 
presbyters.'  By  some  this  passage  has  been  construed  to  teach  "  the 
supreme  oversight  of  the  presbyters  in  all  matters  of  administra- 
tion," *  while  others  have  from  it  inferred  the  absence  of  bishops 
from  the  Philippian  church.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  facts, 
it  seems  certain  that  in  the  teaching  respecting  the  exalted  position 
which  is  assigned  to  the  bishop  there  is  not  yet  found  the  concep- 
tion of  a  church  office  in  that  specific  sense  which  later  obtained. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  Ignatian  epistles  the  expression  is  met, 
tfa  11  "  where  the  bishop  is  found  there  is  the  congregation, 
Church  yet  even  as  where  Christ  is  there  is  the  catholic  Church," 
existing.  there  is  manifestly  wanting  to  the  idea  of  the  catholic 

Church  an  element  which  was  supplied  in  the  next  century,  namely, 
that  of  unified  doctrine.  In  the  absence  of  this  factor  there  could 
properly  be  no  officer  of  the  catholic  Church,  and  in  the  writings  of 
The  bishop  the  ^^^  ^''^t  half  of  the  second  century  the  bishop  bears  only 
unifyinif  power,  the  character  of  a  ruler  of  the  congregation.  Never- 
theless, by  the  extension  of  this  office  over  all  congregations,  the 
episcopate  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  unification  of  the  Church. 

This  was  to  be  effeoted  both  by  correspondence  between  the  soci- 
eties, and  by  conferences  or  synods  of  the  bishops  themselves.  The 
first  was  only  in  imitation  of  the  custom  of  the  apostles,  and  was  a 
most  natural  means  of  fostering  the  spirit  of  unity  and  of  conserv- 
ing a  common  doctrine.     The  catholicity  of  the  Church  was  further 

promoted  by  ffivinff  certificates  of  Church  membership 
Church  letters.    ^  i     .        ^     ,  ^         .       ^  . 

or  commendation,  ypa^fxara  Tervncjfievay  to  those  who 

were  travelling  into  foreign  parts,  by  means  of  which  the  bearer 

was  admitted  to  the  sacraments  and  privileges  in  other  societies. 

They  were  also  proofs,  ypafiiiara  KoivcjviKdy  of  the  agreement  and 

fellowship  of  the  bishop  who  gave,  with  him  who  received  them. 

*  Pastor;  Vi«».  iii,  5,  6.  »  ^is^.  ad  Pha„  c.  5. 

'  V.  especially  Ritsciil:   Op.  aY.,  8.  402;  Ease:  KirchengeschtchU^  8.  42. 

^  Hatch:   Op,  eit.,  p.  67.  '  Buosen:  Ignatim^  s.  109. 
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Added  to  all  this  was  the  custom  of  each  society  to  inform  every 
other  of  all  important  affairs  of  its  communion,  and  of  each  bishop 
to  publish  to  every  other  bishop  the  fact  of  his  election  and  conse- 
cration, that  he  might  in  turn  receive  the  assurance  of  their  approval 
and  cooperation. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  apostolic  Church  recognised  no 
priestly  function  or  authority  on  the  part  of  its  minis-  j^^  ^  t 
ters  of  any  kind  or  grade.  The  New  Testament  teach-  nised  by  tbe 
ing  that  the  whole  body  of  believers  are  priests  unto  *J^^*®^ 
God,  and  that  one  alone,  Christ,  is  the  Highpriest,  making  offering 
of  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  clear  and  unquestioned 
(1  Tim.  ii,  5;  Heb.  iii,  1;  v,  10;  ix,  11,  et  al).  This  continued  until 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  That  epoch- 
making  event  marks  the  introduction  into  the  Christian  Church  of 
two  new  ideas  which  were  familiar  alike  to  Judaism  and  to  the 
Gentile-Christian  churches;  namely,  the  idea  of  an  offering  or  sacri- 
fice, and  the  idea  of  a  priesthood.  These  correlative  notions  were  ' 
not  foreign  to  the  Gentile-Christian  congregations.  They  had  been 
converted  from  a  religious  system  which  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  tlie  thought  and  practice  of  sacrifice,  and  of  a  priesthood 
whose  functions  included  the  care  of  the  offerings.  The  smoking 
or  garlanded  altar,  the  procession  leading  the  victims,  Rjae  of  sacer- 
and  the  oflieiating  priests,  were  most  familiar  sights  in  dotaiism. 
every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  True,  this  priestly  function 
in  the  Church  was  not  that  strong  and  complete  sacerdotalism 
which  was  victorious  in  the  following  century;  but  the  references 
to  the  priestly  office  of  the  bishop  are  now  more  frequent.  While 
not  exclusive  or  absolute,  it  is  evident  that  even  the  partial  and 
limited  recognition  of  the  priestly  office  of  the  bishop  mav  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  important  facts  in  the  histoiy  of 
Church  government  and  worship  in  the  second  century.  The  effect 
was  to  limit  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  presbyter.  While  he 
might  baptize,  yet  the  complete  endowment  of  faith  rested  with 
the  bishop;  the  bringing  of  the  eucharistic  offering  was  only  by  epis- 
copal sanction;  the  institution  of  the  clergy  by  ordination,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  baptized,  were  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the 

bishops.     Thev  were  entrusted  with  the  oversijsrht  of  the 

Ita  effects 
clergy;  they  were  the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  who  were 

to  teach  the  ignorant,  lift  up  the  fallen,  and  punish  the  incorrigible. 

The  presbyters  were  the  governing  body  or  council;  teaching  was 

at  first  not  their  necessary  or  even  usual  function.    The  Clementine 

writings  make  a  distinction  between  doctrine  and  morals — the  bishop 

teaching  the  former,  the   presbyters  enforcing  the  latter.     The 
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archaic  document,  AtSaxfj  rwv  d<l>6eica  *A7ro(JT6X(M)v,  "  The  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,"  which  seems  to  be  firmly  placed  in  the  first, 
or  early  part  of  the  second  century  (95-130),  speaks  of  a  more  simple 
condition  of  things.  Yet  the  representations  of  the  functions  of 
Church  officers  are  not  in  contradiction  with  those  already  de- 
I  ^  f  scribed.  The  apostles  and  prophets  are  only  itinerant 
**The  Teach-  preachers  who  are  to  tarry  but  a  day  or  two  in  a  place, 
*°*^' "  to  receive  sustenance,  but  not  money,  except  for  gen- 

eral charities.  The  genuineness  of  the  apostle^s  teaching  function  Is 
to  be  judged  by  his  conformity  to  his  own  doctrines.*  The  Church  is 
instructed  to  appoint  for  itself "  bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the 
Lord,  men  meek  and  not  avaricious,  and  sincere  (dXTjOeii:)  and  tried. 
Such  are  worthy  of  honour  for  their  works'  sake. 

5  5.   The  Form  of  O&vemment. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  which  generally  prevailed  by  the 
A  ooDRreffa-  ™^^^^®  ^^  ^^^  second  century  was  that  of  the  indepen- 
tionai  epiaco-  dent  congregation,  governed  by  a  college  of  presbyters, 
*^^-  whose  president  was  the  bishop,  and  whose  servants  or 

ministers  were  the  deacons.  Each  congregation  had,  therefore,  its 
separate  bishop,  its  own  governing  body,  its  ministering  sen^ant^?, 
and  its  private  members.  At  each  gathering  <n'ery  element  of  this 
congregation  was  theoretically  present,'  and  the  whole  body  were  the 
depositary  of  power  and  authoritative  government.  The  presence 
of  a  bishop  in  each  congregation  explains  how  at  first  the  teaching 
power  of  the  presbyter  was  limited,  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  of  the  eucharist  was  practically  confined  to  the 
bishops,  although  the  presbyter  had  from  the  first  the  right  to  bap- 
tize, and  probably,  also,  the  authority  to  celebrate  the  eucharist.* 

The  change  of  opinion  respecting  the  endowments  required  in  an 
office-bearer  is  important  to  mention.     As  before  said,  in  the  apos- 

'  V.  Chap,  xi,  "  But  not  every  one  who  apeaketh  in  the  spirit  is  a  prophet,  but  onlj 
if  he  have  the  ways  of  iho  Lord.  .  .  .  And  every  propliet  who  toachcUi  the  trutli,  if 
he  do  not  that  which  he  toacheth,  is  a  fsiho  prophet." 

•  V.  Cliap.  XV.  The  expression  ;fe«porov^arf  ovv  eatrrolg  iirtCK&irovc^  etc.,  is  vuri- 
oiisly  translated.  If  tliis  writing  is  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the 
terra  jtcf/wrwew,  in  agreement  witli  its  penenil  meaning  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
Josephus,  and  in  the  Ignatian  epistles,  sliould  Iw  translated  "  appoint."  But  if  it  is 
believed  to  belong  to  the  tliird  century,  the  word  would  nntunill.v  follow  the  changed 
meaning  in  the  "  Aposiolic  Canons  "and  in  the  •"Apostolic  Constitutions,"  and  be 
translated  "ordain  by  hiyinjr  on  of  liands." 

'  v.  Hatch:   Op.  cit,  p.  79. 

*  This  certainly  is  the  view  maintained  a  little  later  by  TertuUian  in  the  Mouta- 
nlstic  controversy. 
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tolic  Church  men  held  office  and  performed  duties  by  virtue  of 
certain  spiritual  gifts,  or  charLsms.  The  body  of  believers  hon- 
oured and  obeyed  them  because  of  these  gifts,  which  were  believed 
to  be  bestowed  by  the  Spirit  for  definite  purposes.  About  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  however,  the  office  is  no  longer  tenable 

by  virtue  of  these  charisms  alone,  but  rather  the  charism  ^     ^  _ 

.  i.     1       •     1        .        .  rt.         ^®  charism  a 

IS  a  natural  consequence  of  the  mduction  into  offace.  rujnit  uf  the 

Ordination  comes  not  in  consequence  of  the  spiritual  ^^'^' 
gift,  but  the  gift  is  imparted  in  the  act  of  ordination.  This  radical 
change  in  the  conception  of  ordination  was  a  consequence  of  the 
prevalent  idea  of  a  priesthood.'  The  clergy  has  assumed  the  pre- 
rogative of  mediation  between  God  and  man,  and  has  become  the 
channel  of  salvation  through  the  dispensation  of  the  sacraments.* 

Another  important  change  noticed  near  the  close  of  the  second  or 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  is  in  the  method  of  The  choice  of 
the  election  of  bishops.  Previously  the  bishop  had  been  biahops. 
chosen  by  the  people  and  approved  by  the  presbyters;'  now  the 
neighbouring  bishops,  in  connection  with  the  presbytery,  nominated 
the  candidate  and  the  people  gave  their  assent;  but  even  this  degen- 
erated into  a  mere  right  of  protest  against  those  who  were  regarded 
as  improper  candidates.^  A  like  change  is  observed  in  the  method 
of  ordination.  In  the  first  century  this  was  performed  by  the  apos- 
tles or  their  representatives,  associated  with  the  presbyters  of  the 
congregation  over  which  the  bishop  was  to  preside;  but  in  the  sec- 
ond century  the  episcopate,  as  the  depositary  of  spiritual  gifts,  was 
summoned  to  the  consecration  of  the  individual  bishops.  The  ear- 
lier participation  of  the  presbyters  in  this  ordination  was  gradually 
lost  in  all  the  churches  except  the  Alexandrian. 

The  diocesan  episcopate  was  certainly  a  matter  of  development. 
The  question  of  its  origin  has  been  much  debated.  It  ^he  ei^iscopaoy 
can  with  confidence  be  said  that  no  other  than  a  congre-  »  development. 
gational  episcopacy  is  met  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
A  society  embracing  but  a  single  city  is  the  realm  of  the  authority 
of  the  early  bishop,  and  he  was  so  thoroughly  identified  with  this 
single  congregation  that  his  removal  to  another  could  be  allowed 
only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

TV)  the  question.  What  was  the  relation  of  the  bishops  and  their 

^  Ritscbl:   Op.  cU.j  B.  394,  ei  a/. 

»  Gieseler:  KirchengeachirhU,  4te  Aiifl.,  Bd.  i,  as.  228-233.  Hagenbach:  Dolmen- 
penrMcftie,  5te  Aufl.,  a.  167. 

•  Sven  Cyprian  rocoflrnises  tliia  riplit.  "  Plebs  ipaa  maximam  habet  potcstam  vel 
ol(»gendi  dignos  sacerdote^,  vel  indignos  reciisandi." — Kp.  08.  t;.  Rheiiiwald:  Die 
Hrc/iiiehe  ArchoBologis,  s.  31.  *  £p.  67,  cc.  4,  5. 
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congregations  or  dioceses  to  each  other?  it  may  be  answered:  In 
Relation  of  *^^  second  century  these  possessed  and  maintained  a  gen- 
bishops  to  eacb  eral  autonomy  or  independence.  But  this  could  not  be 
other.  absolute.     This  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  case  of 

nomination  and  ordination.  The  severe  pressure  of  foes  from  with- 
out, and  the  threats  of  heretical  teachers  from  within,  compelled 
a  closer  union  of  the  various  congregations  for  mutual  protection 
against  both  these  dangers.  This  resulted  in  a  kind  of  sy nodical 
or  confederated  authority,  by  which  the  purity  of  doctrine  and  life 
might  be  guarded  and  the  heretical  and  incorrigible  be  exscinded. 
While  the  essential  autonomy  of  the  congregations  had  not  been 
infringed,  the  synodical  authority  was  justified  on  the  ground  of 
Bisbop  of  defence  against  a  common  danger.  In  this  college  the 
Home.  Bishop  of  Rome  had  already,  in  the  second  century, 

assumed  special  prominence,  so  that  it  became  a  recognised  prin- 
ciple that  the  individual  bishops  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  on  all  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  At 
the  close  of  the  century,  Victor  "  was  the  first  who  advanced  those 
claims  to  universal  dominion  which  his  successors  in  later  ages  have 
always  consistently  and  often  successfully  maintained."  * 

The  changes  which  the  presbyterate  underwent  during  the  first 
century  are  most  interesting  and  important  to  notice, 
presbyteriai       The  gradual  increase  in  the  prerogatives  of  the  bishops 
^^®^*  necessarily  diminished  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 

presbyteriai  body.  Its  former  significance  had  been  lost.  More- 
over, the  deacons  had  claimed  many  privileges  which  before  had 
belonged  to  the  presbyters.  Not  until  near  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  were  their  prerogatives  regained,  when  the  deacons 
were  placed  in  strict  subordination  to  the  presbyters.  The  distinc- 
tion which  was  afterward  so  prominent  is  already  beginning  to  as- 
sert itself.  While  presbyters,  as  well  as  bishops,  administer  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  do  it  by  a  differ- 
ent authority.  The  bishop  acts  upon  an  original  and  independent 
authority;  the  presbyter  upon  authority  derived  from  the  sanction 
or  permission  of  the  bishop.  So  with  preaching,  reconciliation  of 
penitents,  confirmation  of  neophytes,  consecration  of  churches,  etc. 
The  right  to  ordain  seems  to  have  been  very  rarely,  if  ever,  con- 
ceded to  the  presbyters  in  the  second  centur}\' 

>  Lij^htfoot:   Op.  cit,  p.  224. 

•  Binsrham :  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  ChwcJi,  bk.  ii,  chap.  iii.  The  exceptions 
urprecl  by  othors  in  tlio  practice  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  are  understood  by  Bing- 
ham to  re'er  to  election,  and  not  to  ordination.  This  view,  iiowever,  has  been  gravely 
questioned,  and  is  by  some  regarded  untenable. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THK  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION  FROM  IREN^EUS  TO  THR  ACCESSION  OF 

CONSTANTINE. 

§  1.   The  Theory  of  Irenmis. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Church  toward  the  close  of  the  second 
century  were  peculiar.  Fearful  persecutions  had  visited  some  of  the 
provinces,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  had  sealed  their 
faith  by  a  martyr's  death.  Its  internal  state  was  no  more  assuring. 
The  prediction  of  Paul  that  after  his  departure  "  shall 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  tions  of  the 
rtock  "  (Acts  XX,  29),  had  been  fulfilled,  and  his  exhorta-  ^*'"'^*'- 
tion  to  Timothy  "  to  shun  profane  and  vain  babblings,  for  they  will 
increase  unto  more  ungodliness  "  (2  Tim.  ii,  16),  had  already  been 
shown  to  be  urgently  needed.  Teachers  had  arisen  who,  by  wrench- 
ing the  Scriptures  from  their  natural  and  appropriate  meaning,  had 
constructed  systems  no  less  fantastic  and  paradoxical  than  they  were 
disturbing  to  Christian  faith  and  corrupting  to  Christian  morals. 
The  system  of  allegorical  interpretation  which,  through  the  school  of 
Philo,  was  powerful  at  Alexandria,  had  become  wide-  The  GnoeUc 
spread  through  the  influence  of  the  Gnostic  teachers,  thread. 
Whether  this  phenomenal  manifestation  is  best  accounted  for  from 
the  syncretism  of  Jewish  and  Christian  thought  with  Greek  specu- 
lation,* or  whether,  like  the  orthodox  societies  themselves,  the 
Gnostics,  by  consulting  the  Greek  mysteries,  sought  a  practical 
end,*  the  danger  which  they  brought  to  the  very  life  of  Christianity 
was  real  and  fearful.  While  each  party  recognised  the  fact  that 
Christianity  had  originated  with  Christ  and  was  promulgated  by 
his  apostles,  and  also  that  they  had  left  certain  authoritative  teach- 
ings which  must  be  heeded,  nevertheless  each  laid  claim  to  personal 
freedom  in  the  interpretation  of  this  teaching,  and  was 
ready  to  attach  to  the  words  of  Christ  and  of  his  apos- 
tles the  meaning  which  was  most  accordant  with  its  own  opinions. 
Thus  was  the  Church  of  Christ  no  longer  an  organism,  such  as 
had  been  so  vividly  portrayed  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii,  12-27;  Eph. 

*  V.  Joel:  Blicke  in  die  Rtligionsffeschichfe,  Ercursus  II,  Die  Gnosis,  Breslau,  1880. 
•».  Weingarten:  in  Von  Sybel's  Hisioriche  Zeitachrift^  Bd.  x\y.  1881. 
23 
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iv,  25),  knit  together  by  faith  in  one  common  doctrine  and  com- 
pacted by  a  common  life,  but  the  teaching  of  Gnosticism  plainly 
resolved  Christian  doctrine  into  a  confused  conglomeration  of 
human  opinions,  and  Church  government  and  ordinances  into  mat- 
ters of  individual  caprice.  Hegesippus  vividly  pictures  the  condi- 
Testimony  of  ^^^^  ^^  things.  From  these '(the  various  Gnostic  sects) 
HeResippus,  sprang  the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  and  false 
apostles  who  divided  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  the  introduction 
of  corrupt  doctrines  against  God  and  against  his  Christ.^ 

Irenaeus,  also,  is  powerful  in  his  portraitures,  and  unsparing  in 
irenflBos's  testi-  ^^^  denunciation  of  false  teachers.  His  apprehension 
mony.  fgr  the  safety  of  the  C-hurch  is  conspicuous  throughout 

his  entire  treatise.'  All  the  energies  of  his  vigorous  nature  seem 
enlisted  in  this  effort  to  throttle  the  foes  who  were  threatening  the 
life  of  the  Church,  and  to  settle  its  doctrine  upon  firm  foundations. 

What,  then,  is  the  principle  which  Irenaeus  recognised  and  main- 
The  principle  Gained  in  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostic  sects  ?  and 
of  irenaeus.  what  influence  did  this  exert  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  is  easily  found  in  the  writings 
of  Irenaeus  himself,  and  is  so  often  reiterated  that  we  cannot  be  in 
doubt  respecting  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  opinions  aris- 
ing from  the  freedom  of  individual  interpretation  of  the  Script- 
ures, he  maintained  that  the  supreme  and  only  standard  of  Christ- 
ian teaching  was  that  which  was  given  by  the  apostles  to  the 
churches  in  their  day.  This  teaching  of  the  different  apostles  was 
essentially  harmonious,  and  was  authoritative  throughout  the  Christ- 
ian world  during  their  lifetimo.  "We  have  learned  from  none 
others  the  plan  of  our  salvation  than  from  those  through 
apostolic  teach-  whom  the  Gospel  has  come  down  to  us,  which  they  did 
*"^'  at  one  time  proclaim  in  public,  and,  at  a  later  period, 

by  the  will  of  God,  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be  *  the 
ground  and  pillar  of  our  faith '  (1  Tim.  iii,  15).  .  .  .  For,  after 
our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  they  (the  apostles)  were  invested  with 
power  from  on  high,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down,  were  filled 
from  above  and  had  perfect  knowledge;  they  departed  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  good  things  from  God  to  us, 
and  proclaiming  the  peace  of  heaven  to  men,  who  indeed  do  all  equally 
and  individually  possess  the  Gospel  of  God.'  It  is  within  the 
power  of  all,  therefore,  in  every  church,  who  may  wish  to  see  the 
truth,  to  contemplate  clearly  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  mani- 

'  Kiisebiua :  Hist.  Eccles.,  iv,  22. 

^  Adversw  hWreses:  Last  edition  by  Harvey,  Cambridge.  1857,  2  vols. 

*  Adversw  Htereses,  iii,  1,  1. 
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fested  throughout  the  whole  world."  ^  But  to  whom  did  the  apostles 
commit  this  only  and  authoritative  doctrine,  and  by  what  means  has 
it  been  handed  down  to  Irenoeus's  time  uncontaminated  by  error 
and  in  all  its  integrity,  so  that  himself  and  his  adversaries  alike  can 
rest  in  it  as  the  word  of  Christ  ?  To  the  bishops  of  the  churches 
which  were  founded  by  the  apostles;  and  by  them  it  has  The  wshopB 
been  handed  down  in  an  unbroken  line  of  succession  to  rf^oflSEaSJuc 
his  day.  He  then  appeals  to  Rome,  the  best  known  and  teacWnif. 
most  influential  Church  of  the  time,  whose  episcopal  succession  he 
traces  with  greatest  care.  He  also  mentions  the  well  known  church 
of  Smyrna,  which  had  had  a  succession  of  most  illustrious  men 
whose  teachings  had  been  heard  by  those  with  whom  a  regular  buo- 
Irenaeus  and  many  of  his  contemporaries  had  conversed.'  cession. 

This  teaching  is,  then,  the  one  unchanging  rule  of  faith,  regida 
fideiy  preserved  by  an  infallible  tradition,  through  an  unbroken 
succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles.  Irenseus  maintains  that 
the  episcopacy  is  the  true  depositary  of  the  apostolic  tradition, 
and  that  this  tradition  is  the  sure  ground  of  doctrinal  unity  and 
authoritative  teaching  in  the  Catholic  Church.*  Hence  we  find  that 
attempts  were  now  made  to  construct  lists  of  bishops  in  compilation  of 
the  various  churches,  especially  in  Rome,  in  order  to  es-  ^te^- 
tablish  this  continuity.*  To  confirm  this  historic  argument  was 
added  the  statement  that  to  guard  the  bishops  against  error  they 
were  endowed  with  a  special  gift.  "  Wherefore  it  is  incumbent  to 
obey  the  presbyters  in  the  Church,  .  .  .  who,  together  with  the  succes- 
sion of  the  episcopate,  have  received  the  certain  gift  of  truth,  char- 
isma veritatiSy  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father."' 
"  Where,  therefore,  the  gifts,  charismata^  of  the  Lord  have  been 
placed,  there  it  behooves  us  to  learn  the  truth,  from  those  who  possess 
the  succession  of  the  Church  which  is  from  the  apostles,"  etc/  Such, 
then,  is  the  principle  which  he  defended.     With  him  both  Hegesip- 

^  Id.,  iii,  3,  1.  ^  Id.,  iii,  3,  3,  4;  iii.  4,  1 :  iii,  5,  1,  el  al 

•Id.,  17,  26,  1,  2;  V,  20,  2. 

*  These  catalogues  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  characterized  in  a  broad 
and  general  way  as  the  Greek  and  the  Latin.  The  first  includes  the  lists  which  are 
found  in  the  second  century,  largely  ihoso  of  Hegesippus  and  IrenJBus;  and  in  the 
fourth  and  following  centuries,  tliose  of  Kiisebius  and  his  successors.  The  second 
class  embraces  the  lists  of  Augustine,  Optatus  of  Milcve,  of  tlie  Caialogus  Liherianus^ 
Catalogvs  Filicianus^  the  Libei'  Pontificalis^  and  tiie  various  early  Martyrologies, 
These  catalogues  are  not  in  agreement  respecting  the  succession  of  the  early 
Roman  bishops,  about  which  there  is  great  uncertainty.  Nor  are  the  modern  critics 
uf  these  catalogues,  as  Duchene,  Harnack,  Waitz,  Lipsius,  and  otiiers,  any  more  in 
accord  on  this  very  difficult  problem. 

»Id.,iv,  26,  2.  Md.,  iv,26,  6. 
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pus  and  TertuUian  are  in  substantial  agreement.^  The  manifest 
others  m  effect  of  such  a  theory  upon  the  constitution  and  go  veni- 
«ffreemeQt.  ment  of  the  Church  was  to  magnify  the  relative  import- 
ance and  authority  of  the  bishops.  They  to  whom  were  entrusted 
truths  so  invaluable,  and  upon  whom  were  bestowed  such  extraordi- 
nary gifts,  must  be  reckoned  among  elect  ministers,  whose  persons 
were  of  superior  sanctity  and  whose  words  were  of  the  nature  of  di- 
vine messages.  <*  The  supremacy  of  the  bishop  and  unity  of  doctrine 
were  conceived  as  going  hand  in  hand,  .  .  .  the  bishop's  seat  was 
conceived  as  being  what  St.  Augustine  calls  it,  the  'cathedra  uni- 
tatis;'  and  round  the  episcopal  office  revolved  the  whole  vast  sys- 
tem not  only  of  Christian  administration  and  Christian  organization, 
but  also  of  Christian  doctrine."*  The  earlier  opinion,  that  the 
Church,  as  such,  had  been  the  heir  of  the  truth  and  doctrine  of  the 
apostles  in  so  far  as  it  retained  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  maintained  its  hold  on  many  minds,  and  even  Irena^us 
and  TertuUian  in  their  earlier  writings  are  imbued  with  this  thought. 
But  in  his  later  writings  TertuUian  teaches  that  the  bishop  holds  his 
office  by  virtue  of  inheritance  from  the  apostles,  and  both  Calixtu^ 
and  his  opponent,  ilippolytus,  insist  upon  their  succession  from  the 
apostles  by  virtue  of  which  alone  they  have  preserved  Christianity 
in  its  original  purity.' 

§  3.   TJ^  Influence  of  Cj/prian, 

In  the  third  century  the  constitution  of  the  Church  was  further 
developed  by  the  labors  and  writings  of  Cyprian,  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  foremost  exponent  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  episcopal 
sentiment  of  his  age.  The  principle  of  the  unity  of  doctrine  and  of 
authoritative  teaching  is  pushed  still  farther  than  by  IrensBUS, 
Hegesippus,  and  TertuUian.  With  Cyprian  the  unity  of  the  Church 
.  .^     is  absolutely  identified  with  that  of  the  episcopate.    The 

Unity    of    the        ,      .    ,        /    ,  .  .  ,       i  i. 

Church  identi-  principle  of  the  episcopacy  is  not  only  the  apostohc  suc- 

*^-  cession,  but  much  more  the  bestowment  upon  the  bishops 

of  the  Holy  Ghost;  so  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  secured  by  a 

double  means,  namely,  a  direct  and  unbroken  succession  from  the 

apostles  and  the  communication  to  all  bishops  alike  of  a  common 

with  unity  of  sp'^t.     Where  this  spirit  is  vouchsafed,  there  the  unity 

eptaoopacy.        of  the  Church  must  necessarily  be  secured,  for  in  its 

presence  diverse  opinions  and  teachings  must  be  impossible.    "  There 

*  TertuUian:  de  prcescr,  Haer.,  c.  21.     C«>mmunicamiis  cum  ecclcsiis  apostolicia, 
quod  nulla  doctrina  di versa,  hoc  est  testimonium  veritnt'iR. 

*  Hatch:    Op.  cit.,  pp  98,  99.     Bnur:   ChristenUium,  etc.,  ss.  284,  285. 

'r.  Ilarnack:  Lehrhuch  der  Dogme-ngeschichtt^  Freiburg,  18SG,  Bd.  I,  ss.  295-97. 
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16  one  God,  and  Christ  is  one,  and  there  is  one  Church,  and  one 
chair  founded  upon  the  rock  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Another 
altar  cannot  be  constituted,  or  a  new  priesthood  made  except  the 
one  altar  and  the  one  priesthood.''  *  £ach  bishop  must  be  of  the 
same  mind  as  every  other  bishop;  in  the  episcopate  no  individual 
exists  for  himself,  but  is  only  a  member  of  a  wider  organic  whole. 
"And  this  unity  we  ought  firmly  to  hold  and  assert,  especially  those 
of  us  who  are  bishops  who  preside  in  the  Church,  that  we  may 
also  prove  the  episcopate  itself  to  be  one  and  undivided.  .  .  .  The 
episcopate  is  one,  each  part  of  which  is  held  by  each  one  for  the 
whole."*  But  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  unity  Cyprian 
passes  beyond  his  predecessors  in  that  he  regards  this  wbich  pro- 
unity  as  proceeding  from  one  determinate  point — the  ^®  '^™  ^^ 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  While  the  other  apostles  were  of  P«tor. 
like  honor  and  authority  with  Peter  himself,  nevertheless  to  Peter 
Christ  first  gave  power  to  institute  and  show  forth  this  unity 
to  the  world.'  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  the  foremost  Church 
whence  priestly  unity  is  derived,*  and  the  same  unifying  power 
must  be  recognised  as  in  every  one  who  has  occupied  the  same  chair. 
Outside  the  one  Church  the  sacraments  are  unavailing,  although 
administered  by  the  regular  formula  and  in  proper  mode.  "  For  as, 
in  that  baptism  of  the  world,  in  which  its  ancient  iniquity  was 
purged  away,  he  who  was  not  in  the  ark  of  Noah  could  not  be 
saved  by  water,  so  can  he  neither  appear  to  be  saved  by  baptism 
who  has  not  been  baptized  in  the  Church  which  is  established  in 
the  unity  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  sacrament  of  the  one  ark."  * 
With  the  idea  of  apostolic  succession  is  connected  the  rule  of 
faith  as  a  mark  and  proof  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  the  doctrine 
of  an  authoritative  subjective  knowledge,  Gnosis,  enjoined  by  a 
chosen  few,  Cyprian  stoutly  opposes  the  objective  norm  power  of  trs- 
of  faith.  Tradition  is  now  elevated  to  a  place  of  abso-  <iwon. 
lute  authority.  The  bishops  are  the  guardians  of  Church  unity. 
Although  the  term  Catholic  Church,  ^  tcaSokiKij  itcKkrioia^  had  been 
first  used  by  Ignatius,  •  and  is  found  in  Tertullian  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  yet  it  was  used  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  that 
found  in  Cyprian.  Not  until  his  time  can  we  properly  speak  of  a 
Catholic  Church;  since  now  for  the  first  time  is  seen  the  distinction 
between  the  acts  of  a  minister  of  the  congregation  and  the  duties  of 

'  Ep.  39,  c.  5.  ^  De  uniicUe  eedesicB,  c.  6. 

'  De  uniL  eeeles.,  c.  4;  Ep.  73,  ell.  Unde  unitatis  origioem  iiiBtituU  el  osteDdit 

*  Kp.  54,  c.  14.    Gatliedra  Petri  est  ecclesia  principalis  unde  unitas  saoerdotalis 
exorta  est. 
^£p.  73,  c.  11.  *adSmym^  c.  8. 
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an  oflficer  of  the  Church  Catholic.  The  society  or  congregation  Ls 
properly  the  logical  antecedent,  the  necessary  condition  of  an  office 
therein.  But,  contrariwise,  when  the  office  and  the  officer  arp  held 
to  be  the  logical  antecedent,  and  the  congregation  can  only  there 
be  found  where  the  office  and  the  officer  are  already  existent,  then 
first  can  there  strictly  be  said  to  be  an  office  and  an  officer  of  the 
Church  Universal.  So  that  in  the  third  century  the  bishop  is  no 
longer,  as  before,  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  specific  con- 
gregation or  society,  but  of  the  universal  Church;  this  last  term 
The  bishop  no  ^^^^S  inclusive  of  all  the  congregations,  as  the  genus  in- 
longer  local,  eludes  under  it  all  its  species.  According  to  this  view 
hutKenenu.  ^j^^  congregation  and  its  entire  officiary  would  have 
ecclesiastical  validity  only  through  the  bishop.  Nevertheless,  since 
there  now  exists  a  complete  harmony  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ 
with  the  collected  body  of  bishops,  every  expression  of  the  will  of 
every  bishop  in  this  totality  of  the  episcopate  must  hannonize  with 
the  divine  will.  Only  thus  can  any  bishop  assume  to  exercise  direc- 
tion or  authority  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  the  assumption  of 
a  prerogative  so  arrogant,  a  special  charism  is  imparted  in  the  rite 
of  ordination.  To  the  Montanistic  view,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  re- 
veals added  truth  to  each  individual,  was  opposed  the  teaching 
that  the  Spirit  and  the  Church  are  inseparably  connected.  The 
Church  finds  the  fact  of  its  existence  and  unfolding  in  the  Spirit, 
and  the  Spirit  finds  the  organ  and  means  of  his  manifestation  in  the 
Church.  To  the  vague  and  arbitrary  claim  that  each  man  was  spe- 
cially enlightened,  and  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  teach  new  truth, 
was  opposed  the  consensus  of  teaching  of  the  one  holy  Catholic 
Church  which  had  been  saved  from  error  by  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

By  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ordination  the  mind  and  will 
By  ordination  ^f  the  bishop  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  mind 
to  thifl effected,  and  will  of  Christ,  and  he  receives  thereby  authority 
not  only  to  teach  but  to  bind  and  loose;'  thus  becoming  the  source 
of  all  valid  Church  discipline  and  government.  The  bishops  are 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  a  vica- 
rious ordination,  have  the  power  to  remit  sins.*  Every  truly  ecclesi- 
astical act  is  of  the  nature  of  a  divine  law,  since  it  is  suggested  and 
dictated  by  the  Spirit  vouchsafed  to  the  bishop  in  the  rite  of  ordi- 
nation.   "  No  bishop,  no  Church,"  is  the  real  teaching  of  this  father.* 

*  Baur :  Das  C hriitenthum,  etc.,  as.  296,  297. 

«  V.  Ritschl :   Op.  cit^  s.  582 ;  Baur :   Op.  cit.,  as.  296-300. 

*  Ep.  74  (75),  c.  16.     Witli  Cyprian  schism  and  heresy  are  absolutely  identical. 

*  v.  Ep.  66,  c.  8.  Scire  debes,  episcopam  in  ccclesia  et  ecclesium  in  episcopo,  et  ai 
qui  cum  episcopo  non  sit,  iu  ecciesia  non  esse. 
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The  various  bishops  exercise  but  one  office  in  common;  notwith- 
standing the  division  into  dioceses,  they  represent  the  unity  and 
totality  of  the  Church.' 

§  3.   The  Sacerdotal  Principle. 

The  sacerdotal  character  of  the  episcopacy,  as  we  have  before  in- 
timated, had  been  mildly  asserted  prior  to  the  third  cen-  Growth  of  sac- 
tury.  Yet  probably  not  even  Iren«us  can  be  claimed  erdotaiiwn. 
as  teaching  more  than  a  moral  priesthood,  and  this  not  limited  to 
any  single  order  in  the  Church.  Nor  can  the  frequent  references  of 
TertuUian '  to  a  sacerdotal  office  be  understood  as  pertaining  to  the 
clergy  alone,  much  less  to  the  bishops.  Indeed,  this  able  presbyter 
is  positive  in  his  assertions  that  a  Church  may  exist  without  the 
presence  of  the  clergy,  and  that  in  their  absence  laymen  may  bap- 
tize and  celebrate  the  eucharist  by  virtue  of  their  being  members  of 
Christ's  universal  Church,  all  of  whose  members  have  become 
"  kings  and  priests  unto  the  Lord."  *  Quite  similar  views  are  held 
by  Origen.  At  most  his  sacerdotalism  goes  no  further  than  in  sup- 
posing that  the  priestly  character  and  function  of  the  clergy  are  not 
an  original  and  necessary  endowment  of  this  order,  but  rather  it  is 
derived  from  the  congregation,  which,  for  the  time  being  and  for 
purposes  of  ecclesiastical  order,  has  delegated  to  the 
bishops  its  own  indefeasible  right.  The  office-bearers  priesthood  of 
of  the  Church  represent  in  themselves  the  character  and  ***®  clergy 
religious  privileges  of  the  entire  body  of  believers;  "  the  priesthood  of 
priesthood  of  the  ministry  is  regarded  as  springing  from  **»e  entire 
the  priesthood  of  the  whole   body."  * 

But  by  Cyprian  a  new  and  most  important  phase  of  the  sacerdotal 
question  is  developed.    From  his  time  the  bishop  is  truly 
the  priest,  and  the  separation  between  clergy  and  laity  is 
real  and  significant.   All  the  duties  and  prerogatives  that  pertained  to 

'  V.  de  unitate  ecclesice^  c.  5.  Episcopatus  unus  est  cuius  a  singulis  in  solidum  para 
tenetiir. 

*  Be  Exhort.  Cast.,  c.  7;  cfc  Baptismo,  c.  17 ;  de  Praescr.  Bixres.,  c.  41,  e<  at 

'  **  The  sacerdotal  conception  of  tlie  ministry  is  not  found  in  Ignatius,  in  Clement 
or  Rome,  or  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Justin,  or  in  Irenseus,  or  in  any  other  ecclesi- 
astical writer  prior  to  TertuUian."    v.  Fisher:   The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  p.  553. 

"*  In  tills  there  was  a  very  close  parallelism  to  the  priestly  notion  (compare  Exod. 
xix,  6;  Lev.  xx,  26;  Deiit.  xxxi,  19,  with  1  Pet.  ii,  6  and  9;  Rev.  i,  6;  v,  10)  as  it 
w:.s  originally  conceived  in  the  Jewish  Church,  v.  Bahr:  Symholik  d.  monav^c'iti 
Cultuff,  Bd.  ii,  ss.  11-22.  "Whs  das  Volk  im  weiten,  grossen  Kreise,  das  ist  dcr 
Priestersiand  im  kleinern,  engern,  besonderem  Kreise;  in  ihm  concontrirt  sich  dem- 
nach  die  reli^ose  Wurde  des  goHn-nmten  Volkes;  alles  w:)»  dieses  zukommt  ist  ihm 
in  hoherem  Grade  und  darum  aucii  in  vollerem  Masse  eigen."  s.  13. 
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the  Aaronic  priesthood  he  devolves  upon  the  Christian  ministiy,  and 
all  the  threats  of  punishment  and  disaster  uttered  against  the  Jews 
for  their  disobedience  to  their  priests  Cyprian  likewise  makes  to  apply 
to  all  wjio  are  disobedient  to  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church.* 
The  effect  of  this  triumph  of  the  sacerdotal  principle  will  appear 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  sacraments,  their  nature  and  import. 
«T    I*  * ,        Whether  this  result  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Jewish- 

Wa«  ft  of  Jew- 
ish or  pagan  or-  Christian  or  of  Gentile  churches  is  still  a  matter  of 

iKin?  debate.     Lightfoot  decides  for  the  latter:  "Indeed,  the 

hold  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  on  the  mind  of  the  pious  Jew  must 
have  been  materially  weakened  at  the  Christian  era  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  synagogue  organization  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the 
ever-growing  influence  of  the  learned  and  literary  classes,  the  scribes 
and  rabbis,  on  the  other.  The  points  on  which  the  Judaizers  of  the 
apostolic  age  insist  are  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  distinction  of 
meats,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbaths,  and  the  like.  The  necessity 
of  a  priesthood  was  not,  or  at  least  is  not,  known  to  have  been  a 
yghtfoot'8  P*"*^  o^  their  programme.  .  .  .  But,  indeed,  the  over- 
opinion,  whelming  argument  against  ascribing  the  growth  of 
sacerdotal  views  to  Jewish  influence  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
singular  absence  of  distinct  sacerdotalism  during  the  first  centurj' 
and  a  half,  where  alone  on  any  showing  Judaism  was  powerful 
enough  to  impress  itself  on  the  belief  of  the  Church  at  large. 

"  It  is  therefore  to  Gentile  feeling  that  this  development  must  be 
ascribed.  For  the  heathen,  familiar  with  the  auguries,  lustrations, 
sacrifices,  and  depending  on  the  intervention  of  some  priest  for  all 
the  manifold  religious  rites  of  the  state,  the  club,  and  the  family, 
the  sacerdotal  functions  must  have  occupied  a  far  larger  space  in 
the  affairs  of  every-day  life  than  for  the  Jew  of  the  dispersion,  who, 
of  necessity,  dispensed  and  had  no  scruple  in  dispensing  with  priest- 
ly ministrations  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  With  this  pre- 
sumption drawn  from  probability  the  evidence  of  fact  accords."  * 

We  have  before  said  (v,  p.  343)  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  powerful  in  modifying  the  prevailing  Jewish  sacerdotal  notion; 
yet  Lightf oot's  reasons  are  very  important.  It  is  probably  true  that 
neither  branch  of  the  early  Church  was  unfavourable  to  this  thought, 
after  the  warm  religious  feeling  of  the  apostolic  Church  had  some- 
what subsided.  One  sure  result  of  a  spiritual  declension  is  to  dimin- 
ish the  feeling  of  individual  worth  and  responsibility,  to  magnify 
forms,  and  delegate  to  others  duties  which  were  before  regarded  as 
personal. 

Moreover,  the  reasons  already  given  for  a  more  thorough  and 

»  Kp.  54,  64,  68.  •  Op.  c/t,  p.  2G0. 
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compact  ecclesiastical  organization  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  sacerdotalism  in  the  Christian  Church.  A  centre  of  organization 
would  soon  carry  with  it  peculiar  prerogatives,  and  unity  of  doctrine 
and  government  would  imply  an  authority  to  interpret  and  enforce 
this  unity.  This  official  class  would  naturally  seek  for  all  possible 
sanctions  for  the  exercise  of  such  extraordinary  powers,  and  to  re- 
gard these  as  divinely  bestowed  was  entirely  consonant  with  the 
historical  development  of  Judaism  and  of  the  heathen  religions. 

'  In  answering  the  question  of  the  source  of  this  principle,  it  is 
however,  of  first  importance  to  study  the  opinions  of  the  Christian 
fathers  themselves.  It  might  be  expected  that  in  the  varied  and 
extensive  writings  of  men  by  whom  the  sacerdotal  notion  was  first 
sanctioned  and  defended  the  references  to  a  Gentile  origin  might 
be  frequent.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  heathen  customs  and  re- 
ligions rites,  as  well  as  with  profane  literature  and  civil  law,  and 
converted  to  Christianity  in  mature  life,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
were  the  men  best  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  priestly  notion, 
and  with  the  source  of  the  change  which  passed  upon  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  from  the  close  of  the  second  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Yet  in  the  writings  of  neither  of  these  eminent  fathers  is 
there  an  intimation  that  the  sacerdoral  principle  was  suggested  by 
Gentile  customs.  On  the  contrary,  they  uniformly  derive  their  no- 
tions of  the  character,  and  enforce  the  authority,  of  the  clergy  by 
examples  from  the  Jewish  Church  and  from  the  prerogai  ives  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.*  From  these  considerations  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  in  the  Jewish  economy,  as  well  as  in  the  religious  cus- 
toms with  which  the  Gentile  converts  were  entirely  familiar,  the 
sacerdotal  principle  in  the  Church  of  the  third  century  found  its 
origin  and  sanction. 

I  4.   The  Apostolie  Constitutions. 

Another  class  of  writings  illustrating  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  the  early  Church  government  are  the  "  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions." *  The  first  six  books,  probably  belonging  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  third  century,  are  plainly  Jewish-Christian  in  their  spirit  and 
teaching.  A  strong  likeness  to  the  pseudo-Clementine  homilies  is 
everywhere  noticeable.  The  episcopate  is  very  strongly  empha- 
sized.    The  bishop  is  the  vicar  of  the  unseen  Lord  Christ,  and  is  to 

'  V,  for  Cyprian,  ep.  61,  c.  4 ;  ep.  67,  c.  8 ;  ep.  72,  c.S,etaL 

*  V.  edition  of  P.  A.  La^arde,  Leipzip:.  KJ2;  also  the  critical  discussions  and  esti- 
mates of  Drey :  Nisue  Unteranchungtm  uIm-  die  Conslitut.  u.  Kanones  d.  Aposteln^  Tubin- 
gen, 1832;  and  Bickell:   Gesdiidite  d.  Kircfienrecfits,  Giessen,  1843. 
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exercise  leadership  and  watch-care  until  the  Lord  shall  come  again.' 
The  Church  is  regarded  as  a  divine  state,  in  which  the 
bishop  exercises  the  highest  functions  of  judge,  prophet, 
and  priest.  His  judicial  power  in  civil  matters  is  supreme.'  By 
virtue  of  complete  knowledge  conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  he  be- 
comes the  infallible  prophet  and  teacher;  to  him,  as  high-priest,  ex- 
clusively belongs  the  right  to  arrange  the  services  of  divine  wor- 
Hhip,and  to  be  the  spiritual  director  of  the  flock'  With  him  rests  the 
original  authoritative  rule  of  faith  as  given  by  the  apostles,  lliese 
writings  give  minutest  directions  respecting  ordination.  This  must 
ordination.  ^  confeiTcd  by  three  bishops  at  least;  only  in  case  of 
how  effected,  extreme  need  is  the  work  of  two  regarded  as  canonical. 
The  act  of  ordination  does  not,  however,  as  in  the  opinion  of  Cypri- 
an, confer  upon  the  candidate  special  spiritual  gifts.*  The  sacerdo- 
tal character  of  the  episcopacy  is  even  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
writings  of  Cyprian.  In  these  writings  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  and  the  character  of  its  government  are  those  of  a  thor- 
oughly unified,  closely  compacted,  and  widely  recognised  organiza- 
tion, in  which  are  found  nearly  all  the  germs  of  the  powerful  hier- 
archy whose  influence  was  so  controlling  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
Thus  in  the  process  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  underwent  several  important  changes.  The  origin  and 
cause  of  these  are  at  times  veiled  in  deep  obscurity.  The  great 
paucity  of  evidence,  both  documentary  and  monumental,  the  doubt 
attaching  to  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  some  of  the  writings 
which  have  survived,  and  the  great  difficulties  of  their  interpreta- 
tion give  occasion  for  the  honest  maintenance  of  different  theories. 
Affected  by  its  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  history  ju.^^tifies  the 
environment,  conclusion  that  these  changes  were  effected  more  by 
the  peculiar  influences  incident  to  the  propagation  of  a  new  relig- 
ion than  to  either  a  directly  divine  institution  or  to  a  set  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  leaders.  The  ecclesiastical  organization 
which  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  is  but  a  nat- 
ural outcome  of  the  peculiar  forces  which  pressed  upon  the  Church 
Church  ffovern-  ^^^^  within  and  from  without.  A  compact  unity  of 
ment  a  devei-  both  doctrine  and  discipline  for  self-defence  comported 
opment.  ^j^j^  ^^^  -^^^^  ^^  ^^  office  and  officer  who  should  thor- 

oughly embody  that  unity  in  himself,  and  who  should  be  prepared 
for  the  high  responsibility  of  maintaining  this  unity  through  direct 
inspiration  of  knowledge  and  purity  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

>  Const,  ii,  20.         « Id.,  ii,  11, 45  53.         "  Id.,  ii,  27,  33 ;  iii,  10.         *  Id.,  viii,  4. 5. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  OFFICES  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  POST-APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

§  1.    Origin  of  Episcopacy. 

Fboh  this  examination  it  will  appear  less  sui'prising  that  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  entertained  respectins:  the 

'    '         £     ^x.  '  rrii  1     .1.        •  Its  origin. 

origin   of    the    episcopacy.       Three    general    theories 

have  been  urged  with  great  ability  by  their  respective  advocates: 

1.  Episcopacy  is  of  apostolic  origin.  The  apostles  chose  and 
ordained  men  to  be  their  true  and  lawful  successors  as 

teachers  and  governors  of  the  Christian  Church.  These 
men  were  clothed  with  like  authority  and  endowed  with  like  spirit- 
ual gifts  as  the  apostles  themselves  in  order  to  preserve  intact 
the  teachings  and  spirit  of  Christ,  who  instituted  the  apostolate. 
The  advocates  *  of  this  theory  urge  the  following  considerations  : 
1.)  The  position  of  James,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem.  2.)  The  office  of  the  assistants  and  delegates  of 
the  apostles,  as  Timothy,  Titus,  Silas,  Epaphroditus,  Luke,  etc.,  who 
in  a  measure  represented  the  apostles  in  specific  cases.  3.)  The 
angels  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches,  who,  it  is  claimed,  were  of  the 
rank  of  bishop.  4.)  The  testimony  of  Ignatius  presupposes  the 
episcopate  as  already  in  existence.  5.)  The  statement  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  that  John  instituted  bishops  after  his  return  from 
Patmos;  also  the  accounts  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and 
Jerome  that  the  same  apostle  nominated  and  ordained  Polycarp  as 
bishop  of  Smyrna.  6.)  The  traditions  of  the  churches  of  Antioch 
and  Rome,  which  trace  their  line  of  bishops  back  to  apostolic  insti- 
tution and  keep  the  record  of  an  unbroken  succession.  7.)  The 
almost  universal  and  uncontested  spread  of  the  episcopate  in  the 
second  century,  which  it  is  conceded  by  all  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained  without  the  presumption  of  at  least  the  indirect  sanction 
of  the  apostles.' 

2.  It  originated  in  the  so  called  household  societies  or  congrega- 

*  This  is  the  view  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  embraced  by  most  ol*  the  Romnn 
Catholics  and  the  High  Auglicans.  It  is  also  advocated  by  Buusen,  Rotlie^  Thiersch, 
and  a  few  other  Protestant  scholars. 

-  Abridged  from  SchafiT:  Op.  cit,  vol.  ii,  pp.  135-139.  Rothe  is  the  most  able 
modem  defender  of  this  theory. 
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lions.  The  following  considerations  are  urged  by  this  school:  1.)  It 
is  well  known  that  in  the  more  important  cities  single 
families  gathered  in  the  house  of  a  well  known  disciple, 
and  thus  were  formed  the  so  called  family  societies  or  churches 
(kfCKkijaia  Kar'  oIkov).  2.)  The  foremost  person  among  the  disciples 
thus  banded  together  was  called  to  extend  his  patronage  or  pro- 
tection to  the  society  thus  formed.  This  family  patronage  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,*  as  well  as  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius.'  It 
seems  to  have  been  quite  generally  recognised  at  Rome,  and  there 
are  clear  intimations  of  its  prevalence  at  Corinth.*  Afterward, 
when  these  family  churches,  over  each  of  which  such  patron  presided, 
were  united  into  one  congregation,  a  college  of  presbyters  or  patrons 
would  thus  be  fonned,  to  whose  president  was  given  the  title  of 
bishop,  knlaKonog,     In  this  manner  the  episcopate  originated.^ 

3.  A  third  theory  has  been  well  formulated  as  follows:  "  The 
episcopate  was  foimed  not  out  of  the  apostolic  order  by 
localization,  but  out  of  the  presbyterial  by  elevation;  and 
the  title,  which  originally  was  common  to  all,  came  at  length  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  chief  among  them."  *  In  other  words,  the  episco- 
pate, as  a  distinct  office,  was  of  post-apostolic  origin,  was  not  a  dis- 
tinctively divine  institution,  and  therefore  not  an  office  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  the  result  of 
peculiar  circumstances,  a  development  from  the  needs  which  the 
early  Church  felt  for  unification  of  government  and  doctrine, 
and  for  the  more  careful  oversight  and  administration  of  its 
charities.  The  facts  urged  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory  are: 
1.)  The  almost  universally  conceded  identity  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  2.)  This  identity  of 
terms  continues  to  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  even  in  to*  the 
second;  at  least  there  is  no  clearly  conceived  difference,  an^T^ey 
seem  to  be  used  interchangeably  or  very  loosely.  3.)  From  the  first 
century  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  influential  Church  of  Alexandria  to  recognise  twelve  presbyters. 
From  this  number  the  body  elected  and  consecrated  a  president,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  title  of  bishop.  They  then  elected  one  to  take 
his  place  in  the  presbyterial  body.     It  is  also  probable  that  to  the 

'  Rom.  xvi,  14,  16  ;  1  Cor.  xvi,  19. 

•  Ad  Ephes.,  c.  5,  6,  8,  13,  20 ;  a<i  Smym.^  c.  I,  2,  7,  8,  e<  al 

»1  Cor.  i,  16;  xvi,  15,  19. 

*For  the  iDfluence  of  tlieso  house  or  Fa mily  societies  upon  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  v.  bk.  i,  cli.  vi.  This  is  substaniiallj  the  theory  of  Baur, 
Kisx,  Weingarten,  HeiDrici,  Hnse,  and  others,  v.  especially  Baur :  tfber  den  Orsprung 
dee  Episcopate,  ss.  85,  90, 107,  et  oL 

•Lightfoot:    Op.  cit,  p.  196. 
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end  of  the  second  century  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  the  only 
bishop  in  all  Egypt.*  4.)  Jerome  distinctly  affirms  that  the  Church 
was  originally  governed  by  a  body  of  presbyters,  and  that  the 
bishop  was  elected  at  a  later  period  to  secure  unity  of  doctrine  and 
government.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  prudential  measure  and  not 
a  divine  institution. 

1 3.  The  Pre^byterSy  Deaeom^  DeaooTiasBeSy  ete. 

The  effect  of  the  efforts  of  IrensBus  and  TertuUian  to  secure  a  unified 
and  authoritative  doctrine,  regulafideiy  and  of  Cyprian,  Calixtus,  and 
Hegesippus  to  realize  the  idea  of  "a  holy  Catholic  Church,"  through 
the  supervision  of  bishops  who  should  exercise  their  prerogatives 
by  virtue  of  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles,  Duties  and  pre- 
necessarily  conferred  upon  the  episcopal  office  a  dignity  rogativee. 
and  an  importance  before  unknown.  The  difference  between  them 
and  the  body  of  presbyters  and  the  deacons  became  more  dis- 
tinct, and  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  each  were  more  sharply 
defined  and  carefully  guarded.  The  division  of  the  Church  into 
clergy  and  laity  became  more  positive  than  before.  The  clergy  are 
now  priests  to  serve  at  the  altar,  to  minister  for  the  people.  But 
both  clergy  and  laity  are  alike  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.     Cyprian  had  also  the  energy  to  enforce  these  provisions. 

The  rights  which  all  members  of  the  Church  had  enjoyed  in  the 
first  and  early  part  of  tlie  second  century  were,  under  Irenseus  and 
Cyprian,  largely  ignored,  and  in  the  times  after  Cyprian  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  more  and  more  disallowed  the  claims  ,,  „  ^, 

...  rni  Limitation     of 

of  the  laity  to  a  participation  in  government.  These  riRhts  of  the 
privileges  of  private  members  were  curtailed  to  almost  ^^^^" 
the  same  degree  as  the  influence  of  the  bishops  increased.'  The 
laity  could  be  present  at  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  and  could 
approve  any  decision  which  had  been  reached  by  the  presbyterial 
council.  But  this  was  only  a  matter  of  form,  and  their  failure  to 
approve  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a  veto,  since  the  prevailing  theory 
was  that  the  presbyterial  council  was  under  the  special  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  hence  that  its  conclusions  were  not  to  be  set 
aside.  Tlie  presbyters  now  perform  their  duties  by  virtue  of  being 
a  constituent  part  of  the  presbytery.  In  this  association  with  the 
bishop  they  are  sometimes  called  co-presbyters.  In  one  of  Cyprian's 
letters  *  they  are  represented  as  united  with  the  bishop  in  priestly 

'  The  mpid  growtli  of  the  diocesnn  principle  is,  however,  seen  in  the  fact  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  Ejrypt  had  more  than  a  score  of  bishops. 
'Otto  Ritschl:   Cy}rt-ian  von  Carthago,  etc,  Gottingen,  1886,  8S.  211,  212. 
*  £p.  61,3.    Episcfypo  sacerdotale  honore  cor\juncH, 
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honor.  This  has  been  cited  by  some  to  show  his  belief  in  the 
equality  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  But  this  view  does  not  com- 
port with  the  general  teaching  and  conduct  of  Cyprian,  nor  is  it 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions."  Rather 
must  this  and  other  somewhat  similar  expressions  indicate  the 
priestly  character  of  the  presbyters  by  virtue  of  their  prerogative 
to  bring  the  offering  in  the  eucharist.  This  is  made  more  clear 
from  the  advice  given  in  case  of  lapsed  or  heretical  presbyters 
Functions  of  who  sought  readmission  into  the  Church.  They  were 
presbyters.  to  be  received  as  private  members.*  The  presbyters 
were  to  officiate  at  the  altar  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  and  they 
with  the  deacons  were  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Church.' 

In  case  the  Church  was  so  widely  scattered  that  its  members 
could  not  assemble  in  one  place,  the  presbyters  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  the  distant  districts.  The  priestly 
power  was  not  held  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  presbyters,  but 
because  they  were  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the  bishops. 
The  original  functions  of  the  presbyters  as  rulers  were  now  en- 
larged, and  what  had  at  first  been  regarded  with  a  degree  of 
jealousy  became  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  ordinary  and 
unquestioned.'  In  Cyprian's  day  the  presbyters  had  an  advisory 
voice  in  the  council.  The  preliminary  examinations  and  the  first 
bringing  of  causes  before  the  council  were  left  to  their  decision. 
In  the  third  century  a  special  class  of  presbyters,  preshyteri  doc- 
tores^  is  met,  whose  duties  have  given  rise  to  considerable  debate. 
It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  they  were  merely  teachers  of 
the  catechumens  and  of  those  who  returaed  from  the  heretical 
sects,  as  at  an  earlier  period  they  instructed  those  who  passed  from 
heathendom  to  Christianity. 

The  office  and  duties  of  the  deacons  underwent  like  transforma- 
ciianffes  In  the  ^^^^s.  From  ministers  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
functions  of  the  companions  and  advisers  of  the  bishop  in  the  admin- 
deacons.  istration  of  public  charities,  by  the  growth  of  the  sacer- 

dotal notion  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  bishops 
and  presbyters,  sustaining  in  the  Christian  economy  the  same  rela- 
tion as  did  the  Levites  to  the  priests  under  the  Mosaic. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Church  in  numbers  and  the  multiplica- 
Noionfferovei^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  charities  made  direct  oversight  by  the  dea- 
aeere  of  chart-  cons  impracticable.  They  could  no  longer  personally 
^^  inspect  the  individual  cases  of  want  and  report  them  to 

the  bishop.     Moreover,  the  founding  of  asylums,  orphanages,  guest- 

»  Ep.  72,  2.  «  Ep.  5,  2. 

'Hatch:   Op.  cit,  pp.  77,  78;  0.  Ritschl:   Op,  cit.,  a.  232. 
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houses,  etc.,  each  managed  by  its  appropriate  board,  materially  mod- 
ified the  original  functions  of  the  deacons,  and  reduced  them  for  the 
most  part  to  the  position  of  subordinate  ministers  of  public  wor- 
ship. Nevertheless,  they  were  conceived  as  sustaining  even  closer 
relations  to  the  bishops  than  the  presbyters  themselves.  When, 
therefore,  they  were  constituted  a  college  under  a  president,  known 
as  the  archdeacon,  this  officer  became  intimately  associated  with  the 
bishop  in  the  administration  of  affairs.' 

In  the  time  of  Cyprian  the  deacons  manifestly  bore  the  consecrated 
elements  to  the  conf  essoins  who  were  languishing  in  prisons,  and  also 
aided  the  bishop  in  the  administration  of  baptism  and  of  the  eucharist. 
In  fine,  they  seem  now  to  have  come  to  be  ministrants  to  the  other 
orders  in  the  Cliurch.'  Thus  they  are  permitted  to  read  the  Gospel 
lesson  at  the  communion  service; '  they  care  for  the  furniture  of  the 
altar  in  those  churches  where  the  inferior  officers  were  forbidden  by 
the  canons  of  the  councils  to  come  into  the  sanctuarium;  they  re- 
ceive the  offerings  of  the  people  and  present  them  to  the  minister  at 
the  altar.  They  are  allowed  to  baptize  by  the  permis- 
sion  and  authority  of  the  bishop,  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  was  differently  regarded  in  different  churches,  some  granting 
and  others  denying  this  function  to  the  deacons.* 

Af tt^r  the  Church  had  accepted  the  sacerdotal  idea  of  the  ministry 
the  right  of  the  deacons  to  consecrate  the  eucharist  was  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
for  the  most  part  denied.    Since  the  eucharist  was  of  the  brate  the  eu- 
nature  of  a  sacrifice,  none  but  a  priest  could  lawfully  offer  cuarist. 
it ;  and  the  priestly  character  of  the  deacons  was  not  generally  recog- 
nised.*   By  the  authority  of  the  bishop  they  were  permitted  to  preach, 
and  in  some  instances  to  read  homilies  or  sermons  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  distinguished  ministers.  They  were  the  especial  g-^j^,      g^^, 
servants  of  the  bishops,  often  accompanying  them  as  yants  of   the 
secretaries  in  their  diocesan  visits,  and  on  extraordinary  ^^^°^ 
occasions  became  their  representatives  in  the  general  councils,  where, 
as  deputies  or  proxies,  they  were  permitted  to  vote  on  all  questions 
there  determined.     The  disciplinary  function  of  these   officers  is 
referred  to  elsewhere.     The  age  at  which  candidates 
were  eligible  to   the   office  was   usually   twenty -five. 
This  was  afterward  fixed  by  the  decisions  of  councils  and  by  the 
edicts  of  emporors.     Their  number  greatly  varied  in  different  prov- 

»  Hatch;   Op.  Ht^  pp.  53,  54.  *  v.  Ritschl:   Op.  ciU,  e.  235. 

»  Cod  Slit.  A  post.,  1.  2,  c.  67. 

*  Tertullian,  Jerome^  and  Cyprinn  clearly  recognise  this  right;  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions and  Rpiphanin.s  as  oloarly  deny  iU 
»  Constil.  Apost.,  1.  8,  c.  28. 
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inces  of  the  empire,  and  in  different  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Church.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  very  strict  adherence  to  the 
««.  ».     original  number  seven.     In  the  influential  Church  of 

The      number    _.  °        .  .  .         ,     .  ,         . 

seven    contin-  Rome  this  number  long  conlmued;  in  other  important 

^'^^  churches  their  number  seems  to  have  increased  as  the 

necessities  of  worship  and  administration  required;  in  St.  Sophia 

and  three  other  churches  of  Constantinople  Justinian  allowed  one 

hundred. 

The  archdeacon  was  president  of  the  body  or  college  of  deacons. 

The    archdea-  The  method  of  his  appointment  is  not  always  clear. 

«>n.  Probably  it  was  not  uniform.    He  appears  to  have  been 

nominated  by  the  bishop  and  elected  by  his  fellow  deacons.     While 

the  IsLnsusLfre  of  some  canons  clear! v  makes  it  the  dutv  of 
How  elected.  o      o  ^  » 

the  bishop  to  appoint  his  own  archdeacon, the  manner  of 

such  appointment  is  not  indicated.  Since  this  officer  was  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  bishop,  and  was,  next  to  him,  the  most 
important  in  the  Church,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  councils  should 
jealously  guard  the  selection.  In  all  the  distinctive  functions  of  his 
office  the  bishop  relied  directly  and  immediately  upon  the  archdeacon. 
Hence,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  bishop  the  archdeacon,  rather  than  one 
of  the  presbyters,  was  usually  appointed  his  successor.* 

His  importance,    m,  ,        ,  '  ,  J     ff  .  ,        , 

There  has  been  much  controversy  respecting  the  char- 
acter, office,  and  functions  of  the  deaconesses  in  the  ancient  Churcli. 
The  deacon-  That  an  order  of  women  whose  duties  somewhat  corre- 
«wes.  sponded  to  those  of  the  deacons  existed  in  the  early 

Church  is  unquestioned.  But  as  to  the  grounds  of  eligibility,  the 
question  of  ordination,  the  scope  of  duties,  etc.,  widely  different 
opinions  have  obtained.  It  is  probable  that  women  of  somewhat 
advanced  years,  widows  who  had  borne  children,  were  usually 
chosen;  yet  it  is  as  certain  that  young  unmarried  women  were 
sometimes  appointed.     Piety,  discretion,  and  experience 

Quallflcatlona.  .  ^^         ,       ■    :i.  i  ,  .  .     ^. 

were  m  any  case  the  indispensable  prerequisites  in  can- 
didates. During  the  first  two  centuries  the  Church  more  carefully 
heeded  the  advice  of  Paul  that  the  deaconess  should  have  been  the 
wife  of  one  husband,'  also  that  the  Church  should  admit  to  this 
office  only  those  who  had  been  thoroughly  tested  by  previous  trusts, 
having  used  hospitality  to  strangers,  washed  the  saints'  feet,  relieved 
the  afflicted,  diligently  followed  every  good  work,  etc.   (1  Tim, 

*  V.  Biiig'iam:  Antiquities  of  the  Christinn  Churchy  bk.  ii,  chap.  xxi. 

*  The  leachincy  of  Paul  in  tliis  pnssnge  is  not  plain.  Whether  it  is  to  be  taken  in 
itH  htcral  niejininjr,  or  whether  he  meant  to  exchide  only  those  who.  after  divorce 
from  tlie  first  husbmd.  married  a  second  time,  is  not  clear.  Tlie  latter  interpreta- 
tion best  accords  witli  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  teaching. 
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V,  10);  but  at  a  later  period  there  was  more  laxity,  and  younger 
and  inexperienced  women  were  admitted.     The  question  of  their 
ordination  has  been  much  debated.   They  were  inducted  Their  ordina- 
into  their  office  by  the  imposition  of  hands;  of  this  ^^on. 
there  is  abundant  proof.   This  would  not  necessarily  imply  the  right 
to  fulfill  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry.     While  some  of  the 
Montanists  allowed   women   to  be  bishops  and   presbyters,  their 
practice  was  strongly  opposed  as  unscriptural,  and  Tertullian  ^  cou- 
demn.s  the  allowing  of  women  to  baptize  as  contrary  to  dw  not  bap- 
tlie  apostolic  teaching.     Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  ^«- 
whether  this  was  the  earlier  view  of  the  Church,  before  the  sacerdo- 
tal character  of  the  ministry  had  come  to  be  generally  recognised." 
The  need  of  such  helpers  arose  from  the  customs  and  usages  of 
the  ancient  world,  which  forbade  the  intimate  association 
of  the  sexes  in  public  assemblies.     They  were  to  instruct 
the  female  catechumens,  to  assist  in  the  baptism  of  women,  to 
anoint  with  holy  oil,'  to  minister  to  the  confessors  who  were  lan- 
guishing in  prison,  to  care  for  the  women  who  were  in  sickness  or 
distress,  and  sometimes  were  doorkeepers  in  the  churches/ 

{  3.    Chorepigcopiy  Metropolitans^  or  Primate*^  and  PatriarehB, 

The  centralization  of  power  and  the  unification  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  Roman  emperors  exerted  a  very  marked  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  facts  that 
Italy  thereby  lost  its  peculiar  privileges,  and  that  the  freemen 
throughout  the  vast  empire  had  equal  rights  as  Roman  citizens, 
were  the  necessary  antecedents  to  the  complete  unification  of  church 
administration  when  Christianity  was  adopted  as  the  state  religion. 
To  secure  a  vigorous  government  in  Italy,  Augustus  had  divided  it 
into  eleven  regions;  and  Constantine  extended  this  principle  to  the 
entire  empire,  by  forming  four  pretorian  prefectures;  namely,  of 
Gkiul,  of  Italy,  of  lUyricum,  and  of  the  East.  Each  of  these  was 
divided  into  dioceses,  and  these  again  into  provinces. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  Christian  Church  accepted  these  divi- 
sions of  the  empire  as  useful  in  its  own  government;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  sometimes  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  long  outlived 
the  political,  and  became  of  extreme  importance  in  tracing  the  civil 

'  De  BapHsmc^  c.  17. 

•  The  Monianists  were  the  Puritans  of  their  age.  Their  protests  against  hurtful 
innovations  of  doctrine  and  government  were  vigorous  and  often  just ;  hence  tlieir 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  women  to  minister  in  sacred  things  must  have  been  be- 
lieved to  be  in  accordance  witli  apostolic  usage. 

'  Const  Apost,  1.  3,  c.  15.  ^  Const.  AposL,  1.  2,  c.  67. 
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histoiy.*  The  patriarchates  of  the  Church  corresponded  quite 
closely  to  the  political  prefectures,  only  departing  from  them  terri- 
torially to  the  degree  that  they  might  group  together  peoples  of 
like  race  and  language.  In  the  course  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies the  patriarchal  system  became  quile  clearly  defined;  giving 
the  patriarchate  of  Rome,  of  Constantinople,  of  Antioch,  of  Alex- 
andria, and,  a  little  later,  of  Jerusalem — the  last  being  taken  from 
that  of  Antioch.  The  name  patriarch  was  at  first  confined  to  the 
ecclesiastic  having  jurisdiction  over  one  of  these  patriarchates;  but 
at  a  later  period  this  title  was  more  loosely  used,  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Rome,  being  extended  to  embrace  all  Italy,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  most  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  while  in  other  cases  it 
was  applied  to  such  as  had  under  Uicir  supervision  a  simple  see. 

Under  the  patriarchs  were  metropolitans,  each  of  whom  had  jur- 
iisdiction  in  a  diocese,  whose  capital  city  was  also  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis.  These  provinces  were  in  tura  divided  into  episcopal 
sees  or  districts,  over  which  bishops  had  jurisdiction.  The  extent 
and  importance  of  these  dioceses  and  districts  greatly  fluctuated — 
in  southern  Europe  and  in  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean 
being  small  in  area,  while  in  northern  Europe,  and  in  the  outlying 
lands  where  missionary  labours  had  resulted  in  founding  churches, 
a  district  often  included  an  entire  tribe  or  principality. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  empire  were  suggested  bj^ 
and  corresponded  quite  closely  to,  the  political.  "As  in  eveiy  metrop- 
'olis  or  chief  city  of  each  province  there  was  a  superior  magistrate 
above  the  magistrates  of  every  single  city,  so,  likewise,  in  the  same 
Tnetropolis  there  was  a  bishop,  whose  power  extended  over  the 
whole  province,  where  he  was  called  tlie  metropolitan,  or  primate, 
as  being  the  principal  bishop  of  the  province.  ...  In  like  manner, 
as  the  state  had  a  vicarlics  in  every  capital  city  of  each  civil  dio- 
cese, so  the  Church  in  process  of  time  came  to  have  exarchs,  or 
patriarchs,  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  the  capital  cities  of  the  empire."* 
This  dependence  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  upon  the  political 
is  further  shown  from  the  fact  that  as  the  latter  were  changed  the 
former  experienced  like  change;  and  when  the  question  of  primacy 
between  two  churches  in  the  same  province  or  district  arose,  it  was 
settled  by  ascertaining  which  the  state  regarded  as  the  metropolis, 
and  conforming  the  Church  thereto.  Thus,  cities  which  at  one 
period  were  no  more  than  single  sees  afterward  became  seatA  of 
metropolitans  and  patriarchs,  while  a  foniier  metropolis  sank  to 

^  V.  FroemAn :  The  HUtorkal  Geography  of  Europe^  second  edition,  Londoe,  ISSX 
chap.  Yii. 
*  V.  Bingham:  Antiquities  of  the  Chwrck  bic.  ix,  cliap.  i,  p.  342. 
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Uie  coifidition  of  a  mere  see.'     Tiie  relations  and  duties  of  these 
Several  ecclesiastical  officers  will  now  more  clearly  appear. 

The  existence  of  Christian  societies  in  the  villages  and  rural  dis- 
iriets  more  or  less  remote  from  the  city,  which  was  the  occasion  of  1d- 
special  diooese  of  the  bishop,  rendered  it  necessary  that  stitution. 
a  special  officer  should  be  appointed  for  their  immediate  oversight. 
These  were  called  chorepUcoply  t%  x^^9^  enictsoTToi,^  or  bishops  of 
the  country.  They  were  the  assistants  of  the  bishops  in  adminis- 
tration. Whether  they  were  simple  presbyters  or  had  proBbyteni  or 
received  episcopal  ordination  has  divided  the  opinion  of  ^^'^ovs? 
archaeologists.  Probably  both  at  times  officiated  in  this  capacity; 
either  presbyters  directly  appointed,  or  bishops  who  had  beea 
rejected  by  their  dioceses,  or  had  been  received  again  from  the 
number  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  a  schismatic  party.*  They 
first  appear  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  are  first  recognised  by  the  Councils  of  Ancyra  and  Neo- 
Csesarea  in  A.  D.  314,  and  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  A.  D.  325. 
They  continued  in  the  Eastern  Church  until  about  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  Latin  Church  until  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
They  exercised,  at  times,  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
bishops  themselves.  We  find  some  councils  clothing 
them  with  authority  to  ordain  all  inferior  officers  in  their  churches, 
sometimes  even  without  the  permission  of  the  city  bishop;  but  in 
most  instances  consultation  with  the  bishop  of  the  city  church  was 
expected,  and  special  leave  obtained.  They  had  authority  tQ 
confirm;  to  give  letters  of  dismission  and  commendation  to  the 
clergy  who  were  about  to   remove   to  other  parts;    to  conduct 

public  divine  service  in  the  chief  church  in  the  presence 

J?  xi_      T_-  1-  X.      I-'  •     •  /     mi-         Sat  In  councils. 

of  the  bishop,  or  by  his  permission  or  request.     They 

are  found  in  the  councils,  casting  their  votes  on  all  questions  there 

*  Bingham  ^ives  the  approximate  noHiia  of  the  CHurch  at  the  close  of  the  fourtli 
MRtury.  In  the  patriarchate  of  Antioci),  corresponding  closely  with  the  civil  notitia, 
were  fifteen  provinces,  with  the  snuie  niimlier  of  metropolitans.  In  the  patrinrcliate 
of  Alexandria  (diocese  of  Egypt)  there  were  six  metropolitans ;  in  the  exarchate  of 
Kphesus,  ten  metropolitans ;  in  the  exarchate  of  Caeanrea,  eleven :  in  the  exarchate 
of  Heraclea  (afterward  Constantinople),  six;  in  ilie  exarchate  of  Thessalonica,  six; 
ill  tlie  exarchate  of  Milan,  seven;  in  the  patriarchiate  of  Rome,  ten;  in  the  exarcliato 
ofSinaHim,  six;  in  the  exarcliate  of  Carthage,  six;  in  the  diocese  of  Spain,  seven; 
in  the  diocese  of  Gaul,  seventeen;  in  tlje  diocese  of  Britain,  five  provinces,  with  cap- 
itals at  York,  London,  and  Caerlcon.  In  his  final  index  he  gives  a  list  of  IS5  prov- 
inces or  metropolitan  districts,  and  1,560  episcopal  sees.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
SHeli  lists  are  far  from  perfect. 

*  This  seems  the  more  probable  derivation. 

'  Stich  instances  are  mentioned  by  Socrates:  Hiat  EccL,  1.  4,  c.  7;  and  worn  dis- 
tinctly provided  for  by  conciliary  action,    v.  Canon  8  of  the  Couocil  of  Nice. 
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decided/  and  exercising  every  right  pertaining  to  the  episcopal 
members  of  the  synods  or  councils. 

The  primate,  or  metropolitan,*  sustained  a  like  relation  to  the 
bishops  of  a  province  as  did  the  bishop  of  a  city  to  the 
chorepiscopi  of  his  country  churches.  The  time  of  the 
introduction  of  this  office  is  not  certain.  Like  most  other  ecclesias- 
tical provisions  it  was  probably  created  to  meet  a  felt  need  in  the 
government  and  oversight  of  the  churches.  While  some  find  its 
Time  of  origin  beginning  in  the  prerogatives  exercised  by  Titus  and 
uncertain.  Timothy  in  the  early  Church,  others  as  strenuously  deny 
its  apostolic  origin,  and  place  its  beginning  as  late  as  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  Council  of  Nicaea  clearly  recognises  the  office  as  of  long 
standing,  and  treated  it  as  a  venerable  institution.  Cyprian  men- 
tions* that  the  bishop  of  Carthage  presided  over  all  the  other 
African  bishops,  and  issued  to  them  mandates.  Whether  this  was 
indeed  the  exercise  of  metropolitan  power,  or  simply  has  reference 
to  the  fact  of  presidency  in  the  councils,  is  not  very  clear.  Never- 
theless, by  the  fourth  century  the  metropolitan  office  is  fully  recog- 
nised, and  is  regulated  in  its  functions  and  privileges  by  the  canons 
of  councils. 

They  were  elected  and  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  their  province. 
How  appoint.  Tlieir  functions  were  different  at  different  stages  of 
^-  the  history  of  tlie  Church.    Their  most  important  duties 

and  prerogatives  were  to  preside  at  the  provincial  councils;  to  pro- 
vide for  and  ordain  the  bishop  to  a  vacant  see;  to  decide  questions 
between  the  various  bishops,  or  between  individual  bishops  and  their 
flocks;  to  assemble  synods  for  the  examination  of  doc- 
trine and  the  enforcement  'of  discipline;  to  publish  to 
the  churches  of  their  provinces  the  conciliary  decrees,  or  the  edicts 
of  the  emperor,  by  which  doctrine  and  discipline  were  to  be  incul- 
cated; to  issue  letters  of  commendation  to  the  bishops  of  their 
districts,  since  these  were  not  permitted  to  journey  abroad  without 
such  letters;  to  hear  appeals  of  presbyters  or  deacons  who  had  been 
deposed  by  the  bishop  of  a  diocese.* 

The  patriarchs  were  evidently  a  class  of  highest  dignity  and  au- 

'  Tlie  subscriptions  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  clearlj  prove  the  presence  of  chor- 
episcopi from  several  provinces,  also  the  subscrlplions  of  the  councils  of  NeociBsaret 
and  Epliesu?. 

*  The  distinction  between  the  metropolitan  and  arclibishop  is  not  easj  to  describe. 
That  they  were  synonymous  has  been  held  by  some  higrh  authorities,  and  denied  by 
others.     Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  almost  identical,  at  other  periods  of  the  histoiy 
a  plain  distinction  is  made,     v,  August! :   Op,  ctt,  bd.  i,  ss.  201,  202. 
•    »  Ep.  42,  ad  Cornelian;  Ep.  40  and  45. 

*v.  Bingluim:  Antiquities  of  the  Church,  bk.  ii,  c!i.  xiv. 
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Uiority.     During  the  fourth  century  the  office  became  quite  widely- 
recognised,  and   was  confirmed  by  the  general  coun- 
cils of  Constantinople  A.  D.  381,  £phesus  A.  D.  431, 
and  Chalcedon  A.  D.  651.     The  patriarch  sustained  to  the  met- 
ropolitans  relations   similar  to  those  which  the  latter  ^rose    ^nuiu- 
held  to  the  bishops  of  sees;  hence  he  was   ordained  ^^y- 
by  his  metropolitans,  and  in  turn  ordained  them.      He  presided 
at  diocesan  councils,  heard  appeals  of  bishops  from  the  decisions  of 
the  metropolitans,  communicated  to  them  the  imperial 
edicts  or  conciliary  decrees,  censured  the  metropolitans 
in  case  of  remissness,  etc.     Each  patriarch  was  regarded  as  supreme 
in  his  own  patriarchate  until  Rome  and  Constantinople  rose  to 
superior  dignity  and  laid  claim  to  superior  authority. 

§  4.   The  8ulhor(ler$  of  the  Clergy, 

The  shifting  conditions  of  the  post-apostolic  Church  necessitated 
changes  in  its  constitution  and  discipline.  Whenever  the  needs 
were  urgent,  the  Church  exerted  herself  to  satisfy  them.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  prudence  and  reasonable  adjustment,  providential 
rather  than  that  of  divine  institution,  here  governed.  indicaiiona. 
As  the  functions  of  the  chief  ofHcei's  varied  according  to  provi- 
dential indications,  so  the  wants  of  the  societies  led  to  the  institu- 
tion of  inferior  offices  which  were  believed  to  contribute  to  the 
convenience  or  effectiveness  of  church  activities,  discipline,  or  life. 
llie  theory  that  the  ordines  minoreSy  especially  the  lertoreny  origin- 
ated by  a  differentiation  of  the  duties  of  the  diaconate  *  cannot  be 
regarded  as  resting  on  firm  historical  foundations.  This  prudential 
principle  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  sub-officers  are  not  met  with  until 
the  third  century,  when  the  organization  of  the  churches  had  be- 
come more  complete,  and  then  only  in  local  societies  whose  circum- 
stances are  peculiar.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  appear  in  the 
Greek  Church  before  the  fourth  century.  The  most  important  of 
these  inferior  officers  are: 

1.  The  sub-deacons,'  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  the  deacons,  espe- 
cially in  those  important  churches  where  the  original 
number  seven  had  been  continued.      The  province  of 
these  sub-officers  was  jealously  guarded,  so  that  many  of  the  duties 
of  the  deacons  were  not  permitted  to  them.     While  ordained,*  they 

'  V,  Scherer:  Bandhuch  dee  Kirchenrechta,  Graiz,  1 886.  bd.  i,  b.  317.  Contra,  v,  Har- 
nack :  i^fte?*  den  Urspi-ung  des  Lectorafrs  und  dei-  anderen  nitderen  Weifien^  Giesaenf  1886, 

*  It  is  believed  that  Athanasius  is  tlie  flrnl  Greek  writer  who  mentions  them. 

'They  are  supposed  to  be  first  distinctly  referred  to  by  Cyprian,  Epist.  8,  20,  23, 
29,  etc. 
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were  iK>t  clothed  with  authority  to  aid  in  adminiBtering  the  sncxn- 
mentfi,  nor  in  any  case  to  preach,  but  their  functions  were  laigely 
manual,  sometimes  menial. 
S.  The  acolyths,  okoXovBol^  were  at  first  confined  to  the  Latia 
Church;  no  Greek  writer  earlier  than  Justinian  makes 
^  mention  of  them.     The  meaning  of  the  term  would  sug- 

gest that  they  were  general  servants,  but  the  reception  of  a  candle- 
stick with  a  taper  in  it,  and  an  empty  pitcher  in  which 
Their  (I0U68  !    . 

to  bring  wine,  on  the  occasion  of  their  installation,  point 

to  the  lighting  of  the  churches  and  the  care  of  the  wine  for  the 
eu<^arist  as  their  chief  duties. 

3.  The  casting  out  of  devils  by  prayer  and  by  special  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  mentioned  in  tlie  apostolic  age.     Christ  says  the 
devils  shall  be  subject  to  his  apostles;  yet  a  wider  circle 
of  exorcists  is  implied  in  the  references  which  are  met 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries.     As  a  distinct  class  of  ofiicers  they 
first  appear  in  the  third  century.   From  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  > 
we  should  infer  that  their  origin  must  have  been  of  a  later  date;  yet 
the  more  just  opinion  is  that  in  the  third  century  they  were  recog- 
nised as  having  a  distinct  function  in  the  Church.     This 
function  was  to  offer  special  prayer  over  the  demoniacs, 
who  were  kept  for  the  most  part  in  the  church,  to  minister  to  their 
pliysical  needs  and  to  effect  a  restoration. 

Other  inferior  officers  who  appeared  from  the  third  century  are 
the  readers,  lectorea,  who  read  the  Scriptures  from  the  reading  desk, 
not  the  altar;  the  door-keepers,  ostiarii,  who  had  charge  of  the 
entrances,  in  order  to  permit  no  unworthy  pereon  to  come  into  the 
place  of  worship;  the  singers,  j^aLjihtw,*  who  cared  for  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Church  and  the  training  of  the  choirs  for  the  antiphonai 
service;  the  catechists,  who  wei*e  to  instruct  the  catechumens  in 
the  first  principles  of  religion,  thus  fitting  them  for  baptism.  This 
instruction  could  not,  however,  be  conducted  in  the  public  congre- 
gation. 

>i.  viii,€.  26. 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  appear  as  a  distmct  claw  bei<>re  the  fourtli  oontaiy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SYNODS  AND  COUNCILS,  AND  THEIR  AUTHORITY. 

The  oonncil  at  Jerusalem  was  the  Aret  assembly  of  the  "  apos- 
tles, eldeFB,  and  brethren,''  to  decide  upon  doctrines  j^  gy^od  ic 
and  polity  which  were  to  be  accepted  by  the  Christian  Jenisaieui. 
societies.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  in  this  first  council  are  tks 
apostles  and  elders  with  the  whole  Churchy  and  that  the  decisions  ars 
sanctioned  by  the  entire  body  .  This  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
general  spirit  of  the  apostolic  age.  The  entire  body  of  believers 
were  to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  all  truth,  and  they  were 
the  depositary  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Nevertheless,  the  meetings 
for  consultation  upon  matters  of  general  interest  were  in  harmony 
with  what  was  well  understood,  not  only  by  the  citizens  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  but  by  all  the  ancient  world.    The  Achaian,  Thessalian, 

^tolian,  Amphictyonic,  and  other  councils  and  leagues    ^«^    .^ 

,    \.       .;.  ,         ^    ,  ^    ,  .  After  Uie  anftl- 

are  only  familiar  examples  of  the  custom  of  the  ancient  orj  of  ciyfi 

cities  and  peoples  to  meet  for  consultation  on  interests  ^®*'^^- 

common  to  alL    We  find  almost  precisely  the  same  terms — provinces, 

dioceses,  metropolitans,  synods,  councils,  etc. — used  to  characterise 

these  assemblies  and  their  members. 

The  assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  necessarily 
carried  with  it  unity  of  doctrine  and  government.  Ref-  Neoeaary  lo 
erence  has  already  been  made  to  the  intimate  relations  JJ^^^of  ^ 
which  existed  between  the  different  bishops,  and  the  Oburcb. 
means  used  to  maintain  thase  relations  for  purposes  of  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Hence,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  assembly  of 
delegates  from  the  societies  of  a  province,  for  the  determination  and 
maintenance  of  the  most  important  questions,  is  quite  common* 
They  appear  in  Asia  Minor  and  Gaul.  These  gather-  proTtnciai  syn- 
ings,  called  provincial  synods,  became  quite  general  in  ^"^ 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  were  generally  held  at 
stated  times.  With  respect  to  these,  as  to  other  matters  of  Church 
government,  there  was  a  gradual  decline  of  the  influence  and  rights 
of  the  laity,  and  a  growing  power  of  the  clergy.  The  Decline  of  lar 
laity,  who  were  at  first  important  factors  of  the  syn-  >nfl«e"»<»- 
odical  assemblies,  were  of  little  influence  after  the  middle  of  the 
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third  century;  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  the  composition 
of  the  councils  was  restricted  to  the  three  orders  of  the  clergy. 
Among  these  the  influence  of  the  presbyters  declined  more  and 
more,  and  the  authority  of  the  bishops  soon  became  exclusive  and 
supreme. 

A  further  attempt  at  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  the 
Metropolitan  extension  of  the  council  to  include  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
synoda.  thorities  of  a  diocese  or  a  patriarchate.     Usually  these 

were  convoked  by  the  metropolitan  or  patriarch,  and  had  reference 
to  interests  touching  a  wider  district  or  territory.'  In  these  councils 
Tberepresenta-  ^^^  principle  of  representation  seems  to  have  been  recocr- 
u?e  principle,  nised  to  a  considerable  extent,  since  the  third  Council 
of  Carthage,  A.  D.  398,  by  its  canons  provided  for  the  presence  of 
three  bishops  from  every  African  province  excepting  Tripoli,  which 
could  send  but  one  on  account  of  its  small  number  of  bishops. 

Of  still  greater  significance  were  the  oecumenical  or  general 
(Ecumenical  councils,  which  purposed  to  include  in  their  numbers 
oouDdu.  representatives  from  the  widest  possible  areas  of  Chris- 

tendom. An  extraordinary  exigency  only  could  lead  to  the  assem- 
bly of  such  body;  a  widespread  agitation  as,  for  example,  that 
resulting  from  the  Arian  controversy,  or  some  general  interest,  was 
the  occasion  of  its  meeting. 

The  authority  to  convoke  the  councils  varied  with  the  times  and 
whoaaeembied  ^^^  character  of  the  council  itself.  When  it  was  of  a 
tbeoonnciiB?  district,  the  bishop  assembled  the  elders,  deacons,  and 
people;  when  of  a  diocese  or  province,  the  metropolitan  or  patri- 
arch; when  oecumenical,  it  was  usually  by  imperial  edict,  with  the 
advice  and  approval  of  the  chief  bishops.*  The  bishops'  or  metro- 
politans' circular  lettera  for  summoning  the  council  went  under  the 
name  synodicoe  or  tmctorics;  those  of  the  emperors,  sacrce.  The 
bishop  presided  in  the  district  council,  the  metropolitan 
or  patriarch  in  the  provincial,  while  the  general  councils 
were  under  the  nominal  control  of  the  emperor  or  his  representa- 
tive; but  the  presidents  proper,  np&edpoi,  were  usually  chosen  from 
the  most  influential  and  venerable  members.*    The  council  delib- 

'  V.  Bickell:   Op.  cit.,  2**  Lief.,  cap.  14. 

*  The  dele^ateB  to  an  oecumenical  council  sometimes  joumejed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. V.  Eusebiiis:  De  Vita  Gonst^  iii,  6,  for  an  account  of  tliis  in  case  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicsea. 

'  Kusebiup,  Sozomen,  and  Socrates  ajjrree  in  saying,  that  in  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
Hosius  of  Cordova,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  Macarius  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Titus  and  Vincentius,  the  vicars  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  were  the 
chief  presidents. 
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erated  and  decided  respecting  matters  of  Church  goveniment,  dis- 
cipline, doctrine,  and  worship.  At  the  same  time  it  subjects  con. 
constituted  a  court  before  which  the  clergy  or  the  laity  »idere<>- 
could  bring  charges  against  the  bishops  or  others.  In  the  provin- 
cial councils  such  complaints  were  usually  lodged  with  the  arch- 
deacon of  the  metropolitan  church,  who,  in  turn,  brought  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  council. 

The  early  method  of  balloting  was  by  heads,  the  method  of  mo- 
tions not  having  been  introduced  until  late  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     The  latter  was  regarded  as  justifiable  only  in  ing. 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Tn  case  of  oecumenical  councils  the  decrees  were  of  the  nature  of 
laws,  which  the  emperors  enforced.  Thus  Constantine  ^nforoementof 
regarded  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Nice  as  obliga-  conciiiarydeci- 
tory  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  hence  punished  '*^°*' 
non-subscription  by  exile.  Like  action  was  taken  by  Theodosius 
the  Great  respecting  the  decrees  of  the  Constantinopolitan  council, 
by  Theodosius  II.  respecting  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  by  Marcian  regarding  those  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
in  A.  D.  451. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  it  seems  that  the  decisions  of  the 
councils  were  not  unaltei'able.  In  respect  to  articles  was  their  deci- 
of  faith,  the  principle  holding  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  "ion  wndinR ? 
not  the  prerogative  of  a  council  to  enlarge  or  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  faith,  but  to  confirm,  establish,  and  make  more  clear 
by  definition  what  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  general  Church. 
The  decisions  might  be  abrogated,  even  with  regard  to  doctrines. 
Not  until  near  the  close  of  the  period  of  which  we  treat  did  con- 
ciliary  decisions  assume  an  authority  almost  equal  to  Scripture. 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  other  champions  Growing  au- 
of  the  Church,  while  not  yielding  the  supreme  author-  ^^^^  ^^^l 
ity  of  the  Scriptures,  nevertheless  placed  much  stress  sions. 
upon  the  decrees  of  councils  as  expressive  of  the  opinion  of 
good  men  whom  God  had  promised  to  "  lead  into  all  truth.'*  So 
that  in  early  times  the  provincial  councils  imposed  their  decisions 
upon  those  within  their  jurisdiction  as  of  the  highest  prudential 
worth,  and  the  general  councils  were  believed  to  have  formulated 
doctrine  under  such  favorable  circumstances  that  the  decisions 
were  looked  upon  as  of  great  moral  and  religious  value.  Hence 
we  find  that  the  Church  generally  accepted  the  decisions  of  the 
first  six  oecumenical  .councils,  and  was  at  times  inclined  to  re- 
gard them  as  of  almost  equal  authority  with  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GUUBCU     DISCIPtlNE. 
I  1.    Beauans  and  Degrees  of  Punishment. 

The  Church  was  regarded  as  a  body  of  believers  on  Jesus  Gkrist, 
bound  together  by  a  fellowship  most  sacred,  for  the  promotion  of 
holiness  and  the  perfection  of  character  (1  Pet.  ii,  9,  10).  Its 
relations  and  duties  were  voluntarily  assumed;  its  obligations  were 
enforced  by  moral,  not  by  physical,  sanctions. 

The  object  of  Church  discipline,  exercised  as  it  was  only  upon 
J  members  of  its  own  communion,  was  to  preserve  parity 
cburrii  (Ubcu  of  doctrine  and  life.*  The  apostolic  Church  imposed 
P"*^*'  but  one  condition  of  membership — ^faith  in  Jesus  as  the 

risen  Lord,  and  baptism  into  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Nevertheless,  this  Church  had  the  clear  sanction  of  an 
apostle  for  maintaining  sound  discipline  (1  Cor.  v;  2  Cor.  ii;  CoL 
ii,  o;  Clement.  Rom.,  J^.  i,  ad  Cor.y  c.  44);  and  the  apdatolic 
fathers  are  explicit  in  the  inculcation  of  ecclesiastical  order.  From 
the  earliest  years  of  Christianity  two  parties  existed  in  the  Church, 
whose  views  of  discipline  were  oppugnant  and  wellnigh  irrecon- 
cilable. One  looked  upon  a  fixed  and  definite  ecclesiastical  order 
as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  successful  extension  of  Christi- 
anity; the  other  regarded  these  outward  institutions  as  limitations 
of  the  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  the  invisible  Church  is  her  spiritual  life,  and  not  her  for- 
mal organization.  These  two  parties  continued  in  the  Church. 
They  were  in  conflict  through  the  first  six  centuries.' 

Catechumenical  training,  which  was  judged  to  be  a  necessary 
catechumeni-  condition  of  the  admission  of  Gentile  conveilSy  must 
Ster*inl3tu-  ^  regarded  as  a  provision  of  the  Church  after  she  had 
uon.  lost  the  glow  of  love  felt  by  the  first  disciples,  and  had 

experienced  the  contaminating  influences  of  association  with  a  de- 
praved heathenism.  Such  preparatory  training  was  deemed  a  wisely 
prudential  measure  to  guard  the  Church  against  the  influx  of  the 
worldly  and  unsaved. 

'  V.  Blckell:   Geschichte  des  Kirchenrechlea,  2"  Lief.,  88.  62-71. 
*v.  Neaoder:  AnHynosticus^  88.  340,  341. 
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But  by  as  mach  more  as  the  conditions  of  membership  were  more 
stringent,  by  so  much  more  did  tlie  guardians  of  the  Church  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  rigorous  discipline.  The  subscription  to  and  observ- 
ance of  the  one  rule  of  faith,  regula  fideiy  which  was  tu^  recuia 
common  to  all  the  churches,  was  the  sole  test  of  ortho-  ^^^ 
doxy.  This  one  rule  was  expressed  in  the  articles  of  faith,  or  tlte 
creeds,  which  the  early  Church  had  formulated.  He  who  held  these 
in  an  honest  mind  and  pure  heart  was  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Church;  he  who  denied  them,  or  whose  life  was  not  tiw one itand- 
regulated  by  them,  was  hereti(;al  or  unworthy.  The  *"*• 
latter  were  to  be  exscinded  from  the  body  of  the  Church  in  order 
to  preserve  its  purity  and  peace. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  time  when  the  right  and 
prerogative  of  discipline  came  to  be  almost  exclusively  exercised  by 
the  bishops,  nor  can  the  precise  behavior  of  the  Church  respecting  the 
punishment  of  offenders  during  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
be  clearly  determined.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  cbaroh  disci- 
deprivation  of  privileges  in  the  Church  had  no  reference  jU^^^^'Sivtt 
to  the  rights  of  an  offender  as  a  subject  of  the  state,  rights. 
Only  at  a  later  period,  in  cases  where  the  holding  and  use  of  the 
property  of  the  Church  was  in  qiiestion,  or  in  cases  of  pertinacious 
disturbers,  was  the  authority  of  the  civil  law  invoked.' 

Church  discipline  proper  had  respect  to  several  degrees  of  offence 
and  punishment.  The  Church  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  characters  of  violators  of  its  laws,  sins  ?eniai  and 
This  led  to  the  classification  of  sins  as  venial  and  mor-  mortaL 
tal."  The  penalty  of  the  former  consisted  in  either  admonition  and 
temporary  suspension,  or  the  lesser  excommunication  AdmoDitioQ 
(dfpopiOfjLO^).  The  latter  consisted  in  withholding  from  exoommum- 
those  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  its  special  privileges,  cation. 
as  partaking  of  the  eucharist,  etc.  Such  were  not,  however,  ex- 
cluded from  the  ordinary  ministrations  and  public  services. 

The  greater  excommunication  was  visited  upon   more  heinous 
offenders,  or  those,  generally,  who  were  guilty  of  mortal 
sins.     It  consisted  in  a  complete  exscinding  of  members  excommunica- 
from  the  body  of  the  Church,  and,  therefore,  from  all  ^^' 

>  Reference  is  not  here  had  to  later  civil  enactments  Tor  the  punishment  of  heresy 
and  sedition.  Conciliary  action  was  tHken  against  such  presbyters,  or  bishops,  as 
were  disturbers  of  tbe  peace  bj  setting  up  new  churches  in  opposition  to  the  reg- 
ular authorities.  Later,  the  civil  power  was  invoked  to  suppress  such  agitators. 
This  does  not,  howeror,  strictly  pertain  to  Church  disciptine. 

*  V.  Tertullian :  de  pudiciiia^  c.  19.  Pecrata  martcUia  and  FecaUa  veidaiUL  He- 
redcoDS  saven  mortal  sins :  heresy  and  scliism,  idolatry,  fraud,  denial  of  Christ,  Uas- 
phemy,  homicide,  and  fornication. 
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its  privileges  and  associations.  When  the  anathema  was  uttered, 
the  offender  was  regarded  as  one  to  be  shunned  by  all  the  faithful, 
and  absolutely  deprived  of  all  that  was  distinctive  of  the  Christian 
Church,  including  the  rites  of  Christian  burial.  This  penalty  was 
executed  against  both  sexes,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  subject  and  the 
ruler,'  alike;  in  this  regard  the  Christian  discipline  was  characteris- 
Notice  Kiven  Uf  tically  rigid.  Notice  of  such  greater  excommunication 
other churcbes.  was  generally  given  to  other  churches,  and  they  were 
expected  to  concur  in  the  decision,  on  the  theory  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good.'  All 
were  forbidden  to  receive  such  excommunicate  persons;  and,  by  fre- 
quent conciliary  enactment,  any  bishop  thus  receiving  and  harbor- 
ing the  exscinded  should  himself  be  regarded  as  cut  off  from  the 
Church.* 

The  general  Church  did  not  however  regard  the  effect  of  even 
Did  Dot  ann  1  ^^^  greater  excommunication  as  annulling  the  benefits 
tbe  benefits  of  of  baptism;  so  that  when  the  most  heinous  offenders 
baptimn.  sought   readmission    into   the   Church   they   were  not 

required  to  be  rebaptized.  This  was  contrary  to  the  method  of 
the  Donatists,  who  often  received  excommunicate  persons  into  their 
fellowship  by  declaring  them  purified  by  a  rebaptism,  which  this 
sect  freely  practised. 

No  one  was  excommunicated  without  a  hearing  and  a  formal  cofl- 
RKrht  of  ap-  viction;  any  hasty  or  unwarranted  action  of  a  bishop 
p®**-  w^as  liable  to  review  before  a  provincial  synod,  to  which 

the  aggrieved  party  had  the  right  of  appeal.  This  was  judged  of 
such  importance  that  canons  to  this  effect  were  enacted  by  various 
councils.* 

I  2.  Penitential  DUteipline, 

While  the  persecutions  of  the  Church  were  not  continuous,  and 
never  absolutely  universal,  and  while  some  emperors,  as  Gallienus, 
showed  many  favors  to  the  Christians,  going  so  far  as  to  declare  to 
the  bishops  that  it  was  his  will  that  they  should  be  undisturbed  in 

'  The  well  known  example  of  the  action  of  Ambrose  toward  Theodo9ius  the  Great, 
as  related  by  Theodoret,  is  rcry  instructive,  not  only  as  illusirating  the  firmness  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  but  also  ihe  feelings  of  a  great  emperor  respecting  the  fearf\i)ness 
of  the  ban  of  the  Church. 

•  V.  Probst :  KircMidie  DiscipUn  in  den  drei  ersten  chrisUichen  Jahrhunderleu, 
Tubingen,  1873,  8.  402. 

*t;.  Canons  2,  4,  and  5  of  the  Council  of  Antioch;  Canon  2,  of  the  second  Council 
of  Cartilage ;  also  Canon  13  of  the  Canon.  Apost. 

*  V.  Canon  5,  Council  of  Nice :  Canons  8  and  10  of  the  second  Council  of  Carthage; 
Canon  6  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  et  oL 
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tlieir  ministrations,  the  ban,  under  which  Christianity  as  a  religio 
iUicUa  rested,  was  not  lifted.  It  was  still  a  penal  offence  to  be  a 
Christian;  and  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  which  such  legal  dis- 
ability implied  constantly  impended  over  the  Church.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  strange  that  during  the  sharp  visitations  of  persecution 
temptations  to  deny  Christ  and  to  offer  to  idols  were 
most  powerful.  This  strain  was  especially  severe  dur- 
ing the  Decian  pereecutions,  when  multitudes  fell  away  from  the 
Church  through  the  malignity  and  subtle  devices  of  this  emperor 
and  his  successors  to  Gallienus.  The  provisions  of  the  early  Chiirch 
for  the  return  of  the  lapsed  gave  rise  to  a  complicated  system  of 
penitential  discipline. 

The  rigorous  discipline  of  the  Novatians  had  refused  readmission 
to  those  who  were  guilty  of  mortal  sins.  Only  in  the  hour  and  article 
of  death  could  they  hope  that  the  ban  of  the  Church  might  be 
removed.  Also  Cyprian,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  administration, 
liad  been  inclined  to  use  great  severity  in  dealing  with  those  who 
had  lapsed  from  the  faith  (lapsi)  during  the  Decian  i>ersecutions. 
Hut  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  more  lenient  provisions  were  made  for 
their  return  to  the  Church  through  a  system  of  penance  which  must 
be  heartily  accepted  and  practised  by  the  offender.  The  reason  of 
this  imposition  wa^  that  the  Church  might  be  assured  of  the  sincere 
penitence  and  reform  of  the  lapsed  who  was  seeking  admission. 

A  further  necessity  for  this  was  felt  by  the  Church  from  the  fact 
that  many  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  regular  discipline  of  the 
(Church  had  been  made.  Especially  those  who  had  gained  peculiar 
sanctity  by  suffering  for  the  truth's  sake  abused  their  influence  by 
granting  certificates  of  peace  or  reconciliation  without  confession 
or  the  assurance  of  penitence.  This  caused  great  discontent  on 
the  part  of  such  as  had  remained  steadfast,  and  discipline  was 
thus  seriously  threatened.  To  save  the  Church  from  disorder  and  to 
maintain  her  purity  four  orders  of  penitents  were  recognised  as  early, 
probably,  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  These  pouroMeraot 
were  known  among  the  Latins  as  Jientes,  or  weepers;  penitent. 
atKlienteSy  or  hearers;  stthstratiy  or  kneelers;  and  consistentea,  or 
oo-standers.'  The  first  fell  upon  their  faces,  imploring  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  in  their  behalf,  and  that  they  might  be  admitted 
to  the  first  apartment  of  the  church.      Then  properly  their  pen- 

*  V,  St  Basil :  Can.  22,  ei  al.  The  first  jear  they  are  to  weep  before  the  gnte  of 
the  church ;  the  second  year,  to  be  admitted  to  hearing;  the  third  year,  to  bending 
the  knee,  or  repentance;  the  third  year,  to  stand  with  the  faithrul  at  prayers,  but 
not  partake  of  the  oblation.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  teachings  of  Ambrose  and 
other  fathers. 
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ance  began.  When  they  were  thus  admitted  to  become  bear- 
ers, permission  was  granted  them  to  listen  to  the  Scriptures  and 
the  sermon,  but  they  were  excluded  from  the  more  private  and 
sacred  portions  of  the. service.'  The  length  of  time  they  were  to 
continue  in  this  order  was  made  the  subject  of  repeated  coociliary 
action."  This  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  offence^  and  the 
character  of  the  offender.  The  third  order,  substrcUiy  or  genu- 
JlectenteSy  were  so  named  from  the  fact  that  they  were  permitted 
to  fall  on  their  knees,  and  remain  as  participants  in  the  common 
prayers,  and  to  hear  the  prayers  offered  for  them  by  the  congre- 
gation and  the  bishop.  While  the  hearers  were  restricted  to  the 
narthex  or  vestibule  of  the  church  building,  the  third  order  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  interior,  near  the  amboy  or  reading-desk.  The  fourth 
order  of  penitents,  the  consistefitesy  or  co-standers,  were  allowed  "  to 
stand  with  the  faithful  at  the  altar,  and  join  in  the  common  prayers, 
and  see  the  oblation  offered;  but  yet  might  neither  make  their  own 
oblations,  nor  partake  of  the  eucharist  with  them." ' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  Oriental  churches  ap- 
soectai  neni-  P^^"^^  *  special  presbyter  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
tentiai  presby-  penitential  discipline  {presbyter  poenitentifirlus).  But 
^^'  on  account  of  the  continuous  restiveness  felt  by  llie 

private  members,  in  their  more  public  life,  and  through  the  interfo:- 
ence  of  the  state,  this  special  office  was  abrogated  near  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century.  Likewise,  on  the  cessation  of  persecutions,  the 
Deeiine  of  the  P*^^*^^  ^^  orderly  penitential  discipline  fell  into  disuso, 
penitmitfai  gys-  and  Church  life  became  more  free  and  unconstrainiMl. 
^^'  Also  in  the  West,  under  like  general  conditions  and  at 

about  the  same  time,  the  system  was  so  modified  that  only  for  more 
open  and  public  crimes  was  public  penance  imposed,  while  for  other 
offences  a  private  confession  to  the  clergy  was  judged  sufficient.^ 
From  this  came  gross  abuses  in  practice  (auricular  confession,  indul- 
gences, etc.)  and  dangerous  innovations  in  Christian  doctrine  (work 
righteousness,  etc.). 

The  read  mission  to  the  Church,  after  the  period  of  penance,  was 
cereaonT  of  often  accompanied  with  much  imposing  ceremonial, 
reedmiflsion.  The  absolution  pronounced  by  the  eariy  Church  was 
not^  however,  judiciaL  The  prerogative  of  pardon  belonged  to 
Grod  alone. 

'  Note  the  proclaniation  of  the  deacon,  "  Ne  quis  aitdienHum,  m  quig  infiddmm^** 
etc.     Apost  ConaHt,,  1.  8,  c.  5. 

*  IK  Council  of  Nice,  Can.  11,  12,  and  canons  of  varions  ot])er  ocmnctK 
^  «.  Bingham :  AntiquiHea  of  tfie  Christian  Churchy  bk.  xriii,  chnp.  i. 
<  V.  Gnericke:  Lehrbuch  d.  ch.  kirch.  Archtxoiogie,  Berlin,  1859,  s.  109. 
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Ab  there  were  stages  of  penitential  discipline,  so  were  there  vari- 
eties or  stages  of  absolution.  Bingham  ^  has  arranged  Y\Ye  stages  of 
these  as  follows:  "  1.)  The  absolution  or  great  indul-  •**«>*»tton. 
gence  of  baptism.  2.)  The  absolution  of  the  eucharist.  3.)  The 
absolution  of  the  word  and  doctrine.  4.)  The  absolution  of  imposi- 
tion of  hands  and  prayer.  5.)  The  absolution  of  reconcilement  to 
the  Church  and  her  communion  by  a  relaxation  of  her  censures. 
The  two  first  may  be  called  sacramental  absolution ;  the  third,  de- 
claratory absolution;  the  fourth,  precatory  absolution;  the  fifth, 
judicial  absolution;  and  all  of  them  authoritative,  so  far  as  they  are 
done  by  the  ministerial  authority  and  commission  which  Christ  has 
given  to  his  Church,  to  reconcile  men  to  God  by  the  exercise  of  such 
acts  and  means  as  conduce  to  that  end  in  a  subordinate  and  minis- 
terial way,  according  to  his  appointment." 

The  early  Church  was  careful  in  its  treatment  of  the  excommuni- 
cate. It  never  claimed  the  absolute  prerogative  of  par-  care  of  the  ear- 
don,  nor  arrogated  the  power  to  exclude  the  offender  ^y  chureh. 
from  final  salvation,  nor  to  limit  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God.  The 
acts  of  the  Church  were  purely  ministerial,  exercised  to  guard  its 
purity  of  doctrine  and  life.  The  original  system  of  Respecting 
penance  had  no  respect  to  merit,  but  was  purely  penal,  v^^on. 
disciplinary,  and  reformatory.'  Auricular  confession,  merit  of  good 
works,  and  indulgences  were  abuses  which  appeared  during  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  the  history  of  the  Church. 

$  3.  Discipline  of  the  Clergy. 
If  the  early  Church  was  stringent  in  its  discipline  of  the  laity,  its 

treatment  of  clerical  offences  was  still  more  severe.*     A  „     _ 
....  ,     ,  ,,..,.  ,    ,        ,         More  strlnijeiit 

distmction  was  made  between  the  discipline  of  the  cler-  than  lay  disci- 

^y  and  that  of  the  laity.  A  clergyman  might  be  excom-  ^"'*®* 
municated  from  his  office,  with  its  honours  and  emoluments,  and  yet 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Church  conceded  to  the 
laity.  In  case  of  flagrant  crimes  the  excision  was,  how-  penalties  in- 
ever,  absolute.  The  penalties  suffered  by  the  clergy  fl'<^*®^- 
generally  had  respect  to  their  means  of  support,  their  office,  or  to 
their  persons,  in  case  of  corporal  punishment;  so  that  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  inr^omes  was  for  lesser  offences,  the  degradation  from 

office  to   the   condition  of  lavmen   for  more   heinous  ^    _,  , 

crimes,   in  the  latter  case  the  deposed  clergy  were  rarely  mreiy  reinstat- 

reinstated;  hence  the  indelible  character  of  ordination  ^' 

could   not  have  been  the  governing  doctrine.*      The  infrequent 

'  Op.  cit  :  bk.  xix,  pp.  1085,  s>!q.  »  Probst:   Op.  cit.,  s.  401. 

»  Probst:   Op.  cit,  s.  403.  *  Probst:   Op,  cU.,  ss.  407.  408. 
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infliction  of  corporal  punishment  was  generally  confined  to  the 
inferior  clergy;  but  in  criminal  causes  the  superior  clergy,  after 
degradation  from  their  office,  were  also  liable  to  the  same.^ 

The  ancient  Church,  through  its  conciliary  canons,  exercised  a 
most  vigilant  oversight  over  its  clergy,  and  defined  with 
pune    whole-  great  clearness  the  offences  which  should  be  shunned, 
**™®'  and  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  wilful  violators 

of  the  law.  Usually  these  provisions  were  eminently  wholesome 
and  just. 

'  Justin.  Novel,  123,  cap.  20.     Corporal  puuiahment  aeems  to  have  been  a  later 
iufliction. 
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AND 


WORSHIP  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  apostles  recognised  two  sacraments  as  instituted  by  Christ; 
they  celebrated  these  with  joy,  and  imposed  them  as  obligatory 
upon  all  who  would  be  disciples  of  the  new  faith.  The  deeper  sig- 
nificance of  the  Christian  sacraments  is  manifest,  although  existing 
forms  were  employed  for  teaching  their  profounder  truths.  What 
under  the  former  dispensation  was  a  type,  found  in  Christ  and  the 
sacraments  which  he  instituted  its  true  antitype;  the  prophecy  of 
good  things  to  come  was  herein  fulfilled;  the  clrcamcision  which 
was  outward  in  the  fiesh  was  to  yield  to  the  true  circumcision  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter  (Rom.  ii,  28,  29).  Christ, 
the  true  Passover,  was  to  be  sacrificed  once  for  all  for  men,  and 
henceforth  the  feast  was  to  be  kept  not  with  the  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened 
bread  of  sincerity  and  truth  (1  Cor.  v,  7,  8). 

The  Eastern  Church  characterized  all  holy  or  inoomprehensible 
truths  or  offices  as  mysteries,  fivtrrrlpia,  and.  the  Latins,  in  their  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  generally  used  the  term  sacrament,  mcra- 
moUuiUf  as  the  appropriate  synonym.  Hence  the  Christian  fathers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  confound  the  sacraments  proper 
with  all  sacred  rites  connected  with  the  institutions  of  the  Church. 
At  other  times  they  designate  each  step  or  stage  in  the  celebration 
of  baptism,  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  sacrament.  Hence  the  an- 
ointing with  oil  in  baptism,  and  the  act  of  confirmation,  are  often 
called  sacraments.  Cyprian  insists  upon  both  sacraments,  washing 
of  water  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  necessary  to  the  complete 
sanctification  of  the   believer;'    and    Optatus   speaks   in    similar 

>  Ep.  ad  Steph. 
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manner  of  washing,  anointing,  and  confirmation  as  three  sacraments. 
Probably,  however,  by  this  term  they  include  no  more  than  was 
implied  in  the  Greek  fAvoTTJpioVy  mystery.* 

The  Christian  writers  of  the  fourth  century  continue  to  attach  to 
the  term  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  meaning.  The  works  of  the 
great  theologians,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  Leo,  fail  to  define  with 
clearness,  to  agree  in  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  or  to  give  the 
rationale  of  their  operation;  in  Augustine  is  first  met  an  attempt 
to  thus  define,  and  to  explain.  His  definition  would  allow  of  the 
recognition  of  an  indefinite  number,  since  he  did  not  limit  the  term 
to  that  which  had  the  express  sanction  and  command  of  Christ. 

Thus  the  number  of  sacraments  remained  undetermined  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  but  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per were  by  all  parties  considered  the  chief  and  indispensable.  It 
was  the  almost  universal  opinion  in  both  East  and  West  that  these 
were  necessary  to  salvation,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  api)ointed 
means  of  grace;  nevertheless,  the  Church  did  not  deny  salvation 
to  those  who  by  extraordinary  devotion,  or  by  a  martyr's  death 
witnessed  for  Christ.  In  such  cases  the  "  baptism  of  blood  "  took 
the  place  of  water  baptism.  The  order  of  the  succession  of  the 
sacraments  was  generally  recognised.  Baptism  preceded  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  was  regarded  the  necessary  preparation  for  it. 

'  The  ante-Nicene  fathers  apply  the  term  mystery  to  all  which  is  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  the  Qodhead,  or  to  the  revelation  of  the  same.  They  include  in  this  the 
doctrine  of  revelation,  and  even  the  subject  of  symbolism,  which  is  considered  mys- 
terious and  sacred.  This  appears  especially  in  a  number  of  passages  of  Tertullian 
and  IreusBUS.  The  following  from  Trenaeus  n)ay  illustrate  their  views:  "But  it  is 
more  suitable  that  we,  directing  our  inquiries  nftor  this  fusliion,  should  exercit-e  our- 
selves in  the  investigation  of  tlie  mystery  and  administration  of  the  living  God.  and 
should  increase  in  the  love  of  him  who  has  done,  and  still  does,  so  great  things  for 
us.  .  .  .  We  should  leave  things  of  that  nature  to  God,  who  created  us,  being  most 
properly  assured  that  the  Scriptures  are  indeed  perfect,  since  they  were  spoken  by 
the  "Word  of  God  and  his  Spirit;  but  we,  inasmuch  as  we  are  inferior  to,  and  later  in 
existence  than,  the  Word  of  God  and  his  Spirit,  are  on  that  very  account  destitute 
of  the  knowledge  of  liis  mysteries.  ...  If,  therefore,  even  with  respect  to  creatiou, 
there  are  some  things  which  belong  only  to  God, .  .  .  what  ground  is  there  for  com- 
plaint, if  in  regard  to  those  things  which  we  investigate  in  the  Scriptures  (which  are 
throughout  spiritual),  we  are  able  by  the  grace  of  God  to  explain  some  of  them,  while 
we  must,  leave  others  in  the  hauds  of  God,"  etc.    Adveis,  Hceres.^  ii,  28,  1-3. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  SACRAMENT  OF  BAPTISM. 
§  1.  Th4  Idea, 

The  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah — the  sent  of  God — 
was  the  sole  article  of  belief  uniting  the  first  believers  in  a  distinct 
community.  Baptism  was  a  sign  and  seal  of  this  belief,  and  was, 
therefore,  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  thus  ratifying  the  union  of  the 
believer  with  him  as  the  Messiah.*  Probably  no  other 
formula  was  at  first  used,  since  this  name  was  believed 
to  imply  a  complete  divinity,  and  these  words  to  comprehend  all 
things  necessary  to  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  which  Christ  was  to 
establish.  But  the  full  formula  contained  in  the  commission  of  Christ 
was  soon  used,  and  afterward  was  regarded  as  essential  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  rite.* 

The  baptism  which  Christ  instituted  was  different  in  spirit  and 
import  from  that  of  John  the  Baptist;  this  is  clearly  cbrist's  bap- 
recognised  by  John  himself  (Matt,  iii,  11;  Mark  i,  8;  wsm  peculiar. 
Luke  iii,  16;  John  i,  33);  and  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Joim's  disciples  had  "not  even  heard  whether  there  be  a  Holy 
Ghost"  (Acts  xix,  2).  The  formula  "into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  '*  could  have  been  understood 
only  by  those  who  were  assured  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  after 
th2  full  work  of  atonement  had  been  completed,  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  been  felt,  and  the  fulfillment  of  Jesus's  promise 
had  been  witnessed  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost.  So  that  while  the 
baptism  of  John  was  complete  in  water,  tv  vSari^  the  baptism  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  was  not  only  in  water,  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in 
fire,  TTvevfiari  &yl(i>  xal  nvpL  Moreover,  the  baptism  instituted  by 
Christ  was  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  and  was  of  the  nature  of 
an  indispensable  sacrament.* 

*  V,  Neandcr:  Planting  and  TVaining^  etc.     Ryland's  trang.,  p.  27. 

*  o.  Harnack:  D*>gmengeschichte^  Bd.  i.  H.  claims  that  tliis  baptismal  confession 
was  first  recoprnised  aa  nil  apostolic  article  of  faith  about  A.  D.  150,  and  thai  it  orig- 
inated in  Rome,  and  not  in  the  Rnst. 

*  Acts  ii,  38,  39 :  vfuv  ydp  kariv  ij  kirayytAia  koI  roig  riicvoic  vfutv  koI  iraoiv  roi^  tiq 
uoKpav  ICT.X. 
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The  submission  to  the  rite  implied,  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  a 
What  wafl  im-  ^'^"^^^S  away  from  his  former  life,  an  acceptance  of  the 
pued  m  tbe  Messiah,  and  a  renewal  and  purification  of  the  spirit, 
rite?  rpjj^  dying  of  the  old  man  and  the  life  of  the  new,  the 

birth  to  righteousness  and  holiness  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
burial  with  Christ,  and  the  resurrectioQ  to  a  life  of  perpetual  devo- 
tion, are  prominent  thoughts  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 

The  Christian  fathers  of  the  second  and  following  centuries  in- 
OpinioM  re-  ^^^^^  more  to  the  thought  of  a  magical  power  of  the 
specting  Its  water  in  baptism.  Justin  Martyr  ^  calls  it  the  water  of 
"*'  life,  vd6)p  4<^l  Tertullian '  conveys  the  thought  that 

in  the  water  of  baptism  the  new  birth  takes  place;  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzen  *  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  garment  of  immortality,  the  laver  of 
regeneration,**  etc.  By  some  of  the  fathers  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism to  salvation  is  clearly  taught;  hence  the  characterization  of  the 
How  character-  ^^^e  as  aolus,*  Others  *  emphasize  the  enlightening  effects 
ized.  of  baptism;  hence  call  it  ^MruTftd^,  illumhuUio,  sacra- 

mentum  iUuminationis,  lux  mentis^  etc.  These,  together  with  other 
terms  for  baptism  and  its  effects,  as  X9^^l^i  unctioy  mf^yig^  aigU" 
lum^  ifidulgentia,  dbeolutiOy  gratia^  mors  peccatorumy  etc.,  clearly 
indicate  the  high  worth  placed  upon  baptism  by  the  Christian 
fathers,  as  well  as  their  opinion  of  its  magical  effects. 

The  post-Niceue  fathers,  no  less  than  their  predecessors,  are  posi- 
tive in  their  opinions  relative  to  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salva- 
tion, and  to  its  power  to  regenerate  the  subject.  Separate  treatises 
upon  its  nature,  efficacy,  and  necessity  were  prepared  by  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Augustine.  It  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  the  theology  of  Augustine,  who  attempts 
to  harmonize  it  with  his  peculiar  views  of  original  sin  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  human  will.  With  other  prominent  fathers, 
he  plainly  teaches  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation;  conse- 
quently ,that  all  the  unbaptized  are  lost,  including  young  children.* 
He  also  regards  baptism  as  a  sacrament  of  regeneration,  through 
which  forgiveness  of  sin  is  attained,  and  as  the  channel  for  the 
communication  of  efficient  and  cooperating  grace.  Yet  with  most 
of  these  great  theologians  the  exercise  of  faith  is  regarded  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  efficient  operation  of  the  sacrament.  In 
opposition  to  Cyprian  and  some  of  the  Eastern  fathers,  Augustine 

1  Dialog,  c.  JVyp,  *  de  BapL,  c.  1.  '  OraL  40,  de  Bqp. 

^  Augustine,  Basil,  Qreg.  NaziaoxoDi  and  others, 

*  Just.  Mar. :  Apol.,  2 ;  Clem.  Alex. :  Faddag,^  i,  6 )  Greg,  Naz* :  Oral  40,  de  Baip,; 
Ohrys. :  Horn,  13,  in  Heh. 

•  V.  Ep.  186,  c.  27 ;  and  de  Nypt  et  Ooncwp.,  i,  c.  28. 
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reoognked  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism.'    This  remained  the 
prevalent  view  during  the  period  which  we  are  to  examine. 

f  2.  SitljeeU  of  Baptim. 

The  command  of  Christ  in  the  great  commission  (Matt,  xrvii, 
19,  20;  Mark  xv,  19,  16)  had  reference  to  an  indispensable  ordi- 
nance— baptism.  This  is  generally  accepted.  The  discipling  of 
all  men  implied  a  missionary  activity  and  missionary  modes,  used 
originally  in  behalf  of  such  as  could  comprehend  the  conditions  of 
the  Gospel  message.  Thus  the  first  converts,  whose  nnt  aubjacis 
names  and  the  circumstances  of  whose  baptism  are  re-  •***•• 
corded  in  the  Scriptures,  were  of  adult  age.  That  infants  and 
young  children  were  baptized  during  the  apostolic  age  is  nowhere 
positively  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament.  The  mention  of  the 
baptism  of  entire  households  furnishes  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive argument,  but  is  not  decisive.  So  the  relation 
of  circumcision  to  Christian  baptism,  the  universality  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ^s  kingdom,  the  recognition  of  young  children  as  objects 
of  his  special  favour,  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  apostolic  com- 
mission, and  various  other  considerations,  are,  to  many,  proofs 
that  the  children  of  Christian  believers  were  i-egarded  by  the  apos- 
tolic Church  as  fit  subjects  for  baptism.  But  these,  in  the  absence 
of  clear,  unequivocal  Scripture  statement,  cannot  produce  universal 
conviction.  "  Christ  left  no  command  about  it;  it  was 
one  of  those  many  things  his  Church  was  to  learn  in 
her  gradual  development  through  the  Paraclete  whom  he  had  given."  • 

The  apostolic  fathers  contain  no  positive  information     Apostolic  tm- 
relative  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  their  time     JJJJ  ,22t 
respecting  infant  baptism.      The  most  explicit  state-     bapUim. 
ment  is  found  in  Justin  Martyr,  who  says:  '^  There  are  among  the 
Christians  of  this  day  many  of  both  sexes,  sixty  and  jnsciii's  state- 
seventy  years  old,  who  have  been  made  disciples  of  ■■■*• 
Christ  from  their  infancy."  *    Here  nothing  is  said  of  baptism;  it  is 
only  inferred.    Nor  does  Irenaeus  positively  affirm  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  in  his  day.    In  common  with  the  Christian  writers* 
of  the  second  century,  he  connects  the  necessity  of  bap-  j^^,   . 
tism  with  the  taint  of  human  nature.     He  argues  the 
universal  guilt  of  sin  and  the  need  of  a  universal  Saviour.    Christ  is 

>  de  Bapdtmo  eonira  Ikmat,  I.  vii. 
<  DoUinger:  The  Fint  Age  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii,  p.  163. 
•  ApoL,  I,  16. 

^  V,  Clem.  Rom.:  Ep,  i,  ad  Cor.,  n.  17.    Hermas:  Pctator,  lib.  3,  simU.  9.    Just 
Mar.:  Dial  am  Tfyph^  c.  43. 
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the  Saviour  who  came  to  save  all  *  who  are  regenerated  by  God. 
But  this  regeneration  ordinarily  comes  through  baptism^  He  thus 
implies  that  baptism  was  administered  to  infants.'  So  also  with 
TertuUian.  While  no  positive  assertion  is  made  by  the  African 
presbyter  that  the  Church  practised  infant  baptism,  the  entire  force 
i^rtuiiian's  of  his  argument  presupposes  such  practice/  For  if  he 
position.  labours  to  show  that  the  rite  should  be  postponed  to 

adult  age,  it  is  evident  that  the  custom  of  the  baptism  of  young 
children  was  prevalent.  Moreover,  in  his  opposition  he  does  not 
cite  apostolic  custom  against  infant  baptism,  which  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable if  the  apostolic  Church  had  been  averse  to  it.  Thus,  while 
no  positive  statement  relative  to  infant  baptism  is  met  in  *  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  in  the  writings  of  any  fathers  earlier  than  Irenseus  and  Ter- 
tuUian, by  the  end  of  the  second  century  mention  is  made  of  the 

M^  -«   -«i  I     baptism  of  children,  and  in  the  third,  of  infants.     But 

Not  general  in  .       ,      -         ,      ,  .  *  .    i.         , 

ttie  fourtu  oen-  even  in  the  fourth  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  is  not 

*"^'  general,   since   eminent   fathers,   whose   parents   were 

Christians,  did  not  receive  baptism  till  adult  age.  It  was  then  gen- 
erally based  upon  the  teaching  of  Christ  (Matt,  xix,  14).  That  dur- 
ing the  third  century  the  children  of  Christian  parents  were  fre- 
quently baptized  is  established  by  much  unquestioned  testimony. 
Ortgen's  testi-  Origen  is  especially  clear  in  his  statement  of  the  prevail- 
mony.  j^g  practice,  and  insists  that  the  Church  inherited  it ' 

from  the  apostles  themselves.*  From  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  custom  of  the  Church  is  attested  by  the  unequivocal  testi- 

'  AdvtT.  Bmres^j  1.  ii,  c.  22. 

•  V.  Adver.  Hctres.^  lib.  il,  cc.  22»  39.  v.  Powers :  Irenaus  and  Infant  Baptism^  in  the 
Am.  Pres.  and  TheoL  Review,  1857,  pp.  239-267.  Tliis  writer  examinos  tlie  tench- 
lugs  of  Irenseus  with  miicii  tlioroughnesa,  and  coDchidea  that  wherever  he  uses  the 
expression  "  repreneration  by  God,"  he  means  baptism.  This  whs  also  the  opinion 
of  the  earlier  defenders  of  infant  baptism,  v.  Wall :  Hist  of  Infant  Baptism,  Oxford, 
1872,  vol.  i,  pp.  44,  seq. 

*de  Bapt,  c.  18.  V.  Hofling:  Das  Sacrament  der  Tuufe,  Erlangen,  1846,  Bd.  i, 
88.  104,  seq. 

*  **Tho  introduction  of  the  practice  of  psedobaptism  into  the  Church  is  hidden  in 
Hamack'8  obscurity.  If  it  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  indispensableness  of  the  s.Mmo 
statement  to  salvation,  this  is  an  argument  that  the  superstitious  view  of  bap- 
tism had  become  greatly  strengthened.  At  the  time  of  Irenseus  (ii,  22,  4)  and  Ter- 
tuUian {de  Bapt.y  18)  it  was  already  widely  practised,  being  defended  from  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  (Matt,  xix,  14).  We  have  no  witness  for  tliis  practice  from  an  earlier 
date.  Tertullifin  opposed  it  on  the  ground  Unit  n  conscious  fnith  was  tlie  necessary 
condition  of  receiving  the  rite,  but  more  especially  because  of  its  tremendous  import. 
...  In  the  course  of  the  third  century  the  custom  was  prevalent  to  baptize  the 
children  of  Christian  families."  Hnniick:  Lhrbuch  der  Dogmengeadtiditt^  Frei- 
burg, 1886,  Bd.  i,  SR.  n58.  .359. 

^  V,  in  Lite,,  Horn.  14,  t.  2 ;  and  in  Rom.,  1.  5,  c.  6.  v.  9. 
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mony  of  competent  witnesses;  it  is  made  the  subject  of  conciliary 
action/  and  is   defended    by  most   orthodox   writers  ,,.»_« 

.  ,  1  .  i.  1.1  Infant  baptfsm 

against  the  contrary  teachings  of  some  heretical  sects,  common  m  the 
While  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  third  ""^"^  '*"^"^'- 
and  fourth  centuries  varied  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  baptiz- 
ing infants  in  case  of  no  impending  danger,  they  were  in  accord  on 
the  question  of  its  rightfulness  and  lawfulness  when  threatened 
with  death.  Gregory  Nazianzen  thought  it  advisable,  if  postponed  to 
in  good  health,  to  defer  the  baptism  of  children  until  they  "*®  ^^*"*  y^*"- 
were  about  three  years  old;  he  was,  however,  positive  in  maintain- 
ing the  right  and  duty  of  the  baptism  of  infants  in  case  of  danger 
of  death.'  The  inscriptions  which  contain  distinct  dogmatic  teach- 
ing have  already  been  found  to  be  few.  Yet  a  number  have  been 
preserved  which  confirm  the  recorded  testimony,  already  referred 
to,  as  to  the  relation  of  children  to  baptism  and  church  membership. 
Children  of  tender  age  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  baptized,  and 
as  faithful  members  of  Christ's  Church.*  The  practice  of  infant 
baptism  was  usually  limited  to  the  case  of  children  born  of  Christ- 
ian parents;  nevertheless,  the  early  Church  was  gen-  Liberal  practice 
erally  liberal  in  the  treatment  of  children  when  one  °'  ^®  church. 
parent  was  a  Christian,  or  when  they  had  been  born  while  the 
parents  were  under  ban  of  excommunication,  or  when  the  religious 
status  of  the  parents  was  not  known.  In  all  these  cases  the  chil- 
dren were  held  to  be  fit  subjects  of  baptism.*  From  Baptism  of 
the  fourth  century  the  propriety  of  the  baptism  of  eo'l^'^Jjon'Tn'the 
infants  was  unquestioned,  and  the  practice  was  not  fourth  century. 
unasuai;  nevertheless,  adult  baptism  was  the  more  common  practice 
for  the  first  six  centuries.* 

{  8.    Cateehumenieal  Training  of  Adults  far  Baptism  and  Admission  to  the 

Church, 

During  the  warmth  of  zeal  in  the  apostolic  Church,  professed 
believers  in  Jesus  and  his  resurrection  were  almost  immediately 

'  v.  Cyprian,  Ep.  69  and  64,  where  the  bishop,  Fidus,  had  inquired  whotlier  in- 
fants could  be  liaptized  before  they  were  eight  days  old.  The  Council  of  CarthHge, 
A.  D.  252,  decided  that  infants  could  be  baptized  even  earlier  than  the  eighili  day. 

*  v.  OraL  40,  ds  Baptismo, 

'The  following  ia  an  example:  niCTOC  EK  niCTQN  ZQCIMOC  ENOAAE 
REIMS  ZHCAC*  ETECIN  B-  MH*  A*  HME-  KE.  '« Faithful,  of  the  fuitliful,  T, 
Zoaimus,  He  here,  having  lived  two  years  one  month  and  twenty  five  days." 

*  V.  Bingham:   Op,  cU.,  bk.  x,  sees.  16-19,  and  authorities  there  given. 

*  '*  Baptism  of  infants  is  allowed  no  less  by  present  custom  than  by  tlie  nncient 
canons"  (of  the  Coptic  Church),  v.  Butler:  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii, 
p.  162. 
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admitted  to  baptism.  Thb  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Philip  and 
Ba  dsm  imme-  *^®  Ethiopian  eanuch  (Acts  viii,  30-40),  Cornelias  (Acts 
diateonprofes-  X,  47,  46),  Lydia  (Acts  xvi,  14,  15),  and  the  Philippimn 
8ion  of  faith,      j^jjgj.  ^^^^  ^^  32^  33)    j^  gg^j^g  ^  ^^^y^  ^jg^^  ^j^^  method 

of  John  Baptist  in  his  ministry  (Matt,  iii,  5,  6;  John  iii,  23,  et  aL); 
nevertheless,  even  his  baptism  was  conditioned  on  repentance  and 
reformation  of  life  (Matt,  iii,  7-10;  Luke  iii,  7-10).  So  also  in  the 
later  history  of  the  Church,  during  the  attempts  to  Christianize  the 
pagan  peoples,  whole  tribes  were  sometimes  baptized  almost  imme- 
diately, at  their  own  request  or  that  of  their  chiefs.^  But  from  the 
second  century  the  general  practice  of  the  Church  was  essentially 
modified,  especially  in  the  case  of  converts  from  heathenism.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Church  and  save  it  from  scandal. 
Special  train-  ^^  ^^  believed  necessary  to  use  greater  caution  in  peoeiy- 
ing  necessary  iug  m^noibera,  and  by  a  course  of  careful  preliminary 
in  the  case  of   ^  ®.    .         ^7  ^  j      r  ^l   •       •         ?!  j     "i 

Gentile    con-  trammg  to  become  assured  of  their  smcenty,  and  of 

▼«rt8.  their  acceptance  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  thus  men 

were  appointed  to  the  special  duty  of  preparing  candidates  for  bap- 
tism. The  nature  and  duration  of  the  instruction  varied  with  cir- 
cumstances, from  a  few  days  to  two  or  three  years.  It.  ia  believed 
that  this  had  chief  reference  to  persons  of  Grentile  origin. 

The  gradual  admission  of  the  candidate  to  the  Church  services, 
his  instruction  in  the  exoteric  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  his  ad- 
vancement through  successive  stages  of  discipline,  were  regarded  aa 
preparatory  to  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  society.'  Bap- 
tism was  this  initiatory  rite;  and  to  reveal  its  process  and  effects  to 
those  who  were  still  in  catechumenical  training  waa  regarded  a  deep 
impiety. 

S4.   The  Minutranti. 

It  is  certain  that  the  words  of  Christ^s  last  commission  were  more 
Tbe  riffbt  to  especially  addressed  to  the  eleven  apostles.  But  that 
fl^^to'The  ^^®  "^®  ^^  baptism  was  performed  by  others  than  the 
apoAies.  twelve  and  Paul  is  plain  from  the  example  of  Philip, 

one  of  the  first  deacons  (Acts  viii,  12,  38).  Nevertheless,  during 
the  second  century,  when  the  episcopal  authority  had  come  to  be 
A  function  of  widely  recognised,  baptism  was  regarded  as  an  especial 
the  bishop.  function  of  the  bishop.  The  presbyters  and  deacons 
performed  the  rite,  but  with  express    permission  of  the  bishop. 

*  n.  Socrates :  Ecdes.  BisL^  bk.  vii,  c.  xxx,  where  tlie  haptlsm  of  tlM  Biii*fnmdi«ns 
is  described  aa  takings  place  on  the  eiirhih  day,  after  a  fast  and  iustniotimi  of  acren 
days.    This  was  earlj  In  the  fifth  century. 

*  It  is  easy  to  trace  parullelisms  between  tlie  practice  of  tho  GknstiiiQ  Oliureh  and 
that  of  tlie  contemporary  social,  political,  and  religious  dubs. 
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The  duly  pertained  to  the  episcopal  office,  and  could  be  discharged 
by  the  bishop  and  by  those  only  to  whom  his  right  was  delegated. 
Tills  was  the  theory  prevalent  in  the  orthodox  churches,  both  East 
and  West,  during  the  first  six  centuries.     However,  in  m  eases  of  ex- 


cases  of  extreme  necessity,  not  only  presbyters  and  dea-  ^n^ 
cons,  but  also  laymen  and  even  heretics,'  perfoi*med  the  Mimiiiisier^ 
rite,  and  such  baptism  was  regarded  valid  by  most  ec-  '^^* 
clesiastlcal  authorities.  It  was  so  recognised  on  account  of  the 
prevalent  view  tliat  baptism  was  necessary  to  admission  to  the 
Church  and  to  salvation.  The  service  of  an  irregular  administrator 
was  justified  only  on  the  gi'ound  of  extreme  exigency,  as  in  the  case 
of  impending  deatli  or  the  compelled  absence  of  the  bishop.* 

$  5.    The  Mode  of  Baptism. 

In  the  various  instances  of  baptism  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  mode  of  its  administration  is  in  no  case  de-  «^  ,.*  .^ 
scribed.  It  is  manifest,  however,  tiiat  Christ,  m  so  far  use  of  known 
as  possible,  made  use  of  ordinj^nces  and  methods  with  °"**'®*- 
which  the  men  of  his  time  were  already  familiar.  The  genuine 
spirit  of  the  old  religion  was  not  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  the 
new,  since  it  was  essentially  the  same  under  both,  but  it  was  to  be 
revived,  quickened,  and  perfected.  When,  therefore,  in  the  great 
commission  to  his  apostles  Christ  used  the  words  "disciple,''  or 
"  make  disciples,"  fiadijTevaare,  these  conveyed  no  new  notion,-  but 
one  with  which  they  were  entirely  familiar.  The  great  rabbis  of  the 
rival  sects  were  ever  zealous  to  make  disciples,  ^aOrjraly 
and  the  thought  of  gaining  adherents  to  the  doctrines 
of  their  own  Master  and  Lord  was  consonant  with  the  feelings  of 
the  apostles,  and  in  harmony  with  prevalent  methods.  So  also  with 
baptism*  The  command  to  baptize,  panri^eiv,  PaTrriaavre^^  was  well 
understood.  No  explanation  was  added;  no  description  of  some 
strange  ceremony  followed;  the  notion  was  clear;  the  method  of 
obeying  the  command,  manifest.  What  was  at  hand  and  well  known 
was  usod;  the  mode  of  the  administration  was  that  which  was  then 
extant  among  the  Jewish  people,  of  which  Christ,  the  Master,  and 

*  Tlio  validity  of  bapt'am,  when  performed  by  heretics  or  ffohiamatics,  was  stoutly 
opposed  by  Cyprian  in  liis  conAict  with  Novatlan.  In  case  of  heretics  and  schismatics 
an  iniiiistrsmts  he  denied  tliat  there  was  any  real  baptism,  since  no  one  outside  the 
ITo!y  Cat!>ulio  Church  had  the  ohiiraoCer  requisite  to  make  the  baptism  effective  to 
the  washliii^  away  of  sins,  even  though  their  professed  fnith  and  all  the  formuhis 
used  were  in  exact  harmouy  with  tlmse  of  tlie  Church.  This  arose  from  his  extreme 
iheory  of  t^e  unity  of  the  Churdi.     v.  Ep.  ad  Jf^gnum, 

*  For  authorities  v,  bk.  ii,  cliap.  iv,  where  tlie  growth  of  the  episcopate  is  traced. 
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the  apostles,  the  disciples,  were  a  part.  That  the  rite  was  to  have  a 
The  rite  had  a  deeper  significance  to  those  who  accepted  it  is  manifest, 
deeper  Import,  'j'liig  ^^g  Q^iy  i,^  accordance  with  a  law  holding  in 
the  entire  cycle  of  art  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  religion.  It  was 
to  be  no  mere  washing  by  water,  but  a  purification  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  by  fire.  The  decision  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XV,  29),  whereby  the  obligation  of  circumcision  was  no  longer  im- 
posed upon  the  Gentile  converts,  substituted  a  pleasant  for  a  painful 
initiatory  rite,  and  gave  to  baptism  a  foremost  place,  rather  than  a 
secondary,  as  under  the  Jewish  economy;  but  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  that,  during  the  apostolic  period,  the  mere  mode  of 
administration  underwent  any  change.  The  customary  mode  was 
Immersion  tbe  used  by  the  apostles  in  the  baptism  of  the  first  converts. 
amo*ng"  the  "^^^y  ^®^®  familiar  with  the  baptism  of  John's  disciples 
jewH.  and  of  the  Jewish  proselytes.    This  was  ordinarily  by  dip- 

ping or  immersion.  This  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  the  words  used  in  describing  the  rite,  but  the  earliest  testi- 
mony of  the  documents  which  have  been  preserved  gives  preference  to 
this  mode.'  While,  however,  the  mode  of  the  Jewish  proselyte  bap- 
Jewiah  prose-  tism  is  generally  accepted,  the  date  of  its  institution  is 
lyte  baptism,  g^iill  in  question.  A  large  class  of  scholars  look  upon  il 
as  of  immemorial  antiquity,  while  others  find  little  evidence  that  Jew- 
ish proselyte  baptism  was  practised  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Titus,  after  the  possibility  of  special  6fferings  in  the  temple  had 
ceased.  The  chronology  is  difficult,  but  the  opinion"  that  proselyte 
baptism  among  the  Jews,  as  an  independent  rite  of  initiation,  could 
not  have  been  introduced  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  first  century  is 
entitled  to  much  respect.  But  that  it  was  before  practised  as  a 
token  of  purification,  if  not  as  an  initiatory  rite,  is  fully  estab- 
lished.' 

It  is  manifest  that  the  administration  by  the  apostles  involved 
Baptism  imme-  little  delay.  The  cases  of  baptism  recorded  in  the  Acts 
alter^^  dtoSi^  ^^  ^^®  Apostles,  both  in  the  earlier  and  later  sections, 
BioQ  of  faith,  indicate  that  the  rite  was  administered  to  the  converts 
near  the  time  and  place  of  their  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
No  evidence,  however,  is  furnished  from  the  record  that  Peter  hira- 

*  V.  Teaching  of  the  Tweloe  Apostles,  chap.  vii. 

'  «.  Leyrer:  article  "  Prosolyten,"  in  Herzog's  Cyclopadia^  2te  Aiisp;.  Plumptre  : 
SmWi's  Bible  Dictionary^  article  "  Proselytes/*  claims  that  tbe  rabbis  were  stimulated 
to  making  baptism  a  foremost  rite  of  initiation  by  the  great  success  of  Christianity 
among  tlie  Gentiles,  whose  only  initiatory  rite  was  baptism;  but  Leyrer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  formal  borrowing  of  Christian  usages  is  extremely  improbable. 

^  Among  others  v.  Rdersheim:  Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah.  Schurer:  Hilary 
of  the  Jewish  People,  vol.  ii,  pp.  319-324. 
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self  baptized  the  three  thousand  believers  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
This  may  have  been  done  by  different  apostles,  at  different  places, 
by  different  modes,  during  the  entire  day,*  or  on  subsequent  days.' 
The  terms  of  Scripture  describing  the  rite,  most  of  the  1^,^,^^^^  jjj^ 
figures  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  more  usual 
indicate  its  significance  (Rom.  vi,  4;  Col.  ii,  12,  et  a/.),  "**^®* 
tlie  explanations  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,*  the  comments  of 
the  foremost  Christian  fathers  for  the  first  six  centuries,  and  the  ex- 
press instructions  of  ecclesiastical  councils  indicate  that  immersion 
was  the  more  usual  mode  of  baptism.* 

Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  tlie  baptism  of  certain  persons  with  ready  and  available  means 
for  their  immediate  immei*sion,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul  (Acts  ix,  18), 
the  Philippian  jailer  (Acts  xvi,  33),  and  others.  These  facts  make 
it  highly  probable  that  a  degree  of  liberty  was  allowed  ^  measure  of 
in  tlie  mode  of  administration,  so  that  in  case  of  exigency  liberty  permit- 
asp'jriion  was  practiced.  This  antecedent  probability  *®^* 
has  now  been  changed  to  well-nigh  absolute  certainty  by  the  testi- 
mony of  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles."  This  invalua- 
bly document,  which  belongs  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
century,*  supplies  a  long-missing  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  and  Justin  Martyr,  «*TbeTeachiiii7 
respecting  the  rites,  polity,  and  life  of  the  Church.  It  of  the  Twelve." 
also  furnishes  valuable  aid  in  understanding  some  obscure  points  in 
tlie  writings  of  Clement,  Polycarp,  Barnabas,  and  Ignatius.  This 
writing  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  either  Syria  or  Egypt,  and 
to  have  been  prepared  as  a  sort  of  Church  manual,  as  well  as  a 
catechism,  for  Jewish  catechumens.*  In  connection  with  valuable 
teaching  respecting  Christian   life,  it  speaks  of  the  appropriate 

*  Zockler:  Apostelgeschichte^  Nordlingen,  1886,  8.  164 

*  Dollinjcer:  Op.  cit.^  vol.  ii,  p.  160.  "It  is  not.  »ud  tlint  tlio  3,000  converts  of 
Pentecost  were  all  baptized  the  same  day,  but  only  tlmt  on  tliat  day  were  added 
a  000  souls  (Acts  ii,  41)." 

*  Cons.  Aposi,,  iib.  3,  c.  17. 

*  V.  Teriiillian :  de  Baptj  c  2.  Chry»ostom:  Bom.  40,  on  1  Cor.;  Bom.  26 j  on 
Jiilin  ili,  6.  Cyril:  Catech,^  17,  8.  Ambrosius:  de  Sacram.,  I.  2,  c.  6.  Coun.  Toledo: 
4,  can.  6,  and  many  otiier  testimonies. 

,^  .Sabuticr :  La  Didache^  Paris,  1885,  places  the  composition  after  A.  D.  50, 
Bryeiiiiios,  Harnack,  and  others  place  it  between  A.  D.  120  and  A.  D.  165. 
Lecliler,  Funk,  Z:ihn,  and  others  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  production  of  the 
first  century.  Tl)e  English  and  American  critics  also  generally  place  it  in  the  first 
««ntury. 

•Lechler  holds  that  this  is  true  only  of  tlie  second  part.  Funk:  Doctrina  DuO' 
derem  Apnsiolorum^  Tubingse,  1887,  "denies  the  Egyptian  and  maintains  the  Syrian 
or  Palestinian  origin." — Schaff, 
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preparation  for  baptism,  and  its  mode  of  admiDistration,  as 
follows: 

''Now  coneeming  baptism,  thus  baptize  ye:  having  first  attered 
Its  bapUsmai  ^^  these  things,  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
t«aciiinff.  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  living  water 

(tv  vdart  {cjvri).*  Bat  if  thou  hast  not  running  water,  baptize  into 
other  water  (el^  dXXo  vd«iif>),  and  it*  thou  canst  not  in  cold,  in  warm. 
And  if  thou  hast  neither,  pour  out  water  upon  the  head  thrice,  into 
the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  And  before  the  baptism 
let  the  baptizer  fast  and  the  baptized,  and  whatever  others  are  able; 
but  the  baptized  thoa  shalt  eommand  to  fast  for  one  or  two  days 
before."* 

This  document,  only  a  generation  removed  from  the  death  of  the 

apostles^  if  not  written  during  the  lifetime  of  some,  plainly  teaches 

a  degree  of  liberty  in  the  mode  of  the  administration  of  baptism. 

The  character  of  the  writing,  as  a  book  for  catechumens  of  Jewish 

origin,  would  certainly  exclude  the  supposition  that  this 

Conclusion.  ,.  ^       />  t         *  *•«  <•  • 

alternative  mode  of  baptism  was  of  the  nature  of  an  in* 
novation }  besides,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  at  the  time  of  its  writing 
there  were  still  living  in  Syria  or  Egypt  persons  who  were  entirely 
Monumenttti  familiar  with  the  apostolic  practice.  The  testimony  of  the 
testimony.  monuments  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  **  Teaching." 
The  chronology  of  the  earliest  frescos  has  been  elsewhere  examined.' 
Among  the  very  earliest  frescos  is  that  found  on  the  wall  in  the 
Tnsoo  from  CTj^t  of  Santa  Lucina,  in  the  catacomb  of  San  Calisto, 
Santa  Lucina.  Rome  (Fig.  126)/  The  lower  central  fresco  has  almost 
without  exception  been  regarded  as  a  representation  of  the  close  of 
the  baptism  of  Christ  as  described  in  Matt,  iii,  16.  A  nude  male 
Baptim  of  figure  is  stepping  from  the  water,  which  reaches  a  little 
chrtet.  above  the  knees.     A  man  clad  in  a  tunic  is  standing  on 

the  shore  and  extending  his  hand  in  helpfulness  toward  the  one 

'  Bryenuios  remarks  that  hSup  C«v  is  not  exclusively  funning  wat^r,  bat  that 
which  is  brouglit  fresh  from  riyers  and  springs,  where  iaearlieet  times  the  Christians 
were  wont  to  baptize. 

■  Uepl  Si  Tov  ^iTtitTfiaToc  ovtu  pavriaarf  Ttxvm  frAvra  irpoetir&irreCf  pairriaaxt  eif  rh 
bvofia  TOV  Harphq  koX  tov  tlcm  luu  tov  ayiov  HvehftaroQ  kv  vdaTi  (inrrt,  'Sav  Si  fiij  ixVi 
vSap  C«>v,  eig  iXh)  itSup  fidvTiaov  el  S>  ov  dvvaaai  h  iwxp9y  iv  Bepft^,  *£dv  Se  Oft^Ttpa 
f^  ^XV^j  iitX^ov  £tf  r^  Ki^d^v  Tplc  vStip  «c  ivofui  TlaTp6g  ml  Tiw  Koi  iyiov  Rvehfio- 
TOf,  lipo  Si  Toif  pavTiofiOToc  vpovj/arewidTu  6  pairriCuv  leoi  6  pamil^dfievoc  luu  d 
Ttvec  &XA01  SbvavToi'  luXehaeic  Si  vtfmevaai  tov  ^trnJ^Sfuvw  irp6  fu&c  ^  Sbo. — Jlsaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles^  chap.  vii. 

*t;.  pp.  29,  30,  97,98. 

^It  is  impossible  to  represent  in  photosraph  the  color  effects  in  the  fresca 
They  are  pronounced  in  the  original,  showing  by  the  green  the  water  boundary  Una 
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who  has  received  baptism.  Above  is  the  dove,  bearing  m  its  beak 
what  seems  to  be  an  olive  branch,  symbolizing  the  Holy  Ghosty 
who  attests  the  act.    There  is  no  suggestion  of  an  immersion)  bat 


FIff.  130^— Frewo  from  Santo 


Borne.   Bai»tlBmof  Cbrist. 


rather  of  aspersion  by  the  ministrant,  who  stands  upon  the  shore.' 

Other  interpretations  of  this  scene,  as  that  it  is  the  ^^  ,  . 

rescue  of  Peter  from  the  waves,  or  the  saving  of  the  touons  not  ten- 
hunted,  persecuted  saints  from  the  waters  of  affliction,*  •***•* 
seem  to  harmonize  only  a  portion  of  the  elements  of  the  fresco. 
The  interpretation  as  the  baptism  has  generally  been  accepted  by 
the  best  archaeologists. 

Fig.  127  is  the  representation  of  a  fresco  from  another  cubicu^ 
lum  of  the  crypt  of  Santa  Lucina.*  It  is  the  same  age  as  Fig.  126, 
and  the  subject  is  evidently  the  same.  The  attitude  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  two  frescos  is  very  similar.  The  symbolic  dove  has 
here  the  same  significance  as  in  the  other.  The  figure  leaving  the 
water  is  partially  draped,  while  in  Fig.  126  it  is  nude.  The  minis- 
trant  is  represented  with  the  added  pallium,  instead  of  rpn^  mterpra. 
the  simple  tunic,  as  in  Fig.  126.    The  subject  of  the  tanm. 

>«.  de  Rossi:  Rom,  Setter,  i.  vlib.  3.  c.  3.  Schoke:  Die  KaMmbm^  sb.  3i:i, 
914  Roller:  Les  Cataeombet  de  Rome,  Tom.  i,  p.  9*1,  Kniiis:  JUai'Em^yklojKedfe^ 
Freiburg,  1886,  art.  **Taufe." 

•Martigny:  Did.,  art  "Pierre." 

'  GMrmcei :  Storia,  etc..  i,  Teorica,  203. 

^The  construction,  history,  chronology,  and  frescos  of  this  crypt  have  been 
studied  with  great  thoroughness  by  tlie  brothers  de  Rossi,  and  admirably  described 
in  their  monumental  work,  Bom,  Sotter, 
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fresco  can  hardly  be  questioned.'  The  scene  can  only  by  an  un- 
warrantable stretch  of  the  imagination  be  regarded  as  the  last  stage 
of  an  immersion.     The  simpler  and  more  obvious  act  is  that  of  an 


FUr.  127.~A  baptism  of  Cbrlfit.    From  the  crypt  of  Santa  Ludna,  Rome. 

aspersion,  since  there  is  no  suggestion  whatever  that  the  ministrant 
has  before  been  standing  in  the  water. 

Fig.  128  is  the  representation  of  a  fresco  from  the  cemetery  of 
San  Pretestato,  Rome.  This  is  believed  by  the  highest  authorities  to 
Dosed  b  belong  to  the  second  century.  The  three  figures  have 
ttsm  from  San  been  interpreted  differently.  Those  who  see  in  it  a  bap- 
Pretestato.  ^^^^  ^£  Christ  regard  the  sprays  around  the  head  of  the 
right  hand  figure  as  representing  the  water  used  in  sprinkling;  John 
and  the  other  figure  as  representative  of  the  people,  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  presence  of  the  dove  seems  also  to  suggest 
g-e-t-  1^  *  baptismal  scene.*  Garrucci  also  regards  the  green 
tismbyBprink-  band  around  the  head  of  the  Saviour  as  analogous  to 
"°^'  that  in  Fig.  120.     De  Rossi  and  others  look  upon  the 

picture  as  representing  the  crowning  of  Christ  with  thorns.*    Against 
this  view  Garrucci  strongly  urges  the  fact  of  the  general  absence 

'  V.  Roller :   Op.  ctt,  Tom.  i,  pp.  95,  «cg.,  pi.  xvii. 

•».  Perret:  t.  i,  pi.  Ixxx.  Garrucci:  Op.  ciL,  i,  p.  36S;  li,  46 ;  Op.  dt,  t  i,  pp.  101, 
seq.^  pi.  xviii. 

*v,  BuU.  Arch.  erisLy  1872.  Also  Strzygowaki :  Ikoryographie  der  Tburfe  Chfiaii^  Miin- 
Chen,  1886,  Taf.  i,  un.  4,  5. 
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of  representations  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  passion  in  early  Chris- 
tian art,  as  well  as  the  presence  in  the  fresco  of  the  water  and  the 


Fig.  ];«.— Supposed  baptism.    Ftimoo  from  San  Pretestato,  Rome. 


dove.     The  subject  of  this  early  fresco  is  regarded  as  questionable; 
its  evidential  value  is  not,  therefore,  of  the  first  order. 

Competent  authorities  have  referred  the  fresco  (Fig.  129)  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  second,  or  early  part  of  the  third  cen-  ij^p^^^^  ^^^ 
tury.     It  is  part  of  the  decorations  in  one  of  the  "  cham-  san  caiisto. 


wig.  1S9.— A  baptlMD.    From  San  Callsto,  Rome. 

bers  of  the  sacraments,''  in  the  catacomb  of  San  Calisto.     A  boy, 
standing  in  water  reaching  a  little  more  than  half  way  to  the  knees, 
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is  receiving  baptism  from  a  man  who  is  standing  upon  the  shore. 
The  water  is  broken  into  spray,  indicating  a  pouring  or  sprinkling.' 
Fig.  130  is  from  a  fresco  found  in  another  of  the  chambers  of  the 
Another  from  same  catacomb,  and  is  plainly  contemporary  with  Fig. 
uiesame.  i29.     The  position  of  the  figures  is  quite  similar.     In 

Fig.  130  the  boy  stands  in  water  hardly  more  than  ankle  deep,  while 
the  ministrant,  clad  in  the  toga  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  roll,  the 


Fin.  I'^iT,— A  baptism.     Frotn  Siiit  OilHt^i,  Honin. 


usual  sign  of  authoritative  teaching,  stands  upon  the  shore,  and 
places  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate  in  the  act  of  bap- 
tism. 

Respecting  the  age  of  Figs.  126,  127,  128,  129,  and  130  there  is 
,^^  scarcely  any  diversity  of  opinion  among  competent  au- 

stentineinori-  thorities.  All  are  certainly  of  pre-Gonstantine  origin, 
^^'  Figs.  126,  127,  129,  and  130  reaching  back,  in  all  proba- 

bility, to  the  second  century.  As  to  the  interpretation  of  Nos.  126, 
127,  129,  and  130,  very  general  agreement  is  found  among  the  best 
archaeologists.     They  are  baptismal  scenes. 

In  the  post-Constantine  period  more  frequent  representations  of 

'  It  Is  to  \)e  regretted  thai  the  plate  does  not  reproduce  these  sprays,  which  are 
very  manifest  in  the  fresco,  v.  de  Rossi:  Rom,  Sotfer,^  T.  ii,  p.  333.  Roller:  Les 
Caiacombes  de  Rome,  T.  i,  p.  131. 
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the  baptismal  rite  are  preserved,  and  they  are  wrought  out  in  much 
greater  detail  The  erection  of  distinct  baptisteries  po-*. const*  - 
gave  occasion  for  their  ornamentation  with  frescos  and  tine  portrait- 
mosaics,  some  of  which  were  elaborate  and  beautiful.  ""^  ™°'*  '*^' 
Also  the  rite  is  found  depicted  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus 
{v.  Plate  II)  in  symbolic  form  (v.  Plate  II'),  where  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
baptismal  waters  are  represented  as  flowing  from  the  gua  of  Junius 
uplifted  foot  of  one  lamb  upon  the  head  of  another,  ®*""*- 
while  rays  stream  down  from  the  beak  of  the  symbolic  dove/ 

A  fragment  of  a  glass  cup,  found  on  the  Esquiline,  Rome,  in  1876, 
also  contains  the  representation  of  a  baptism.*     It  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.    Fig.   pereiononKioss 
131  is  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  original.     The  scene  is  ^"'*' 
an  interesting  one.     A  young  girl.  Alba  (possibly  Albana),  is  the 


Fig.  181.— Fragment  oi  a  glass  cup,  Rome.    A  Ixtptlsm. 


central  figure.  She  is  clad  in  the  white  robe  usually  worn  on  the 
day  of  baptism.  The  priest,  Mirax,  whose  head  is  en- 
circled by  the  simple  nimbus,  extends  the  hand  in  the 
manner  of  address,  while  the  hand  of  a  person  not  represented  on 
the  fragment,  probably  the  sponsor,  is  laid  upon  the  head  of  the 
candidate.  The  chief  significance  of  the  scene  for  our  purpose  is  in 
the  water  flowing  from  an  inverted  urn,  and  the  descent  of  the  dove, 
bearing  in  its  beak  the  olive  branch.  The  representation  of  baptism 
by  aspersion  is  evident. 

'  V.  Plate  TI",  in  the  spandrel  between  **  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  "  and  "  Christ's 
triumphal  entry." 

•v.  de  Rossi:  Bull  Arch,  OrisL,  1876,  Fasc.  i,  T.  i.  Garruoci:  Storia,  etc, 
T.  cccclxlv. 
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Several  mosaics  and  frescos  of  a  somewhat  later  date  represent 
the  baptism  of  Christ  in  an  almost  purely  realistic  manner,  and  gen- 
erally the  manifest  mode  is  aspersion.  One  of  the  best  preserved 
Mosaic  repre-  ^^^  most  interesting  is  found  in  San  Giovanni  in 
gentation.  fonte,  Ravenna  (Fig.  132).*  The  mosaics  were  orig- 
inally executed  A.  D.  449-462.  While  they  have  probably  suf- 
fered restoration  in  certain  parts,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
original  design  has  been  departed  from.      The  baptismal  scen^ 


Fig.  las.— Baptism  of  Cbrlst.    Mosaic  from  San  Gioranol  In  fonte,  RaTenna. 

is  found  in  the  crown  of  the  dome.  Christ  stands  in  the  Jor- 
„     ,,         ,  dan,  whose  waters  reach  to  about  the  middle  of  the 

Baptism  of  ' 

Ghristbypoar-  body,  while  John,  standing  on  the  land,  and  holding  in 
^'**'  his  left  hand  a  jewelled  cross,  is  pouring  water  upon 

the  head  of  Christ  from  a  shell  held  in  the  Baptist's  right  hand. 
The  symbolic  dove,  descending  directly  upon  the  head  of  Jesus, 
completes  the  baptismal  representation.  The  Jordan,  lORD,  sym- 
bolized by  a  river-god  bearing  a  reed,  introduces  into  the  scene  a 
heathen  element. 

1  v.  Quant:  Die  aU-chrisUichen  Bauswerke  von  Ravenna^  Berlin,  1842,  88.  4,  5,  and 
Taf.  i.  Richter:  Mosaiken  van  Rawvma,  Wien,  1878.  Garruccl:  Op.  dL,  Tom,  ir, 
tar.  ccxxn  and  cczxyii,  pp.  34-36. 
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A  verj  similar  mosaic  representation,  from  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  sixth  century,  is  preserved  in  Santa  Maria  in  Cos-  ADother  mosa- 
medin,  Ravenna  (Fig.  133).     The  appearance  of  Christ  ^ 
is  more  youthful,  the  river-god  symbolizing  the  Jordan  is  more 


FIff.  188.— Baptism  of  ChrlflL  Moflalc  from  Santa  Maila  In  Gotmedln,  BaTenna. 

Striking,  and  the  rough  garment  of  camel's  hair  worn  by  the  Bap- 
tist is  clearly  shown. 


fig.  184.— A  baptism.    nx>m  a  freseo  In  Santa  Pudenzlana,  Rome. 

Fig.  134  is  from  a  picture  found  in  Santa  Pudenziana,  Rome. 
Here  the  complete  act  of  baptism  is  depicted.     The  font,  too  small 
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for  immersion,  contains  two  nude  figures,  upon  the  head  of  one  of 

.  ^ .        whom  the  ministrant  lays  the  hand.      Behind  him  is 

A  freaco  from  ^^  . .       -    ,      - 

Santa  Pudenzi-  the  sponsor,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  font  are  atten- 

*"*•  dants  bearing  appropriate  garments  for  covering  the 

candidates  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony.  The  suggestion  here  is 
certainly  that  of  sprinkling  or  pouring. 

The  fresco.  Fig.  135,  is  from  the  cemetery  of  San  Ponziano,  Rome; 
From  San  Pon-  i*  is  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.*  Here  the  bap- 
'**'***•  tismal  scene  is  repeated  as  to  mode,  and  very  similar  in 

spirit  to  the  mosaics  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  already  de- 
scribed. Christ  here  stands  in  water  reaching  about  to  the  waist. 
The  Baptist^  clad  in  his  rough  garment  of  camel's  hair,  places  the 


Fig.  13S.-  -A  baptism  of  Christ.    From  a  fresco  in  San  Ponziano,  Rome. 


right  hand  on  the  head  of  Jesus  in  the  performance  of  the  rite, 
Baptism  by  as-  while  the  ratifying  of  the  act  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
pereion.  here,  as  usual,  symbolized  by  the  descending  dove.     On 

the  opposite  bank,  in  the  background,  an  angel,  descending  from 
the  clouds,  bears  a  basin  and  the  clothing  for  the  Saviour,  while  in 
the  foreground  the  hart  seeks  the  refreshing  waters. 

Other  representations  of  baptism,  extending  from  the  fourth  to 
Uniformity  of  ^®  tenth  century,  found  upon  a  great  variety  of  objects 
art  testimony,  and  in  various  relations,  substantially  agi*ee  with  those 
aheady  given.*     It  is  most  noteworthy  that  from  the  second  to  the 

1  We  liave  g^ven  two  representations  of  baptisms,  which  lie  outside  the  period  to 
which  our  examinations  have  been  more  specially  confined,  in  order  to  show  the 
persistence  of  the  art  representations  of  this  rite  as  aspersion  or  sprinkling. 

'  For  a  complete  representation  and  description  of  these  v.  Strzjgowski :  Ihono^ra- 
phit  der  Tau/e  Christie  Miinclien,  1885. 
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ninth  century  there  is  found  scarcely  one  pictorial  representation  of 
baptism  by  immersion;  but  the  suggestion  is  almost  uniformly 
either  of  sprinkling  or  pouring.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
monumental  evidence  is  invaluable  because  of  its  unconscious  char- 
acter (v.  p.  21),  and  also  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  archaic  document,  "The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve," 
is  a  complete  commentary  on  the  art  monuments,  and,  contrariwise, 
that  the  monuments  are  a  continuous  illusti-ation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  "  Teaching,"  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  while  immer- 
sion was  the  usual  mode  of  administering  baptism  from  the  first  to 
the  twelfth  century,  there  was  very  early  a  large  meas-  Liberty  of 
ure  of  Christian  liberty  allowed  in  the  Church,  by  which  ™«*«- 
the  mode  of  baptism  could  be  readily  adjusted  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. To  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  the  combined  testi- 
mony of  the  "  Teaching,"  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church  fathers 
and  the  councils,  and  of  the  uniform  art  representations.' 

That  baptism  by  sprinkling  or  aspersion  was  practised  in  case  of 
the  sick  and  the  infirm  is  generally  conceded.  This  seems  to  be  a 
further  indication  of  a  degree  of  freedom  in  the  mode. 
This  clinical  baptism  was  not  regarded  with  favor  by  a  °  ®  "* 
large  portion  of  the  Church;  in  some  instances  its  validity  was 
seriously  questioned.  Yet  the  high-church  Cyprian,  by  whom  the 
preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  of  apostolic  traditions 
was  regarded  of  utmost  importance,  clearly  decided  in  a  test  case  for 
the  validity  of  clinic  baptism:  "I  think  the  divine  benefits  can  in  no 
respect  be  mutilated  and  weakened;  nor  can  any  thing  less  occur  in 
that  case,  where,  with  full  and  entire  faith  both  of  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver, is  accepted  what  is  drawn  from  the  divine  gifts.  For  in  the 
sacraments  of  salvation  the  contagion  of  sins  is  not  in  such  wise 
washed  away,  as  the  filth  of  the  skin  and  of  the  body  is  cyprian'sopin- 
washed  away  in  the  carnal  and  ordinary,"  etc.  .  .  .  "In  *°°* 
the  sacraments  of  salvation,  when  necessity  compels,  and  God  be- 
stows his  mercy,  the  divine  methods  confer  the  whole  benefit  on 
believers;  nor  ought  it  to  trouble  any  one  that  sick  people  seem  to 
be  sprinkled  or  aifused,  when  they  obtain  the  Lord's  grace,"  etc. 
..."  Whence  it  appeara  that  the  sprinkling  also  of  water  prevails 
equally  with  the  washing  of  salvation,"  etc.* 

'  The  argument  from  monnmentfil  eviilence  was  presented  by  the  author  of  tliis 
hand-book  in  a  series  of  leciuroa  on  "Monumental  Theology,"  given  before  tiie 
School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University  in  the  winter  of  1870-71.  For  a  very 
able  and  interesting  statement  of  the  bearing  of  the  argument  upon  the  question  of 
Christian  union  and  missionary  effort,  v.  Prof.  Egbert  G.  dmyih,  in  Andover  Review 
April  and  May,  1884.  •  Ep.  76  (79)  ad  Magnum,  c  12.    v,  also  cc.  13-17. 
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From  the  question  of  Magnus,  as  well  as  from  the  answer  of 
Cyprian,  it  is  plain  that  clinic  baptism  was  not  generally  regarded 
with  favor  by  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Neverthe- 
less, the  opposition  to  it  did  not  appear  to  come  so  much  from  a  db- 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  mode  itself  as  from  the  doubt  enter- 
tained  with  respect  to  the  soundness  of  the  faith  of  the 
not  eDoour-  recipient,  since  the  delay  of  baptism  till  the  time  of 
■**  •  infirmity  or  of  threatened  death  seemed  to  imply  a  con- 

tempt for  the  ordinance  and  a  neglect  of  the  duties  which  its 
acceptance  imposed.  For  Cyprian  clearly  aftirms  that  the 
mode  is  of  little  importance,  provided  the  faith  of  the  recipient 
Tbe  mode  not  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ministrant  is  genuine.*  This,  and  not  the 
objecuoaabia.  simple  mode,  is  the  reason  why  the  person  receiving 
clinical  baptism  was  generally  ineligible  to  the  clerical  office.  The 
suspicion  of  dishonesty  and  the  disqualification  could  be  removed 
only  by  an  unwonted  proof  of  zeal  and  devotion.* 

This  liberty  respecting  the  mode  of  administration  becomes 
more  manifest  as  missionary  enterprise  planted  churches  in  regions 
remote  from  the  countries  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  the  rigors  of  the  climate  made  trine  immersion  at 
itted  b  ^™^®  perilous  or  impracticable.  Hence  baptism  by  as- 
tbe  Celtic  persion  is  made  alternative  with  trine  immeraion  in  the 
^""*'  earliest  extant  Irish  baptismal  office.*     While  the  Greek 

Church  adhered  to  trine  immersion  with  great  tenacity,  and  to-day 
Also  b  coDti  P''*^^^^®^  ^^^^  mode  in  all  its  chief  churches,  the  Coptic 
and  other  and  Armenian  Churches  have  recognised  the  validity  of 
churcbes.  trine  aspersion  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history.* 

The  Syriac  churches  of  the  seventh  century  also  admitted  the  pro- 
priety of  infant  baptism  and  the  validity  of  aspersion/ 

§  6.    Timet  and  Places  of  Baptitm, 
In  the  apostolic  Church  the  time  and  place  of  baptism  were  mat- 
Apoetoiic  «»■  ters  of  indiiference.     In  accordance  with  the  general 
^™-  methods  of  missionary  propagandism,  the  circumstances 

and  the  proprieties  of  the  various  occasions  determined.  As  else- 
where stated,  the  time  seems  to  have  been  almost  immediately  on 
the  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messias.     This  liberty  con- 

*  Kp.  ad  Magnum,  ec.  U,  12,  13. 

'  TliiR  is  seen  in  the  deciRionfl  of  the  OMincil  of  Neo-Ctesarea,  Can.  12. 
»  Wiirren:   The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  ike  CvUic  Church,  Oxford,  1881,  p.  65. 

*  V.  Butler :   Op.  cit,  vol.  ii,  p.  264,  265. 

*v.  Kajser:    Die  Canowts  Jacob  von  EdesAa,  Leipzig,  1887,    Queatioii  aod   An- 
swer 31.    V.  Presbyterian  Beview,  January,  1888,  pp.  150,  151. 
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tinned  into  the  second  century,'  and  was,  indeed,  never  wholly 
lost.' 

The  opinion  entei-tained  by  many  early  Christian  fathers  relative  to 
the  magical  power  of  the  water  in  baptism,  as  well  as  Beuons  of  de- 
the  doctrine  that  baptism  purged  away  the  sins  of  the  ^^' 
past,  but  did  not  avail  for  future  offences,  caused  many  to  delay 
their  baptism  as  long  as  possible.  In  case  of  great  offenders  this 
was  sometimes  done  upon  the  advice  of  the  Church.  But  this  delay 
was  often  the  occasion  of  administering  severe  rebukes  to  those  who 
were  influenced  by  selfish  considerations  to  continue  in  sin,  or  neg- 
lected the  ordinance  through  carelessness  or  indifference. 

There  was  no  fixed  and  dnalterable  time  for  performing  the  rite. 
In  cases  of  peril  neither  place,  time,  mode,  nor  ministrant  was  abso- 
lutely prescribed;  the  general  belief  that  baptism  was  essential  to 
solvation  allowed  nothing  to  prevent  its  administration.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Church  was  accustomed  to  appoint  stated  times  when  bap- 
tism would  be  administered  to  those  who  had  been  prepared  by 
careful  preliminaiy  instruction.  The  times  considered  Favourite  times 
most  appropriate  and  sacred  were  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  ^^^  baptism. 
Epiphany.  From  the  second  century  these  were  observed  as  fit  seasons 
by  the  Eastern  and  Western  as  well  as  the  Coptic  churches.'  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  martyrs  became  objects  of  peculiar  veneration, 
and  the  anniversaries  of  their  martyrdom  were  observed  with  special 
care,  these  were  favourite  times  for  the  administration  of  baptism. 

Nevertheless,  these  seasons  were  not  absolutely  obligatory,  since 
Tertullian  says,  "Every  day  is  the  Lord's  day;  every  j^    reasonable 
hour  and  every  time  is  appropriate  for  baptism,  if  men  Uberty. 
are  fit  and  prepared  for  it.     All  places,  too,  are  equally  available."  * 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  of  freedom  baptism  was  some- 
times administered  in  private  houses,  and  doubtless,  in  „      ., 

'^  .  Sometimes  ad- 

times  of  persecution,  the  chapels  in  the  catacombs  of  ministered   in 

Rome  were  likewise  used  for  this  purpose.     The  monu-  ^^^^  houses, 
mental  evidence  of  this  practice  is  entirely  conclusive.     The  private 

'  t;.  The  Thaching  of  the  Twelve^  chap.  711. 

*  Baptism  in  a  private  house  was  first  inhibited  by  condliarj  action  in  the  aixth 
century,     v.  Hefele:   ConcUiengeschichte,  Bd.  ii,  8.  698. 

*  Nurocrous  psissagea  in  tlie  writings  of  Tertullian,  Greffory  Nazianzen,  Jerome. 
Clinsostom.  etc.,  as  well  as  the  "ConHiitutiona"  and  concillary  canons,  attest  this 
practice.  Tertuliinn :  de  Coron,  Milit.y  c.  3,  says  that  the  whole  fifty  days  between 
Raster  nnd  Pentecost  were  kept  as  a  continuous  festival,  during  whicli  baptisms 
wore  more  freqiient.  v.  Butler:  The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt,  Oxrord,  1884. 
'*  From  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  day  the  season  most  commended  for 
baptism  is  the  feast  of  Epipliany."    Yol.  ii,  pp.  262,  263. 

^  de  BapL^  c.  4. 
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oratory,  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,^ 
whose  walls  were  decorated  with  the  symbols  of  baptism,  was 
probably  used  to  baptize  the  membera  of  the  household.  Likewise 
there  are  several  instances  of  chapels  and  fonts  in  the  catacombs. 
After  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  state,  baptism,  like 
other  Church  sacraments,  was  celebrated  with  greater 
pomp  and  ceremony.  Separate  buildings  (baptisteries) 
were  erected,  in  which  conveniences  were  provided  for  the  observance 
of  a  more  carefully  prescribed  ritual.  They 
constitute  an  interesting  class  of  architectural 
forms  which  have  survived  from  the  fourth, 
fif tls,  and  sixth  centuries,  and  furnish  valuable 
suj^fgi  stions  relative  to  the  state  of  art  during 
this  period  {v.  pp.  222-224).  Their  arrange- 
nitmt,  the  position  and  relation  of  the  font,  the 
f it\Hcos  and  mosaics,  give  hints  respecting  the 
rktf  of  baptism,  and  the  importance  attaching 
to  tliu  accompanying  ceremonies.  These  bap- 
ti«tL*nes»  oIkoi  tw  PanTiarfjpiov^Mere  sometimes 
c»f  i'OTistiderable  dimensions,  to  accommodate  the 
thoii^Mnds  seeking  baptism  on  the  great  feast 
days  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  the 
large  towns,  and  were  occasionally 
used  as  the  places  of  assembly  of  the 
councils.  They  belong  to  the  regular 
central  style  of  architecture,  having 
Fig.  136.— A  baptistery.  From  asarcopha-   their  Outline  circular  or  polygonal. 

^^     ™®'  Fig.  136  is  from  the  representation 

of  a  baptistery  sculptured  on  a  sarcophagus  at  Rome.*     It  is  circu- 
Exampif«of  lar  in  outline,  covered 
baptteteries.   ^.j^h  ^  fl^t  dome,  sur- 
mounted by  the  favourite  Con- 
stantinian  monogram,  ^. 

Fig.  137  is  the  groundplan  and 
connected  arcade  of  a  baptistery 
at  DeYr-Seta  in  Central  Syria, 
described  by  de  Vogtl6.*  It  is 
hexagonal,  the  central  dome 
resting  upon  six  columns  which 
surround  the  font  itself.  This 
was  the  usual  form  of  the  baptisteries  in  the  Orient. 

*  V.  BulleUino  di  Arch.  crisL,  1876.  *  Oarrucci:  Storia^  etc.,  t  cccxxiiL 

•  de  Vogiie :  Syrie  Centraie^  pi.  cxviL 


Flff.  187.— Groundplaa  of  a  bapttsterj  at  Dekr- 
Seta,  Central  Syria. 
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Pig.   138   is  a  vertical   section  of  the   noted  baptistery  of  St. 
John  in    Lateran,   Rome.      Only    the    central   portion,   which    is 
covered  by  the  dome,  is  here  given,  in  order  to  show  san  Giovanni 
the  position  of  the  font  and  to  illustrate  the  rich  and  tnLatenmo. 
suggestive  mosaic  decoration  which  is   frequently  found  in   this 


rifr.  188.— Vertical  section  of  the  central  portion  of  tbe  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  In  Lateran, 

Rome. 

class  of  buildings.     The  central  mosaic  of  the  first  zone  represents 
a  baptismal  scene,  in  which  the  same  mode  of  administration  is 
suggested  as  in  the  monuments  which  have  already  been  described 
(v,  pp.  404-406). 
Fig.  139  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  baptistery  of  Albegna,'  Italy. 

'  V.  Dehio  u.  Bezold:  Op.  ciV.,  taf.  3,  Figs.  5,  & 
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It  is  probably  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  It  g^ves  the 
Baptistery  of  arrangement  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  font,  and  of 
Aibegna.  i\^q  chapels  which  are  contained  in  the  space  covered 

by  the  lean-to  roof.     This  and  Fig.  138  are  octagonal  in  ground- 


Fiff.  189.— Vertical  sectloD  of  the  baptistery  In  Albegna.  Italy. 

plan.  Both  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  adjacent  parts  were 
added  to  the  original  baptistery,  until  an  imposing  structure,  con- 
venient for  purposes  of  assembly  and  worship,  was  the  result. 

§  7.  Immediate  Preliminaries  to  Baptism, 

Prior  to  the  administration  of  the  rite  the  candidates  were  re- 

Profession    of  quired  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  to  profess 

faith  required,  faith  in  a  prescribed  creed,  and  to  promise  to  live  in 

obedience  to  Christ  and  his  precepts.     The  form  and  content  of  the 

creed  varied  from  the  simple  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  risen 

Messiah,  to  the  more  lengthy  and  imposing  creeds  formulated  from 

time  to  time  by  the  Church.'     The  promise  of  obedience  to  the 

Church  was  often  made  three  times.     In  the  turning  toward  the 

west,  as  the  place  of  darkness,  when  solemn  renunciation 
RenuDOlatlon  '  *^  '        , 

of  the  devil  aDd  of  Satan  was  made,  m  the  turning  to  the  east,  as  the 
bis  works.  gource  of  light,  when  promise  of  obedience  was  enjoined, 
and  in  the  triple  renunciation,  promise,  and  confession  of  faith,  there 

'  V,  Const  Apostol.,  1.  vii,  c  41. 
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is  noticed  a  Bystem  of  significant  symbolism,  which  was  early  intro- 
duced into  ecclesiastical  art  (v,  book  i,  chap.  iii). 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  sponsorship  was 
recognised  as  an  important,  if  not  a  necessary,  accompani- 
ment of  baptism.  Its  origin  is  not  known.  It  probably 
arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  peculiar  peril  to  which  the  Church 
was  exposed,  whereby  the  children  would  be  left  in  orphanage,  4)r 
adults  be  liable  to  lapse  into  paganism.  In  either  case  the  8ponsoi*s 
were  regarded  as  sureties:  in  case  of  children  for  their  care  and  re- 
ligious training,  in  case  of  adults  for  their  sound  conversion  aud 
genuine  Christian  character  at  the  time  of  their  presentation  for 
baptism.'  The  caution  used  by  the  early  Church  in  the  Philosophy  of 
choice  of  sponsors  clearly  reveals  the  nature  of  this  re-  sponaorewp. 
lation;  it  was  that  of  a  guarantor  of  the  moral  life  of  those  about  to 
be  baptized.  Hence,  when  parents  were  permitted  to  be  sponsors 
for  their  children  it  was  not  because  of  this  natural  relationship, 
but  rather  that  they  might  afford  guarantees  for  their  moral  and 
spiritual  character.  In  nearly  all  the  earlier  expositions  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  sponsorship  there  is  a  positive  denial  that  regeneration  of 
the  child  is  effected  by  the  faith  of  either  the  sponsor  Tbefaitboftne 
or  the  ministrant.*  Nevertheless,  it  was  held  by  Au-  sponsor  not 
gustine  that  the  faith  of  the  sponsors  may  inui'e  to  the  *^*^"°*- 
advantage  of  the  child,  by  stimulating  to  greater  fidelity  in  educa- 
tion and  watchcare;*  "the  promises  of  the  sponsors  were  under- 
stood to  be  made  not  in  their  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
baptized,  and  that  the  latter  became  subsequently  responsible.'' 

§  8.  Accompanying  Ceremonies. 
Early  baptism  was  probably  by  trine  immersion,  pouring,  or 
sprinkling  of  the  nude  figure.     The   Teaching  of  the  ,^^  i»pti8m 
Twelve  contains  the  oldest  distinct  precept  as  to  trine  of   the   nude 
baptism  :  "  But  if  thou  hast  neither,  pour  water  upon  "^""'' 
the  head  thrice,  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit."*    By  the  close  of  the  second  century  this  was  the  common 
practice.     "  We  dip  not  once,  but  three  times,  at  the       Tvntunian*s 
naming  of  every  person  of  the  Trinity."  *     With  this       testiinony. 
statement  of  Tertullian  the  teachings  of  Basil  and  Jerome  are  in 
exact  accord.     So  also  Ambrose  is  minute  in  his  descrip-  AmbroBe*8  ao- 
tion  of  the  nte.     "  Thou  wast  asked.  Dost  thou  believe  «*"*• 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty  ?     And  thou  repliedst,  I  believe,  and 

>  Const  ApMt.,  I.  yiii.  c.  32.  '  Anprustine:  Sp.  ad  Bom/,,  98. 

*v.  de  Baptismoi  c  Donatiat  iv^,  31 ;  de  Lib,  Arbitr.,  iii,  23. 

*  V.  dm  p.  yii.  *  TertulUan:    eont  /Voae:,  a  26. 
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wast  dipped,  that  Ib,  buried.  A  second  demand  was  made,  Dost  thou 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  in  his  cross  ?  Thou  answeredst 
again,  I  believe,  and  wast  dipped.  Thereupon  thou  wast  buried 
with  Christ.  For  he  that  is  buried  with  Christ  rises  again  with 
Christ.  A  third  time  thou  wast  asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  And  thy  answer  was,  I  believe.  Then  thou  wast 
dipped  a  third  time,  that  thy  triple  confession  might  absolve  thee 
from  the  various  offences  of  thy  former  life." ' 

Different  reasons  for  this  practice  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Various  ex  uw  ^^®  Christian  fathers.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  others, 
nations  of  the  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  say  that  it  repre- 
practice.  sents  Christ's  three  days'  burial,  and  his  resurrection  on 

the  third  day.  Others  explain  it  as  symbolic  of  our  faith  in  the 
Trinity,  into  whose  name  we  are  baptized.  Augustine*  unites 
these  reasons,  in  that  by  trine  immersion  the  Trinity  is  symbolized, 
as  well  as  the  Lord's  burial,  and  resurrection  on  the  third  day. 

Most  of  the  Christian  fathers  from  Tertullian  taught  that  this 
method  of  baptism  was  instituted  by  the  apostles.  The  "  Apostolic 
Canons  "  regard  it  as  of  imperative  obligation,  and  order  the  deposi- 
tion of  any  bishop  or  presbyter  who  shall  administer  the  rite  in  any 
other  way.'  The  Arians  in  Spam  continued  this  practice.  To 
ofth  P^o^^st  against  this  heretical  sect  the  orthodox  party 
Arians  on  tbe  was  led  to  abandon  trine  immersion;  and  the  fourth 
practice.  Council  of  Toledo  (A.  D.  633)  decreed*  that  a  single 

immersion  should  be  regarded  as  valid  baptism.  It  was  led  to  this 
decision  by  the  advice  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  held  that  both 
ways  were  "just  and  unblamable  in  themselves;  nevertheless,  to 
avoid  a  seeming  approval  of  the  Arian  heresy,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  drop  trine,  and  practise  single  immersion."  * 

As  further  accompaniments  of  baptism  must  be  noted  unction, 
which  was  performed  by  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  anointing  of  the  body 
of  the  baptized  person  after  leaving  the  water,  called 
the  unction  of  chrism,  was  of  early  institution. .  It  is 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  as  usual  in  his  day.  At  a  later  period  the 
practice  of  anointing  the  body  before  baptism  was  introduced,*  and 
forms  of  consecration  of  the  oil  were  prescribed.  Various  interpre- 
tations of  the  significance  of  these  two  unctions  are  met  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers.     In  the  Constitutions  is  found  the  injunc- 

'  De  Sacram.,  lib.  2,  c.  7,  as  quoted  hj  Bingliam :  Antiquities,  etc..  bk.  xi,  chap.  xi. 

•  De  ConaecrcU.,  Dist.  4,  c.  78. 

»  V.  Canona  49,  60.  *  Can.  6.  •  Lib.  i,  Ep.  41. 

*  0.  Ambrose:  De  SaeramenUe^  1.  i,  c  2.     Cowtit  Apoat^  1.  7,  c.  42. 
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tion:  "Thou  shalt  first  of  all  anoint  hiin  with  the  holy  oil,  and  then 
baptize  him  with  water,  and  afterward  sign  him  with  the  ointment; 
that  the  anointing  with  the  oil  may  be  the  participation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  water  may  be  the  symbol  of  death,  and  the 
signing  with  ointment  may  be  the  seal  of  the  compact  made  with 
God,"  *  etc.     • 

The  imposition  of  hands  was  to  symbolize  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  was  used  in  confirmation,  which  gener-  imposition  of 
ally  was  an  accompaniment  of  baptism,  and  completed  *»»Mto- 
the  admission  of  the  candidate  to  the  Church  and  to  a  participation 
in  the  holy  eucharist.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  used  by  gi^n  of  the 
the  early  Christians  in  the  most  common  affairs  of  life.  ^"^• 
It  was  the  symbol  of  conquering  power,  by  which  Satan  and  all  the 
angels  of  darkness  were  driven  out  and  finally  subdued;  its  rich 
and  varied  symbolism  in  connection  with  the  rite  of  baptism  is 
the  theme  of  many  noble  passages  in  early  Christian  literature.  ■ 

^  Const.  Apost.^  lib.  7,  c.  22,  quoted  by  Binj^ham :   Op.  ciL^  bk.  zi,  chap,  ix,  sec.  3. 
•  V.  pp.  83-89. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE     LORD'S     SUPPER 
§  1.   Idea  and  Mode  of  CeUhratian. 

The  original  eucharistic  meal  was  symbolic.     The  broken  bread 

The  meal  sym-  ^^^  ^^^  consecrated  cup  were  also  prophetic  of  the  work 

boiic  which  Christ  was  to  accomplish  for  his  disciples  and  for 

the  world.     The  real  sacrifice,  of  which  this  sacrament  was  to  be  a 

remembrance,  was  yet  to  be  accomplished;  hence  the  supper  was 

so  far  prophetic.     The  bread  was  to  symbolize  the  broken  bod}', 

and   the  cup   the  blood,  which  was  the  pledge  of  the  covenant 

between  God  and  man.     Every  disciple  who,  in  after  time,  should 

worthily   celebrate   this   supper,   in    obedience   to    the 
A  memorial.  rr     y 

words  used  by  Christ  in  its  institution,  was  to  break  this 

bread  and  drink  this  wine  in  order  to  recall  the  memorj"  of  the 
Founder,  the  Great  Sacrifice  for  the  world,  until  he  should  come 
again. 

It  is  probable  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the 
Celebrated  fii'^t  disciples  occurred  daily  in  private  houses,*  in  con- 
***"y-  nection  with  the  agape,  or  lovefeast.     It  was  of  a  some- 

what festive  character,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  excesses  which 
Paul  reproves  in  the  Corinthian  church,'  and  was  associated  with 
an  ordinary  meal,  at  whose  close  the  bread  and  wine  were  distrib- 
uted to  those  present,  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  similar  distribution 
to  the  disciples.  The  association  of  a  meal  with  religious  rites 
The  thought  ^^ad  been  most  familiar  with  the  Jews  during  all  their 
familiar  to  all.  history,  and  was  widely  recognised  by  the  heathen 
world,  both  in  conducting  their  common  festivites  around  an  altar 
with  sacrifices,  and  in  the  funeral  feasts  held  annually  in  the  cel/cB 
in  memory  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  family  or  club.'  Nearly 
Testimony  of  ^^^  the  early  frescos  confirm  this  view  of  the  social 
early  frescos,  character  of  the  Supper.  A  table,  around  which  are 
couches  on  which  sit  or  recline  the  participants,  is  the  ordinary 
method  of  representing  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (see 

*  Acts  ii,  46.  The  referenoe  of  icaff  ijiUpav  is  uncertain ;  it  may  include  "  tlie  break- 
ing of  bread  ^'  as  well  as  the  daily  visits  to  the  temple. 

*  ,1  Cor.  xi,  20. 

*  V.  Benan :  Les  Apdstres^  pp.  351-354. 
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Figs.  13,  14),  From  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  (Acts 
ii,  42,  4tf),  ds  well  as  from  Paul's  letter  to  the  Coiinthian  church 
(1  ('or.  xi,  20,  21),  it  is  safely  inferred  that  the  (lis-  a  rommunai 
ci))les  contributed  each  a  share  of  the  food  necessary  °**^**- 
for  the  meal;  the  community  of  love  and  fellowship  being  Iierein 
shown,  as  at  first  in  the  gifts  to  a  common  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  To  tliis  unifying  power  of 
the  cucharist  Paul  evidently  refers  (I  Cor.  x,  16,  17).  From 
the  account  given  of  the  practices  of  the  Corinthian  chui'ch 
(I  Cor.  xi,  17-34),  it  is  plain  that  pnvate  members  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  bread  and  wine  which  were  designed  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  and  did  not  wait  for  the  distribution  of  the  elements 
at  the  hands  of  a  church  officer.  From  the  whole  history,  as 
given  by  Paul,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  evidence  that  a  priestly 
consecration  and  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  were  regarded 
as  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  Neither  in  Christ's 
original  institution  of  the  supper,  nor  in  this  fullest  account  by 
Paul,  when,  if  at  all,  such  authority  would  have  been  asserted,  nor 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  is  found  any  evidence  ^^  administm- 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be  consecrated  only  by  a  mod  not  con- 
chosen  or  appointed  class.  "  Consequently  the  limita-  ^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
tion  of  its  administration  to  the  officers  of  the  church  cannot  claim 
undoubted  apostolic  authority."  *  This  was  in  accordance  with  other 
features  of  the  Church  while  in  its  plastic  period.  That  the  distinc- 
tive functions  of  the  officers  of  the  apostolic  period  had  not  yet  been 
fully  differentiated  is  thus  manifest  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  both  the  great  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ. 
Moreover,  this  lack  of  an  official  character  was  in  in  harmony 
perfect  harmony  with  the  idea  of  a  universal  priest-  ouheimiive^ 
hood,  which  was  prevalent  in  the  early  years  of  the  priesthood, 
history  of  the  Church.  Each  householder  was  the  highpriest  of  his 
own  family,  competent  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  their  spiritual 
upbuilding,  including  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  meal  in  mem- 
ory of  his  Lord.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  unifying  principle 
already  referred  to,  it  is  probable  that  this  sacrament  was  usually 
obsei-ved  in  a  congregation  of  believers.  It  seems  that  during  the 
early  a]>ostolic  period  the  method  of  kee])ing  the  Supper  how  ceiebrat- 
recalled  the  last  meeting  of  Christ  with  his  disciples.  •*"• 
It  was  accompanied  by  prayer  (Matt,  xxvi,  27;  Mark  xiv,  22,  23; 
Luke  xxii,  17)  and  singing  of  hymns  (Matt,  xxvi,  30),  and  was  con- 
nected with  a  social  meal,  the  agape,  to  indicate  that  its  purpose 
was  the  expression  of  brotherly  love.  The  offering  of  thanks  and 
'  V,  Beet:  Commenta^'y  on  I  C^.,  in  Ioo(k 
27 
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praise  {evxap^OTia,  evkoyia^  1  Cor.  xi,  24;  1  Cor.  x,  16)  wa.s  probably 
followed  with  the  holy  kiss  {<plXi]}ia  aytov,  Rom.  xvi,  J  C ;  1  Cor. 
xvi,  20). 

Under  Trajan  the  strict  edicts  against  secret  societies  compelled 
The  agape  dis-  the  separation  of  the  agape  from  the  Lord's  Supper, 
continued.  The  former,  being  adjudged  by  the  emperor  to  per- 
tain to  the  secret  clubi^  krcupeicUy  which  had  awakened  the  sus- 
picion of  the  government  by  being  held  in  the  evening,  was 
discontinued,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  connected  with  the  public 
worship.  The  necessity  for  observing  this  sacrament  in  connec- 
tion M'ith  the  open  and  more  public  services,  and  the  institution 
of  the  catechumenate  and  other  forms  of  training  and  discipliney 
The  two  parts  gradually  led  to  the  division  of  worship  into  the  viissa 
of  worship.  catechumenorum  and  the  missa  JideVuim,  From  the 
circumstance  that  unbaptized  persons,  and  such  as  were  under 
•church  discipline,  as  well  as  all  others  not  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church,  were  excluded  from  the  assembly  before  tlio 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  idea  of  a  mystery  {jivarri- 
*(^iov)  soon  attached  to  this  rite,  and  gave  rise  to  the  so  called  cits- 
cfplina  arcrmi.  This  was,  however,  of  later  institution;  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Tertullian.  In  the  earliest  notices  of 
11  It  ^^^  Lord's  Supper  a  simple  and  almost  literal  imitation 

Its  early  obser-  of  the  meal  as  instituted  by  Christ  is  prevalent.  In  tlie 
'vance.  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve"  the  instructions  for  cele- 

brating the  eucharist  are  as  simple  and  archaic  as  those  respecting 
baptism.  There  is  a  marked  absence  of  involved  ritual  and  mys- 
tery; it  is  truly  a  eucharistic  meal.  "Now  concerning  the  cucha- 
The  "Teach-  ^ist,  thus  give  thanks;  firet  concerning  the  cup:  Wc 
*"*?•"  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  the  holy  vine  of  David  thy 

servant,  which  thou  hast  made  known  to  us  through  Jesus  thy  ser- 
vant; to  thee  be  the  glory  forever.  And  concerning  the  broken 
bread:  We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  the  life  and  the  know^lcdgc 
which  thou  hast  made  known  to  us  through  Jesus  thy  servant;  to 
thee  be  the  glory  forever.  Just  as  this  broken  bread  was  scattered 
over  the  hills  and  having  been  gathered  together  became  one,  so  let 
thy  Church  be  gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into 
thy  kingdom;  for  thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through  Jesus 
Christ  forever.  But  let  no  one  eat  or  drink  of  your  eucharist,  ex- 
cept those  baptized  into  the  Lord's  name;  for  in  regard  to  this  the 
ijord  hath  said:  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs."  * 

After  the  feast  {fueTd  6e  rd  kfiTT^Tj^jOfivai),  thanksgiving  shall  be 
offered  for  "  the  knowledge  and  faith  and  immortality  "  made  known 
>  Lidaxv  rCtv  6u6eKa  K'itoo767.uv^  chap.  is. 
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through  Jesus,  and  '^  for  spiritual  food  and  drink  and  eternal  life 
through  thy  servant.'^  Also  supplication  for  the  Church,  that  it 
may  be  saved  from  evil  and  made  perfect  in  love.' 

In  Justin  Martyr's  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  noticed  an 
almost  like  simplicity  as  in  the  "Teaching."  There  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  a  secret  discipline,  since  this  father,  in  his  first  Apology,  is 
frank  in  his  account  of  both  the  Christian  sacraments.*  Neverthe- 
less, a  change  from  the  apostolic  custom  is  noticed  in  the  fact  that 
special  celebrants  or  officers  are  now  recognised.  "  There  is  brought 
to  the  president  of  the  brethren  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  mixed 
with  water."'  The  deacons  distribute  the  consecrated  ji]8tinMartyr*s 
elements,  and  to  those  who  are  absent  they  carry  away  a««>unt. 
a  portion;  none  but  the  believers  or  the  baptized  are  admitted  to  the 
meal — "  to  feast  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  Jesus  who  was  made 
flesh."* 

In  TertuUian's  account  there  is  scarcely  more  formality.  His 
object  in  giving  the  statement  is  to  refute  the  vile  calumnies 
made  against  the  Christians,  that  in  their  private  dwellings  they 
were  guilty  of  practices  more  shameless  than  attached  to  the  heathen 
mysteries.  The  central  thought  of  the  feast  is  love.  "  The  Greeks 
call  it  dyaTTTfy  that  is,  love."  "As  it  is  an  act  of  relig-  Tertuiiian'i 
ious  service  it  permits  no  vileness  or  immorality."  "  As  account. 
the  feast  commenced  with  prayer,  so  with  prayer  it  is  closed.  We 
go  from  it  ...  to  have  as  much  care  of  our  modesty  and  chastity 
as  if  we  had  been  at  a  school  of  virtue  rather  than  a  banquet."  ^ 

The  order  of  the  service  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  ante-Nicene  times 
was  nearly  as  follows:  First,  after  the  prayers,  the  kiss  order  of  ceie- 
of  peace  was  given  between  man  and  man,  and  woman  »>rat*on- 
and  woman — this  having  apostolic  sanction.*  Second,  the  two  parts 
of  the  service  proper,  namely,  the  oblation,  which  was  the  pres- 
entation of  the  offerings  for  the  feast,  and  for  the  poor  and  the 
clergy ;  and  the  communion,  or  the  partaking  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments. Both  parts  of  the  service  were  accompanied  with  prayer 
and  praise.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  service  was  in 
regular  ritualistic  form,  or  was  extemporaneous.  Probably  with  a 
perfect  freedom  the  uttered  prayers  became  fixed  through  repeti- 
tion, and  a  regular  liturgy  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  result  of  in- 
fluences exerted  through  many  decades  of  history.     At  first  the 

'  Ibid, :  chap.  x.  "  Apol.  i,  cc.  61,  65.  *  Apcl.  i,  a  65. 

<  Apci.  i,  c.  66.  *  Apol,  c.  .39. 

•  Rom.  xvi,  16;  2  Cor.  xiii,  12;  1  Theas.  v,  26.  The  kiss  of  peace  was  continued 
into  the  post-Nioene  period,  and  was  sanctioned  by  conciliarj  action,  v.  Omc  Laodtc^ 
can.  19. 
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bread  was  the  common  bread  of  the  vanous  countries,  though  in 
later  centuries  the  Latin  church  insisted  on  unleavened  bread.  The 
wine  was  mingled  with  water,  and  the  communicants,  standing,  re- 
ceived both  elements  in  the  hands  from  the  officiating  deacons. 
Portions  of  the  sanctified  bread  were  sometimes  borne  to  their 
homes  by  the  members,  where  the  family  communion  was  repeated 
in  one  kind.  This  practice  was  especially  frequent  in  the  North 
Infant  com-  African  church  in  Cyprian's  day,  where  the  practice  of 
munioii.  infant  communion  with  wine  alone  was  in  vogue.     The 

custom  of  the  apostolic  Church,  for  all  communicants  to  make  ob- 
lations of  bread  and  wine  and  other  things  to  supply  the  elements 
oblation  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  eucharist,  and  gifts  to  the  poor,  was  contin- 
by  tbe  wboie  ued  through  all  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  and, 
cburch.  |j^  ^  modified  form,  until  the  twelfth  century.     The 

writings  of  the  fathers,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Augustine,  recognise 
this  oblation  as  made  by  the  entire  company  of  believers.  They 
upbraid  those  who  from  neglect  or  penuriousness  fail  to  bring 
their  appropriate  contributions  to  the  general  fund,  and  carefully 
distinguish  as  to  the  character  of  the  gifts  which  will  be  accepted, 
wbat  offerings  Offerings  made  by  extortioners,  usurers,  corrupt  per- 
exduded.  sons,  or  obtained  by  fraudulent  means,  were  rejected; 

and  Ambrose  used  the  threat  that  the  offerings  of  Valentinian 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  Church,  to  induce  his  refusal  of  the 
prayer  of  Symmachus  to  restore  the  heathen  altars.* 

In  accordance  with  a  law  of  development  in  church  govemmem 

,  and  discipline,  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  conse- 
Liturgical  .  C   ,        ,  ,  ,  *  . 

forms  gnuiuai-  cration  of  the  elements  became  more  and  more  formal 
ly  developed.  ^^^  involved,  as  they  were  further  removed  from  the 
plastic  condition  of  the  apostolic  age.  From  the  simple  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  and  consecration,  used  by  Christ  and  by  the  Church 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  extended  and  carefully  pre- 
scribed liturgical  forms  appear,  the  work  of  great  churchmen,  or 
the  result  of  conciliary  discussion  and  decision.  Such  forms  of  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharist  are  met  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
of  the  fourth  century,'  and  in  all  the  gi'eat  liturgies  of  both  the  East- 
ern and  Westeni  churches.  It  is  believed  that  no  regularly  prescribed 
liturgies  were  used  in  the  ante-Nicene  period.  The  earlier  recognition 
of  a  disriplina  arcani  partially  accounts  for  this;  for  when  Chris- 
tianity became  the  religi(m  of  the  state,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  was  made  a  public  act,  a  great  number  of  written  liturgies 
were  prepared,  both  in  the  orthodox  and  heretical  churches.  While 
greatly  differing  in  minor  particulars,  these  great  liturgies  are  based 
'  V,  Ep.  30,  ad  ValenL  *  Const.  Apost,  lib.  viii,  c  13. 
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niK)n  the  earlier  and  simpler  order  of  consecmtion  and  communion. 
Nevertheless  they  were  often  of  great  length,  and  were  chanwusr  of 
accompanied  with  many  impressive  ceremonies,  espe-  ^^®  utur^ies. 
cially  fi-equent  musical  recitations  by  the  choii-s  and  responses  by 
the  people.  As  a  nile,  the  Oriental  clmrches  accepted  the  most 
extensive  and  involved  liturgies  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
while  the  Western  centered  on  a  single  featui-e  of  the  divine  mani- 
festation— ^Christ's  redeeming  work.* 

As  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the  func- 
tions of  church  officers,  so  also  with  respect  to  the  eu- 
charist, the  apostolic   Church   had   no  clearly  defined  or  uie  mode  of 
doctrine  as  to  the  mode  of  its  operation.      The  firet  *^  <>i*>'*^^'o^- 
Christians   received   the  bread   and  wine  with  thanksgiving  and 
gladness  of  heart,  without  inquiring  into  the  manner  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  elements.     There  is  no  evidence  what-  ^^  recognition 
ever  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  sin-offering  or  sacrifice.'  of  a  siD-oirer. 
The  only  sacrifice  recognised  is  that  of  the  person  of  *°*^' 
the  believer  with  all  his  powers  (Rom.  xii,  1;  Phil,  ii,  15-17,  e/  al.). 
The  most  that  can  be  stated  is  that  those  who  had  worthily  par- 
ticipated in  the  Supper  were  thus  brought  into  conscious  union  witli 
their  Lord,  as  in  other  religions  the  worshipper  was  conceived  to  be 
brought  near  the  divinity  through  the  medium  of  an  offering  by 
the  priest. 

The  "Teaching  of  the  Apostles"  speaks  of  a  sacrifice:  "  But  on 
the  Ijord's  day  do  ye  assemble  and  break  bread,  and  give  thanks, 
after  confessing  your  transgressions,  in  order  that  your  sacrifice, 
ri  dvaia  vfubv,  may  be  pure.  But  every  one  that  hath  controversy 
with  his  friend,  let  him  not  come  together  with  you,  until  they  be 
reconciled,  that  your  sacrifice,  ^  dvaia  vfuov,  may  not  be  profaned." ' 
Yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  term  sacrifice  is  here  used  in  _  ».  ♦  « 
a  very  different  sense  from  that  of  a  levitical  or  priestly  ^^aacrince'^was 
oblation,  since  the  offering  here  made  is  by  the  entire  "°^®"^°^- 
community  of  disciples,  thus  preserving  the  thought  of  the  universal 
] priesthood  of  believers.  In  arguing  against  the  Docetists,  Ignatius 
calls  the  eucharist  "  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which 

'  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  worship  in  iheso  churches.  The  Greek 
iiiehides  ihe  entire  circle  of  the  divine  nmnifestation,  from  the  creation  to  ilie  final 
iriiiniph  of  llie  glorified  Chnrch.  The  Laiin,  on  the  contrary,  proposes  a  narrower 
sphere  iu  its  theory  of  worship,  to  wiiich  its  liturjjry  strictly  ctirreeponds.  It  is  the 
niauifestation  of  tlie  liistnry  uf  redemption.  a»  this  culminates  in  the  passion  and  aloii- 
injc  deatii  of  Jesns  Christ     Its  litnrjry  must  be  correspondingly  abbreviated. 

•  ilofling:  Die  Lehre  cUr  SdteHten  Kirche  vom  Op/n'  im  Lebenund  Oultus  der  Chtisten, 
Erlangnn.  1851,  ps*.  45.  st-q. 

'  Aidaxv  rav  Sudexa  ^Airoardhjv,  chap.  xiv. 
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suffered  for  our  sinB,  and  Which  the  Father,  of  his  goodness,  raised 
up  again; " '  and  again  he  speaks  of  the  Church  ^^ breaking  one  and 
the  same  bread,  which  is  the  medicine  of  immortality,  and  the  anti- 
dote to  prevent  us  from  dying,  but  that  we  should  live  forever  in 
Jesus  Christ."  *  Such  language  appears  to  express  a  belief  in  the 
real  presence  of  Chiist  in  the  eucharist,  yet  is  not  absolutely 
determining.     A  very  similar  view  would  be  inferred  from  the  lan- 

mw  w  ^  ^  ffuaee  of  Justin  Martyr  *  and  Irenseus.*  The  latter,  how- 
The  bread  and    °      ^    ,         ,  .       ,.        ,  ,      ,         ,         ,      .  , 

winearearche-  ever,  elsewhere  implies  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  the 

types.  archetypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.     This  is 

also  the  view  which  is  met  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  *  and  in 

many  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries. 

The  African  church  seemed  to  fluctuate  between  the  symbolical 
The  view  of  tbe  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
African  Church.  Supper  and  the  idea  of  the  real  presence  in  the  ele- 
ments. The  strong  development  of  the  priestly  character  of  the 
clergy  by  Cyprian  led  him  to  view  the  eucliarist  as  a  sacrifice. 

The  Alexandrian  church  were  generally  inclined  to  regard  the 
TheAiezandri-  bread  and  wine  as  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
an  view.  Christ,  and  the  feast  as  spiritual  in  its  nature  and 

office. 

The  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  neariy  all 

^  the  ante-Nicene  fathei-s,  but  it  is  inoi*e  a  commemora- 

Thecominemo-      ,  .«!.•  3ii#». 

ration  of  a  sac-  tion  01  the  one  sacrifice  for  sm  made  by  the  offenng 

riflce.  ^£  Christ,   "once   for  all,"  upon  the  cross,  with  the 

added  thought  of  thanksgiving  for  the  plan  of  redemption.  As 
late  as  the  twelfth  century  this  thought  was  perpetuated  by  the 
custom  of  the  presentation  of  the  eucharistic  elements  by  the  entire 
congregation,  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  being  thus 
exhibited. 

The  notion  of  a  thank  offering  is  prominent  in  most  of  the  writers 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries;  but  in  the  third  century  the  later 
doctrine  of  a  sin  offering  is  found,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Cyprian*8  sao-  Cyprian,  whose  theory  of  the  priesthood  of  the  ministrj" 
rtflciai  view,  logically  demanded  an  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  language  is  remarkable,  and  expresses  the  extreme  view 
of  the  age  relative  to  a  genuine  offering  of  sacrifice  made  by  the 
priest.  "  For  if  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God,  is  himself  the 
chief  priest  of  God  the  Father,  and  has  first  offered  himself  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Father,  and  has  commanded  this  to  be  done  in  commem- 
oration of  himself,  certainly  that  priest  truly  discharges  the  ofiice  of 

*  Ad  Smym.,  c.  7.  *  Ad  Ephea.,  c.  20.  *  ApoL^  c.  6S. 

^  Advers.  H<xr.^  iv,  c.  IS,  seq,  '  ConsU  Apoat.,  v,  c.  14;  vi,  c  30;  vii,  c  86. 
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Christ  who  iinitates  that  which  Christ  did;  and  he  then  offers  a  true 
and  full  sacrifice  in  the  Church  to  God  the  Father,  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  offer  it  according  to  what  he  sees  Christ  himself  to  have 
offered." » 

The  three  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  mystical,  the  sym- 
bolic, and  the  extreme  matei-ialistic,  traces  of  each  of  which  are 
found  in  the  firat  thi*ee  centuries,  were  perpetuated  in  the  post- 
Nicene  church.  Among  some  of  the  prominent  Greek  writei-s  there 
is  a  tendency  to  rhetorical  declamation  in  describing  opfnions  vwi- 
the  benefits  of  the  eucharist,  and  to  the  recognition  of  ®"* 
some  mystenous  change  which  the  elements  undergo  in  the  act  of 
consecration,  by  virtue  of  which  the  believer  truly  partakes  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  difficult  to  find  those  exact  defini- 
tions which  enable  us  to  classify  these  writers  as  advocates  of  a 
mere  spiritual  participation  in  Chnst's  nature,  or  of  the  cia»iflcatiotis 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  bread  and  wine,  or  <iifflcuit. 
of  a  veritable  change  of  substance  in  the  elements.  The  same 
writer  fluctuates  in  his  expressions,  at  one  time  seemingly  repre- 
senting the  elements  as  changed  into  the  veritable  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,'  and  at  another  as  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood.  Other 
fathers,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Chrysostom  in  the  East,  and  Hilary 
and  Ambrose  among  the  Latins,  are  quite  pronounced  in  regard  to 
a  complete  change  of  the  elements  in  the  act  of  consecration,  and, 
therefore,  incline  to  the  later  view  of  the  Latin  Church.  Neverthe- 
less, in  these  same  writera  are  found  expressions  which,  if  studied 
in  their  isolation,  would  lead  us  to  i-ank  them  among  the  advocates 
of  the  mere  symbolic  relation  of  the  elements  to  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  of  a  purely  spiritual  communion  with  him. 
With  all  of  them  it  is  a  deep  mystery.  In  the  symbolic  The  symbolic 
school  may  be  reckoned  Basil,  Eusebius,  Gregory  Nazi-  »to«>'- 
anzen,  and  Augustine;  although  these,  too,  at  times  use  expressions 
which  favour  another  theory. 

Wliat  is  true  of  the  teachings  of  the  great  church  fathers  is  like- 
wise true  of  the  language  of  the  ancient  liturgies.  ^^  iitiinrt« 
Some  represent  a  veritable  change  in  the  elements  as  not  nniform  lu 
occurring  in  the  act  of  consecration,  while  othera  recog-  ^  °** 
nise  only  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  suppei*.  The  Greek 
liturgies  are  generally  more  clear  in  the  representation  of  the  real 

>  Rp.  62  (63),  ad  CceeU.,  c.  14. 

♦  V.  especially  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  na  cited  by  Neauder :  Chi-Utlirhf  Dogmengtschichte, 
Berlin,  1867,  Bd.  i,  8S.  425,  426.  **  Regard  not,  therefore,  the  bread  and  the  wine  as 
elements  simply,  for,  according  to  liie  declaralton  of  the  Lord|  they  are  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ" 
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presence  of  Christ  M'ith  the  elements.  Generally  throughout  the 
Buchanstic  portions  of  the  liturgies  there  is  the  recognition  of  an 
awful,  yet  glorious,  mystery.* 

From  the  ancient  canons  it  is  evident  that  full  members  of  the 
obiiwtiona  to  Church,  or  those  who  had  passed  through  their  catechu- 
cominune.  menical  discipline  and  had  been  baptized,  and  who  were 
free  from  ecclesiastical  censure,  were  under  obligation  to  partake 
of  the  eucharist.  Some  of  the  canons  are  very  explicit,  going  so 
far  as  to  declai'e  that  such  as  refuse  to  partake  of  the  euchai-ist 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  Church; "  and  with  this  opinion  har- 
monized the  teachings  of  the  Aix)stolic  Constitutions,  and  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Christian  fathere.*  Nor  did  a  plea  of  unwor- 
thiness  excuse  from  this  solemn  duty.  The  reservation  of  some  of 
the  elements  for  the  use  of  such  as  were  not  prepared  or  willing  to 
commune,  called  eulogiay  evXoyla,  was  unknown  to  the 
Church  of  the  first  four  centuries,  and  probably  was  not 
recognised  before  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.     Nor  was  the  medi- 

«val  and  modem  practice  of  private  mass,  where  the 
No  private  mass.        .     ,      ,  .11.1  1 

priest  alone  receives  the  elements,  known  to  the  early 

Church. 

Since  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
accounted  infants  as  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and  i-egarded 
t  his  as  the  proper  initiatory  rite  into  the  Church  —  ratifying  the 
membership  by  the  holy  unction  and  confirmation — she  consistently 
Infant  com-  admitted  infants  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Of  this  there  is 
munioD.  abundant  proof  as  early  as  the  third  century.     Cyprian 

is  very  clear  in  his  recognition  of  the  propriety  of  infant  commun- 
ion,^ and  he  mentions  it  in  such  terms  as  to  give  the  impression  of 

^  This  subject  is  discussed  at  great  length,  with  abundant  references  to  original  au- 
thoritios,  by  Kahnis:  Die  Lehre  vom  heiligen  AbendmaJd,^  Leipzig,  1851.  Ruckert: 
Dus  Abandmahl^  sein  Wesen^  und  seine  Oeschichte  in  der  alten  Kirche^  Leipzig,  1856. 
Freeman:  Principles  of  Divine  Service^  London,  1855-1862.  Harrison:  An  Answer 
to  Dr.  Pusey's  Challenge  respecting  the  Doclrine  of  the  Real  Presence^  London,  1871. 
Kbrnrd :  Das  Dogma  vom  heiligen  AbendmaJU  und  seme  GeschicJite^  Frankfort,  1845. 
*'  Xo  other  liypothesis  is  backed  up  by  such  a  subtle  philosophy ;  no  other  can  so 
slielier  itself  from  both  reason  and  ridicule  in  the  sanctuary  which  has  been  provided 
for  it.  .  .  .  His  (the  believer  in  tran substantiation)  Christ  in  the  pacrameut  is  re- 
moveil  from  the  region  of  sense  to  the  region  of  the  unthinkable  and  non-existenu 
Tito  Roman  Catholic's  sacramental  Christ  is  tiie  God  of  Spinoza."  v.  Cunningham: 
T/td  Gioioth  of  the  Chwch,  pp.  242,  243. 

'  Cmc.  Andorh.y  can.  2,  quoted  by  Bingham,  vol.  ii,  p.  791.  Augusti:  Handbuch 
d.  Chrvti.  Archosologie,  Bd.  ii,  ss.  637,  638. 

'  For  doclumiions  of  such  as  were  entitled  to  commune  and  their  duty  v.  Const 
Apostol.,  lib.  viii ;  for  the  obligation,  among  others,  v.  Clirysostoni :  Horn,  iii,  ad  Ephes. 

*  de  Lapsis^  c.  25. 
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its  commonness.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,*  where  the  order 
in  which  persons  are  to  receive  the  communion  is  treated,  children 
are  mentioned ;  and  Augustine  in  many  passages  of  his  writings  rec- 
ognises its  practice  and  propriety.  It  was  also  custom-  jiements  sent 
ary  for  the  early  Church  to  send  the  elements  to  absent  toeickandprto- 
members,  to  bishops  and  officers  of  other  churches,  to  ®°®"' 
the  sick  and  infii*m,  and  to  captives  languishing  in  prison. 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  early  celebrated  in  private  houses;  but  in 
later  and  more  settled  periods  it  was  usually  celebrated  wbereceie- 
in  the  church.  The  people  received  into  their  hands  of  tnuted. 
both  kinds,  sometimes  kneeling,  sometimes  standing,  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  sitting.*  The  Constitutions  prescribe  an  order  in  which  per- 
sons shall  commune:  "  First,  let  the  bishop  receive,  then  order  of  com- 
the  presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons,  readers,  singers,  ™»inion. 
and  ascetics;  among  the  women  the  deaconesses,  virgins,  and 
widows,  after  that  the  children,  then  all  the  people  in  order.'"  In 
Justin  Martyr's  description  *  of  the  rite,  the  president  consecrates, 
and  the  deacons  distribute  both  elements  to  the  communicants;  but 
in  the  more  formal  order  of  government  it  is  seen  that  the  deacon 
is  forbidden  to  officiate  if  a  presbyter  be  present. 

Tlie  practice  of  communing  in  one  kind,  except  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Church;  of  this  the  proof  is 
too  abundant  to  need  specification.  It  was  sometimes  the  case  that 
the  bread  was  mingled  with  the  wine,  and  thus  both  ele-  Bread  mtnfried 
ments  were  given  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  use  of  ^^^^  ^°®" 
eucharistic  spoons  in  the  Greek  church,  and  also  in  the  Coptic 
church  of  to-day. 

The  frequency  of  celebrating  the  supper  varied  in  different  ages 
of  the  Church.  The  apostolic  Church  at  first  had  daily  frequency  of 
assemblies  for  observing  the  sacred  meal,  but  afterward,  celebration, 
apparently,  met  "on  the  first  day  of  the  week"  for  its  celebration.* 
The  testimony  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Am- 
brose, and  others  is  to  the  same  custom  in  their  day.  But  besides 
the  Lord's  day  the  eucharist  was  celebrated  on  all  great  celebrated  on 
feasts  and  festivals,  and  in  some  churches  there  was  '©Mtdays. 
a  return  to  its  daily  observance.     But  after  the  sixth  century  the 

'  1.  viii,  c.  13. 

'  Tiiis  was  a  much  Inter  practice,  orlginntini;  in  peculiar  circumstances. 

*  L  viii,  c.  13,  as  quoted  by  Bingham,  bk.  xv,  cliap.  W. 

*  ApoL  i,  c.  65. 

*  V.  Pliny :  Epistola,  lib.  x,  ep.  97,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan  on  the  lives 
and  customs  of  tlie  Christians  of  the  Province  of  Bithynia.  Also  Justin  Martyr: 
Apoi  i,  67. 
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celebration  became  less  frequent,  until  in  some  churches  commanion 
was  insisted  on  but  once  a  year. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  writings  or  monuments  of  the  first  six 
KoeievaUon  ot  ctjnturies  of  the  elevation  of  the  host  or  of  its  adoration, 
tbe  boat.  The  entire  accompaniments  of  the  eucharist  were  calcu- 

lated to  impress  the  mind  of  the  communicant  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  act,  as  well  as  with  the  high  privilege  of  the  sacrament.  The  dis- 
The  eucbartet  ^**^®^  ^^  ^^^  great  preachers,  as  the  Gregories,  Basil, 
nuwnifled  by  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hilary,  etc.,  abound 
®"*  in  most  eloquent  passages,  inculcating  the  necessity  of  a 
preparation  of  spirit  in  order  to  communicate  worthily,  and  showing 
the  immenise  benefits  which  Christ  intended  to  confer  upon  the 
Church  by  the  institution  of  the  Supper. 


§  2.   The  Altar  and  Us  Furniture. 

As  the  central  act  of  public  worship  was  the  eucharistic  supper, 
so  the  central  point  in  the  house  of  assembly  was  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  altar.  Paul  calls  it  rpdTre^a  kvqiov.  It  received  differ- 
ent designations  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries.  As 
the  idea  of  a  sacrificial  offering  became  more  and  more  prominent. 
Names  and  the  terms  aro,  altarCy  dvoiaoTi^ioVy  etc.,  were  applied  to 
ft»rm*.  lY^Q  place  of  consecrating  the  elements  in  the  eucharist. 

The  forms  of  the  altar  varied  from  the  simple  table  (Tpdrrefa,  mensa) 
to  the  more  elaborate  altars  in  wood,  stone,  and  precious  metals. 
Even  in  Tertullian's  day  the  ara  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  seems 
to  have  been  of  wood.  Generally  the  term  is  qualified  by  some 
word  indicating  to  whom  the  altar  is  chiefly  dedicated,  or  whose 
relics  lie  beneath  it.     There  are  sufiicient  reasons  for  believing  that 

for  the  first  two  and  a  half  centuries  the  table,  or  altar, 
Often  portable.  .  ,,  ,     ,         .        .  ^  ,  ,. 

was  often  portable,  and  that  m  times  of  great  public 

agitation,  or  persecution  of  the  Church,  it  was  carried  from  place  to 

place  as  safety  or  prudence  might  dictate. 

After  commodious  basilicas  were  erected  and  were  under  the 

Position  ot  tbe  protection   of   government,  the   regular  place   of   the 

altar.  altar  was  at  the  middle  of   the   chord  of   the  apse 

(u.  Fig.  82).     It  is  believed  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  altar 

began    to    assume    the    form  of   a  tomb,   from   the   practice  of 

CoTeHng  relics  placing  beneath   it  the  relics    of    martyrs  or  saints. 

of  martyrs,  etc.  The  change  of  the  altar  from  wood  to  stone  can  be 

better  accounted  for  in  this  way  than  by  deriving  the  suggestion 

from  the  arcosolia  of  the  catacombs,  which  some  aflirm  were  used 

for  altars  during  times  of  persecution,  and  from  excessive  ven- 
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eration  of  the  martyred  dead.  Several  of  these  tomblike  altara, 
from  the  fifth  century,  still  survive  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  else- 
where; the  one  discovered  in  the  Basilica  San  Alessandro,  seven 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  NbmentanOy  and  that  of  SS.  Nazzaro 
e  Celso  in  Ravenna  arc  good  examples.  From  these  well-pre- 
served altars  of  the  fifth  century,  as  well  as  from  mosaic  representa- 
tions found  in  several  churches  of  the  East  and  West,  a  good  idea 
of  their  form,  material, 
and  accessories  may  be 
gained.  Fig.  140  repre- 
sents a  table  or  altar 
from  about  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, restored  partially 
from  divers  fragments. 
It  is  sketched  as  a  large 
table  of  marble,  suppoi-t- 
ed  by  pillars  upon  which 
is  sculptured  a  branch  of 
the  vine  with  its  fruit. 
One  frieze  contahis  sculp- 
tured doves,  which  turn 
towards    the     monogl-am  FIr.  m-An  altar  (meiiaa)  of  the  Ofth  century. 

of  Christ;  the  other  (not  shown)  has  a  like  number  of  lambs 
turning  towards  the  mystic  Lamb  in  the  centre.  It  is  nearly 
six  feet  long  and  about  three  and  a  half  wide.  It  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  altar  in  the  form  of  the  mensa.'  The  altar 
was  often  placed  upon  a  platform  raised  two  or  three  £,  .^  w^ 
steps  high,  beneath  which  was  a  space,  called  con/essiOy  tbegenentiiev 
where  was  the  grave  of  the  saint,  afterward  the  depos-  ®^' 
itory  of  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  sacred  remains.  From  lit- 
erary notices,  as  well  as  from  mosaics  yet  preserved,  it  is  plain  that 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  the  altar  was  covered  by  a  canopy, 
ciboriwn,  supported  by  columns,  between  which  stretched 
rods  bearing  the  veils,  or  curtains,  which  hid  the  sacred 
elements  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  The  ciboria  were  often  of  great 
costliness,  wrought  out  in  elaborate  patterns,  and  formed  a  most 
striking  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  sanctuary  {Prffia,  sanctnariitm). 
The  custom  of  multiplying  altars  along  the  sides  of  the  church  is  of 
later  origin. 

The  chalice  (calix)  was  at  first  but  one  of  the  ordinary  drink- 
ing vessels  used  at  the  social   feasts.     By  degrees,  as  the  public 
worship   became   more   regular  and  orderly,  as  the  congregations 
>  V.  Roller :  CaUuxnnbes  de  Rome,  torn,  it,  p.  90,  pi.  Ixiii. 
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had  their  stated  places  of  assembly,  and  the  societies  cared  for  the 
Tbeciiaiiceand  furniture  of  the  churches,  the  chalice  for  the  wine  and 
P**®**-  the  paten  for  the  consecrated  bread  were  doubtless  of 

regular  pattern,  and  often  of  appropriate  decoration.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  forms  met  upon  sarcophagi,  on  slabs  of  marble,  or 
in  mosaics,  are  representations  of  the  chalice  and  paten  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  From  their  age  and  their  connection  with  in- 
scriptions, a  few  may,  without  violence  to  any  laws  of  sound  inter- 
pretation, be  regarded  as  forms  of  sacramental  vessels.  Such 
evidence  must,  however,  be  received  with  caution,  since  some  of 
these  forms  are  plainly  for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  number 
of  chalices  and  patens  still  surviving  from  the  first  six  centuries 
Eartiest  exam-  ^^  Very  small.  Probably  the  earliest  are  those  found 
P*^  at  Gourdon,  in  France,  now  preserved  in  the  Royal 

Library  of  Paris.  They  are  of  gold,  ornamented  with  scales 
of  garnet,  and  beautifully  chased.  From  the  fact  that  they  were 
found  in  connection  with  gold  coins  of  the  time  of  Justin  I.,  they 
are  believed  to  be  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  From  the  descrip- 
tions of  Paul  Silentarius  we  can  safely  infer  that  the  vessels  which 
Rich  altar  fur-  decorated  the  altars  in  St.  Sophia  must  have  been  of 
mture.  wonderful  richness  and  beauty.     Numerous  notices  of 

other  Christian  writers  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries 
clearly  indicate  that  the  altar  furniture  was  carefully  studied  and 
was  often  of  most  costly  material. 

Likewise  the  accounts  of  the  pillage  of  churches  in  the  times  of 
persecution,  or  during  popular  uprisings,  clearly  prove  that  the 
churches  were  in  possession  of  many  valuable  rolls  of  the  sacred 
Eiuebia8*8  tes-  Scriptures,  as  well  as  manuscript  liturgies  and  hymns. 
timony.  Eusebius  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 

the  sacred  Scriptures  committed  to  the  flames  upon  the  market-places, 
and  the  houses  of  worship  thrown  down  from  their  foundations; ' 
and  Optatus  speaks  of  the  Donatists  burning  the  altars  of  their 
rivals,  and  destroying  the  beautiful  altar  vessels  of  gold,  or  melting 
them  down  and  selling  them  as  profane.*  After  the  recognition  of 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  empire,  the  imperial 
gifts,  not  only  of  churches,  but  of  richest  furniture,  were* 
frequent,  and  added  immensely  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  public 

*  Hist.  Eccles,,  1.  viii,  c.  2.  v.  Lactantiu8*8  account  {de  Mort.  Persee^  c  12)  of  the 
burning  of  ihe  splendid  church  at  Nicomedia  with  tlie  vohimes  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 

•  The  edict  of  Diocletian  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  vessels  and 
books  as  well  as  iho  churches.  The  guardians  of  the  churches  frequently  refused  lo 
produce  the  books  or  reveal  tlicir  place  of  concealment. 
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worship.'  The  growing  splendour  of  church  decoration  and  furni- 
ture is  sometimes  rebuked  by  the  bishops  as  robbery  of  protest  agaiimt 
widows  and  orphans,'  and  is  contrasted  with  the  sim-  ^«  luxury, 
plicity  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  when  the  warm  glow  of 
brotherly  love  was  prevalent,  and  when  the  body  of  the  Lord  could 
be  borne  in  a  basket  of  wicker  work,  and  his  blood  in  a  vessel  of 
glass.* 

'  Justinian's  intolerant  zeal,  in  building  ninetj-six  churches  for  the  yielding  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  supplying  them  with  linen  vestments,  Bibles,  liturgies,  and  vases 
of  gold  and  silver,  may  be  quoted  as  an  example. 

*  Ohrysostom  :  Horn,  50  in  Matt, 

*  Hieron.:  Ep.  126. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

KARLY    CHRISTIAN    WORSHIP. 
§  1.  The  ApostoUc  Age. 

Thb  worship  of  the  apostolic  Church  was  simple,  and  without 
liturgical  character.  True,  Christ  left  a  form  of  prayer  which, 
by  its  spirit  and  comprehensiveness,  was  to  remain  a  model  for 
the  Church  in  all  the  future.  So  also  in  the  New  Testament, 
from  time  to  time,  recur  formulas  which  were  probably  the  germs 
suRRestioDs  of  ^^  ^^®  stately  liturgies  so  widely  accepted  during  the 
a  liturgy.  following  centuries.      Doubtless   in   this,  as   in  other 

respects,  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  synagogue 
service  was  powerful  and  lasting.  Prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction  between  Christian  and 
Jew  was  not  sharply  made,  and  many  of  the  Jewish  converts 
Jewteh  influ-  continued  to  attend  upon  a  worship  which  had  be- 
ences.  come  venerable  from  age,  and  impressive  by  its  stately 

ceremonial.  Moreover,  the  doxology  and  the  psalmody  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  accepted  and  incorporated  into 
the  worship  of  the  new  religion,  and  they  were  found  to  be 
consonant  with  that  spirit  of  universalism  which  characterized  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  of  his  first  apostles.*  In  accordance  with 
the  precepts  and  example  of  its  Master,  the  early  Church  was  ae- 
spirit  of  the  customed  to  offer  praj^er  for  all  men,  even  for  enemies, 
early  Church,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  distinguished  sharply  from 
the  practice  of  Judaism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  heathen- 
ism on  the  other.  The  bigoted  exclusiveness  of  some  Jewish  sects, 
Contrasted  and  the  narrower  limitations  occasioned  by  nationality, 
In6  beathe^  ^"'^^^  ^^^'^  recogniscd  by  the  heathen  world,  could  not 
!»"»•  harmonize  with  the   truth  which  had   been  communi- 

cated to  Peter  through  a  special  divine  manifestation  (Act*  x, 
34,  36). 

Associated  with  the  prayers,  often  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  elsewhere,  is  found  the  recommendation  to  "  speak  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody 
in  your  heart  to  the  Lord  "  (Eph.  v,  19);  "  teaching  and  admonish- 

^  Angusti :  Handbuch  dcr  ck.  Arch(Bologie,  Bd.  ii,  b.  'i 
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m<r  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  (\l>aXfioi^, 
vfivotgy  Mcu^  nvevfiaTiiialg)y  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  tlie 
Lord  "  (Col.  iii,  17).  Another  part  of  the  worship  con-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
sisted  in  the  reading  and  expounding  of  the  Scriptures  snip  m  apos. 
(Acts  i,  15,  seq.;  ii,  14  ;  iv,  33,  et  a/.).  Doubtless  in  this  *®  ®  "  • 
there  was  a  close  imitation  of  the  form  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
for  it  is  inconceivable  that  men  who  had  all  their  lives  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  free  and  stimulating  services  of  the  synagogue  should 
suddenly  sunder  themselves  from  these  associations,  and  devise  an 
entirely  new  order  of  worship. 

The  first  Jewish  converts,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  hear  the 
law  read  and  expounded  by  some  priest  or  reader,  and  to  listen  to  the 
impressive  utterances  of  the  Prophets  and  of  the  Psalms  jewisn  oon- 
in  their  frequent  gatherings,  cherished  more  fully  the  JJ'^a^^^^^e* 
errand  Und  solemn  lessons  of  their  sacred  writings  as  service, 
they  now  saw  their  fulfillment  and  culmination  in  the  Messias  whose 
kingdom  they  were  labouring  to  establish.  Doubtless  the  prev- 
alent custom  among  the  Jews,  to  invite  any  welI-infoi*nied  man  to 
explain  the  Scripture  lesson,  was  entirely  consonant  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  early  disciples,  when  the  right  to  teach  was  not  of  ofllicial 
sanction,  but  of  spiritual  endowments,  or  of  a  special  charism,  ;^(fp£<7/ia 
dtdaanaXiKov,  The  custom  of  Paul  on  his  missionary  tours  also  illus- 
trates the  easy  and  natural  connection  of  the  early  converts  with 
their  former  religion,  as  it  was  celebrated  in  the  syna-  p^^^^,^  ni«t!ind 
gogues  of  the  dispersion.  His  method  was  to  attach  of  evangeiiza- 
himsolf  to  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
generous  universalism,  use  the  existing  forms  to  convey  the  higher 
lesson  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ. 

The  question  of  the  composition  of  the  churches  founded  by  Paul 

still  remains  an  open  one,  especially  whether  the  Jewish  or  the  heathen 

element  at  first  preponderated.     Doubtless   in  nearly  every  case 

there  was  a  mixture  of  converts  from  both.      Inasmuch  as  the 

theism  of  the  Jews  was  the  substantial  foundation  on  compoRUion  of 

which  the  Christian  system  must  be  reared,  their  forms  i*'®    ?"!!^*?* 
•'^  ^  '  lounaeaby 

had,  presumably,  large  influence  in  all  the  churches  es-  Pan!, 
tablished  by  Paul  and  his  co-workers  during  their  wide  missionary 
joume^'ings,  and  the  simple  synagogue  worship  probably  had  very 
considerable  effect  uj>on  most  of  these  churches  for  a  century  after 
the  death  of  the  apostles.'     If  these  are  to  be  regarded  as,  in  a 

*  With  respect  to  tlie  compogiiion  or  tlie  Church  at  Rome,  Baur  and  Schwegler,  as 
\roll  as  Thiersch  nnd  others  not  of  the  Tiibinjrcn  pcliool,  have  Fonjrht  to  prove  «he 
propondcrance  of  Jewish  Influence.  But  manj  others,  as  Neander,  Schnff.  Lting^ 
have  controverted  this  elaim. 
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measure,  colonies  of  the  mother  church  at  Antioch/  then  must  the 
^^  preponderating  influence  of  the  heathen  element  be  pro- 

of heathen  con-  sumed.  Moreover,  the  opposition  which  Paul  often 
verte  In  suiue.  encountered  from  the  Jews,  compelling  him  to  leave  the 
synagogue,  and  establish  an  independent  societ}'^  (Acts  xiii,  45,  seq.; 
xviii,  5-7  ;  xix,  8,  seq.)^  would  suggest  a  larger  number  of  Gentile 
converts  in  the  churches  of  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  of  Corinth,  and 
of  Ephesus,  just  as  the  history  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in 
the  church  at  Berea  the  majority  of  converts  were  sincere  Jews, 
Of  Jewish  in  ^ho  had  diligently  searched  their  Scriptures  to  discover 
<***»«"•  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the  Messiah.    While  the 

records  of  the  firet  century  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  re- 
specting the  forms  of  Christian  worship  are  exceedingly  meager,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  character  of  the  services  of  the  churches 
Character  of  would  be  somewhat  affected  as  the  majority  of  the 
the  public  wor-  members  were  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  origin  ;  in  the  former 
ship  affected  by  *      *•         *i,      r  e  ^\^  i   • 

the    character  case  perpetuatmg  the  forms  of  the  83magogue,  and  in 

of  the  church,  ^he  latter  modified  by  the  peculiar  thought  of  the 
heathen  converts. 

A  more  distinctive  service  might  be  supposed  to  be  developed  in 
the  latter  societies,  since  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  would  experience 
little  hinderance  from  former  customs,  and  be  untram- 
churchesof  meled  by  a  venerable  ritual.  Yet  we  are  checked  from 
devSoS^mSe  ^Laking  too  hasty  inferences,  since  the  letters  of  Paul 
distinctive  to  the  churches  which  are  most  distinctively  of  Gentile 
**"™'  converts  abound  in  references  to  the  Old  Testament 

Scriptures,  and  some  of  the  elements  of  the  worship  to  which  refer- 
ence is  therein  made  clearly  point  to  a  Jewish  origin.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  evidence  that  in  some  of  the  churches  the  letters  of  the 
apostles  were  read  in  the  assemblies,  and  constituted  a  part  of 
their  service  for  edification  and  instruction  (1  Thess.  v,  27  ;  Col. 
Paurs  letters  iv,  16). .  By  degrees  these  letters,  with  other  New  Testa- 
CtenuieSurch-  ™^^^  documents,  came  to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  and 
ee.  even  superior  importance  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 

their  authoritative  character  was  recognised  earlier  by  the  churches 
of  Gentile  than  by  those  of  Jewish  character.' 

When  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  we  cannot  speak 
of  a  contradiction  between  the  spirit  and  worship  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  societies,  but  rather  of  a  vainety  in  unity.  The 
Tet  no  real  Unity  Consisted  partly  in  their  communion  with  God 
contradiction,  in  Christ,  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles, 
which  was  by  both  considered  the  reason  and  end  of  divine  wor- 
>  V.  Lechler:   Op.  city  s.  110.  *  v.  Lechler:   Op,  at,  s.  120. 
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ship ;  partly  in  the  fraternal  association  of  believers  with  one 
another,  which  was  stimulated  and  promoted  by  their  religious 
services.  Furthemiore,  both  parties  had  their  smaller  and  more 
exclusive  society  gatherings,  as  well  as  their  more  public  assemblies 
to  which  the  non-Christian  public  had  access.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Jewish-Christian  and  Gentile-Christian  churches  in  its 
real  esscMice  consisted  in  the  fact  that  with  those  societies  which 
were  formed  out  of  the  converted  in  heathen  countries,  their  wor- 
ship by  virtue  of  their  entire  isolation  from  the  Jewish  ^     , 

*^     "^  .  Greater   Inde- 

temple  and  synagogue  sen'ice,  was  more  freely  and  pendence 
independently  developed  by  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Gos-  Jwlthen*^  coo- 
pol,  while  in  Palestine  the  connection  with  the  Old  ^®'^' 
Testament  ritual  was  more  persistent  and  protracted.  In  fine,  the 
worship  of  the  Gentile-Christian  churches  shares  in  the  liberty,  inde- 
pendence, and  novelty  of  Christianity,  but  in  such  manner  that  this 
independence  of  the  New  neither  excludes  a  leaning  toward  the 
forms  of  the  Old  Testament  worehip,  nor  does  its  freedom  ignore  a 
law  of  orderly  arrangement  which  is  developed  from  within.* 


f  2.   Worship  in  the  Time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  apostolic  fathers  give  ns  very 
few  hints  relative  to  the  nature  and  order  of  public  worship. 
Scarcely  a  paragraph  is  met  in  Clement,  Polycai'p,  Hermas>  or  Bar- 
nabas. The  archaic  document,  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve,"  if 
it  can  be  firmly  placed  near  the  end  of  the  first  or  at  ^he  "Teach- 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  becomes  valuable  *"«•" 
as  giving  statements  relative  to  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (i;.  book  iii,  chaps.  1,  2),  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  assemblies  upon  the  Lord's  day.  We 
are  impressed  by  the  simplicity  of  the  service,  and  by  its  almost 
absolute  lack  of  ritualistic  forms.  The  command  to  meet  together 
is  coupled  with  a  description  of  the  spii-it  which  should  be  cherished 
by  the  participants,  being  largely  a  repetition  of.  the  injunction  of 
Christ*  (Matt,  v,  23,  24).  Frequent  assembly  is  eaniestly  enjoined 
— "  But  ye  shall  come  together  often,  and  seek  the  things  which 
befit  your  souls;  for  the  whole  time  of  your  faith  thus  far  will  not 
profit  you,  if  you  do  not  become  perfect  in  the  last  time."  * 

The  references  to  public  worship  in  the  Ignatian  writings  are 

"  Lechler:  Op.  cit,  89.  120,  121. 

*  Atdaxi  Tuv  Airoardhjv,  chap.  xiv.  "But  on  the  Lord^s  day  do  ye  assemble  and 
break  bread,  and  give  thanks,"  eto. 
■  Id.,  chap.  xvi. 
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very  few,  and  furnish  little  aid  in  constructing  the  form  of  public 
Nodoes  In  ig-  service  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  The 
*■**"*•  duty  of  frequent  meetings  is  inculcated:  "Take  heed, 

then,  often  to  come  together  to  give  thanks  to  God,  and  show  forth 
his  praise.  For  when  ye  assemble  frequently  in  the  same  place, 
the  powers  of  Satan  are  destroyed,  and  the  destruction  at  which  he 
aims  is  prevented  by  the  unity  of  your  faith."  *  He  agrees  with 
the  **  Teaching  "  respecting  the  propriety  and  custom  of  observing 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  rather  than  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  "no 
longer  observing  the  Sabbath,  but  living  in  the  observance  of  the 
Lord^s  day,  on  which  also  our  life  has  sprung  up  again  by  him  and 
by  his  death,"  *  etc. 

The  few  heathen  notices  of  the  worship  of  the  Christians  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century  are  important  in  themselves,  and  in- 
structive respecting  the  simplicity  of  services  which  continued  in 
the  Chureh  after  the  death  of  the  apostles.  The  testimony  is  also 
important  as  coming  from  enemies.  In  his  well  known  letter  to 
Heathen  testi-  Trajan,  about  A.  D.  102,  Pliny  describes  the  sim- 
i^^»^'  plicity  of  the  worship,  and  bears  witness  to  the  high 

moral  character  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  "They  are  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  before  dawn  on  a  certain  day,  and  sing  re- 
sponsively  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God,"  *  etc.  The  celebration  of 
the  sacred  meal,  and  the  pledge  to  abstain  from  all  wickedness 
while  absent  from  each  other,  are  likewise  attested.  Lncian,  the 
.universal  scoffer,  saw  in  Christianity  only  one  of  the  numberless 
follies  of  his  time.  Ilis  mocking  spirit,  while  contemning  all  re- 
ligions, sobera  into  candor  b)^  acknowledging  the  benevolence  of 
Tthe  Christians,  and  he  testifies  to  the  power  of  their  belief  in  immor- 
tality to  keep  them  steadfast,  and  cause  them  to  abound  in  all 
9ielpfulness  and  kindness.^  He  likewise  speaks  of  their  worship  of 
Christ,  of  the  reading  of  their  sacred  writings,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  sacred  meal. 

§8.  Publie  Warship  in  ike  Second  and  Third  Centuries. 

It  is  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century  that  M^e  meet  with 
a  somewhat  formal  and  complete  description  of  Christian  public 
justinMartyr's  worship.  Jnstin  Martyr,  in  his  first  Apology  to  the  era- 
acpount.  peror,  senate,  etc.,  says:  "  On  the  day  called  Sunday  (^ 

rov  'HAiov  Xsyofiivi]  rifiigp)  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the  country 

'  Ad  Ephts.^  c.  xiii ;  v.  also  ad  Magnes.^  c  vii;  ad  Polyc^  c,  iv. 

*  Ad  Magnes.,  c.  9.  '  EpiMciiB,  1.  x,  ep.  96. 

*  de  Peregrino,  1]-13.  v.  Fried! ander:  SitUfngeschiehte  Rams,  Bd.  \}i,  589-590. 
Ublhorn :  Chr^t  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism,  pp.  325,  325. 
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gather  together  to  one  place,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  long  as  time  permits;  then, 
when  the  reader  has  ceased,  the  president  verbally  instructs,  and 
exhorts  to  the  imitation  of  these  good  things.  Then  we  all  rise  to- 
gether and  pray,  and  as  we  before  said,  when  our  prayers  are  ended, 
bread  and  wine  and  water  are  brought,  and  the  president  in  like 
manner  offers  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  according  to  his  ability, 
and  the  people  assent,  saying,  Amen;  and  there  is  distribution  to 
each,  and  a  participation  in  that  over  which  thanks  have  order  of  aer- 
been  given,  and  to  those  who  are  absent  a  portion  is  ^*** 
sent  by  the  deacons.  And  they  who  are  well  to  do,  and  willing, 
give  what  each  thinks  fit;  and  what  is  collected  is  deposited  with 
the  president,  who  succors  the  orphans  and  the  widows,  and  those  who, 
through  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  are  in  want,  and  those  who  are 
in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  sojourning  among  us,  and,  in  a  word, 
takes  care  of  all  who  are  in  need.  But  Sunday  is  the  day  on  which 
we  all  hold  our  common  assembly,  because  it  is  the  first  day  on 
which  God,  having  wrought  a  change  in  the  darkness  and  matter, 
made  the  world;  and  Jesus  Christ  on  the  same  day  rose  from  the 
dead." ' 

In  this  brief  passage  a  very  lively  sketch  of  the  form  and  spirit 
of  Christian  worship  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  is  given. 
1.)  The  day  on  which  the  assembly  gathers  and  the  summary 
reason  of  selecting  this  day.  It  is  Sunday,  and  not  ««»tement8. 
the  Jewish  Sabbath;  it  is  because  on  that  day  Grod  fitiished  his  crea^ 
tion,  and  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  2.)  The  gathering  is 
from  city  and  adjacent  country  into  one  place;  the  place  is  not 
characterized;  but  it  is  a  society  under  president  and  helpers. 
8.)  The  order  of  the  service  is  like  that  in  apostolic  times,  with 
the  exception  of  singing,  which  is  not  here  mentioned.  The 
lector  reads  selections  from  the  Gospels,'  and  from  the  pro- 
phetic Scriptures;  next  the  president  expounds  and  exhorts 
to  an  imitation  of  the  examples  furnished  in  the  sacred  lessons. 
Then  follows  prayer,  led  by  the  president,  during  which  all  stand; 
next  the  consecration  of  the  elements  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  their 
distribution  by  the  deacons,'  a  participation  in  both  kinds  by  all 
who  are  present,  and  the  care  for  those  who  are  absent,  by  the 
deacons.  After  the  communion  is  the  collection  for  the  poor  and 
needy,  which  is  deposited  with  the  president  for  disbursement  to 

J  Apoi  i.  c.  67. 

'  Apol,  i«  e.  66,  *'  For  the  aposUes,  in  the  memoirs  composed  by  them,  whidi  aM 
called  Gospels,"  etc. 
•  ».  a  65. 
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all  who  may  be  in  want,  or  in  bonds,  as  well  as  to  the  stranger 
sojourning  among  the  brethren.  From  this  account  by  Justin  it 
might  be  fairly  inferred  that  there  existed  a  regular  and  recognised 
order  of  worship,  and  to  proper  officers,  president,  lector,  and  dea- 
cons, specific  duties  were  now  assigned.  Here  is  noticed  a  regular 
and  orderly  procedure  in  the  service,  but  it  is  still  characterized  by 
earnestness  and  simplicity,  no  intimation  of  an  involved  liturgy 
appearing,  except  possibly  in  the  response  of  the  people.' 

Other  writers  of  the  second  century  add  very  little  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  public  worship.  Origen,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian  in  their 
quite  extensive  writings  dwell  but  slightly  upon  this  subject.  In 
his  reply  to  Celsus,  Origen  uses  a  few  expressions  which  indicate 
a  fixed  order  of  service  in  the  churches  of  Alexandria,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  construct  from  these  the  complete  form  of  worship.  Ter- 
Tertaiiian's  tullian's  account  of  the  services  in  the  North  African 
■tateioeat.  church  agrees  quite  closely  with  the  statement  of  Justin 
Martyr.  He  adds  a  few  particulars,  as,  **  We  also  give  admonitions, 
institute  examinations,  and  administer  the  divine  censure."  From 
the  last  expression  we  are  lo  infer  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
was  also  considered  in  the  public  assemblies.  He  also  informs  us 
that  in  prayer  they  turned  toward  the  east;'  that  they  lifted  their 
hands  to  God  the  Father;'  and  that  in  the  utissa  fiddium  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  used,  and  the  kiss  of  peace  was  given.* 

When  the  sacerdotal  principle  was  greatly  strengthened,  during 
More  nxed  and  *^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  third  century,  the  public  services 
formal  in  third  assumed  a  more  fixed  and  ceremonial  character.  The 
century.  sharp  distinction  between  laity  and  clergy  brought  cor- 

responding changes  in  the  conduct  of  worship.  From  this  time  the 
ministering  priest  appears  more  prominently  in  both  the  missa 
catechnmenorum  and  in  the  tnissafidelinm.  The  bishop  or  presby- 
ter is  the  offerer  in  the  eucharist,  "  who  offers  the  sacrifices  to  GocL" 
The  sacrifice  is  now  celebrated  daily;  the  lessons  are  read  from  a 
pitlpitum.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  kind  of  responsive  service, 
for  the  Sursum  Corda  and  the  Habemus  ad  Dominum  are  ex- 
cyprtan'8  pressly  mentioned  in  Cyprian's  treatise  on  the  Lord's 

words.  Prayer.*    Also  he  speaks  of  the  attitude  in  prayer  as 

standing:  "  Moreover,  when  we  stand  praying,  beloved   brethren, 

'  Notwithstanding  Juslin's  Apology  is  addressed  to  the  emperor,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  more  interested  in  affairs  pertaining  to  his  capital,  it  is  believed  that 
he  dcsci'ibes  the  order  of  worship  which  was  extant  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
within  which  he  resided. 

■  Apoi,  c.  16.  '  Idolat.j  c.  vii.  *de  Oratione^  c.  14. 

*  de  Oratione  dominiccif  c.  31. 
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we  ought  to  be  watchful  and  earnest  with  our  whole  heart,  intent 
on  our  prayers." ' 

The  character  of  public  worship  in  the  African  churches  during 
the  fourth  century  can  be  pretty  well  ascertained  from  Augustine's 
the  writings  of  Augustine.  The  following  is  the  order  ^,2i"^cIi'id" 
as  therein  revealed.  The  Scripture  reading  was  from  formation, 
the  prophets,  epistles,  and  gospels — a  psalm  being  sung  between  the 
epistle  and  gospel  lesson.  We  infer  that  the  address  or  sermon 
made  to  the  people  was  early  in  the  public  service.  In  the  missa 
fidelium  the  worship  began  with  the  Sursum  Corda  ("Lift  up 
your  hearts  ")  and  the  Habemus  ad  J)ominum  ("  We  lift  them  up 
unto  the  Lord  ").  The  first  priest  then  responded,  "  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  our  Lord  God,"  and  the  people  said,  "  It  is  meet  and  right 
so  to  do."  The  prayer  of  consecration  of  the  elements  (sanctification) 
is  made  only  by  the  priest;  since,  from  the  language  of  Augustine, 
this  is  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.  After  the  consecra- 
tion, the  Lord's  Prayer  was  repeated  by  the  clergy  only.  Then  the 
Pax  vobiscum  ("  Peace  be  with  you  "),  and  the  kiss  of  peace.  Next 
followed  the  communion  and  the  dismissal  by  the  benediction,  which 
Augustine  mentions  in  his  private  letters.  In  these  lettera  is  found 
also  the  statement  that  in  the  public  service  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  for  the  catechumens,  that  they 
might  be  earnest  in  the  preparation  for  baptism,  for  gcope  of  the 
all  believers,  for  bishops  and  priests,  for  all  rulers,  for  invocation. 
the  suffering  and  persecuted,  for  absent  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  for  enemies.' 

The  notices  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  first  three  and  a  half 
centuries  represent  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  central  act  of  public 
worship,  around  which  revolves  every  minor  part,  and  which  gave 
significance  to  the  whole.  The  celebrating  of  this  sacrament  is  the 
supreme  object  of  all  public  assemblies  of  the  saints. 

*  dt  Oratime  dominica,  c.  31. 

»  V,  Mone :  LcUeinische  und  griecfiische  Messen  axis  dan  2ten  bis  Qten  Jakrkundert, 
Frankfort,  1850. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    EARLIKST    LlTURGTEa 
§  1.  Origin, 

Thk  almost  unbroken  peace  which  the  Charch  had  enjoyed  between 
the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aureliu^  and  Decius  had  added  greatly  to  th^ 
number  of  her  adherents,  but  had  brought  serious  moral  enervation 
even  upon  some  of  her  high  officials.  Freedom  from  opposition,  and  a 
sftrong  reaction  against  the  rigors  of  the  Montanistic  discipline,  pre^ 
pared  the  way  for  the  lapse  of  a  majority  of  North  African  Christians 
during  the  terrible  persecution  under  Decius  and  his  successors.'  The 
most  marked  symptom  and  proof  of  a  decaying  piety 
the  KTowtta  of  were  the  relegation  of  personal  duties  to  a  class  of  charch 
utuivtos.  officials,  and  a  growing  formalism  in  public  worship. 

It  was  during  this  interval  of  peace  tliat  the  sacerdotal  notion  had 
greatly  strengthened,  and  the  influence  of  the  laity  had  correspond- 
ingly declined. 

The  forty  years  between  the  death  of  Valerian  and  the  Diocletian 
persecution  were  most  important  for  the  discipline,  doctrine,  and 
worship  of  the  Church.  The  readmission  of  the  lapsed,  after  the 
Decian  persecution,  had  originated  the  sacrament  of  penance^  which 
Penitential  became  so  powerful  a  factor  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin 
V9X^«L  Church.*    The  more  lenient  treatment  of  those  who  had 

denied  Christ  under  Valerian  tended  to  the  relaxation  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  and  the  general  freedom  from  legal  disabilities  gave 
opportunity  for  the  erection  of  spacious  churches,  where  worship 
was  conducted  with  ever-increasing  pomp.  Just  then, when  piety  was 
feeble  and  heresy  was  rank,  the  Charch  felt  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing its  orthodoxy  by  the  clearer  formulation  of  doctrine,  and  fixing 
the  order  of  its  worship  by  the  construction  of  stately  liturgies. 

It  was  probably  under  these  circumstances  that  the  great  litur- 
gies *  were  rapidly  developed.     From  the  liturgical  germs  found  in 

»  Anb^ :  VSglise  et  Vhat  dans  la  seconds  Maitie  du  III'  Sikle,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1876- 
1885,  vol.  iv,  pp.  70,  seq. 

^  V.  Aiibe :  Op.  cii.,  vol  iv,  pp.  30,  aeq.  Leckey :  History  of  European  Morab, 
London,  1 884,  vol.  i,  pp.  467,  seq. 

*  The  term  liturgy,  Xtiravpyia,  has  come  to  mean  the  order  and  method  of  public 
worship;  more  especially  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  eucbarisU     The  term  i 
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the  New  TeHtaraent,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathen^ 
were  steadily  perfected  the  imposing  forms  whose  long-continoed 
use  gave  character  to  the  public  worship  of  the  East  and  West. 
They  have  undergone  numerous  important  changes,  ^^^  under- 
according  to  the  varying  fortunes'  and  doctrinal  devel-  gooe  grmi 
opments  of  the  Church,  or  as  they  have  been  amended  ™  <»*oo^ 
by  conciliary  decisions.  None  are  probably  older  than  the  fourth 
century;  since  till  the  Church  was  relieved  of  its  legal  disabilitiea, 
and  placed  under  state  protection,  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
especially,  belonged  to  the  Disci/Jina  arctini.  The  period  for  the 
full  development  of  the  great  liturgies  begins,  therefore,  with  the 
complete  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathenism.  This  is  evident 
from  their  frequent  use  of  term:*  which  originated  in  the  Greneral 
Councils,  where  fundamental  doctrines  were  first  formulated.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  have  certain  striking  resemblances  which  suggest  a 
common  underlying  tradition,  and  marked  differences  that  could 
result  only  from  diverse  environments. 


§  2.  Cl(us\fieation  and  Deneription. 

The  classification  of  the  early  liturgies  according  to  their  origm, 
points  of  likeness,  and  influence  has  been  attempted  by  several 
learned  liturgists; '  but  the  results  are  by  no  means  harmonious. 

Neale  arranges  them  under  five  classes,  namely:  1.  That  of  St. 
James,  or  of  Jerusalem.  2.  That  of  St.  Mark,  or  of  Neaie^s  ciaart- 
Alexandria.  3.  That  of  Thaddieus,  or  of  Edessa.  4.  That  "~***''^ 
of  St.  Peter,  or  of  Rome.  5.  That  of  St.  John,  or  of  Ephesus. 
While  tradition  ascribes  tlie  origin  of  each  of  these  to  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  the  result  of  long- 
repeated  services  at  the  great  centers  of  ecclesiastical  power,  were 
modified  with  the  shifting  fortunes  of  the  Church,  and  were  in  use 
in  different  districts  as  the  influence  of  the  patriarchal  capitals 
was  augmented  or  declined.     Moreover,  the  growth  of  a  multitude 

is  applied  to  ihe  public  eiicharisiic  seirioe  by  the  Latin  Church.  The  liturgicnl 
bookd  were  generally  chilled  by  liie  henihen  Ubeili^  by  the  Church  sacrameTUaria^  fibri 
myaterwrunit  etc. 

^  The  followinf^  are  amonf^^  tlie  most  learned  writers  upon  the  liturgies  of  the 
Church:  L.  A.  Muraiori  (R.  C):  Litmyia  Romana  vetus,  2  vols.,  VeneL.  1748.  Palm- 
er (Anglican):  Originoi  Liiurpica:,  2  vols.,  London,  1845.  Daniel  (Linlieran): 
Cbdex  Htargicua  eccltsia!  universoi  in  epittmen  recUtchu,  4  vol.i.,  Lip*tfl^  1847-1851. 
Mone  (R.  C):  LeUnntJtche  und  grifsrhischa  M>'Jtsen  om  dem  2ten  Hs  Qten  Jaftrhtuukff^ 
Frnnkfort,  1850.  Nenle  (Anglican):  The  Liturgies  of  S.  Mark.  S.  Jmne^.  S.  ChrmaU, 
S.  ChrysMlom,  S.  Btitil,  or  aceording  to  the  uaea  of  the  ehutches  of  AkxandncL^  Jei-usa- 
nm,  Oonstautinoph^  London,  1S59. 
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of  lesser  liturgies  from  these  argues  a  great  variety  of  opinion,  and 
a  large  degree  of  liberty  in  the  different  districts  and  churches. 

The  EasteiD  liturgies  are  divided  into  two  parts:  1.  That  pre- 
ceding, and,  2.  That  following  the  Sursum  Corda.  They  generally 
go  under  the  names  of  the  proanaphora  and  the  anaphora.  It  has 
Two  parts  of  ^cen  discovered  that  usually  one  liturgy  in  every  class 
a  iiiurKy.  or  family  of  liturgies  supplies  the  proanaphora  to  all 

the  others.  Of  some  sixty  Oriental  liturgies  there  are  not  a  dozen 
jexceptions  to  a  common  proanaphora.  This  would  seem  to  point 
to  a  common  source  of  one  bi'anch  of  the  public  service;  while  the 
great  variety  found  in  the  anaphora  would  only  be  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  East,  which  allowed  greater  variety  in  the  lan- 
guage and  order  of  public  worship. 

1.  The  oldest  liturgy  is  probably  that  of  St.  Clement,^  which 
dates  from  about  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  While  it 
Liturgy  of  St.  ^^  fallen  entirely  into  disuse,  it  is  of  interest  in  reveal- 
ciemeni.  ing  the  character  of  the  early  rituals,  and  in  assisting  to 

detennine  the  changes  which  were  introduced  into  the  worship  in 
the  post-Nicene  period.  In  it  the  missa  catechumeiiorutn  is  strictly 
separated  from  the  missa  fiddhim  ;  the  forms  are  simple;  as  from 
very  early  times  the  sainted  dead  are  commemorated,  thei'e  is  no 
\\A  peculiar!-  reference  to  individual  names;  Mar}'  is  not  once  men- 
^**'-  tioned:  all  of  which  circumstances  point   to  an  early 

origin.  In  these  respects,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  homily,  the  formula  of  consecration,  the  * 
petition  for  the  excommunicate,  and  the  prayer  for  enemies  and 
persecutors,  this  liturgy  agrees  in  sentiment  and  spirit  with  what  is 
given  by  Justin  Martyr  and  TertuUian,  and  would,  therefore,  justify 
the  opinion  that  the  eis^hth  book  of  the  '' Apostolic 
Constitutions  "  might  be  a  product  of  the  third  century. 
Drey  has,  however,  pointed  out  two  circumstances  which  forbid  so 
early  an  origin :  First,  the  mention  of  the  asceticSy  for  whom  prayer 
is  offered,  and  to  whom  a  place  of  honor  next  to  the  clergy  is  as- 
Two  later  eie-  signed  in  the  missa  fideli urn  \  secondly,  the  mention  of 
menu*.  sttbdeacoi^s  in  the  liturgy.     Both  these  classes  received 

official  recognition  after  the  third  century;  hence  the  origin,or  at  least 
the  present  form,  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Constitutions,  containing 
the  Clementine  liturgy,  must  be  later  than  the  third  century.* 

^  This  liturgy  is  found  in   tlie  oijrluh  book  of    the  "  Apostolic  GonstitutionB." 
.  V.  Cotelerius's  edition  of  ihc  Apostolic  Fatiiers.     For  a  critical  ezamiuation  and  esti- 
mate, V.  especinll}'  Drey  and.Biciccll,  eliiewlierc  cited.  r 

'  V.  Drey :  Neue  UnUn'suchungen  uber  die  Oonstitulionen  und  KcmoTies  der  AposUL 
B.  139,  seq.    v.  Const  Apos,^  1.  viii,  c.  11. 
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2.  Another  very  ancient  liturgy,  belonging  to  the  very  large  class 
called  by  Neale  the  Hierosolymitan  (or  of  Jerusalem),  is  Liturgy  of  s. 
that  of  S.  James.  "  From  this  Greek  liturgy  there  are  J*°ie»- 
three  sets  of  offshoots.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Cesarean  branch. 
St.  Basil's  liturgy  is  a  recast  of  that  of  S.  James,  as  St.  Chrysostom's 
is  an  abbreviation  of  and  new  addition  to  that  of  St.  Basil.  From  St. 
Basil's  sprang  the  Armeno-Gregorian  rite,  as  at  present  i^  jhree 
used;  while  St.  Chrysostom's  exercised  an  influence  on  branches, 
the  later  forms  of  the  Nestorians.  Circumstances  have  rendered 
the  Constantinopolitan  rites,  as  I  have  already  said,  sole  possessors 
of  the  orthodox  East.  The  liturgy  of  St.  Basil  is  said  on  all  Sun- 
days in  Lent  except  Palm  Sunday,  on  Maundy  Thursday,  Easter 
eve,  the  vigil  of  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany,  and  the  Feast  of  St. 
Basil  (January  1).  That  of  Chrysostom  is  appropriated  to  every 
other  day  in  the  year.  .  .  .  The  second  offshoot  of  S.  James  is  of  far 
less  importance.  It  embraces  but  two  offices,  the  Sicilian  liturgy, 
.  .  .  the  other  named  from  St.  Cyril,  which  was  never  widely 
used,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  was  employed. 
The  Sicilian  liturgy  differs  principally  from  that  of  S.  James  in 
amplification.  .  .  .  The  third  offshoot  of  the  Hierosolymitan  office 
is  the  Syriac  liturgy  of  S.  James,  and  its  dependents.  It  differs 
verbally  from  the  Greek  office  of  the  same  name,  from  which  it  is 
derived.  The  prayers,  generally  speaking,  are  rather  shorter, 
though  the  Invocation  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  much  amplified."* 
This  Syriac  liturgy  is  believed  to  be  the  source  of  no  less  than 
thirty-nine  distinct  liturgies,  all  of  which  were  in  use  among  the 
Monophysites. 

3.  The  liturgy  of  S.  Mark  was  influential  in  Alexandria,  and  in 
the  churches  which  were  regarded  as  dependent  upon,  or  subject 
to,  the  Alexandrian  patriarch.  In  its  present  form  it  is  nturgy  of  st 
usually  ascribed  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about  "ark. 

the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century.  Offshoots  from  this  were  used 
in  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopian  churches.' 

Many  other  liturgical  forms  originated  in  the  East  which  had  a 
wider  or  narrower  influence,  whose  shades  of  difference  are  numerous 
and  interesting  to  notice.  As  before  said,  it  is  probable  that  the  more 
unbridled  spirit  of  the  Eastern  churches  helped  to  modify  and  adjust 
the  liturgies  to  the  varying  conditions;  while  the  centralizing  forces 
of  the  West  secured  for  the  churches  greater  uniformity  in  public 
worship. 

The  Western  liturgies  may  be  studied  under  four  classes:  1.  The 

'  Abridged  from  Neale. 

•  V,  Daniel:   Codex  Liiurgicua  ecdtsiat  universce^  Lipsia,  1853,  lib.  Iv,  p.  135. 
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Galilean,  which  has  been  traced  by  Mone  and  others  *  to  Ephesus  as 
Tbe  Western  ^^^  place  of  its  origin,  but  which  was  amended  from 
utuTRiea.  time  to  time  by  Hilary  and  others.   2.  The  other  member 

of  this  family  is  the  old  Spanish,  Gothic,  or  Mozarabic,  which  was 
probably  an  imported  liturgy,  but  was  largely  modified  by  Isidore 
of  Seville  in  the  seventh  century.  3.  The  Roman  liturgy,  which 
can  hardly  be  older  than  the  fifth  century.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  the  vigorous  bishops  of  Rome,  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, gradually  brought  this  liturgy  into  form;  especially  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  was  active  in  effecting  reforms  in  ecclesiastical 
liymns  and  music,  prepared  a  sacramentarium  which  was  largely 
accepted  by  the  Latin  Church.  4.  The  Ambrosian,  named  after 
the  bishop  of  Milan,  like  all  other  liturgies,  was  a  work  of  gradual 
and  long-continued  development.  It  is  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Roman,  although  in  some  features  departing  widely  from  it.'  It  is 
still  in  use  in  the  diocese  of  Milan. 

All  the  great  liturgies  have  aimed  to  unify  the  thought  and  feel- 
TbepbUosopby  ing  of  the  Congregation  in  acts  of  solemn  wordiip. 
of  tbe  litunnr.  Xhey  have  varied  according  to  the  views  of  their  com- 
pilers respecting  the  supreme  thought  which  should  dominate  the 
public  sei-vice.  Hence  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  liturgies  may  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  express  in  the  great  assembly,  or  by  the 
community  of  believers,  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  edification, 
what  each  esteems  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  modi- 
fications which  these  have  undergone  are  indices  of  the  shifting 
of  the  center  of  a  doctrinal  system,  or  of  a  modified  view  of  the 
best  means  of  expressing  the  dominant  truth  to  the  assembled 
Church. 

The  thought  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church  is  the  divine  man- 

^  __,  ifestation  in  effecting  the  work  of  human  redemption; 

Tfce       central  ,.i.  mi.  •  i  ini. 

tbouRbt  In  tbe  extending  from  the  act  of  creation,  through  all  the  inter- 

Greek  utunnr.    yening  dispensations,  to  the  life  of  Christ  from  his  birth 

to  his  glorification.    Every  prayer,  lesson,  antiphonal,  or  chant;  every 

posture,  action,  change  of  vestments,  shifting  of  colors,  etc,  are 

so  many  symbols  to  illustrate  the  unfolding  history  of  redemption. 

*  Mone;  Lateimsche  und  grieckische  Mfssm  aus  dem  2ten  his  Sten  Jahrhundai^ 
Frankfort  1850.     Neale:  Essays  on  Littirgiology. 

*  Daniel :  Op.  dt.y  vol.  i,  pp.  4S-11.^,  has  arranged  the  four  great  Western  litur- 
fixes  in  parallel  columns,  ho  that  tbeir  harmonies  and  variatioiia  can  be  convenienilj 
studied.  This  learned  litnrgist  has  in  this  work  given  us  a  mass  of  curious  and  val- 
uable information,  and  his  researches  have  gp'eatly  aided  in  tracing  these  liturgies  to 
their  origins  The  subject  is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties,  and  the  scliolars  are  by 
no  means  in  harmony  respecting  the  chronology  and  relative  influence  of  these 
forms  of  public  worship. 
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In  the  Latin  Church  the  entire  liturgy  centers  in  one  thought  of 
supreme  interest,  namely,  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  veritably 
repeated  at  every  mass.  With  variety  in  secondary  ^gnj^  ^^^ 
parts,  durincr  the  chanffinfir  festivals  of  the  year,  the  trine  m  the 
point  around  which  the  whole  system  revolves,  and  to- 
ward which  every  member  points,  is  the  sacrificial  offering  of 
Christ  in  the  mass  by  the  officiating  priest,  and  the  appropriation 
of  its  benefits  by  the  worshipping  Church.  Hence  the  wider  range 
of  thought  to  be  expressed  by  the  Greek  liturgies  gave  occasion  for 
a  more  involved  and  imposing  symbolism;  while  the  Latin  litur- 
gies, by  a  concentration  of  attention  on  one  act  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  would  give  less  opportunity  for  spectacular  display, 
yet  would  produce  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression.^ 

*  In  the  lituigies  of  the  Protestant  Churches  the  thoughts  of  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  salvation  through  personal  faith,  individual  privilege  and  responsibility, 
and  instruction  of  the  people  in  doctrine  and  duty  are  very  proininenL  Hence  the 
eneliarisi  is  not  celebrated  on  every  occasion  of  public  woraliip,  but  tlie  sermon  as- 
sumes a  place  of  greater  relative  prominence  than  in  otlier  lUurgies. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LORD'S  DAY,  OR  SUNDAT. 
§  1.  Histarie  Statement. 

Thk  daily  assembly  of  the  disciples  for  worship  and  for  the  cele- 
Eacbaristceie-  bration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  largely  ceased  with  the 
flret*day*of  toe  ^P^stolic  age.  Soon  the  eucharist  was  consecrated 
week.  weekly  and  on  the  occasion  of  great  festivals,  till  at 

length  a  methodical  and  stated  observance  of  weekly  and  yearly 
feasts  was  instituted.  Daily  assemblies  were,  however,  recommended 
by  some  teachers  during  the  first  six  centuries,  and  explicit  injunc- 
tions for  such  gatherings  are  found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.' 

As  before  observed,  the  Jewish  Christians  at  first  continued 
The  Jewish  ^^  frequent  the  temple  and  synagogue  services,  but 
Christians  atr  at  a  very  early  date  "  the  first  day  of  the  week  "  took 
Jewish  wor-  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  the  chief  time  of 
^P-  public  worship  (Acts  xx,  7;  1  Cor.  xvi,  2)  in  many  of 

the  churches  of  Jewish  Christians.  It  was  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  of  most  of  his  appearances  to  the  disciples  after  the 
resurrection,  and  on  this  day  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured 

Reason    for  '  .-r^, 

obeervim?  the  out  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.'  For  these  reasons,  and 
flrstday.  especially  after  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  city  had 

rendered  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  temple  impossible,  Sunday  be- 
came the  recognised  day  of  assembly  for  fellowship  and  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  called  in  "  The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve"'  the  "Lord's  day  of  the  Lord"  {Kvpicucflv  de  Kvqiov). 
The  Jewish  Christians  at  first  observed  both  the  seventh  and  the 
first  day  of  the  week;  but  the  Gentile  Christians  kept  the  "Lord's 
day "  from  the  beginning.      It  is  diflUcult  to  doubt  that  it  had 

n  .  *.      *.w    apostolic  sanction.     The  relation  of  the  seventh  to  the 

Rft^Iation  or  the    ^  ,       ▼      .  ,     ^,    .     . 

seventh  to  the  first,  as  understood  by  the  Jewish  Christians,  may  not 

be  easy  to  determine;  yet  there  seem  to  be  indications 

that  the  seventh  was  regarded  as  a  day  of  preparation  for  the  first. 

*  V.  1.  viil,  cc.  35-41. 

•  Barry:  art.  "Lord's  Day,"  in  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq,,  vol.  ii,  p.  1043;  and  Hessej: 
"Lord*8  Day,'-  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  tJie  Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.  1677;  Schaff :  Hist  of  the  Ch. 
Church,  vol.  ii,  p.  205. 

'  Chap,  xiv,  1.    The  seventh  day  is  not  mentioned  in  this  archaic  document. 
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"The  idea  of  Christian  worship  would  attach  mainly  to  the  one; 
the  obligation  of  rest  would  continue  attached  to  the  other;  although 
a  certain  interchange  of  characteristics  would  grow  up,  as  worship 
necessitated  rest,  and  rest  naturally  suggested  worahip."  * 

In  his  letter  to  the  Magnesians,'  Ignatius  evidently  addressed  a 
Church  of  mixed  character,  since  he  speaks  of  some  ignaums  te»- 
"  who  were  brought  up  in  the  ancient  order  of  things,"  "">ooy. 
who  "  have  come  to  the  possession  of  a  new  hope,  no  longer  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath,  but  living  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,"  * 
etc. 

There  is  neither  in  this  writer  nor  in  the  Barnabas  epistle  an  inti- 
mation that  Sunday  was  regarded  as  in  any  way  a  sub-  Tbe  Lord's  d^y 
stitute  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  nor  yet  a  continuation  J^  the^ewtah 
of  it;  rather  it  was  a  new  institution.  It  is,  however,  sabbaui. 
impossible  to  determine  the  time  of  its  beginning;  no  impres- 
sive enactment,  like  that  in  the  case  of  the  Decalogue,  so  enactment 
was  needed.  The  recollection  of  the  joyous  events  on  "^ceaaary. 
the  first  day  of  the  week  led  the  early  Christians  to  meet  together 
and  to  celebrate  them  with  gladness.  Not  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury do  we  find  a  statement  intimating  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
with  its  sanctions  and  duties,  was  transferred  to  the  first,  or  tbe 
"Lord's  day."  Eusebius  says:  "On  this  day,  which  is  the  first  of 
the  Light  and  of  the  true  Sun,  we  assemble  after  an  interval  of  six 
days,  and  celebrate  holy  and  spiritual  Sabbath.  .  .  .  All  things 
which  it  was  duty  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  these  we  have  transfeiTed 
to  the  Lord's  day."  *  The  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  the 
churches  of  Jewish  Christians  continued  for  the  first  five  centuries. 
In  the  East  both  days  were  celebrated  with  rejoicing;  in  the  West 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  observed  as  a  fast. 

The  reign  of  Constantine  marks  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
people  to  the  Lord's  day.  The  rescript  of  this  emperor,  constantine'a 
commanding  the  observance  of  Sunday,  seems  to  have  "acript. 
had  little  regard  for  its  sanctity  as  a  Christian  institution;  but  the 
day  of  the  Sun  is  to  be  generally  regarded  with  veneration.  "  But 
the  believer  in  the  new  paganism,  of  which  the  solar  worship  was 
characteristic,  might  acquiesce  without  scruple  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week."  * 

His  successors  not  only  sanctioned  the  legislation  of  Constantine, 

^  Barry:  in  loco  cU,  *  £/>.,  c.  15. 

•  w.  Lightfoot:  Ignatius,  ii,  p.  129.  His  remurks  on  thia  passage  are  important, 
^'  Not  merely  in  the  obHervance  of  it,  but  in  the  appropriation  of  all  those  ideas  and 
associations  which  are  involred  iu  its  observance,"  eta 

*  Obm.,  Psalm  xcii.  *  Milman:  Hist  of  ChristianUy^  vol.  ii,  p.  298. 
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but  enlarged  it,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  sacred  davM,  and 
legally  prohibiting  the  transaction  of  branches  of  public  and  private 
business,  as  well  as  the  more  debasing  public  amusements.  ^*  Tlius 
Theodosius  L  increased  the  number  of  judicial  holidays 
sioDBoftbeem-  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The  Valentiniana,  I. 
perora.  ^^^^  jj^^  prohibited  the  exaction  of  taxes  and  the  collec- 

tion of  moneys  on  Sunday,  and  enforced  the  previously  enacted  pro- 
hibition of  lawsuits.  Theodosius  the  Great,  in  A.  D.  386,  and  still 
more  stringently  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  A.  D.  425,  forbade 
theatrical  performances;  and  Leo  and  Anthemius,  in  A.  D.  460,  pro- 
hibited other  secular  amusements  on  the  Lord's  day."  *  While,  by 
an  early  law,  Honorius  had  respected  the  public  amusements,  and 
provision  had  been  made  for  their  maintenance  from  the  public 
treasury,  by  a  later  rescript  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day  was 
HuniMieprovi-  gOArded,  and  a  humane  provision  made  for  the  judges 
sioDB.  f^  y\gii  the  prisons  on  Sunday,  and  inquire  into  the 

treatment  of  prisoners,  and  alleviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  hard- 
ships of  their  condition. 

Various  other  imperial  enactments  make  plain  the  duties  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  officers  respecting  the  observance  of  Sunday,  until 
it  takes  its  place  as  an  institution  to  be  guarded  and  regulated  by 
the  government. 

§  2.  Sanctity  and  Orawnd  of  OhMrvance. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  one 
all-sufficient  fact  which  accounts  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Christian  Church.  ^'  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  "  was  the  burden 
of  apostolic  preaching.  Hence  the  recollection  of  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  was  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  first 
disciples  that  on  its  return  they  came  together  to  pray,  and  to 
recall  the  memory  of  the  Lord,  by  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist.  It  was  the  dictate  of  the  glowing  love 
for  Christ,  whose  followers  they  delighted  to  be  reckoned. 

We  fail  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  a  law  or  apostolic  edict  in- 
stituting the  observance  of  the  "  day  of  the  Lord; "  nor  is  there  in 
the  Scriptures  an  intimation  of  a  substitution  of  this  for  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  The  primal  idea  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  cessation  of 
labor,  rest;  the  transference  of  this  idea  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
does  not  appear  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  nor  of  his  apostles.  Nor 
in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  most  important  decisions  are 
reached  relative  to  the  ground  of  union  of  Jewish  and  Glen  tile  Christ- 

1  Schaff:  Hist  of  the  Christian  Churdi,  vol.  iii,  p.  381.  CkkL  IheocL,  xv,  ft,  t,  a. 
386 :  '*  Nullufl  Soils  die  populo  spectaculum  pnabat.*' 
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iana,  is  one  word  found  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Contrariwise^  Paul  distinctly  warns  against  the  imposition  of 
burdens  upon  the  Church  respecting  days,  but  declares  for  a  con- 
scientious freedom  in  these  observances.  ^'Let  every  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind"  (Rom.  xiv,  5,  6).  Still  more 
strongly  does  he  upbraid  the  Galatian  Church  for  putting  itself 
again  in  bondage  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  ini  rd  dodevTj 
Kol  TrT(M>xd  OToixday  as  days,  months,  times,  and  years;  while  in  his 
letter  to  the  Colossians  (Col.  ii,  16, 17)  he  speaks  of  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

From  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  touching  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  intimation  of  the  transference  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  nor  of  imposing  upon  Christ- 
ians the  obligation  to  observe  it  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Rest  was  the  chief  thought  connected  with  the  one; 
joyous  activity  and  glad  worship  with  the  other.  Both  days  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  by  the  Jewish  Christians,  but  the  associations 
of  the  two  were  entirely  dissimilar.  Like  all  Christian  institutions 
which  have  been  examined,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  Sunday, 
came  to  be  hallowed  "  from  a  natural  fitness  of  tilings,"  and  not 
by  formal  apostolic  or  ecclesiastical  enactment.' 

The  distinction  between  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day 
is  repeatedly  set  forth  by  the  apostolic  fathers,  and  the  difference 
in  the  mode  of  observance.  In  the  Barnabas  letter  it  is  argued  that 
the  six  days  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii,  2,  signify  a  thousand  years  each. 
After  this  time  Christ,  by  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist,  will  reign  the 
seventh  thousand  years,  which  is  the  day  of  rest  mentioned  in  Gen- 
esis. The  rest  and  the  sanctification  of  the  real  Sabbath  will  be  the 
perfect  sanctification  of  believers,  and  the  working  of  righteousness. 
"  Wherefore,"  he  concludes,  "  we  keep  the  eighth  day  with  joyf ul- 
ness,  the  day,  also,  in  which  Jc^us  rose  again  from  the  dead." ' 

Jvstin  Martyr  is  very  clear  in  his  statements  relative  to  the  obli- 
^tion  and  obsei'vance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  of  the  jostin^s  optn- 
Lord's  day.  In  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Tryphon,  *<*°- 
v^ho  taunts  the  Christians  with  having  no  festivals  nor  Sabbaths, 
Justin  clearly  claims  that  Sunday  is  to  them  a  new  Sabbath,  and 
that  the  entire  Mosaic  law  has  been  abrogated.*  The  TbeMonJciaw 
new  law  binding  upon  Christians  regards  every  day  as  abrogated. 
a  Sabbath,  instead  of  passing  one  day  in  rest  or  absolute  idleness. 
lie  further  claims  that  the  Sabbath  was  given  to  Israel  under  peculiar 

'  V,  Barry :  art  "  Lord^s  Day,"  in  Sraiili  and  Cheetham'a  Dictionary  of  OhrMan 
AtOtquiHea,  p.  1043. 
■ts.  XT.  '  Oum  Tryph,,  oc.  10,  11. 
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circirtnstances,  and  hence  could  not  be  of  perpetual,  but  must  be  of  only 
temporary  obligation.*  This  temporary  character  of  the  command- 
ment is  further  argued  from  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  had  not  been 
instituted  at  the  beginning,  but  was  first  given  to  the  Jews  in  the 
wilderness.  As  prior  to  Abraham  circumcision  had  been  unnecessary, 
and  before  Moses  the  Sabbath  had  not  been  enjoined,  so  since  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  the  obligation  to  hallow  the  Sabbath  no 
longer  exists. 

Tertullian  claims  that  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and 
Tertuiiian's  Melchizedek  knew  nothing  of  a  Sabbath  day,*  and  that 
view.  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  in  perpetuity,  but  only  of  tem- 

porary obligation.  The  cessation  from  labor  did  not  have  its 
ground  in  the  law  of  Moses,  but  came  from  the  consideration  that 
the  joyous  festival  of  the  Lord's  day  should  not  be  marred  by  any 
thing  which  would  disturb  or  turn  the  thought  away  from  God,  and 
give  place  to  the  devil.*  That  on  Sunday  the  Christians  stood  while 
praying,  and  did  not  fast,  find  their  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
day  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  was  looked  upon  as  a  day  of  re- 
joicing and  triumph,*  and  that  such  practice  had  apostolic  sanction. 

With  respect  to  the  strictness  with  which  the  first  day  of  the 
week  was  observed  during  the  first  three  centuries,  the  following 
facts  are  important  to  notice.  Between  the  death  of  the  apostles 
and  the  edict  of  Milan,  the  Lord's  day  was  sanctified  by  a  Church 
unrecognised  by  the  state,  and  exposed  to  opposition  and  sometimes 
to  bitter  persecution.  The  motive  for  its  observ^ance  was,  there- 
fore, purely  moral  and  reliofious.  .The  social  position  of 
The  motive     ,      '  ^  ,      f^,         ,       ,         .    ®   .  ,  i-         , 

moral  and  re-  the  early  Church,  drawing  its  members,  for  the  most 
iiKious.  p^^^^  £j,^^  ^j^^  poorer  artisans,  tradei-s,  and  slaves,  for- 

bade the  strict  and  general  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day,  much  more 
of  both  the  Sabbath  and  Sunday.  Thus  the  universal  hallowing 
of  the  day  of  the  resurrection  was  impossible. 

True,  Tertullian  advised  Christians  to  postpone  all  business  until 

. ,       ,      Sunday  was  over,*  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  enjoin 

Provisions  for  ,      o.  ,  ,      ,         •.    i      t       i*     -i         ^    n  i        i  -i* 

ob8ervan(«  of  that  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day  shall  be  observed  as 

the  Sabbath,      festivals,"  "  because  the  former  is  the  memorial  of  the 

creation,  the  latter  of  the  resurrection ; "  that  the  slaves  work  five  days; 

that  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  the  Lord's  day  they  are  to  have  leisure 

to  go  to  church  for  instruction  in  religious  truth.^     But  it  is  quite 

»  Id.,  cc.  18,  19.  *  Qm,  Judceos,  c.  4.  »  De  OrcUore,  c.  23. 

*  De  Corona  Mil.,  c.  X     Ironaeus:  Frag.,  c.  7.        *  <fe  Oral,  c.  23.         •  I.  vii,  c  23. 

"*  1.  viii,  c.  33.  The  last  book  may  have  been  composed  after  the  publication  of 
the  edict  of  toleration.  The  mention  of  boti)  the  Subbatli  and  the  Lord's  daj  is 
evidence  of  the  Jew^ish-Christian  thought  which  characterizes  most  of  this  collection. 
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incredible    that   the  large   body  of    Christians  could    absolutely 

cease  from  toil  during  two  days  of  the  week,  besides  attending 

other  festivals  which  had  been  instituted;  or  that  masters  would 

permit  slaves  and  dependents  to  desist  from  labor  for  so  large 

a  proportion   of  the  time,   especially  since  the  Christian  Church 

had  little  favor  with  the  heathen  world.     The  Chris-      ,  __.w«.. 

,  .    ,  ,    .  ,  ,      .  Impossibility 

tians  in  the  the  third  century  being  very  largely  in      of  literal  ob- 

the  minority,   especially  outside   the   great    marts  of     *®"^*°<^- 
trade,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  could  secure  even  a  single 
day  of  the  seven  for  positive  and  continuous  cessation  from  toil. 
It  is  well  known  that  Christian  gatherings  took  place  at  night, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  converts  of  the  servile  or  artisan 
classes  laboured  hard  on  the  seventh  and  first  days  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  evening  assemblies  and  the  sacred  meal.'      While 
the  Jewish   Christians   still   adhered  with  great  tenacity   to   the 
observance  of  the  seventh  day,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Gentile  converts  this,  at  first,  could  have  had  no  such  churches    un- 
sanctity  or  authoritative  sanction.     Converts  from  hea-   J^^^th^the^owi^ 
thenism,  who  had  had  little  previous  acquaintance  with   Rution  to  keep 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  were  probably,  for  a  time,  not  in 
a  position  to  appreciate  the  form  and  obligation  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment as  in  its  spirit  applying  to  the  Lord's  day.* 

Thus  the  recognition  of  two  days  was  found  in  the  churches 
composed  chiefly  of  Jewish  Christians,  while  in  the  Gentile-Christian 
churches  the  first  day  of  the  week  would  be  more  exclusively  celebrated. 
When  TertuUian  says,  "On  the  Lord's  day  every  one  of  ^he  fourth 
us  Christians  keeps  the  Sabbath,  meditating  in  the  law,  "*?^*^®°i 
and  rejoicing  in  the  works  of  God,"  there  is  noticed  Lorti»8  day  ob- 
that  adherence  to  a  practical  rule  which  was  character-  '*'^"**- 
istio  of  the  Westeni  mind,  but  no  inclination  to  sabbatize  the 
Ix)rd's  day  by  deriving  the  obligation  for  its  observance  from  the 
fourth  commandment.'     Notwithstanding  the  beginnings  of  the 

»  Cunningham:   Tfie  Growth  of  (he  Church,  p.  281. 

*  V.  Rigg:  The  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbath  Law  before  and  after  Christ,  London.  1869, 
p.  45. 

*  *•  It  is  very  suggestive  that  in  tiie  Scriptures  the  repose  of  God  after  creation  is 
made  the  prototype  and  basis  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  (Grcn.  ii,  3 ;  Exod. 
XX,  8,  seq.).  It  is  therefore  implied  that  it  is  onr  innermost  Godlikeness  that  calls 
for  the  rest  of  the  Sabliath — the  truly  rational^  religiously  moral  essence  of  man.  and 
not  the  mere  natural  need  of  repose  and  enjoyment.  .  .  .  God  blessed  tlie  Sabbath 
day;  tiicre  rests  upon  it«i  observance  a  special,  an  extraordinary  benediction,  an  im- 
partation  of  heavenly  goods,  even  as  tlie  blessing  upon  labour  is  primarily  only  an 
impartation  of  temporal  goods.  The  Sabbath  has  not  merely  a  ncgntive  signiflcancy, 
is  not  a  mere  interruption  of  labour,  but  it  has  a  very  rich  positive  signiflcancy — it  is 
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sacerdotal  principle  are  found  in  Tertullian's  writings,  and  its  com- 
plete triumph  was  realized  under  Cyprian,  there  is  by  neither  of  these 
fathers  any  distinct  recognition  of  the  fourth  conmiandment  as  the 
ground  and  reason  of  hallowing  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection. 

The  Alexandrian  school,  as  represented  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
ore  k  *"^  Origen,  more  strongly  presents  the  spiritual  view  of 
sctuK)!  more  the  Lord's  day.  In  his  argument  with  Celsus,  Origen 
spiritual.  claims  that  true  Christians  make  all  days  Lord's  days; 

yet  in  other  writings  he  exalts  the  first  day  over  the  seventh,  as 
symbolic  of  a  continuous  Sabbath  of  rest. 

In  the  midst  of  the  corrupting  influences  of  heathenism,  and  on 
-  account  of  the  widespread  indifference  of  the  Church  of 

Reasons   of  '^ 

:seekiiu?aieffai  the  third  century,  after  the  ardor  of  her  first  love  had 
sanction.  cooled,  the  Christian  teachers  felt  the  necessity  of  bring- 

ing some  stress  of  authority  upon  the  Christian  conscience  to  hold 
it  to  the  faithful  observance  of  the  first  day,  as  the  Jews  had  known 
the  power  of  a  positive  enactment  in  keeping  them  steadfast  in  the 
hallowing  of  their  Sabbath.  The  constant  temptation  of  the  Christ- 
ians to  attend  upon  the  heathen  spectacles  and  festivities  could,  in 
the  case  of  such  whose  type  of  piety  was  low,  no  longer,  as  at  first, 
^e  broken  by  considerations  of  the  high  privileges  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  of  the  commemoration  of  the  resun-ection  of  Christ,  but 
i;he  restraints  coming  from  a  quasi-legal  enactment  were  found  to  be 
more  and  more  necessary.  Thus  while  the  Christian  fathers  of  the 
.iiecond  and  third  centuries  are  in  entire  accord  in  teaching  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  Lord's  day,  is  that  which  Christians  should 
-m..         -..      celebrate,  there  is,  nevertheless,  noticed  durin&r  the  un- 

Thls    sancUon  '    .  \.   r«         „.  ,    ^^        . 

Is  of  apwtoiic  fortunate  times  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  a  growing 
institution.  fondencj'  to  enforce  the  observance  of  Sunday  by  con- 
siderations somewhat  similar  to  those  recognised  under  the  Mosaic 
tlispensation  and  by  the  Jewish  Christians;  yet  the  obligation 
•comes  not  from  the  fourth  commandment,  but  from  the  apostolic 
The  Christian  institution  of  the  Lord's  day.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
emperore  have  that  the  Christian  emperors,  from  Constantine  to  Jus- 

JM  reference  to      ...,.,.         T        ,         ,  ■,  ,     . 

the  fourth  com-  tinian,  m  their  edicts  for  the  observance  and  regulation 
jnandinent.       ^^  Sunday,  were  influenced  by  the  Jewish  law.     During 

•file  p:i\  insr  free  scope  to  the  hiprher.  timc-transcendinpc  nature  of  the  rational.  Godlike 
•Rpirir,  the  reatttioliin^:  of  the  spirit  that  had  been  immersed  by  labour  into  the  tem- 
poral to  tlic  imporinhMble  and  to  the  divine.  .  .  .  The  celebration  of  tlie  Sabbath 
belongs  to  moraliiy.  per  se,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  fact  of  tiie  state  of  rederap- 
tiim  from  sinfulness ;  but  where  sin  is  yet  a  dominant  power,  there  its  observance  is 
less  free,  legally  more  strict  than  where  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God  prerails." 
Wutke:  ChriaUan  Ethics,  trans,  by  Locroix,  New  York,  1873,  vol  ii,  pp.  213,  214. 
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the  first  six  centuries  there  are  few  if  any  instances  of  their  direct 
appeal  to  the  fourth  commandment.  Neither  can  many  passages 
in  the  Christian  writers,  nor  any  conciliary  decision,  be  quoted  in 
which  the  authority .  for  keeping  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  de- 
rived from  the  Mosaic  law. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  time  of  the  attempts  of  the  emperors  to 
adjust  the  civil  conditions  to  the  recognition  of  Sunday  ^^  ^^  ^ 
as  the  chief  religious  holiday,  the  sense  of  obligation  view  suppianu 
to  keep  sacred  the  first  day  of  the  week,  coming  from  ^  °^ 
legal  enactment,  more  and  more  supplanted  the  consideration  of 
the  high  and  joyful  privilege  which  had  animated  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  'first  years  of  its  activity.  From  the  last  part  of 
the  sixth  century  the  strict  legalistic  view  becomes  more  and  more 
prominent,  and  the  rulers  in  State  and  Church  incline  to  strengthen 
the  civil  and  conciliary  enactments  respecting  the  Lord's  day  by 
divine  authority  as  contained  in  the  fourth  commandment.' 

>  The  sabbath  literature  is  of  immense  volume.  Since  the  Reformation  tlie  dis- 
cussions upon  the  nature  and  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  have  been  many  and  ex- 
haustive. The  following  are  thorough  and  scholarly :  Bingham :  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Churchy  bk.  xx,  chap.  ii.  Binterim:  Denkwwrdigkeiten  der  Ghrist-Kath- 
oiisehen  Kirche^  vol.  v,  1,  c.  1.  Heylin:  History  of  the  Sabbath.  Hessey:  Sunday:  Its 
Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligation^  Bampton  Lectures,  London,  1860.  GilflUnn: 
The  Sabbath  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Reason,  Bevelation,  and  History,  New  Vork,  1862. 
Probst:  KirchlieJie  Disciplin  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,  Bd.  iii,  1.  Cox:  The  Liter- 
ature on  the  Sabbath  Question,  Edinburgh,  1866.  Barry :  "  The  Lord's  Day,"  in  Smith 
and  Gheetham's  Dictionary  of  Ch.  Antiquities,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1042-1053.  Zdckler: 
'*Sonntagsfeier,"  in  Herzog  u.  Plitt*s  BeairEncyklopadie,  Bd.  xiv,  ss.  428-436. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EASTER    AND    OTHER    FESTIVALS 
1 1.  Idea  and  JHme  of  Obeervanee, 

Bbsibbs  the  weekly  observance  of  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day, 

^    .  ^  the  Passover,  with  which  the  passion  and  resurrection 

The    Influeooe      ^^-.  ..  ,^  .,  ., 

of  the  Jewiib  of  Christ  were  so  intimately  associated,  continued  to 

'*'*^^®'^'  exert  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  Christians  of 

Jewish  origin.  This  great  festival,  however,  soon  obtained  an 
exclusively  Christian  significance,  and  became  a  proper  Christian 
Passover,  especially  in  churches  composed  of  converts  from 
heathenism,  to  whom  Jewish  institutions  were  largely  matters  of 
indifference.  All  Christians  alike  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the 
yearly  celebration  of  the  great  events  which  were  regarded  as 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  redemption.  Respecting  the 
significance  of  these  facts  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion;  to 
keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  passion,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  was  regarded  by  all  alike  as  a  high  privilege  and  an 
imperative  duty.  The  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  soon 
became  the  most  important  event  of  Holy  Week,  and  is  now  known 
as  Easter. 

At  an  early  date,  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
Controversy  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  proper  time  of 
o?°o»>8ervinff**  Commemorating  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  consequently 
Easter.  respecting  the  time  of  observing  the  related  events  of 

the  institution  of  the  eucharist  and  of  the  crucifixion.  Probably 
this  controversy  may  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  divei-sity  of  opin- 
ion in  the  churches  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  origin  respecting  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Mosaic  institutions.'  One  party,  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor  and  a  few  others,  adhered  strictly  to  the  tradition 
respecting  the  time  of  celebrating  the  passover  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  just  before  the  crucifixion.  Hence  they  uniformly 
The  Judaizing  observed  the  Christian  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
v^^y-  the  month  Nisan,  which  was  the  first  month  of  the  sacred 

year  of  the  Jews.  This  was  observed  as  a  fast.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  Roman  time,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 

'v.  Renan :  Marc-AurelCj  pp.  194,  195. 
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Nisan,  Jewish  time,  they  partook  of  the  communion,  to  commemo^- 
rate  the  last  paschal  supper  of  Christ.  The  beginning  of  the  festival 
might  fall  upon  any  day  of  the  week;  only  it  had  a  fixed  date,  the 
fourteenth  Nisan,'  and  this  day  regulated  the  entire  Easter  festival 
A  second  party,  of  which  the  Roman  Church  was  the  leader,  cel- 
ebrated the  crucifixion  of  Christ  on  Friday,  the  day  of  ^be  western 
the  week  on  which  it  actually  occurred.  The  Sunday  J*^- 
following  was  observed  as  Easter,  or  the  day  of  the  resun*ection. 
They  extended  the  fast  from  Friday  till  Easter  day,  and  did 
not  celebrate  the  eucharist  before  the  festival  of  the  resurrection. 
By  this  arrangement  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Christ  always 
fell  upon  Friday,  and  that  of  the  resurrection  on  Sunday;  yet  the 
feast  was  not  fixed,  as  in  the  other  ease,  but  movable.  Hence  the 
Christian  Sunday,  or  the  day  of  resurrection,  and  not  the  Jewish 
paschal  day,  regulated  the  Easter  f estivaL 

§  2.  Attempts  U  Sectmeile  Differences 

The  controversy  respecting  Easter  had  no  reference  to  its  doctrinal 
import;  herein  all  Christians  were  essentially  agreed.  The  import  of 
It  was  rather,  as  before  said,  a  question  of  adherence  to,  ^^  fuestten. 
or  independence  of  Judaism,  and  of  harmonizing  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  world  in  the  commemoration  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  Saviour's  earthly  mission.  The  fierceness  of  the  contnyversy 
threatened  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  Poly  carp,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  vis- 
ited Rome  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  had  an  inter-  Attempts  at 
view  with  its  bishop,  Anicetus.*  The  attempt  to  unify  wwncuiatioD. 
the  churches  was  unsuccessful,  although  a  spirit  of  mutual  charity 
was  promoted.  About  twenty  yeara  later  the  question  was  again 
debated  in  Laodicea  between  the  Quarto-dccimanians  and  their 
opponents.  No  rupture  occurred  because  of  the  mutual  forbear- 
ance of  the  parties.  But  the  controversy  continued.  Toward  tlie 
close  of  the  second  century  the  Roman  bishop,  Victor,  Ttiedemudof 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  ^'<^*<"'- 
by  commanding  them  to  desist  from  their  mode  of  celebrating 
Easter.  To  this  demand  the  synod  of  Asia  Minor,  which  met  at 
Ephesus,  made  a  most  spirited  reply  through  Polycrates,  bishop 
of  that  city,  appealing  in  defense  of  their  rule  to  the  traditions 

'  Eusebhin:  Htet  Eedee^  v,  c.  23.  ''It  was  inctiinl)ent  od  them,  at  all  times,  to 
make  an  end  of  the  fast  on  this  day,  od  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  should  happen 
to  fall"    Also  Uippolytns:  Philodophumena,  viil,  c  IS. 

*  d  Eusebins:  Bitt  Ecdea^  v,  c.  24. 
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which  had  come  down  to  them  from  the  apostles  John  and  Philip, 
as  well  as  from  the  venerable  Polycarp.  To  sustain 
™  their  practice,  the  charch  of  Rome  and  its  adherents 
among  the  Eastern  churches  quoted  the  traditions  received  from 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  The  schism,  which  seemed  immi- 
nent on  the  threat  of  Victor  to  excommunicate  the  Quarto-deci- 
Good  offlees  of  manians,  was  happily  prevented  by  the  good  offices  of 
ireneus.  the  Other  bishops,  especially  of  Iren»us,  Bishop  of  Lyons. 

While  of  the  party  of  Victor,  he  claimed  that  no  difference  of 
opinion,  where  an  essential  dogma  of  Christianity  was  not  involved, 
could  justify  the  jeoparding  of  the  peace  of  ike  Church  and  the 
extreme  penalty  of  excommunication. 

The  Council  of  Aries,  A.  D.  314,  and  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D, 
OoDdiiary  <ie-  ^^^9  decided  in  favor  of  the  Roman  rule,  and  those  who 
oisions.  refused  to  accede  to  this  decision  were  regarded  as  here- 

tics. The  rule  promulgated  by  the  latter  council  was  that  Easter 
Rule  for  oeie-  should  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  following  the 
bratioii.  fii-gt  full  moon   after  the  vernal   equinox,   and  must 

always  come  after  the  Jewish  passover.  If,  however,  the  full  moon 
occurs  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  falls  on  the  Sunday  after.  Thus  the 
time  of  this  festival  may  vary  from  March  21  to  April  25.  This 
was  probably  the  substance  of  the  Nicene  decisions.' 

This  conciliary  decision  did  not,  however,  settle  the  differences  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  owing  to  the  different  astronom- 
ical cycles  employed  for  the  calculation  of  Easter.  The  cycles 
aimed  to  discover  a  period  which  should  contain  an  exact  number  of 
oifferent  cy-  lunar  months  and  of  tropical  years.  Many  cycles  were 
Plea.  proposed,  as  one  of  eight  years,  of  nineteen  years  (the 

Metonic),  of  seventy-six  years  (the  Calippic),  one  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  yeare,  engraved  on  the  side  of  the  chahr  in  the  statue  of 
Hippolytus  (v.  Fig.  60),  one  of  eighty-four  years,  which  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Calippic,  etc.  The  diversity  of  cycles  resulted  in  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  reckoning  the  Easter  Sunday.*    Since  the 

>  Tlie  decisions  of  the  Nicene  Couocil  are  not  quite  clearly  atated  in  anj  single  au- 
thority ;  tliey  must  be  gathered  from  several  sources,  and  have  not  been  entirely 
unquestioned. 

*  The  recent  works  occasioned  by  the  bearing  of  the  Easter  controversy  upon  the 
criticism  of  the  gospels^  especially  John,  are  quite  numerous  and  important  Among 
the  ablest  may  be  mentioned  Hilgenfeld:  Der  PaschusireU  der  aiten  Kireke  naeh  seiner 
BecUnOunff  far  die  Kirchengeschickte,  etc.,  Halle,  1860.  Steitz:  In  the  Studien  u.  KrU- 
ikeji,  1 856. 1 857,  1859.  Schiirer :  Die  Paachastreiten  det  2ien  Jahrhwiderfs,  1870.  For 
mHthomatical  computations  see  especially  Ideler:  HandJbucIi  der  MoOl  und  tech.  Ckrih 
nolngit:,  Brcshui,  1825.  De  Eossi:  JbMcriptionea  Ghriat  wrhis  /Somoi^  Introduction,  givea 
valuable  discussions. 
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Alexandrian  Church  fixed  the  vernal  equinox  on  the  21st  of  March, 
while  with  the  Komans  it  fell  on  March  18,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  have  been  a  diversity  in  the  observance  of  Easter  Sunday. 
This  diversity  has  not  yet  disappeared,  since  the  Eastern  Church 
has  never  adopted  the  improved  Gregorian  calendar.' 

I  8.   Ths  Ceremonies  of  Easter. 

To  understand  these  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Easter  was 
the  central  point  of  the  paschal  season,  which  very  early  j^q  diTisions 
extended  over  a  period  of  fifteen  days.  The  first  week  <*'  ***®  touvau 
was  designated  7rdtT;^;a  aravf^aifiov^  or  the  passover  of  the  cross;  the 
second  week,  ndaxa  dvaardaifiov^  or  the  passover  of  the  resurrection. 
While  not  of  apostolic  institution,  this  observance  of  Easter  was 
early  introduced  into  the  Church.  Tertullian  seems  to  recognise  its 
celebration,'  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  represent  it  as  quite 
general.  The  7rdo%a  arav^aifiov  was  usually  kept  as  a  strict  fast, 
from  midnight  of  the  previous  Sunday  (Palm  Sunday)  till  cock- 
crowing  on  Easter  mora.  On  Good  Friday,  the  day  of  crucifix- 
ion, the  fast  was  continued  beyond  midnight  of  the  fol-  Manner  of  od- 
lowing  day;  the  kiss  of  peace  was  prohibited,  the  oraa-  «»^oce- 
ments  of  the  altar  were  removed;  the  lights  were  extinguished;  no 
chanting  was  allowed  in  the  processions;  there  was  no  consecration 
of  the  eucharist;  the  collects  were  mostly  intercessory. 

As  the  Easter  mora  drew  near,  the  signs  of  sorrow  and  mourning 
wei-e  laid  aside,  the  lamps  and  tapers  were  lighted,  Fromsoirowto 
and  a  scene  of  darkness  and  mourning  was  succeeded  ff»«J°«»- 
by  one  of  splendour  and  gladness.  Prayer,  supplication,  the  singing 
of  psalms  and  hymns,  the  reading  of  appropriate  Scripture  lessons, 
and  homilies  from  the  clergy  occupied  the  hours  of  the  evening  and 
night.  The  Easter  Sunday,  from  Easter  eve  to  the  evening  of 
Easter  day,  was  one  continuous  celebration  of  the  resurrection.  The 
Scripture  readings  included  the  entire  resurrection  history;  the  joy 

'Kultenbrnnner:  R^al-EncyWyparlie  der  Cfmstlicken  AlUrrlhwmer,  article  "Ostem," 
Bd.  i,  8.  665,  «e^.,  divides  the  Easter  coniroversies  into  three  periods:  1st.  The 
theologico-dofrmatic,  reachinsr  to  the  Council  of  Nice.  A.  D.  325.  2d.  The  astronom- 
ico-chronologic,  from  A.  D.  325  fo  the  time  of  Dionysitis  Kxijrinia,  A.  D.  626. 
3d.  From  A.  D.  525  to  the  time  of  the  Vonpmble  Bede,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  eighth 
century,  durinjf  which  the  rule  accepted  by  the  Catholic  Church  was  in  conflict  with 
the  various  peculiarities  of  the  provincns.  For  the  tiieolo^ian  the  first  is  of  especial 
interest,  on  account  of  the  connection  of  tliese  controversies^  with  the  criticism  of  the 
cvnnorelists.  The  second  and  third  are  more  important  to  the  historiaoi  because  they 
are  indispensable  to  the  solution  of  chronological  questioDS. 

•  ad  Uxor.,  ii,  a  4. 
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of  the  people  was  an  restrained;  all  labour  was  suspended.    After  the 
recognition   of  Christianity  by  the   empire,  prisoners 
were  often  released,  debtors  forgiven,  and  slaves  manu- 
mitted.    The  entire  week  was  thus  considered  a  season  of  uninter- 
rupted rejoicing. 

By  degrees  the  fast  preparatory  to  Easter  Sunday  was  lengthened, 
Len^henedob-  until,  probably  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  reached 
servance.  forty  days  (Quadragesima,  Lent).     The  rejoicings  were 

also  continued  through  the  whole  period  of  fifty  days  (Quinqua- 
gesima)  from  Easter  to  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Whitsunday).^ 

§4.   The  Festival  of  Pentecost. 

The  term  Pentecost  was  used  by  the  ancient  Church  in  two  senses: 
•-  ..».     one  had  reference  to  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  resur- 

word  Pente-  rection  of  Christ,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out 
*'°*''  upon  the  infant  Church;  the  other  included  the  whole 

period  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  which  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  rejoicings  of  Blaster.  Used  in  the  latter  sense  it 
wa»  called  Quinquagesima.  During  the  fifty  days  the  eucharist  was 
Mode  of  obser-  celebrated  daily,  fasting  was  forbidden,  and  the  congre- 
?ance.  gation  stood  while  praying.   Also  from  the  fifth  century 

the  Lord's  ascension  was  observed  on  the  fortieth  day,  his  various 
manifestations  to  his  disciples  after  the  resurrection  were  recalled, 
and,  as  a  crowning  glory,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  com- 
memorated on  Whitsunday,  the  final  day  of  the  Easter  period. 
This  being  the  last  great  festival  of  the  year,  the  Sundays  following 
until  Advent  were  i*eckoned  therefrom. 


$  5.   The  Feasts  of  Epijyhanj/,  Christmas^  etc. 

After  the  union  of  Chureh  and  State  feasts  and  festivals  were 
Muitf  iicatfon  ff*^*^'y  multiplied,  and  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  re- 
of  feasts  and  ligious  services.  This  was  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  the 
festivals.  spiritual  life,  that  when  piety  is  waning  forms  and  cere- 

monies are  substituted,  and  become  more  highly  valued. 

The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  was  usually  observed  on  the  6th  of 
/^-i-*  I  •.^  Januarv,  to  commemorate  Christ^s  manifestation  in  the 
vHi  of  Epipb-  flesh.  At  fii*st  this  included  his  advent  and  baptism, 
*°^'  but  later,  when  Christmas  became  a  regularly  observed 

festival,  it  was  confined  to  his  baptism.     The  date  of  the  birth  of 

^  Probnl^ly  Rr>  eiiMed  from  the  custom  of  newly  baptized  persons  appearing  in  white 
clothing  from  Kaster  day  to  Whitsunday. 
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Christ  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Neither  in  the  Scripture 
record  nor  in  the  patristic  literature  are  found  sufficient  Dateofcbrisf 
data  for  solving  this  problem.  The  birth  of  Christ  had  b  i  r  i  h  u  n  - 
been  placed  on  the  25th  of  December  by  the  Church  of  ^°**^°- 
the  fouith  and  fifth  centuries;  but  the  reasons  for  this  decision  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  determined. 

There  is  equal  uncertainty  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Christmr.r* 
festival.  Numerous  theories  have  been  advocated,  but  none  are 
universally  accepted.  Many  circumstances  point  to  its  origin  in  the 
attempted  christianization  of  various  heathen  festivals  gypp^^g^^j  q^. 
which  were  celebrated  on  or  near  the  25th  of  December,  ffin  of  tbe  les- 
If  this  supposition  is  well  founded,  its  origin  must  have  "^*** 
been  subsequent  to  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  State;  since 
the  well  known  hostility  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  to  the  heathen 
festivals  would  have  absolutely  forbidden  a  syncretism  of  rites  so 
abhorrent.  But  the  general  decline  of  spiritual  life  during  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  and  the  reception  of  multitudes  into  the  Church 
who  were  moved  by  no  higher  motives  than  popularity  or  worldly 
interest,  prepared  the  Christian  Church  to  connect  with  ^o^  type  of 
her  own  festivals  those  derived  from  the  heathen  cultus  »pirituaiity. 
which  might  appear  to  have  symbolic  reference  to  the  life  and  work 
of  Christ.  Such  were  the  Saturnalia,  Sigillaria,  Juvenalia,  and 
Brumalia,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  month  of  December  to  com- 
memorate the  golden  age  of  freedom  and  equality,  also  in  honour  of 
the  unconquered  sun,  which  renewed  its  strength  at  the  winter  sol- 
stice. 

The  laboured  investigations  given  to  this  subject  have  quite  firmly 
established  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Until  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  the  Nativity  was 
celebrated  in  the  Oriental  churches  in  connection  with       conclusions 
the   Epiphany,   or  on  January  6  —  this  custom  con-       reacbed. 
tinning  in  many  parts  of  the  East  for  a  century  or  more  later, 

2.  From  a  much  earlier  date  the  Nativity  was  celebrated  in  the 
Western  churches  on  December  25,  and  it  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  most  ancient  liturgies.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
fix  the  date  when  the  change  from  January  6  to  December  25  was 
made. 

3.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  December  25  was 
quite  generally  recognised  as  the  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  was  counted  among  the  most  important  festivals  of  the 
Christian  year. 

4.  There  was  a  growing  tendency  to  recognise  days  of  preparation 
foi  its  celebration,  as  Christmas  vigils,  and,  later,  four  advent  Sun- 
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days  in  the  West,  and  six  advent  Sundays  in  the  East,  as  means  for 
awakening  a  desire  for  the  coming  Redeemer.  Likewise,  the  season 
between  Christmas  and  Epiphany  was  afterward  filled  up  with  feast 
days,  each  designed  to  recall  the  memory  of  some  person  or  event 
connected  with  the  Nativity,  as  St.  Stephen's  day,  December  26; 
St.  John's  day  (the  evangelist),  December  27;  and  the  Innocents, 
December  28. 

When  Mariolatry  came  to  be  practised  by  the  Church  of  the  fifth 
mnuence  of  and  following  centuries,  there  gathered  round  this  cul- 
Marioiatry.  tus  a  great  number  of  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Virgin, 
commemorating  many  real  or  apocryphal  events  in  her  life.  This 
worship  assumed  such  prominence  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  almost  to 
supersede  that  paid  to  Christ  himself.  Also  the  multiplication  of 
saints,  and  especially  the  canonization  of  those  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom  during  the  trying  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
greatly  multiplied  the  number  of  feasts  and  festivals,  until  almost 
the  entire  year  was  devoted  to  some  event  in  the  lives  of  these  who 
received  the  homage  of  a  Church  from  which  the  earnest  spirit  of 
piety  had  largely  departed. 
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AECHJIOLOGY  OF  CHEISTIAN  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY. 


"God  setteth  the  Bolitaiy  in  families"  (Psa.  Ixviii,  6).  The  fam- 
ily is  the  initial  state,  or  contains  it  in  germ.  It  is  often  m»j^  *  « 
made  the  Scripture  type  of  the  Church.  The  Church  type  of  the 
begins  with  the  first  true  worship  in  the  household.  ^""*- 
The  love,  the  confidence,  the  tender  care  of  each  for  the  other,  which 
should  characterize  the  family,  are  often  used  to  illustrate  the  com- 
munity of  interest  felt  by  the  individual  members  of  the  Church, 
and  the  intimacy  of  the  relations  of  Christ  to  his  Church  (Rev.  xix, 
6-10;  xxi,  9). 

The  stability  and  purity  of  the  Church  and  State  have  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  popular  and  legal  estimate  of  the  sanctity  and  sta- 
bility of  the  marriage  relationship.  The  presence  of  Christ  at  the 
wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  he  performed  his  Christ's  suio- 
first  miracle  to  contribute  to  the  rejoicings  of  the  o<5ca-  ****• 
sion  (John  ii,  7,  seq.),  happily  illustrates  the  feeling  and  teaching  of 
Christianity  with  respect  to  marriage.  Christ  is  explicit  in  his 
inculcation  of  the  divine  origin  and  sacredness  of  this  institution.  It 
is  more  than  filial  duty;  it  is  unifying;  the  twain  become  one  through 
the  purity  and  intensity  of  a  mutual  love;  common  interests  are  ne- 
cessitated by  common  affection  (Matt,  xix,  5,  6;  Eph.  v,  31).  The 
teaching  of  the  founder  of  the  new  religion,  that  only  one  fjmmd  of 
one  single  ground  of  divorce  is  lawful,  alike  distin-  **▼<>«»• 
guished  his  followers  from  both  Jews  and  heathen  of  his  day.  He 
revolutionized  society  by  giving  to  the  family  a  sure  foundation, 
and  by  the  elevation  of  woman  to  be  the  true  companion  and  equal 
of  man. 

The  example  of  Peter  (Matt,  viii,  14;  Mark  i,  30;  Luke  iv,  38), 
and  the  express  teaching  of  New  Testament  writers  (1  Tim*  v,  14; 
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Heb.  xiii,  4;  1  TiiiL  iv,  3),  are  in  harmony  with  the  conduct  of 
Christ  respecting  the  sanctity  of  the  maniage  relation.  Moreover, 
Paui'g  teach,  the  counsel  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  evidently 
o^  ^th"2Jat  ^^  reply  to  their  request,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
of  chriat.  general  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.      He  guards 

marriage  so  carefully  that  even  to  those  who  are  joined  to  unbeliev- 
ers the  advice  is  given  not  to  disturb  their  relationships  except  by 
mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  good.* 

This  remained  the  teaching  of  the  Church  for  two  hundred  and 
Teachinsf  of  ^^^^  years.  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  expediency  as  to 
tbe  apostouc  marriage,  and  of  the  sacred  duty  of  parties  who  have 
father*.  entered  into  the  marriage  union  to  remain  faithful  to 

each  other,  is  clearly  recognised  by  the  apostolic  fathers  and  their 
immediate  followers.  In  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  the  author  Hpeaks 
of  the  manners  of  the  Christians,  and  institutes  compari- 
sons and  contrasts  between  these  and  the  heathen  cus- 
toms. "  For  they  neither  inhabit  cities  of  their  own,  nor  employ  a 
peculiar  kind  of  speech,  nor  lead  a  life  which  is  marked  out  by  any 
singularity.  .  .  .  They  dwell  in  their  own  countries,  but  simply  as 
sojourners.  As  citizens  they  share  in  all  things  with  others,  and 
yet  endure  all  things  as  if  foreigners.  Every  foreign  land  is  to  them 
as  their  native  country,  and  every  land  of  their  birth  as  a  land  of 
strangers.  They  marry  as  do  all;  they  beget  children;  but  they  do 
not  destroy  their  offspring.  They  have  a  common  table,  but  not  a 
common  bed.  They  are  in  the  flesh,  but  they  do  not  live  after  the 
flesh."* 

Likewise  in  the  epistle  to  Polycarp,  Ignatius  retains  the  Pauline 
iffiiatiwi'8  ad-  spirit  in  recognising  the  doctnne  of  expediency  with  re- 
vioe.  spect  to  marriage,  but  is  very  rigid  with  regard   to 

the  sacredness  of  this  relationship  when  once  entered  into,  and  with 
respect  to  the  duty  of  mutual  helpfulness.  "  Speak  to  my  sisters, 
that  they  love  the  Lord,  and  be  satisfied  with  their  husbands  both 
in  the  flesh  and  spirit.  In  like  manner,  also,  exhort  my  brethren,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  love  their  wives,  even  as  the 
Lord  the  Church.  .  .  .  Let  all  things  be  done  to  the  honour  of  God."  * 

'  There  is  do  real  contradiction  in  the  teacliings  ofl  Cor.  vii.     No  rig^id  law  can  be 

imposed.     "  I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord  *'  (ver.  25);  the  cir- 

thetaw"^^        curastancea  of  each  must  govern  each;  "  the  present  distress"  Is  the 

kej  to  the  wliole  teaching ;  if  one  has  power  of  selfoontrol,  then,  in 

tlie  present  circumstances  of  peril,  celibacy  may  be  best ;  but  if  not,  owing  to  the 

fearful  temptations  of  Oorintliian  society,  marriage  is  advisable.     But  when  marriage 

has  been  entered  into,  duty  is  plain  ;  no  separation,  even  for  a  season,  is  permitted 

except  by  mutual  consent    The  rights  of  husband  and  wife  are  reciprocal. 

•  Ad  DiofjntL^  c.  v.  •  Ad  P&lye^  c  ▼. 
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In  bis  apology  to  the  emperor  and  senate,  Justin  Martyr  is  no 
less  explicit  in  his  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
Christ's  teachings.  He  especially  dwells  upon  the  law 
of  adultery  and  divorce,  as  given  by  Christ,  to  show  the  opinion 
and  practice  of  the  Christians.  This  is  so  opposed  to  the  law  of 
the  heathen  government  that  the  apologist  claims  that  he  knew 
of  men  and  women  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age  who  have 
continued  pure  during  all  their  lives;  ^'and  I  boast  that  I  could  pro- 
duce such  from  every  race  of  men."  *  He  also  adds,  what  is  conso- 
nant with  the  Pauline  teaching,  "  But  whether  we  marry,  it  is  only 
that  we  may  bring  up  children;  or  whether  we  decline  marriage,  we 
live  continently." 

The  early  Romans  far  excelled  the  Greeks  in  their  respect  for  and 
honour  of  woman.  Yet  among  the  former  she  was  ab-  pogj^j^jn  ^j 
solutely  destitute  of  rights  apart  from  her  husband,  woman  amooR 
while  with  the  latter  she  was  usually  the  veriest  slave.  ^^  Bon»M- 
Even  in  the  earliest  and  purest  period  of  Roman  history,  when  mo- 
nogamy was  enjoined  on  the  husband,  and  the  infidelity  of  the  wife 
was  visited  with  heavy  penalties,  the  marital  authority  disregarded 
the  law  of  nature,  and  changed  moral  subjection  into  legal  slav- 
ery.' The  family  being  absolutely  guided  by  the  single  will  of  the 
head  of  the  household  {paterfamilias) ,  the  wife  and  child,  equally 
with  the  bullock  and  the  slave,  were  destitute  of  legal  witbont  legai 
rights.  To  rear  or  not  to  rear  the  child  which  the  wife  ^^^ 
had  borne  him  rested  with  the  free  will  of  the  householder.  In  the 
family  woman  necessarily  held  a  position  of  domestic  subjection." 
In  the  later  years  of  the  republic,  after  the  emancipa-  eyiis  under  tbe 
tion  of  woman  from  the  rigor  of  the  earlier  laws  had  ^'^^  republic. 
been  partially  effected,  the  weakness  of  heathen  morality  was  shown 
in  the  fearful  relaxation  of  the  ties  of  domestic  life,  and  in  the  bitter 
complaints  of  the  sterner  moralists  against  the  evils  of  celibacy,  the 
shameless  extravagance  of  women,  the  prostitution  of  marriage  to  a 
matter  of  mercantile  speculation,  and  the  consequent  ease  and  fre- 
quency of  divorce.  Celibacy,  childlessness,  and  infanticide  had  be- 
come so  common  among  the  upper  classes  during  the  closing  period  of 
the  republic  that  the  Latin  stock  had  been  largely  diminished,  and 
final  extinction  was  threatened.  So  alarming  was  the  situation  that 
the  first  emperor,  in  order  to  save  the  nation,  regarded  it  as  necessary 
to  set  legal  bounds  to  luxury,  to  curtail  the  practice  o^  j^  ,  ♦.-,*- 
adultery  and  divorce  by  measures  of  the  utmost  sever- 

'  ApoL,  c.  XV. 

*  V.  Mommsen :  History  of  Bome^  New  York,  1870,  vol  i,  pp.  49,  89. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  89,  90. 
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ity,  and  to  offer  extraordinary  rewards  to  fathers  *  who  should  rear 
large  families.  But  the  disease  was  too  deepseated  for  radical 
cure;  it  could  only  be  held  in  check  by  the  vigorous  treatment  of 
a  master  mind  like  Julius  Csesar.  It  broke  out  anew  with  increased 
virulence  under  his  successors.  It  was  this  Roman  social 
worlds  emasculated  of  its  earlier  and  robuster  virtues, 
inoculated  with  the  vices  of  Oriental  luxury,  and  weakened  by  long 
indulgence,  which  was  opposed  to  the  simple  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  respecting  the  sacredness  of  the  marital  relationship, 
the  equality  of  man  and  wife,  the  high  sanctity  of  maternity,  and 
the  solemn  duty  of  child  nurture. 

The  Christian  fathers  are  earnest  in  their  defence  of  the  purity  of 
Christian  morals,  in  contrast  with  this  abounding  corruption  of  hea- 
T^rtuUian's  thenism.  TertuUian  boldly  challenges  an  examination 
teacbfDff.  Qf  the  life  and  practices  of  the  Christians,  and  plainly 

upbraids  the  heathen  for  their  wicked  practice  of  infanticide."  He 
as  ardently  defends  the  sanctity  of  marriage  against  the  opinions  of 
some  schools  of  the  Gnostics,  especially  Marcion.*  His  is  strictly 
the  Pauline  view.  He  neither  prescribes  abstinence  from  marriage, 
nor  does  he  insist  upon  it.  He  says  that  the  Creator  bestowed  his 
blessing  upon  the  institution  as  on  an  honourable  estate,  as  he  did 
upon  the  whole  of  his  creatures  for  good  and  wholesome  uses.*  The 
limitations  of  desire,  and  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  vows,  are  not  im- 
posed upon  woman  alone,  but  upon  both  man  and  wife  alike. 

A  like  contrast  is  seen  in  the  care  and  rights  of  childhood  under 
the  heathen  and  Christian  systems.  The  difference  of  teaching  and 
and  P^'^^^^^®  ^^  **^*'®  world-wide.  Scarcely  a  statute  condemna- 
Chiisifan  view  tory  of  abortion  is  found  in  all  the  range  of  Grecian  or 
of  abortion.  Roman  jurisprudence.  If  regretted  and  condemned  at  all, 
no  check  was  given  to  an  almost  universal  practice  which  was  sap- 
ping the  energies  of  the  heathen  world.  While  recognised  as  wrong 
by  many  of  the  heathen  moralists,  it  scarcely  received  a  severe  cen- 
^,  .  sure  in  all  their  writings.    So  also  with  infanticide.    The 

Opinions      re-  *    .  •»       r^       t  -r 

spectinffinfan-  practice  was  almost  universal  among  the  Greeks.  It 
ticide.  ^j^^g  ^  place  in  the  ideal  systems  of  the  best  philoso- 

])hers  and  thinkers;  it  is  permitted  by  the  statutes  of  Lycurgus  and 
Solon.  The  position  of  the  Greek  mother  encouraged  it.  The  Ro- 
man view  was  better,  although  its  practice  was  scarcely  improved. 
TertuUian  retorts  the  charges  of  immorality  upon  the  heathen  with 
withering  sarcasm.*    Probably  the  opposite  policies  of  Greece  and 

'  V.  Fried  lander:  SiiiengescJiichte  Roms^  Bd.  i,  a.  54. 

•  Ad  Nntiones,  1.  I,  c.  16;  ApoL,  c.  ir.  *  Contra  Mar.,  c.  29. 

*  Ibid.  »  Ad  Nat,  i,  13 ;  ApoL,  c.  ix. 
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Rome — the  one  discouraging  and  the  other  encouraging  popu- 
lation— had  much  to  do  with  the  practice  of  exposure  and  infan- 
ticide/ So  deep  was  the  conviction  of  the  Roman  inecrerttuaiieff- 
legislators  that  these  evils  were  threatening  the  life  i»*»»t*on. 
of  the  state,  that  the  absolute  right  of  the  father  over  his  off- 
spring had  early  been  so  far  limited  as  to  forbid  him  to  expose 
or  destroy  any  well  formed  child  until  it  had  completed  its  third 
year."  Yet  Tertullian  plainly  intimates  that  these  laws  were 
easily  evaded,  and  had  little  power  to  correct  these  widely  preva- 
lent practices.* 

i^'rom  its  view  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  Christianity  placed 
a  guard  at  its  fountain-head.  In  contrast  with  the  widespread  in- 
difference of  the  heathen  moralists  respecting  abortion,  the  Church 
branded  it  as  a  crime  of  peculiar  enormity,  scarcely  inferior  to  mur- 
der itself.  Abortion,  infanticide,  and  the  exposure  of  children  were 
usually  placed  in  the  same  class  of  crimes;  they  were  Abortion  and 
constructive  murder.  By  conciliary  decree  the  guilty  tofanMcWe. 
mother  was  excluded  from  the  sacraments,  at  first  till  the  day  of 
death,  but  this  was  afterward  relaxed  to  ten  and  seven  yeare  of 
penance.  As  we  examine  the  treatment  of  children  in  the  house- 
hold, the  same  contrast  between  heathen  and  Christian  methods  is 
manifest.  The  blessing  pronounced  by  Christ  upon  young  children, 
as  subjects  of  his  kingdom  (Matt,  xviii,  2-5;  Mark  x,  15;  Luke 
ix,  47),  continued  to  be  recognised  in  the  early  Church*  BibUcai  teacb- 
The  apostolic  injunction,  "  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  [^jn7ng"7  ^ 
children  unto  anger  lest  they  be  discouraged "  (Col.  children, 
iii,  21),  "but  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the 
Ijord"  (Eph.  vi,  4),  implied  a  sacred  obligation  to  properly  train 
the  child,  and  on  the  part  of  the  child  certain  rights  as  against  the 
parents.  This  was  in  direct  contrast  with  the  provisions  of  the 
early  Roman  law,  which  recognised  the  absolute  power  contrary  to  the 
of  the  father  to  dispose  of  his  child;  even  to  sell  it  into  Roman  law. 
slavery  or  to  deprive  it  of  life.  The  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
earlier  law  by  the  more  humane  feelings  of  later  times,  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  Roman  jurists,*  had  moderated,  not  removed, 
this  contrast.  The  Christian  father  enjoined  obedience,  but  his 
power  over  his  offspring  was  limited  by  the  consideration  that  both 
alike  belonged  to  God.  The  few  pictures  of  the  Christian  house- 
liold  drawn  by  the  ante-Nicene  writers  of  the  Church  are  beau- 

'  V.  Lecky:   Op.  ciL,  rol.  ii,  p.  27. 

'  IbtcL,  pp.  22,  27.    V.  also  Minutius  Felix,  Atlianagoras,  and  Lactantius. 

*  Ad  Nat,  i,  15. 

^  Milman:  Latin  OhriatianUy^  vol  i,  pp.  496,  497. 
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tiful,  and  clearly  show  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Christian  over 
the  heathen  family.  Tertullian  exclaims,  "  What  a  union  is  that 
of  two  believers  who  have  one  hope,  one  rule  of  life,  and  one  serv- 
Pictures  of  ice!  .  .  .  In  alternate  song  echo  psalms  and  hymns;  they 
family  life.  yie  with  each  other  who  best  shall  praise  their  God. 
When  Christ  sees  such  things,  he  rejoices.  To  these  he  sends  his 
own  peace.  Where  two  are,  there  also  is  he.  Where  he  is,  there 
the  evil  one  is  not." '  And  Clement  of  Alexandria  affirms,  "  The 
children  glory  in  their  mother,  the  husband  in  his  wife,  and  she  in 
them,  and  all  in  God." 

Since  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries 
was  so  pronounced  respecting  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  of  the 
family,  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  had  careful  oversight  of  the 
Tiie  churoh  P*^^^^^  proposing  marriage,  and  prescribed  the  rules 
hud  overetffUi  of  its  celebration.  While  the  Church  had  no  legal 
ofmaiTiives.  jurisdiction  over  marriage  until  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, the  Christians  had  nevertheless  accompanied  it  with  solemn 
religious  ceremonies,  and  hallowed  it  by  the  benediction  of  the 
•community  of  believers.  The  Pauline  doctrine,  not  to  be  "un- 
icqually  yoked  together  with  unbelievers  "  (2  Cor.  vi,  U),  was  long 
r<»garded  as  of  binding  force.  Tertullian  is  clear  in  his  teachings 
on  this  point.  Cyprian  regards  the  directions  of  Paul  as  wise  and 
vobligatory.  The  post-Nicene  theologians,  as  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  othei*s,  are  positive  and  earnest  in  warning  against 
these  entangling  alliances,  while  the  conciliary  decisions  are  firm  and 
unyielding.  The  Church  also  prescribed  the  limits  of  affinity  or 
TrcBcribed  Mm-  consanguinitj'  within  which  lawful  wedlock  was  for- 
it8  of  consan-  bidden.  The  decisions  of  some  of  the  councils  are  full 
.guinfty.  ^^^  explicit,  and  persons  who  violate  these  rules  are 

'declared  guilty  of  incest,  and  liable  to  severe  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ities. Likewise  clandestine  marriages  are  forbidden.  Ignatius  says, 
"  But  it  becomes  both  men  and  women  who  marry  to  form  their 
union  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop,  that  their  marriage  may  be 
according  to  God,  and  not  after  their  own  lusts.""  Those  were 
days  of  trial  and  danger,  and  the  propriety  and  duty  of  taking  ad- 
vice of  the  church  officers  respecting  this  most  sacred  relation  are 
frequently  urged  by  the  Christian  writers  both  before  and  after 
Constantine.*  The  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  parents  to 
the  marriage  of  children  under  lawful  age  is  another  evidence  of 
the  care  with  which  the  relationship  was  guarded,  and  the  purity 
of  the  Church  maintained. 

'  Ad  Uxor.,  xl,  8.  9.  •  Ad  Polyc,  c.  v. 

»  V.  TeriuUiHD :  Ad  Uxor.^  1.  xl,  c.  2. 
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The  plain  and  wholesome  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
most  of  the  Christian  f athera  of  the  first  three  centuries  Family  reiar 
respecting  marriage  and  the  family  relation,  was  after-  enSi***by^  u?o 
wards  weakened  by  two  principles  whose  baneful  influ-  priDdpies. 
ence  was  long  felt  in  both  East  and  West:  asceticism  and  mo- 
nastidsm. 

Asceticism  has  pertained  to  every  religion,  and  to  every  stage  of 
society.  It  was  found  in  heathen  Rome.  Whether  this  practice 
among  the  Romans  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  disgust,  on 
the  part  of  a  few  nobler  minds,  with  the  prevailing  impurity,  to  the 
rise  of  Neoplatonism  and  the  revival  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
to  the  Oriental  religions,  or  to  the  unconscious  yet  pow-  possible  origin 
erf ul  influence  of  Christianity,  may  not  be  fully  deter-  ^  Asoeiicism. 
rained.  Probably  each  and  all  these  forces  were  in  operation  to 
produce  the  effect.  Certainly  the  doctrine  of  both  Neoplatonism 
and  Pytbagoreanism,  that  matter  was  essentially  evil,  when  carried 
to  its  logical  result  would  lead  its  votaries  to  regard  the  human 
body,  with  its  appetites  and  passions,  as  a  source  of  evil,  and  the 
indulgence  of  sensuous  desires  as  incompatible  with  loftiest  virtue. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  theory  upon  the  heathen  world  in  cor- 
recting the  prevalent  impurity  was,  however,  but  slight.  Never- 
theless, if  the  records  are  to  be  trusted,  it  is  noteworthy  that  some 
most  conspicuous  public  characters  were  plainly  influenced  by  this 
philosophy.  The  celibate  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  the  abstemi- 
ousness of  Zenobia,  the  maintenance  of  her  virginity  by  HeatbenezEm- 
the  pagan  wife,  Hypatia,  the  continence  of  Julian  after  ^^' 
the  early  loss  of  his  wife,  are  clear  indications  of  the  influence  of  the 
Neoplatonic  teaching,  as  well  as  of  a  desire  for  the  reformation  of 
paganism,  which  the  superior  morality  of  Christianity  had  provoked* 
To  what  degree  the  severe  asceticism  of  the  Indian  religions  affected 
the  western  mind,  and  how  far  the  Buddhist  monasticism  was  the 
suggestion  and  furnished  the  type  of  the  Christian  orders  of  monks, 
are  debated  questions.  It  can,  however,  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  ancient  and  widely  prevalent  religion  was  known  to  the  West, 
while  the  striking  similarity  of  the  discipline  of  the  Buddhistic 
and  Christian  monks  suggests  a  common  origin,  or  at  least  similar 
conditions. 

But  the  perversion  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  which  incul- 
cated the  prime  duty  of  purity,  was  most  powerful  to  effect  the 
change  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  married  state.  The  con- 
flict of  the  Church  with  the  social  evil  which  was  threatening  the 
life  of  the  empire  had  been  stubborn  and  persistent.  From  the 
first  the  words  of  Paul  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  celibate  life  had 
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been  influential,  and  a  condition  of  continence  had  received  high 
Oiuises  praise  from  the  Christian  fathers.     The  declining  pietj 

itraiffthenfiig  ^f  ^^^  ^|jj^^  century,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of 
Gburch.  good  works,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  penitential  sys- 

tem of  the  age  of  Cyprian,  greatly  strengthened  the  tendency  to 
asceticism.  An  unnatural  and  unscriptural  view  of  chastity  induced 
tlic  opinion  that  the  married  state  was  unfavorable  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  highest  perfection,  and  that  immaculate  purity  could  be 
attained  only  in  the  condition  of  celibacy  or  virginity,  or  by  the 
practice  of  the  most  rigid  abstinence. 

Nevertheless,  the  frequent  legislation,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  enforce  the  condition  of  celibacy  and 
chastity,  even  in  case  of  those  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
most  solemn  vows.  The  law  of  Jovian,  A.  D.  304,  denouncing  the 
attempt  to  marry  a  nun  as  a  capital  crime,  was  wholly  ineffectual  to 
prevent  the  scandal.  Yet  the  opinion  of  the  Church  respecting  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  relation  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  while 
the  synod  of  Rome,  A.  D.  384,  declares  the  union  of  men  with  nuns 
who  have  taken  vows  of  celibacy  to  be  adultery,  it  did  not  venture 
to  order  their  separation  from  their  husbands.  In  spite  of  Augus- 
tine's commendation  of  virginity,  and  his  favorable  opinion  of  celib- 
acy, he  regards *the  marriage  of  nuns  as  binding,  and  deprecates  the 
evil  results  of  separating  man  and  wife  under  such  circumstances.  A 
careful  examination  of  this  legislation  will  show  that  the  efforts  to 
declare  such  marriages  invalid  completely  failed;  and  that  in  the 
fifth  century  there  was  a  tendency  to  judge  these  marriages  more 
tenderly, and  not  to  interfere  with  them.' 

As  asceticism  made  war  against  one  of  the  three  great  foes  of  the 
Aiceticbm  h'lnian  soul,  the  fiesh,  so  monasticism  proposed  to  fiee 
«6f«u8  the  from  another,  the  world.  Men  withdrew  from  society  in 
*"***•  order  to  concentrate  their  entire  energies  upon  the  puri- 

fication of  the  spirit  through  watching,  fasting,  and  prayer.  Monas- 
Monastidsm  ^^c^sm  ignored  the  social  duties  and  the  holy  work  of 
«emM  tbe  elevating  mankind  by  personal  contact  and  influence,  and 
^^^^'  vas  at  heart  a  sj'^stem  of  absolute  spiritual  selfishness, 

liie  two  principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of  monasticism,  celibacy 
and  asceticism,  were  alike  hostile  to  the  married  state,  pernicious  to 
the  family,  and  consequently  hurtful  to  the  truest  interests  of  so- 
ciety. The  fuller  discussion  of  their  influence  upon  Christian 
morality  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  our  inquiry.  It  need  only 
be  added  that  by  many  of  the  post-Nicene  writers  celibacy  and 
absolute  abstinence  from  carnal  pleasures  are  regarded  as  the 
■  Lea:  Bist,  of  Sacei'dotal  Celibacy,  Boston,  1884,  pp.  lOS-105. 
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highest  virtues;  marriage  is  a  necessary  evil  entailed  by  the  fall, 
which  must  be  endured  by  those  content  with  low  at-  q^i^y^^^  ^^ 
tainments  in  moral  purity;  the  family  is  no  longer  the  vinrinity  the 
most  sacred  institution  of  God;  the  position  of  the  wife  ^^vrtues. 
and  mother  is  almost  infinitely  below  that  of  her  upon  whom  rest 
the  vows  of  perpetual  virginity.^ 

Thus  the  powerful  protest  against  the  abounding  impurity  led 
the  Church  to  the  other  extreme  of  severity.  What  was  at  firat 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  plainly  flowing  from  principles 
enunciated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  was  exalted  to  the  position 
of  the  most  meritorious  work  for  the  attainment  of  salvation*  The 
low  standard  of  piety,  and  the  perturbed  state  of  society  consequent 
upon  the  rivalries  of  the  East  and  West,  and  upon  the  sadoomeQuesn 
tribal  migrations,  contributed  still  further  to  these  ^^^ 
unhappy  results.  But  amid  all  the  influences  unfavourable  to  the 
family  life  the  Church  was  careful  to  guard  its  sanctity;  it  placed 
the  family  on  a  lower  plane  only  by  attributing  to  a  celibate  and 
virgin  state  a  loftier  dignity. 

>  See  especianj  the  treatises  on  virgin itjr  by  several  of  the  most  influential  and 
able  post-Nicene  theologians— Basil,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  otiiers. 
The  language  of  Jerome,  the  great  promoter  of  monaslicism  in  the  West,  is  odea 
most  extravagant  in  praise  of  virginity  and  a  redute  life,  and  ooDtemptuous  when 
he  refers  to  the  married  state. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  CHURCH  AND  SLAVERY. 

*<  Rbndbb  therefore  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's;  and 
nnto  God  the  things  that  are  God's"  (Matt,  xxii,  21).  "Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but 
of  God:  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  .  .  .  For  he  is  the 
minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good"  (Bom.  xiii,  1-4).  In  these  pas- 
ReiatioDs  of  sages  are  expressed  the  relations  of  the  early  Church  to 
dvii  ^^^ffo^iTH  *^®  government  under  which  its  members  then  lived. 
ment  The  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  authority  is  here  plainly 

inculcated.  The  qualifying  teaching  of  Peter  has  reference  to  those 
cases  where  men  are  unable  to  submit  to  civil  injunctions,  and  pre- 
fer to  suffer  for  conscience'  sake,  or  where  government  has  so  far 
forgotten  the  reason  of  its  institution  as  to  be  no  longer  a  terror  to 
evil  doers  or  a  praise  to  the  good.  The  Christian  Church  proposed  no 
revolution  in  the  civil  order,  but  aimed  to  permeate  society  with  a 
new  principle  which  would  effect  all  needed  reforms. 

new  w.  rj,y^^  declaration  of  Christ,  "My^kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  '*  (John  xviii,  36),  embodied  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church  in 
relation  to  secular  authority.  The  existing  forms  were  accepted; 
the  realm  where  Christ  was  to  reign  was  the  human  spirit;  the  law 
of  his  government  was  the  law  of  love.  This  law  being  supreme 
over  all  alike  who  should  become  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  an  equal- 
ity of  privilege  was  recognised  in  the  midst  of  the  most  diverse 
social  conditions.  It  is  the  silent  yet  powei-ful  operation  of  this 
law  which  is  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  Roman  institutions  and  life. 

At  the  time  of  the  Advent  slavery  was  an  institution  recognised 
siaverja  fixed  *^^  regulated  by  the  Roman  law;  slaves  were  found  in 
Institution.  every  province  of  the  vast  empire.  This  unfortunate 
class  had  at  first  been  chiefly  captives  taken  in  war;  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  original  source  of  supply  had  largely  ceased,  they 
were  propagated  by  means  of  numerous  marriages  encouraged  by 
Condition  of  the  owners.  They  were  the  property  of  the  masters;  the 
the  slave.  children  could  be  sold  or  alienated  like  other  property. 

While  policy  or  feelings  of  humanity  might  lead  masters  to  miti- 
gate the  severities  of  bondage,  and  political  or  social  considerations 
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frequently  induced  the  manumission  of  slaves,  they  were,  neverthe- 
less, at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  caprice  and  passion  of  the  owner.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  self -interest  often  led  the  great  families  to  en- 
courage in  their  slaves  the  cultivation  of  the  practical  and  fine  arts,' 
and  even  to  assist  some  to  rise  to  the  position  of  teachers,  counsel- 
lors, and  companions,  change  the  essential  features  of  the  system. 
A  freedraan  could  not  be  the  equal  of  the  freeborn;  by  him  no  civil 
or  military  honor  was  attainable;  his  sons  were  excluded  from  tlio 
senate;  they  were  tainted  with  servility  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations."  While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  number  of 
slaves  in  the  empire,  or  even  their  proportion  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion, it  is  universally  conceded  that  their  condition  was  fearfully 
degraded,  and  that  they  were  a  constant  threat  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  state. 

Christianity  recognised  this,  as  it  did  other  institutions  of  the 
empire.  No  attempt  was  made  for  its  immediate  ^^_^  ,.  ^^ 
abolition.  A  new  and  despised  religion,  gathering  its  not  attempt  di- 
votaries  at  first,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  humble,  "*'  »*»""<»• 
and  often  from  the  servile  class,  was  not  in  position  to  make  open 
war  upon  an  institution  hoary  with  age  and  of  well  nigh  universal 
prevalence.  The  Scripture  teaching  is  that  liberty  is  of  the  Spirit ; 
that  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  are  only  accidental,  not 
essential;  that  a  slave  can  be  the  truest  freeman  through  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  shall  make  him  free.  The  teaching  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  early  Christian  fathera  is  usually  that  of  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  existing  laws.  The  expectation  of  the  early  reap- 
pearing of  Christ  to  establish  his  kingdom  among  men,  which  from 
time  to  time  finds  expression  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  early 
fathers,  probably  led  the  early  Church  to  regard  social  distinctions 
as  of  slight  importance.  Since  every  disciple  of  Christ  was  a  citizen 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  a  kingdom  different  from,  and  exalted 
far  above,  all  earthly  governments,  the  Church  renounced  all  claim 
to  earthly  rulership,  and  could  remain  indifferent  toward  exist- 
ing social  distinctions.  The  care  of  the  Church  was  for  the  relief 
of  the  immediate  wants  of  its  members.  The  motive  to  the  alle- 
viation of  hardships  did  not  seem  to  be  like  that  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Stoic  schools,  namely,  to  introduce  into  society  a  more 
humane  feeling;  but  the  conviction  of  the  supernatural  freedom  and 
equality  to  which  men  were  invited  found  expression  among  the 
early  Churches  only  in  the  religious  life  and  intercourse.  This  spir- 
itual freedom  and  equality  pertained  to  the  life  of  fellowship  which 

'  V.  Friedlander :  Sittengeftchicte  Rnm^,  Bd.  iii,  pb.  258,  259. 

*  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  etc..  Harper's  edition,  New  York,  1880,  vol.  i,  p.  61. 
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was  experienced  by  Christians  themselves,  without  directly  influ- 
encing political  action  or  instituting  means  for  the  early  abolition 
of  slavery.  Yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole  work  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

*^The  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  Christian  masters,  and  the 
But  recofirnised  ^^*^^^"  ^^  Christian  slaves  to  their  masters,  underwent 
cii  OS  equal  In  an  immediate  change.  ...  As  members  of  the  Church 
the  Gospe  there  was  no  difference  between  them.  They  came  to 
the  same  house  of  God,  acknowledged  one  Lord,  prayed  and  sang 
togctlier,  ate  of  the  same  bread,  and  drank  from  the  same  cup.  .  .  . 
The  Church,  it  is  true,  would  not  receive  a  slave  without  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct  from  his  Christian  master,  but  when  this  condition 
was  complied  with  he  became  a  full  member  without  any  limita- 
tions. He  was  even  eligible  to  its  offices,  not  excepting  that  of 
bishop.  Not  infrequently  it  occuiTed  that  a  slave  was  an  elder  in 
the  same  church  of  which  his  master  was  only  a  member. 

"  The  Church  bestowed  labor  on  both  slaves  and  masters.  .  .  .  Ac- 
it  cared  for  the  cording  to  pagan  conceptions  slaves  were  incapable  of 
slaves.  morality.     The  Church  trained   them  for  virtue,  and 

not  unsuccessfully.  There  were  many  slaves  who,  in  extremely 
difficult  circumstances,  attested  the  reality  of  their  Christian  life 
with  fidelity  and  great  endurance.  Even  among  the  martyra  there 
was  an  unbroken  line  of  slaves.  The  fairest  crown  fell  on  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  free.  .  .  .  Harsh  treatment  of  slaves  was  regarded  a  Kuf- 
ficient  ground  for  excommunication.  .  .  .  The  Church  would  not  min- 
ister to  the  merely  natural  desires  of  the  slaves  for  liberty.  Yet  it 
deemed  it  a  praiseworthy  act  for  a  master  to  emancipate  a  slave. 
EmancipRtion  ^^  .?^*^'y  ^oognised  emancipation  as  a  work  of  Christian 
encouraffpd  love,  and  man u missions  often  occurred.  .  .  .  After  the 
and  practised,  ^jjj^^  century,  it  was  customary  to  perform  the  act  of 
manumission  in  the  Church,  before  the  priest  and  the  congregation. 
The  master  led  his  slave  by  the  hand  to  the  altar;  there  the  deed 
of  emancipation  was  read  aloud,  and  at  the  close  the  priest  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  .  .  .  Their  former  masters  esteemed  it  a 
duty  to  help  and  counsel  them  as  Christian  brethren,  and  thus  they 
<lid  not  find  themselves  isolated,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  communion 
which  instructed  them  to  be  active  and  useful  men."  * 

Yet  it  is  unhistoric  to  attril)Ute  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  manual  labour  exclusively  to  Christianity.  The 
Roman  Stoics,  like  other  philosophers  before  them,  had  taught  the 
duty  of  humanity  to  slaves,  and  had  announced  with  clearness  the 
principle  that  bondage  and  freedom  were  only  accidents  of  society, 
'  Uhlhorn :   Chnflkt  of  C?iri8tianUy  with  Heathenism,  pp.  1S4-188. 
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that  the  master  may  be  a  bondnian  to  his  vices,  while  the  slave  may 
be  the  noblest  freeman  through  his  virtues.  In  this  respect  the 
teaching  of  Stoicism  was  very  like  that  of  Christianity.  Some  em- 
perors, too — notably  Hadrian,  the  Antonines,  and  Alexander  Seve- 
rus — ^through  a  sentiment  of  sympathy,  or  moved  by  fear,  promul- 
gated laws  restricting  the  power  of  the  master,  and  protecting  the 
slaves  from  many  cruel  and  harmful  practices  which  had  long 
disgraced  Roman  civilization.  Moreover,  these  maxims  of  the 
Stoics,  relative  to  the  essential  equality  of  man,  had  powerfully  in- 
fluenced the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  led  to  a  consequent  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  servile  classes.* 

Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  legislation  of  the  Christian  emper- 
ors of  the  fourth  century,  respecting  the  condition  and  rights  of 
slaves,  was  a  very  great  advance  upon  that  of  the  heathen  emperors 
of  the  third.  By  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  cruciiixion  the 
slaves  had  gained,  since  they  had  been  chiefly  exposed  to  this  dread- 
ful penalty;  but  still  more  humane  and  wide-reaching  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute  forbidding  the  separation  of  their  families.' 
The  legislation  of  Justinian  was,  however,  almost  revolutionar3\ 
The  two  great  disabilities  under  which  the  slave  population  had 
suffered*  for  so  many  centuries,  namely,  the  power  of  the  master  to 
subject  the  slave  to  torture,  and  the  non-recognition  of  the  legality 
of  slave  marriage,  were  entirely  removed.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  legislative  contribution  to  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very which  was  made  by  the  Christian  emperors  prior  to  the  seventh 
century.  To  this  may  be  added  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  to 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  action 
prompted  by  the  humane  impulses  of  noble  men,  both  pagan  and 
Christian. 

The  influence  of  the  moral  type,  which  Christianity  encouraged, 
has  been  strongly  emphasized  by  some  writers  on  the  relations  of 
Christianity  to  slavery.*  The  qualities  neglected  or  despised  by  the 
heathen  world  were,  under  the  Christian  system,  crowned  as  royal 
virtues.  Humility  is  often  commanded  by  Christ,  and  he  who 
would  be  great  in  his  kingdom  is  instructed  to  become  the  servant 
of  all.  Service,  helpfulness,  charity,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  pa- 
tience, goodness,  forgiveness,  non-resistance,  are  the  graces  which 
especially  adoni  the  Christian  character.  To  what  extent  this  view 
of  the  perfection  of  human  character  brought  the  Christian  Church 
into  closer  relationships  to  the  large  class  of  Roman  slaves  is  wor- 

'  Tertullian,  in  Apohgeticw,  spcjika  ol*  these  changes,  and  attributes  them  to  a  se- 
cret working  of  nature,  tending  toward  Cliristianity,  not  by  Christianirj. 

*  9.  Lecky :   Op.  cU.^  vol.  ii,  pp.  63,  64.  '  Lecky :   Op.  dt^  vol.  ii,  pp.  63,  69. 
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thy  of  most  thoughtful  consideration;  doubtless  it  was  one  import- 
ant motive  to  their  care,  and  to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

Another  notable  service  rendered  by  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  was  her  strong  and  persistent  opposition  to  the  prev- 
alent luxury.  The  discourses  of  the  great  preachers  and  monks 
abound  in  warnings  against  the  destroying  vices,  against  excess  in 
dress,  food,  and  equipage,  and  also  very  especially  against  immoi-al 
and  lustful  callings,  as  those  of  actors,  gladiators,  panders,  etc. 
This  check  placed  upon  luxury  and  extravagance  had  the  direct 
i.'fFect  to  decrease  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  slaves,  and  thereby 
to  contribute  to  their  more  rapid  manumission.* 

While  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Roman  slavery  has  been  vig- 
orously discussed,'  and  the  opinions  of  investigators  have  by  no 
means  been  accordant,  we  see  from  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching, 
as  well  as  from  abundant  testimony  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  that  in  the  early  Church  no  distinction  of 
privilege  between  master  and  slave  was  recognised, 
to  office  iD  tbe  Slaves  were  freely  admitted  to  the  sacraments,  and  were 
Church.  eligible  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  offices.     Calixtus  was  a 

Roman  slave.  The  Council  of  Orleans,  in  549  A.  D.,  was  compelled 
to  somewhat  modify  the  earlier  requirements  that  the  Christian  mas- 
ter must  liberate  his  slaves,  by  allowing  the  master  to  obey  the  laws  ' 

'  Allard:   Op.  cit,  pp.  409-473. 

•  The  treatise  of  Wallon :  Hustoire  de  l^esdavage,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1879;  and  of  Allard: 
Les  esclaves  Chret.^  Paris,  1876,  have  used  the  moDumental  evidence  bui  very  spar- 
ingly. The  same  want  is  felt  in  Zahn:  Sdaverei  u.  Chiistentkum^  Heidclb..  1879; 
Lechler:  Sdaverei  u.  ChristerUhum,  Leipzig,  1877-78,  and  in  nearly  every  other  dis- 
cussion. Allard  is  most  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  epigruphic  teaching,  and 
gives  some  valuable  suggestions. 

'  The  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  of  America  furnishes  some  parallels 
to  illuRtrnte  the  difficulty  of  making  the  teaching  of  the  Church  respecting  this  insti- 
tution  effective  and  practical  under  the  Roman  government  The  American 
Churches  frequently  protested  against  slavery,  but  the  laws  enacted  by  the  dififercnt 
slave  States  mnde  this  protest  nugatory.  The  desired  instruction  was  forbidden  lo 
slaves  by  penal  statutes.  May  not  this  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  excessive 
statements  of  tliat  school  of  critics  to  which  li.  Havet  belongs?  *' There  is  no  more 
stupendous  example  of  frauds,  which,  nevertheless,  can  make  for  themselves  believ- 
ers, than  the  persistent  attempt  to  srivo  to  Christianit}'  and  the  Church  the  honour  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  "  (in  the  Roman  Kmpire).  v.  Le  Christianisme  et  les  originett, 
t.  i,  Introduction,  p.  xxi.  This  judgment  respecting  tlie  early  Church,  in  effecting 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  under  the  Roman  Empire,  is  paralleled  by  the  statemcnis 
of  a  class  of  writers  in  our  day  respecting  the  attitude  of  tlie  American  Churthos 
toward  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  S'ates.  Both  alike  are  defective  and 
unhistoric.  The  wiser  and  more  humane  policy  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  was 
probably  largely  independent  of  Clirisrianity.  The  influence  of  Christianity  was 
exerted  without  ostentation.     Even  Gibbon  recognises  its  later  power. 
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respecting  the  slave,  but  forbade  him  to  exact  of  the  slave  any  ser- 
vice incompatible  with  his  new  dignity  as  a  member  of  the  Church. 
Female  slaves  often  exercised  the  office  of  deaconesses.* 

ITie  study  of  monuments,  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  fur- 
nishes the  most  emphatic  comment  and  completest  cor-       Monuments 

roboration  of  the  statements  of  the  Christian  fathers.  !?JSS°^!?^ 
mi         1    1  i»  Written  reo- 

These  help  more  fully  to  comprehend  the  grandeur  of       ords. 

that  revolution  already  achieved  in  the  minds  of  the  Christians,  long 
before  its  effects  became  visible  in  the  society  of  the  state."  If  we 
enter  a  pagan  columbarium^  where  the  rich  families  de-  Apagancoium- 
posited  the  ashes  of  their  slaves  and  freedmen,  all  the  barium- 
distinctions  of  society  and  class  are  here  continued.  It  would  seem 
that  even  the  grave  did  not  erase  the  stigma  attaching  to  the  servile 
classes.  The  name,  employment,  relation,  etc.,  of  the  slave  is  per- 
petuated upon  the  cinerary  urns.  Only  the  absence  of  the  master 
distinguishes  this  house  of  the  dead  from  the  palace  of  the  living. 

How  marked  the  contrast  in  a  Christian  catacomb !  The  claim  of 
Lactantius  is  fully  justified — "With  us  there  is  no  dis-  ^^  distmctio 
tinction  between  rich  and  poor,  between  bond  and  free."  *  among  t  b  e 
Nothing  tells  us  whether  a  tomb  contains  the  remains  chrteuandead. 
of  the  servile  or  of  the  free.  Every  thing  is  commingled.*  Upon  one 
is  seen  the  evidence  of  noble  birth,  upon  another  the  indication  of 
the  labourer's  avocation ;  here  is  the  tomb  of  the  maiden,  there  of 
the  widow,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  is  the  faithful  pastor  and  bishop 
of  their  souls. 

"  During  the  thirty  years  in  which  I  have  studied  their  cemeter- 
ies I  have  found  no  more  than  a  solitary  inscription  from  Testimony  of 
which  the  condition  of  a  freedman  could  be  inferred."  *  epigrapWsts. 
"  In  the  very  considerable  number  of  Christian  inscriptions  which 
we  examined,  I  have  not  met  more  than  two  tituli  bearing  the  men- 
tion of  servus  or  UbertuSy  except  as  an  appellation  of  fidelity  toward 
God."*  "In  the  new  Christian  community  freedmen  deRoosrsopin- 
and  slaves  were  brethren,  and  together  served  the  same  *°°" 
God.  Among  the  faithful  of  the  Roman  Church  the  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity triumphed  over  the  proud  arrogance  with  which  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire  were  infected.  Of  this 
most  eloquent  testimony  is  found  in  the  silence  which  is  observed 

'  AnciUa  Dei  is  the  title  frequently  met  on  the  tombs  of  Christian  women. 

•  A  Hard:  Les  eaclaves  ChrUienes,  p.  2,^5.  »  Div.  Inst,,  v,  17. 

*  Allard:  op.  cit,  pp.  236,  237.  *  Maranj(oni:  Acta  S,  Victorini,  p.  130. 

'  Le  Blant:  Inscript.  ckrit  de  la  Gaul,  t.  i,  p.  119.  The  word  tituius  vva9  applied 
to  an  ecclesiastical  division  or  district  of  the  city.  Each  one  of  the  tikdi  seems  to 
have  had  an  extra-mural  cemetery  under  its  care,  where  its  dead  were  interred. 
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respecting  the  social  condition  of  the  deceased  in  the  so  many  thou- 
sands of  epitaphs  discovered  in  the  catacombs.  Were  they  slaves  ? 
Freedmen  ?  These  say  nothing  about  it.  I  have  never  met  the 
mention,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  of  One  serous  ;  very  rarely,  and  this 
exceptional,  of  a  freedman;  while  we  could  not  read  ten  pagan  epi- 
taphs of  the  same  period  without  finding  these  designations  of  slaves 
and  freedmen."  *  The  silence  of  the  monuments  is  the  most  power- 
ful comment  on  the  statement  of  Lucian  with  respect  to  the  belief 
of  the  Christians:  "Their  lawgiver  has  persuaded  the  Christians 
that  they  are  all  brothers."  *  "  This  law  was  nowhere  written  or 
traditional;  it  was  the  spontaneous  effect  of  the  religious  doctrines 
of  the  new  society,  which  are  reflected  in  its  early  epigraphy  as  in  a 
mirror."  * 

The  whole  number  of  ancient  Christian  inscriptions  in  which 
Libertus  sei-  slaves  are  mentioned  is  only  about  thirty,  and  about  the 
dommet.  game  number  in  which  the  title  of  libertus  is   met.* 

This  wonderful  disparity  between  the  number  of  Christian  and  hea- 
then monuments  bearing  these  marks  of  the  servitude  of  the  interred 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  inferior  social  condition  to  which  it  has 
been  claimed  the  converts  to  Christianity  largely  belonged;  since 
this  would  naturally  tend  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  num- 
ber mentioned  among  the  servile  class.  Moreover,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  Christian  inscriptions  belong  to  a  period  later  than 
the  second  century,  when  the  new  religion  had  become  widely  pro- 
fessed, and  had  adherents  among  the  government  officials,  and  even 
conciiMioM  5^  the  imperial  household.  By  a  careful  comparative 
'^^"^**«*-  study  of  these  monuments,  the  following  conclusions  are 

reached: 

1.  That  in  the  Christian  Church  the  number  held  as  slaves  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

2.  That  in  Church  relations  and  in  Christian  burial  there  was  rec- 
ognised absolute  equality  of  right  and  privilege,  and  that  all  re- 
garded themselves  as  members  of  a  common  household. 

Another  interesting  class  of  epigraphical  objects  are  the  bulks, 
Tliese  were  little  tablets  or  bands  of  metal,  which  were 
accustomed  to  be  fastened  to  the  neck  of  fugitive  or 
untrustworthy  slaves.  Scarcely  more  than  twenty  of  these  of  a 
clearl}'^  Christian  origin  have  been  discovered.  They  tell  an  inter- 
esting story  of  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  Church  to  soften  the 
hardships  of  this  condition.     They  likewise  clearly  testify  to  the 

'  de  Rossi:  B'tlt.  di  arch,  crist,  1866,  p.  24.  *  de morU  Peregrini^  13, 

•  de  Rosb!  :  Rotna  Sotterranea,  t.  i,  p.  343. 

^Scliultze:  Die  altchrisaichen  Qrabtidtten,  Leipzig,  1882,  s.  258. 
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existence  of  slavery  within  the  Church,  as  connected  with  Christ- 
ian basilicas.  It  was  claimed  by  Pignoris  *  that  the  cruel  custom  of 
branding  in  the  forehead  fugitive  and  perverse  slaves  was  supplanted 
by  this  milder  characterization  through  a  special  edict  of  Constan- 
tino. Only  three  of  these  chains  for  the  neck  have  been  certainly 
traced  to  the  pre-Constaiitine  period.  The  greater  part  of  these 
huUcB  are  clearly  contemporaneous  with  Constantine,  or  belong  to 
the  fourth  century." 

Again,  the  monuments  accord  with  the  written  records,  and  con- 
firm the  claim  that  Christianity  elevated  labour  and  the  Christianity  ei- 
labourer  to  a  state  of  respectability.  ^^^^^  '»*»"»*• 

The  condition  of  the  free  labourer  under  a  government  where 
slavery  is  the  legal  condition  of  a  large  poition  of  the  population 
must  be  one  of  great  hardship  and  humiliation.  It  has  been  so  in 
all  lands.  That  it  was  emphatically  tru^  of  the  Roman  labourer  all 
historians  and  moralists  alike  affirm.  But  Christianity  was  to  teach 
another  law  than  that  which  was  then  observed  by  paganism.  The 
awakening  of  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  the  affirmation  of  the  dignity 
of  labour,  were  two  important  services  rendered  by  the  early  Church. 
The  literature  of  the  fathers  is  full  and  explicit  on  this  point;  the 
monumental  and  epigraphical  lesson  is  plainly  confinnatory  of  the 
documentary.  Such  inscriptions  as  the  following  would  mustrative  tn- 
not  be  tolerated  on  a  pagan  monument:  MHTPl  KATI-  ^cripUons. 
ANIAAH  EPronOIQ.  This  belongs  to  the  third  century.  De  Rosai* 
also  dej^cribes  a  tomb  on  which  the  husband  had  engraved  the  pic- 
ture of  a  loom  and  shuttle,*  emblems  of  domestic  industry,  recalling 
the  customs  of  the  ancient  Roman  days.  Still  another  is  where  the 
wife  has  erected  a  rich  tomb  to  her  husband,  upon  which  stands  an 
inscription  that  would  be  regarded  a  cause  of  humiliation  to  the 

'  De  servis  eoram^ue  ministeriiSj  Padova,  1 61 3. 

•  de  Rossi:  Bull,  di  arch,  crista  1874,  pp.  60,  seq.  The  following  may  be  given  as 
an  example  of  these  buUce:  Tene  me  quiafigi  et  revoca  me  Pablin  Rubrio  Latiru)  domino 
meo.  "  Seize  me  because  I  have  fled,  and  return  me  to  Publius  Rubrius  Latinus, 
my  master  I " 

»  De  Rossi:  BuUettino  di  arch.  crisL,  18G5,  p.  52.  The  full  form  of  Iho  last  word, 
as  found  in  the  inscription,  is  EPrononoIQ.  On  this  de  Rossi  comments:  "It  is 
evident  to  mo  that  the  stone-cutter  has,  by  mistake,  repeated  the  syllable  110,  as  if 
he  would  amend  epyoTrdt^,  as  in  so  many  other  syllables  which  we  find  carelessly 
reduplicated  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  altliougli  no  such  word  is  found 
in  the  classical  lexicons,  it  is  plain  that  it  signifies  operosOj  laborinsa.  ...  It  shows 
the  Christian  glorying  in  labor — a  thing  unknown  to  the  pagan  world ;  that  labour 
was  not  disgraceful,  but  honourable;  that  difigrace  and  sin  came  from  indolonoe 
and  laziness." 

«  De  Rossi:  Inscrip.  Christ,  urbis  Romoe,  No.  14  (A.  D.  279),  p.  21. 
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proud  Roman:  AMATRIX  PAVPERORVM  ET  OPERARIA.*  The 
companionship  in  labour  is  not  now  regarded  disgraceful,  but  wor- 
thy of  commendation.  See  the  following,  from  Garrucci,  found  in 
the  catacomb  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Marcellinus  upon  a  tomb  erected  by 
a  humble  saint  named  Primus  to  Leontia :  LEONTIJS  CVM  LABA- 
RONiE  SViE.* 

Thus  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  of  the  monuments 
are  in  accord  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  slaves  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in 
effecting  their  gradual  emancipation.  It  was  by  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  love  which  was  promulgated  by  the  Founder. 

>  De  Rossi:  Inscrip.  Christ,  No.  62  (A.  D.  341),  p  49. 

*  Oarrucci :  Nuove  epigrafe  giudaicke  di  vigna  Baudanini,  p.  9. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BELATION  OF  THE   EARLY  CHURCH  TO  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  LIFE. 

The  changes  in  Roman  opinion  relative  to  the  family,  to  slavery, 
and  to  manual  labour,  had  not  been  effected  by  Christianity  alone. 
We  have  noted  the  influence  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  in  causing 
the  revolution.      To  what  extent  these  modifications  of  thought 
and  practice  may  be  attributable  to  this  or  that  force  which  was 
silently  at  work   in   the    Roman  world   during   the   second   and 
third  centuries  may  not  be  determined.     The  change  is  indubitable. 
From  the  first  Christianity  had  insisted  upon  honourable   labour 
as  a  duty.     The  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is     chngtianity 
positive;  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  are  clear  and     encouraged 
explicit.     The  slothful  servant  is  pictured  as  deserving     **^"'*- 
condemnation;  Paul,  the  tent-maker,  glories  in  his  ability  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  and  will  not  consent  to  be  a  burden  to  his  brethren.   The 
man  who  will  not  toil  may  not  eat  his  bread  in  peace.     '^  Diligent 
in  business  "  was  associated  with  "  serving  the  Lord." 

But  it  is  important  to  notice  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  certain 
trades  and  industries.  They  had  direct  influence  upon  the  type  of 
Christian  morality,  and  brought  the  teaching  of  the  Christians  and 
of  the  heathen  into  sharpest  contrast.  The  early  Church  was  beset 
by  adverse  influences  arising  from  the  prevalent  idolatry.  Adverse  iniiu- 
from  the  abounding  impurity,  and  from  the  corrupting  «»<»«• 
exhibitions  connected  with  the  popular  amusements.  The  statues, 
temples,  and  altars  dedicated  to  an  innumemble  multitude  of  gods; 
the  reverence  in  which  some  of  these  were  held  by  the  people;  their 
almost  continuous  worship,  conducted  in  all  the  great  centers  of 
population,  enveloped  the  Christians  in  an  atmosphere  laden  with 
impurity.  The  failure  or  blank  refusal  to  participate  in  the  public 
worship  of  what  were  reputed  to  be  the  guardian  divini-  Tryinirpoeitton 
ties  of  the  State  made  the  Christians  an  object  of  hate  of  tbe  ciirist- 
and  suspicion,  and  subjected  them  to  the  charge  of  athe-  *""' 
ism.  The  position  of  a  monotheistic  faith  and  of  an  absolute  relig- 
ion was  often  delicate  in  the  extreme.  To  show  themselves  loyal 
subjects  of  the  empire,  and  yet  uncompromising  in  their  allegiance 
to  Christ,  brought  daily  embaiTassments  to  Christians.      Those 
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engaged  in  the  service  of  the  temples,  or  in  trades  connected 
directly  with  idolatrous  worship,  as  unage  makers,  incense  dealers, 
etc.,  were  adjudged  by  the  Church  as  contributing  to  the  corruption 
of  the  people,  and  were  ineligible  to  membership. 

The  testimony  of  the  fathers  on  this  point  is  clear.  Tertullian 
Certain  trades  Bays:  '^I  take  it  that  that  trade  which  pertains  to  the 
condemned.  yery  soul  and  spirit  of  idols,  which  pampers  every 
demon,  falls  under  the  charge  of  idolatry.  .  .  .  The  dealer  in  frank- 
incense is  a  s:>mething  even  more  serviceable  toward  demons,  for 
idolatry  is  more  easily  carried  on  without  the  idol  than  without 
the  ware  of  the  frankincense  seller.  .  .  .  No  art,  then,  no  profession, 
no  trade  which  administers  either  to  the  equipping  or  making  of 
idols,  can  be  free  from  the  name  of  idolatry."  *  "  Again,  can  you 
have  denied  with  the  tongue  what  you  confess  with  the  hand  ?  Can 
Tftrtuiiian's  7^^  unmake  by  word  what  you  make  by  your  deed  ? 
opinion.  (Jan  you,  who  make  so  many,  preach  one  God  ?     Can 

you,  who  make  false  ones,  preach  the  true  God  ?  "  ^  "  For  it  matters 
not  whether  you  erect  or  equip;  if  you  have  embellished  his  temple, 
altar,  or  niche;  if  you  have  pressed  out  gold-leaf,  or  have  wrought 
his  insignia,  or  even  his  house;  work  of  that  kind,  which  confers 
not  shape,  but  authority,  is  more  important."  •  "  Whatever  guilt 
idolatry  incurs  must  necessarily  be  imparted  to  every  artificer  of 
The  Apostolic  ©very  idol."  *  With  this  teaching  the  Apostolic  Cousti- 
Ci.nstitutions.  tutions  are  in  harmony.  "  If  a  maker  of  idols  come,  let 
him  either  leave  off  his  employment  or  let  him  be  rejected."* 
Such  is  the  consistent  and  uniform  teaching  of  the  early  Church. 
The  sin  of  idolatry  was  a  constant  threat,  and  warnings  against 
the  evil  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  both  before  and  after 
Constantine,  are  positive  and  frequent.  The  Christians  were  for- 
bidden to  do  any  thing  which  could  directly  or  remotely  abet  or 
compromise  with  this  besetting  sin  of  the  Roman  world.  Like 
teaching  is  found  with  respect  to  those  employments  which  were 
connected  with  the  corrupting  practices  and  amuse- 
ments inter-  ments  of  heathen  society.  It  included  stage  actors, 
dieted.  teachers  of  the  art,  procurers  and  panderers,  gladiators, 

those  employed  in  the  public  shows,  soothsayers,  minstrels,  dan- 
cers, etc. 

The  Roman  drama  had  become  fearfully  eorrupt.  While  nobU 
sentiments  are  occasionally  found  in  the  plays  represented  before 

»  de  Idnlaf.,  c.  2.  «  lUd.,  c.  6.  '  Ihid,,  c.  8. 

*  fbicLf  c.  4.  "  Qiiicquid  idolatria  commiuil,  in  artlficem  quemamque  et  cuiuscnmque 
Idoli  depuietur  nccesse  est." 

•  Cons.  Apos.,  1.  viii,  c.  32. 
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an  average  audience,  the  resultant    influence  was  debasing,    and 

actors    were    held   in   low   esteem.      Under  the   later  , 

•         ,    ,        ^^  conditioD 
republic,  the  utterances  of  the  stage  were  otten  laden  of  tbe  Roman 

with  ridicule  of  the  gods,  and  had  in  no  small  degree  *"^™*- 
encouraged  the  growing  scepticism.  But  under  the  empire 
the  theatre  had  been  greatly  degraded  by  the  public  shows  and 
popular  exhibitions.  While  the  enormous  amphitheatres  were 
crowded  for  many  successive  days  to  witness  the  gladiatorial 
contests,  the  races  and  games,  the  entire  seating  capacity  of  the 
great  theatres  was  less  than  50,000;  and  in  ordinary  times  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  with  a  capacity  of  17,580,  could  accommodate 
all  visitors.  So  depraved  had  become  the  Roman  taste  that 
even  this  small  number  could  be  gathered  only  by  exhibitions 
of  the  lowest  species  of  the  drama,  light  comedy  and  mime.  The 
indecencies  of  these  representations  were  shocking  in  the  extreme. 
The  boldest  impiety,  the  moat  shameless  immodesty,  the  grossest 
vulgarity  awakened  deafening  applause  from  the  debauched  popu- 
lace.* Nor  was  the  character  of  these  representations  much  improved 
intheEasternEmpire,  even  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  uke  dein^da^ 
lowest  forms  of  social  life  were  there  presented.  The  Hon  m  tbe  East, 
most  sacred  relations  were  travestied.  The  unfaithfulness  of  hus- 
band or  wife  was  the  frequent  subject  of  representation,  in  which 
the  escapades  of  the  panderer  or  adulterer  were  occasions  of  unlim- 
ited mirth.  Snatches  from  the  indecorous  songs  heard  in  the  the- 
atre were  repeated  upon  the  streets  to  poison  the  imagination  and 
break  down  all  moral  restraint.' 

True,  a  few  nobler  characters  of  heathendom  felt  the  degrading 
influence  of  these  forms  of  dramatic  representation,  and  struggled 
to  improve  the  public  taste.  But  they  were  entirely  impotent  to 
arrest  the  sweeping  tide  of  corruption.  Moreover  high  tragedy 
was  never  popular  with  even  the  better  classes  of  the  hirIi  tragedy 
Roman  world.  They  preferred  the  lighter  works.  The  unpopular, 
degeneracy  of  the  later  plays  was  manifest.  The  introduction  of 
music  and  the  dance  soon  caused  the  representations  to  assume 
the  form  of  the  pantomime,  which  became,  in  turn,  the  most  cor- 
rupting form  of  theatrical  representation.  So  generally  was  the 
immoral  influence  of  the  drama  recognised  that  actors  Legal  disawu- 
were  generally  under  social  and  legal  disability.  Often  ^^  <>'  actors, 
they  had  no  greater  rights  than  slaves  or  f reedmen.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  great  mass  of  players  were  from  these  classes,  sunken 
into  the  deepest  degradation,  with  few  if  any  legal  privileges.' 

>  Friedlander:  StUengeschichte  Roms.,  Bd.  ii,  as.  391-395. 
*  lbid,y  BS.  396,  397.  >  Ibid,,  as.  424,  seq, 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  purity  of  the  Church  was  constantlj 
threatened  by  these  exhibitions,  and  stringent  rules  were  enacted 
respecting  the  classes  who  were  connected  with  theatrical  represent- 
ations, and  the  frequenting  of  the  plays.  Tertullian  finds  in  all 
the  shows  and  spectacles  alike  a  taint  of  idolatry,  and  is  vigorous 
Aiirtiowitaint-  i**  earning  against  their  contaminating  influence.  "It 
ed  witu  idoia-  may  be  grand  or  mean,  no  matter,  any  circus  proces- 
^'  sion  whatever  is  offensive  to  Grod.    Though  there  be 

few  images  to  grace  it,  there  is  idolatry  in  one;  though  there  be  no 
more  than  a  single  sacred  car,  it  is  a  chariot  of  Jupiter;  any  thing 
of  idolatry  whatever,  whether  meanly  arranged  or  modestly  rich 
and  gorgeous,  taints  it  in  its  origin/"  So  also  in  the  dramatic 
representations  and  the  combats  generally.  Moreover  he  urges 
the  Church  to  refrain  from  these  on  the  ground  of  their  immodesty 
and  impurity;  also  because  the  Christian  faith  and  life  are  there 
cbristiaiiity  travestied  and  brought  into  public  ridicule.  "We 
tnveiiued.  ought  to  detest  these  heathen  meetings  and  assem- 
blies, if  on  no  other  account  than  that  there  God^s  name  is  blas- 
phemed. .  .  .  Shall  you  not,  then,  shun  those  tiers  where  the 
enemies  of  Christ  assemble,  that  seat  of  all  that  is  pestilential, 
and  the  very  superincumbent  atmosphere  all  impure  with  wicked 
cries?"* 

Like  representations  of  the  character  of  the  public  shows  are 
crprtan'istaie-  made  by  Cyprian.  In  his  epistle  to  Donatus  he  draws 
"**'**^  a  fearful  sketch  of  the  immoralities  of  his  time.    *"  The 

whole  world  is  wet  with  mutual  blood.  .  .  .  Crime  is  not  only  com- 
mitted, but  taught.  ...  It  is  the  tragic  buskin  which  relates  in 
verse  the  crimes  of  ancient  days.  ...  In  the  mimes  .  .  .  adultery 
is  learned  while  it  is  seen;  .  .  .  the  matron  who  perchance  has  gone 
to  the  spectacle  a  modest  woman  returns  from  it  immodest.  .  .  . 
Men  grow  into  praise  by  virtue  of  their  crimes;  and  the  more  he  is 
degraded,  the  more  skilful  is  he  regarded.  .  .  .  The  judge  sells  his 
sentence;  .  .  .  there  is  no  fear  about  the  laws  when  the  sentence  can 
be  bought  off  for  money;  ...  it  is  a  crime  now  among  the  guilty 
to  be  innocent."'  Equally  with  Tertullian  he  finds  in  all  the 
public  shows  a  gross  idolatry,  and  is  faithful  in  warning  against 
their  contaminating  influences.  The  spirit  of  his  teaching  is  that  of 
his  master.  "  Idolatry  is  the  mother  of  all  the  public  amusements. 
. .  .  Thus  the  devil,  who  Ls  their  original  contriver,  because  he  knew 
that  naked  idolatry  would  by  itself  excite  repugnance,  associated  it 
with  public  exhibitions,  that  for  the  sake  of  their  attraction  it  might 

» cfc  Spectac.,  c.  7.  «  /Aid,  c.  22. 

"  ad  OvnaL,  cc.  6,  7,  10. 
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be  loved.*'  *  He  positively  forbids  not  only  actors  but  teachers  of 
the  histrionic  art  from  communicating  with  the  Church.  ^^^^^  eiduA- 
''For  he  cannot  appear  to  have  given  it  (the  actor's  ed  from  uie 
art)  up  who  substitutes  others  in  his  place,  and  who,  ^**"'^- 
instead  of  himself  alone,  supplies  many  in  his  stead." '  Cyprian 
recognises  the  hardness  of  the  condition  of  such  as  have  left  lucra- 
tive callings  to  accept  the  faith  of  Christ;  but  the  earnestness 
and  wise  provisions  of  the  Church  for  such  are  clearly  illus- 
trated in  the  same  connection:  ''But  if  such  a  one  Relief  of  naiti- 
alleges  poverty  and  the  necessity  of  small  means,  his  "^^p- 
necessity  also  can  be  assisted  among  the  rest  who  are  maintained 
by  the  support  of  the  Church;  if  he  be  content,  that  is,  with  very 
frugal  but  innocent  food."  * 

The  Apostolic  Constitutions  contain  like  teaching.  "  If  one  be- 
longing to  the  theater  come,  whether  it  be  man  or  woman,  .  .  . 
either  let  him  leave  off  his  employments,  or  let  him  be  rejected."* 
The  decisions  of  the  Councils  are  entirely  harmonious  coBctuary  ao- 
with  this  general  teaching  of  the  pre-Constantine  fathers  **<>°- 
and  of  the  Constitutions.  The  Council  of  Elvira  (probably  in  A.  D. 
305  or  306)  enacted  that  actors  and  soothsayers  should  be  received 
to  baptism  only  on  condition  that  they  leave  their  arts,  and  do  not 
return  to  them.  In  case  of  return  they  are  to  be  rejected  from 
the  Church.*  Like  action  was  taken  by  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage, A.  D.  397. 

The  unparalleled  greed  of  the  Roman  populace  for  shows  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  enormous  expenditures  of  i^e  of  speo- 
some  of  the  emperors,  whose  unurpation  or  vileness  of  *■«*«•• 
character  must  be   hidden   under  a  show  of  public  munificence. 
Probably  no  period  of  human  history  presents  an  array  of  trades 
and  callings  to  prop  up  a  failing  faith,  and  to  pander  to  a  vitiated 
taste,  equal  to  that  of  the  empire  during  the  fii*st  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.    By  a  law  of  spiritual  life,  as  the  purity 
and  strength  of  faith  declined  the  machineiy  of  religion  became 
more  complicated.     The  failure  of  the  religions  indigenous  to  Italy 
led  the  people  to  look  to  the  distant  and  the  unknown  «_.,«-.,*, 
for  help;  the  wild  influx  of  worships  and  rites  from  the  mumpues  tbe 
most  distant  regions  multiplied  the  numbers  devoted  ^^^^ 
to  trades  necessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  every  cultus,  and 

'  de  Spectac.,  c.  4.  "WTiile  this  treatise  is  usually  regarded  as  of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness, it  is  animated  bj-  the  general  spirit  of  Cj'prian's  works. 

»  ad  Ettdirai,,  c.  2.  »  Ibid.  «  Const.  ApostoL,  I.  viii,  c.  32. 

*  Canon  62 :  **  Quod  si  facere  contra  iuterdictum  tentaverint,  projiciantur  ab  ao- 
desia." 
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gi'eatly  added  to  the  embaiTassments  of  the  early  Church.  Prac- 
ticers  of  curious  arts,  magicians,  diviuei-s,  enchantei-s,  astrol 
ogers;  minstrels,  harpers,  dancei-s;  charioteers,  racers,  gladiators, 
curators  of  the  games;  makers  of  amulets,  fortune-tellers,  wander 
ing  beggars — against  this  untold  multitude  who  directly  or  iudirectl} 
were  connected  with  the  prevalent  polytheism,  or  sought  a  liveli- 
hood by  ministering  to  vitiated  tastes,  the  Church  set  its  face  as  a 
Severe  diad-  ^^^^'  Eligibility  to  baptism  required  the  absolute  relin- 
piine.  quishment  of  them  all,  and  indulgence  in  them  by  a 

member  of  the  Church  was  visited  by  severe  penalties.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  was  strict,  but  oftentimes  it  was  unable  to 
stem  the  fearful  tide  of  corruption. 

Another  source  of  temptation  was  the  militarj*^  life.  The  relation 
Aversion  lo  ®^  ^^^^  Church  to  the  bearing  of  arms  was  not  easy  to  l>e 
military  aer-  deteimined.  Here  also,  as  with  respect  to  public  or 
^*^'  official  business,  the  prevalent  expectation  of  the  speedy 

coming  of  Christ  exerted  wide  influence.  So  evanescent  and  trivial 
did  the  affaii*s  of  earthly  governments  appear,  when  contrasted  with 
the  glories  of  the  kingdom  which  Christ  was  to  set  up,  that  the 
Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  regarded  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  state  as  unworthy  of  their  serious  thought. 
Patriotism  and  loyalty,  the  usual  motives  inducing  subjects  to  bear 
arms,  were  felt  to  a  less  degree  by  men  whose  fii-st  allegiance 
was  due  to  an  invisible  kingdom,  M'hose  sway  would  soon  be  uni- 
versal. Doubtless  also  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  avoid  strife,  to 
forgive  injuries,  to  bless  and  curse  not,  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  to 
resist  not  evil,  cultivated  in  his  followers  aversion  to  ai-ms  and  to 
the  military  life.  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  was  affected  by  this 
Tainted  wiui  view,  but  Still  more  by  his  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  In 
Idolatry.  ^^le  military  life,  as  in  all  the  various  employments  con- 

nected with  the  numberless  religions  of  his  day,  he  sees  the  taint  of 
idolatry.  The  well  known  picture  of  a  Christian  soldier  taking  oflF 
the  laurel  chaplet  which  had  been  bestowed  by  imperial  favour,  the 
jeering  of  the  multitude,  the  murmur  arresting  the  attention  of  the 
tribune,  the  confession,  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  the  appeal  to  higher 
authority,  the  disrobing  of  the  soldier,  the  thrusting  into  prison 
to  await  martyrdom,  Tertullian  sketches  with  loving  interest,  and 
the  course  of  the  soldier  meets  his  thorough  approval.^  Tliis  ])ar- 
ticular  case  leads  him  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  question 
of  the  propriety  or  right  of  a  Christian  to  engage  in  the  militarj' 
life.  "  Shall  it  be  held  lawful  to  make  an  occupation  of  the  sword, 
when  the  Lord  proclaims  that  he  who  uses  the  sword  shall  perish 
*  de  Corona  Mil:  c. 'h 
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by  the  sword  ?  And  shall  the  son  of  peace  take  part  in  the  battle 
when  it  does  not  become  him  even  to  sue  at  law  ?  And  g^^^  contrary 
shall  he  apply  the  chain,  and  the  prison,  and  the  tor-  to  Christ's 
ture,  and  the  punishment,  who  is  not  the  avenger  even 
of  his  own  wrongs  ?  Shall  he,  forsooth,  either  keep  watch-service 
for  others  more  than  for  Christ,  or  shall  he  do  it  on  the  Lord's  day 
when  he  does  not  even  do  it  for  Christ  himself  ?  And  shall  he  keep 
guard  before  the  temples  which  he  has  renounced  ?  Touching  this 
primary  aspect  of  the  question,  as  to  the  lawfulness  even  of  a  mili- 
tary life  itself,  I  shall  not  add  more." ' 

But  plainly  this  Montanistic  principle  could  not  be  made  practical 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  While  the  military  spirit  had  Decadence  of 
greatly  declined  during  the  closing  decades  of  the  repub-  m"i^""y  spirit. 
lie,  and  in  the  first  century  of  the  empire  scarcely  a  remnant  of  the 
better  classes  could  be  found  among  the  soldiery,*  there  was,  never- 
theless, a  general  legal  obligation  to  bear  arms.  In  this  state  of 
unpopularity  of  the  military  calling  it  is  evident  that  an  irregular 
and  unjust  levy  would  tend  to  pass  by  the  higher 
classes  and  fall  with  unequal  severity  upon  the  burgess 
population,  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  Christians  had 
been  gathered.  That  many  were  thus  pressed  into  the  army  is  evi- 
dent from  the  testimony  of  TertuUian  himself.'  The  continuance 
of  these  in  the  service  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  since  their 
desertion  must  have  brought  upon  the  Church  still  greater  sus- 
picion and  persecution.  Even  TertuUian  regards  the  case  of  those 
who  embraced  Christianity  after  they  had  entered  the  .^_  _ 
military  life  as  very  delicate,  yet  appears  to  advise  the 
abandonment  of  the  calling,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  consequences.* 
Origen  was  early  inclined  to  speak  with  great  severity  respecting 
the  propriety  of  bearing  arms,  but  afterward  admitted  that  it  might 
be  possible  and  even  honourable.  Also  the  evidence  is  convincing 
that  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  many  Christian  soldiers  were  in 
the  Roman  army,  and  under  Diocletian  high  offices  were  filled  by 
members  of  the  Church. 

The  Apostolic  Constitutions  also  certainly  provide  for  the  recep- 
tion of  soldiers  by  baptism.    They  were  to  be  examined,  provision    for 
and  taught  to  do  no  injustice,  to  accuse  no  man  falsely,  *»!*»«"». 
aud  to  be  content  with  their  wages.*     The  Nicene  decision  has 

>  de  Corona  MxL  :  c.  11.  de  Idol,  c.  19. 

•  Mommsen:  Hist,  of  Rome,  New  York,  1872,  vol.  iv,  p.  581.         *Apolog.,  cc.  37, 42. 
^  It  lias  been  charged  by  Gibbon,  and  some  others,  that  TertuUian  teaches  the  duty  of 

desertion.  The  passaflre  usually  cited  (de  Corona  Mil ,  c.1 1)  can  hardly  be  so  interpreted. 

*  Const.  Apost,  L  viii,  c.  32. 
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occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  purport.  It  is  be- 
DecMon  of  Ml-  lieved,  however,  by  the  ablest  commentators  that  the 
OMeeoaDciL  twelfth  canon  was  not  aimed  at  the  military  calling, 
but  rather  against  those  who  had  forsaken  it,  and  were  attempting 
to  reenter  it  by  means  of  bribery  or  corruption.  The  whole  con- 
duct of  Constantine  toward  the  soldiery  implies  that  military  life 
was  no  longer  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  but  was  regarded  as 
permissible. 

The  changed  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  government,  during 
and  after  the  fourth  century,  brought  corresponding  changes  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Church  fathers  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  accepting 
offices  both  civil  and  military.  The  union  of  Church  and  State 
brought  laxity  of  discipline  and  life.  Zeal  which  should  have  been 
manifested  to  maintain  the  high  moral  and  religious  purity  of  the 
Church  was  shown  only  in  the  defence  of  its  orthodoxy.  The 
masses  of  the  heathen  world,  which  became  nominally  Christian 
with  little  change  In  belief  or  life,  caused  discipline  to  decay  and 
the  tone  of  piety  to  decline.  The  subsequent  action,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  a  new  spirit.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  ecclesiastical  life,  exempt  as  it  was  from  many  services 
and  disabilities,  and  the  increasing  passion  for  monastic  retirement, 
compelled  the  government  to  guard  itself  against  these  incentives 
to  the  desertion  of  public  trusts,  especially  to  prevent  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  army  through  withdrawal  of  its  members  in  order  to  enter 
the  less  dangerous  and  toilsome  avocations  of  the  Church.  Hence 
the  edict  of  Honorius  forbade  any  one  who  was  bound  to  the  mili- 
tary life  to  take  upon  himself  any  clerical  calling,  or  think  to  excuse 
himself  from  the  public  service  under  pretence  of  entering  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  lifa  With  this  principle  the  canons  of  the  councils 
generally  agreed,  since  they  generally  refused  ordination  to  any  who 
had  entered  a  military  life  after  baptism,  and  in  most  cases  none 
who  had  been  soldiers  were  admitted  to  the  superior  offices  of  the 
Church. 

The  monumental  evidence  is  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  docu- 
Honumentai  mentary,  and  furnishes  a  very  interesting  comment  on 
evidenoe.  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  military  life  and  on  the 

proportion  of  Christians  enlisted  in  this  service.  Collections  of  in- 
scriptions, made  at  diffei-ent  and  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
empire,  show  a  great  disparity  in  the  number  of  pagan  and  Christian 
soldiers.  Twenty  years  ago  the  studies  of  Le  Blant  on  the  collec- 
tions of  three  epigraphists,  Reinesius,  Steiner,  and  Mommsen,  which 
were  made  in  a  region  reaching  from  lower  Italy  north  to  the  Rhine 
border,  resulted  as  follows:   Of  10,500  pagan  insoriptions^  545,  or 
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5.42  per  cent.,  contained  epitaphs  of  soldiers;  while  of  4,734  Christian 
inscriptions  only  26,  or  .65  of  one  per  cent.,  contained  any  reference 
to  the  military  life.'  In  Gaul,  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa,  the 
title  of  soldier  is  rarely  found  inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  the  Christ- 
ian dead.  While  this  may  be  partially  attributable  to  the  aversion 
of  the  early  Christians  to  indulge  in  fulsome  descriptions  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  departed  dead,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  the  fewness  of  such  inscriptions  is  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  a  religion  whose  Founder  taught  submission  rather  than  resis- 
tance, and  the  fundamental  law  of  whose  kingdom  was  love. 

-  Le  Blant:  Mamtd  (TEpigraphie  chretienne^  etc.,  Paris,  1869,  pp.  15,  16. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CHARITIES  IN  THK  EARLY  CHURCH. 

The  ancient  heathen  world  presented  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  social 
and  civil  conditions  of  its  peoples.  The  many  slaves  and  clients, 
dependent  upon  masters  and  lords  for  their  support,  tended  to  dim- 
inish the  number  of  paupers  who  must  receive  aid  at  the  hands  of 
the  government.  While  the  system  of  slavery  and  clientage  thus 
Poor  reuef  by  ^^s^^^^^^  ^^^  demands  for  the  practice  of  active  charity, 
heathen  na-  large  numbers  of  the  indigent  were  assisted  at  the  pub- 
^  ^^'  lie  expense,  and  many  instances  of  noble  private  gifts 

for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  are  recorded  by  the  historians,  and 
are  fully  attested  by  the  surviving  monuments.  In  Attica  Solon 
and  his  successors  had  incorporated  into  their  legislation  the  princi- 
ple that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  its  poor  and  un- 
fortunate; and  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  the 
sums  expended  in  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn  to  the  people 
constituted  an  important  item  in  the  public  budget.  The  number 
thus  receiving  relief  at  Rome  alone,  at  the  beginning  of  the  empire, 
was  320,000,  or  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  city.  Under  the  vigourous  policy  of  Julius  Caesar  this  had 
been  reduced  to  150,000,  but  under  Augustus  it  had  risen  to 
200,000,  and  under  the  Antonines  had  increased  to  the  enormous 
number  of  500,000.  This  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn,  bread,  oil, 
and  salt,  which  began  at  Rome,  extended  to  many  of  the  great  cit- 
ies and  was  probably  practised  even  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  empire.* 

The  writings  of  the  Stoics  had  inculcated  charity.  In  some  of 
TeachinKJ!  of  these  are  found  noble  precepts  which  seem  to  rival  the 
the  stoics.  niQst  exalted  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  Tlie 
fraternity  of  the  race,  and  the  corresponding  duty  of  relieving  the 
woes  of  all,  are  sometimes  taught  with  great  distinctness  and  en- 
forced with  much  eloquence.  When  Cicero  says,  "  Nature  ordains 
that  a  man  should  wish  the  good  of  every  man,  whoever  he  may  be, 
for  this  very  reason,  that  he  is  a  man;"*  and  Seneca  affirms,  "I 
know  that  my  country  is  the  world,  and  my  guardians  are  the 

*  Mommsen:  JJist.  of  JRome^  vol.  iv,  p.  69 L    Leckey:  Op.  a*,  vol.  ii,  pp.  74,  T5. 

*  de  officiiSf  iii,  6. 
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gods;"*  and  Lucian  sings  of  a  time  when  "the  human  race  will 
cast  aside  its  weapons,  and  when  all  nations  will  learn  to  love," '  we 
seem  to  have  in  this  philosophy  a  basis  for  broadest  benevolence  and 
universal  charity.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  of  the  purest  and 
best  men  of  heathenism  belonged  to  the  Stoic  school,  and  were  at 
times  loud  in  their  protests  against  injustice  and  cruelty.  Yet  in 
ohis  system  was  recognised  a  principle  which  must  be  fatal  to  high 
and  continuous  charity.  The  duty  of  suppressing  all 
emotion  would  result  in  the  extinction  of  the  veiy 
sources  of  true  benevolent  activity.  Indifference  in  the  presence  of 
suffering,  or  the  reckoning  of  every  condition  of  human  experience 
as  unworthy  the  thought  of  the  true  man,  necessarily  carried  with 
it  indifference  to  the  alleviation  of  woes,  and  produced  the  strange 
contradictions  presented  in  the  teachings,  life,  and  death  of  some  of 
the  great  masters  of  this  philosophy. 

The  stress  of  poverty,  as  well  as  the  desire  for  the  promotion  of 
favourite  schemes,  had  resulted  in  the  organization  of  The  dubs  and 
numerous  clubs  and  associations  throughout  the  Roman  s^^ 
Empire.  They  were  in  great  variety — social,  political,  industrial, 
and  religious;  yet  in  each  was  found  an  element  of  mutual  aid  in 
case  of  distress.  By  weekly  or  monthly  contributions  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  by  liberal  gifts  from  the  wealthy  whom  they  counted 
among  their  patrons,  a  fund  was  secured  which  was  placed  in  charge 
of  curators  to  be  used  for  the  common  benefit.  These  collegia  also 
cared  for  the  burial  of  their  members  by  the  appropriation  of  a 
given  sum,  usually  dependent  upon  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  spent  at  the  funeral  banquet,  and  for  the  distri- 
bution of  bread  and  wine  among  the  poorer  members  of  the  guild. 
Such  was  the  Roman  care  for  the  dead,  and  for  keeping  alive  their 
memory,  that  the  rich  often  made  large  donations  to  ^^  element  of 
the  collegia  upon  the  special  condition  that  the  anniver-  Heiflshneas. 
sary  of  their  death  should  be  celebrated  in  a  worthy  manner  by  sac- 
rifices, assemblies  at  the  tomb,  libations,  and  distribution  of  money, 
bread,  and  wine  among  those  who  might  be  present  at  the  ceremo- 
nies. So  common  was  it  to  provide  for  the  burial,  and  for  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  death  by  appropriate  observances,  that  it 
may  be  called  a  Roman  custom.  It  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the 
building  of  magnificent  tombs  along  the  Appian  AVay,  and  of  the 
erection  of  convenient  cellcB,  upon  sites  sometimes  of  great  extent  and 
costliness,  connected  with  which  were  altars  and  banqueting  halls 
for  holding  the  burial  feasts. 

The  collegia,  especially  the  burial  clubs,  had  a  most  important 
'  de  vUa  beata,  xz.  *  PkaraaUa,  vl 
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influence  upon  the  early  Christian  societies,  and  are  intimately  con- 
Influence  of  nected  with  the  history  of  Christian  charities.  The 
c^i^^aa^'  heathen  inscriptions  plainly  use  language  which  has 
ities.  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Church,  as 

brother  and  sistery  father  and  mother^  as  applied  to  members  of  the 
guild,  or  to  founders,  liberal  patrons,  or  chief  officers  of  the  same. 
Doubtless  it  was  within  the  walls  of  the  echola,  or  at  the  gather- 
ings in  the  hired  room  of  some  humble  Roman  tavern,  that  the  vast 
body  of  artisans,  excluded  as  they  were  from  all  hope  of  political 
trust  or  preferment,  felt  the  importance  of  individual  life  and  expe- 
rienced the  quickening  power  of  a  common  interest.  This  liberal- 
izing influence  was  doubtless  one  source  of  the  jealousy  of  the  em- 
perors, and  led  to  the  partial  suppression  of  the  meetings  of  the 
guilds.  In  these,  vastly  more  than  in  any  form  of  heathen  worship, 
is  found  a  measui-able  resemblance  to  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  has  often  been  remarked  by  students  of  early 
chnn*  Christianity  that  in  the  Christian  societies  alone,  of  all 
true  oommnm-  the  Roman  world,  a  true  community  was  realized.  Both 
^'  in  the  religious  and  political  life  of  that  period  this  was 

totally  unknown.  The  mass  of  the  citizens  were  valuable  only  as  they 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  state;  and  the  religious  worship, 
supported  by  the  government,  had  less  interest  for  the  masses  of  the 
people  than  had  the  daily  shows  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  thought 
of  the  personal  duty  of  charity,  or  of  communal  benefits,  was  foreign 
to  the  pagan  mind.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  that  either  the  re- 
lief afforded  to  the  needy  by  monthly  distribution  of  com,  or  the  lar- 
gesses of  the  emperors,  or  the  support  given  by  masters  to  slaves,  or 
by  patrons  to  clients,  or  by  the  numerous  guilds  to  their  members 
could  be  of  the  nature  of  a  pure  and  genuine  charity.     Through 

„  .w  w  each  and  all  was  diffused  the  taint  of  selfishness.  The 
HeMoen  Cuftr« 

ity  tainted  with  largesses  were  at  times  bestowed  to  allay  popular  clam- 
*"'^'*^'  our,  or  to  hide  the  crimes  of  an  ambitious  usurper;  the 
distribution  of  com  was  often  made  in  order  to  relieve  the  hunger 
of  a  rabble  which  might  otherwise  precipitate  a  bloody  revolution; 
the  monthly  contributions  and  intimate  association  of  the  clubs  were 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  guild  alone.  The  Stoic  philosophy 
failed  when  tested  by  the  adverse  condition  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  its  teachings,  however  noble  in  themselves,  were  inadequate  to 
purify  the  awful  corraptions  of  society  or  alleviate  the  sore  distress 
and  poverty.  In  its  ultimate  analysis  this  philosophy  was  an  edu- 
cation of  pride,  and  tended  to  a  sublime  egotism.'     Its  pantheistic 

I  Ck>n jbcare  and  Ho  vson :  Life  and  Epistles  of  SL  PatU^  6th  ed.,  New  York,  ]  858, 
vol.  i,  p.  368. 
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principles  also  detracted  from  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  individ- 
ual being,  and  could  therefore  furnish  no  solid  ground  for  genuine 
charity. 

Christian  charity  was  a  necessary  outflow  from  the  idea  which 
lay  at  the  very  source  of  the  system,  namely,  the  king-  .^^^  umph*. 
dom  of  God,  which  is  a  community  of  men  who  have  tion  or  chnsi- 
been  reconciled  to  God  in  Christ,  whose  law  is  a  law  of  ^^***"rt*y- 
love.'  This  law  is  the  supreme  rule  of  action  in  this  community; 
hence  the  selfish  element,  which  tainted  nearly  every  system  of  relief 
in  the  heathen  world,  is  eliminated,  and  the  charity  is  practiced  in  the 
name  of  Christ  who  came  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among 
men.  It  is,  therefore,  done  unto  men  not  simply  to  relieve  from 
present  poverty  and  need,  but  much  more  because  of  their  relations 
to  the  new  kingdom,  which  is  also  to  be  an  everlasting  kingdom,  of 
which  each,  however  lowly,  may  be  a  subject.  The  selling  of  all 
that  he  had  and  giving  to  the  poor  was  the  condition  imposed  by 
Christ  upon  the  young  rich  man  in  order  that  he  might  become  a 
member  of  this  community,  and  thus  feel  that  he  had  richer  pos- 
sessions in  sharing  in  the  experiences  of  the  whole  body  of  believers. 
Christ's  own  example  is  that  which  he  would  have  his  followers  imi- 
tate. It  is  the  Samaritan's  catholicity  of  spirit  which  receives  his 
special  approval.  He  leaves  the  society  of  his  immediate  family  to 
become  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  He  violates  the  arti- 
ficial proprieties  of  his  nation  to  instruct  the  woman  of  Samaria  at 
the  well,  or  to  heal  the  afflicted  Syrophoenician. 

This  broader  spirit  and  deeper  significance  of  charity  found  ex 
emplification  from  the  very  beginning  of  Christ's  public  ministry. 
Germs  of  the  beneficent  institutions  which  have  been  to  the  great 
honour  of  the  Church  are  found  in  the  lifetime  of  Christ  in  the 
circle  of  serving  women  surrounding  the  Lord,  a  type  of  the  deacon- 
esses and  of  all  charitable  women,  in  whom  the  history  of  the  Church 
is  so  rich.* 

What  has  been  said  elsewhere  (t;.  pp.  465  sq,)  respecting  the 
Church  as  a  family  is  specially  applicable  to  her  chari-  q^  fg^jf^ny  ^^ 
ties.  The  apostolic  Church  continued  the  family  idea  toeiieven. 
which  had  been  so  prominent  during  the  ministry  of  Christ,  llie 
spirit  of  communion,  first  realized  by  the  Church,  explains  the 
exceptional  provisions  made  for  the  early  relief  of  the  poor  and 
needy  disciples.  We  have  already  found  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  associated  lovefeasts  were  occasions  for  the  most  beautiful 
manifestations  of  the  common  interest  and  care.     Moreover,  the 

>  Uhlhoni :  Christian  ChaHty  in  th$  Ancient  C/turch,  New  Tofk,  1883»  p.  67. 
•  Ublhorn:  Op,  cU.,  p.  70. 
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institution  of  a  class  of  officers  whose  special  business  was  to  have 
the  oversight  of  funds  which  had  come  from  a  common  offering, 
shows  the  prominence  which  the  work  of  charity  had  assumed  in 
the  apostolic  Church.  This  is  in  no  way  changed,  whatever  theory 
of  the  diaconate  may  be  accepted ;  not  even  if  the  management  of 
the  charitable  funds  was  never  entrusted  to  the  deacons,  but  w^ 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  tlie  elders  or  bishops.  The  em- 
phasis put  upon  the  idea  of  aid  to  the  poor  saints,  as  members  of  a 
community,  is  in  no  sense  lessened.  As  in  every  other  department 
of  activity,  so  here,  the  spirit,  at  first  prompting  the  early  Christ- 
ians to  a  spontaneous  relief  of  distress,  later  accomplished  its  work 
through  a  formal  organization.  The  old  Jewish  law  of  tithing  the 
income  is  nowhere  insisted  upon;  but  the  exhortation  is  to  imitate 
The  true  spirit  Christ's  example,  who  "  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
of  charity.  gakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might 
be  rich  "  (2  Cor.  viii,  9).  The  readiness  and  hearty  willingness  of  the 
offerings  is  the  test  of  the  religious  character  of  the  charity,  and  of 
its  acceptance  with  God;  he  who  gives  grudgingly  is  not  a  Christ- 
ian giver  at  all;  and  the  essence  and  proof  of  religion  is  ministration 
to  the  distressed  (2  Cor.  ix,  7;  viii,  2,  3;  James  i,  27,  et  al).  The 
same  spirit  is  shown  in  the  repeated  exhortations  to  hospitality  which 
are  found  in  the  New  Testament  writings.  The  frequent  passing  of 
members  of  the  Church  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another, 
usually  in  the  work  of  evangelism,  rendered  this  duty  most  pressing. 
Doubtless  in  this  respect  there  was  great  likeness  between  the  con- 
duct of  the  Christians  and  that  of  the  numerous  heathen  clubs,  since 
these  likewise  inculcated  the  duty  of  helpfulness  and  hospitality; 
but,  as  before  stated,  their  aid  was  wholly  confined  to  the  members 
of  the  guild. 

When  the  charities  of  the  Church  are  estimated  in  their  wider 
range,  it  becomes  important  to  study  the  business  and  financial  con- 
dition of  the  empire  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  its  history.  It 
has  been  customary  to  represent  this  as  prosperous  to  an  unusual 
Financial  proa-  degree.  The  evidence  is  convincing  that,  outside  of 
perity.  Rome,  the  proportion  of  citizens  who  were  liable  to 

pinching  poverty  was  less  than  at  the  present  time  in  northern 
Europe.  For  the  most  part  the  taxes  were  not  excessive,  food  was 
generally  abundant,  the  relation  of  labour  to  the  necessities  of  life 
was  more  advantageous  than  in  modern  Europe,  the  prices  of  provi- 
sions were  carefully  regulated  by  law,  so  that  no  such  rapid  and  dis- 
turbing fluctuations  were  possible  as  now  result  from  speculation 
and  from  a  system  of  extended  credits.  Friedllmder  claims  tliat 
property  was  less  concentrated  than  at  present;  that  the  value  of 
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the  largest  estates  in  the  time  of  the  early  empire,  even  when  slaves 
are  included  in  the  reckoning,  falls  far  below  that  of  Great  fortunes 
many  private  individuals  in  Europe  and  America  to-day.  *«»  ****'*  ^^'"' 
Only  two  persons  of  Rome  are  represented  as  having  a  property 
worth  more  than  120,000,000,  and  the  incomes  of  the  most  wealthy 
Romans  during  the  first  four  and  a  half  centuries  of  the  empire  are 
greatly  excelled  by  those  of  the  families  of  Rothschild,  Bedford, 
Demidoff,  Astor,  and  Vanderbilt.* 

This  social  and  financial  condition  of  the  empire  during  the  first 
century  and  a  half  of  our  era  must  have  vitally  affected  pQ^g^ui  influ- 
the  question  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Christian  be-  eoce  on  chari- 
neficence.  Times  of  general  prosperity  call  for  the  estab-  "**' 
lishment  of  no  wide-reaching  charities;  the  spirit  of  the  Church  could 
find  expression  only  in  the  relief  of  isolated  cases  of  need,  while 
its  almsgiving  would  also  be  of  a  strongly  individual  character.^ 

But  the  seeds  of  dissolution  had  already  been  planted  in  the  em- 
pire. Before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  Adverse  influ- 
evils  of  slavery,  the  corresponding  contempt  for  labour,  ®°<*8* 
the  fearful  extravagance  of  the  nobility,  tlie  vast  sums  squandered 
on  the  public  games  and  shows,  the  absence  of  moral  restraint  ex- 
hibited in  the  case  of  divorce,  the  indifference  to  abortion,  infanti- 
cide, and  exposure  of  children,  and  the  fearfully  expensive  and  wasting 
wars,  had  seriously  weakened  the  empire.  From  these  causes  popu- 
lation was  seriously  decreasing,  and  poverty  set  in  where  a  half 
century  before  had  been  comparative  comfort.  To  pay  the  largely 
increased  taxes  many  fine  estates  had  been  forfeited,  thus  concen- 
trating property  into  fewer  hands,  and  bringing  as  necessary  conse- 
quences extravagant  luxury  and  the  oppression  of  the  smaller  traders 
through  excessive  usury.  The  only  means  of  defence  was  in  the 
organization  of  guilds,  which  were  recognised  by  the  state,  and  be- 
came, in  a  sense,  the  servants  of  the  government.  In  these  more 
trying  times  greater  demands  were  manifestly  made  upon  the  chari- 
ties of  the  Church.  The  teachings  of  the  Christian  fathers  prior  to 
Cyprian  plainly  reveal  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  good  works. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  collegia,  and  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated them.  It  is  important  to  notice  wherein  the  Christian  Church, 
in  some  respects  so  closely  resembling  a  henthen  religious  guild,  dif- 
fered from  it  in  its  method  of  relief  of  the  unfortunate.  Certainly  the 
uniform  teaching  of  the  first  two  hundred  years  is  to  give  nKrigtian  bar- 
to  those  who  are  in  need,  without  careful  discrimination  ity  broad  and 
as  to  whether  the  recipient  was  a  member  of  the  Church  *f**"®"^- 
or  a  heathen.     Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  in  en- 

*  SiUengeschichte  Roms^  Bd.  iii,  rs.  11-14.  *  Uhlhorn:   Op.  a/.,  p.  106. 
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tire  accord  touching  the  duty  of  a  conuiion  charity.  Many  passages 
from  these  and  other  writers  are  plain  and  positive.  In  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas  occurs  this  characteristic  teaching:  ''  Practice  good- 
ness; and  from  the  rewards  of  your  labours,  which  Gk>d  gives  you, 
give  to  all  the  needy  in  simplicity,  not  hesitating  as  to  whom  you 
are  to  give  or  not  to  give.  Give  to  all,  for  God  wishes  his  gifts  to 
be  shared  amongst  all.  They  who  receive  will  render  an  account  to 
God  why  and  for  what  they  have  received.  For  the  afflicted  who 
receive  will  not  be  condemned,  but  they  who  receive  on  false  pre- 
tences will  suffer  punishment  He,  then,  who  gives  is  blameless.'^ ' 
This  injunction  plainly  has  reference  to  private  almsgiving,  and 
seems  to  have  no  application  to  that  more  systematic  beneficence 
which  was  bestowed  upon  the  needy  members  of  the  Church 
through  organized  channels.  The  giving  was  spontaneous,  free,  not 
of  their  abundance,  but  from  their  scanty  earnings. 

The  peculiar  organization  of  the  Churches  also  provided  for  sjrs- 
Aiw)  wide-ex-  tematic  and  widereaching  charities.  Not  only  were  the 
tended  tbroui^  needy  of  individual  congregations  relieved  by  the  oblar 
orgimteRttoii.  ^j^jjg  offered  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  special  collections 
were  made  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  distant  provinces.  Already 
in  the  apostolic  age  community  of  interest  was  shown  by  f orwai'd- 
ing  considerable  sums  of  money,  gathered  from  wide  districts  of 
country,  to  relieve  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  (Rom.  xv,  25,  26; 
1  Cor.  XV,  1-4).  The  expression  "  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia'^ 
seems  to  include  many  of  the  most  prosperous  churclies  which  had 
been  established  through  Paul's  instrumentality,  and  indicates  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  offerings.  The  churches  of  the  first  two 
and  a  half  centuries  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  compact  organiza^ 
tions  for  charitable  work.  Its  oversight  being  entrusted  to  the  bish- 
ops, there  was  an  immediateness  and  directness  of  relief  which 
otherwise  were  not  possible.  The  close  affiliations  of  the  bishops 
etttieasflyoon-  with  each  other,  and  the  system  of  circular  letters  which 
rSie?^  dSfl^  ^^  ^^"  adopted,  enabled  the  entire  Church  to  ooncen- 
tre«.  trate  its  gifts  upon  a  single  locality  which  had  been  vis- 

ited with  sudden  or  peculiar  distress.  Moreover,  the  association  of 
the  bishop  with  sub-helpers,  as  elders,  deacons,  the  widows  and  the 
deaconesses,  allowed  of  faithful  and  minute  supervision,  and  of  a 
consequent  wise  and  economical  administration  of  the  charities.     It 

is  plain  that  the  deaconesses  had  other  duties  than  those 
DeftcoDesses- 

of  keepers  of  the  entrances  of  the  church  appointed  for 

women,  or  even  as  assistants  in  baptism,  or  instructors  of  candidates; 

they  were  employed  in  those  works  of  charity  and  relief  where  hea- 

>  Book  ii,  Mandata,  IL 
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then  public  opinion  would  not  permit  the  presence  of  the  deacons. 
"  Ordain  also  a  deaconess  who  is  faithful  and  holy,  for  the  ministra^ 
tions  toward  women.  For  sometimes  he  cannot  send  a  deacon,  who 
is  a  man,  to  the  women,  on  account  of  unbelieyers.  Thou  shalt 
therefore  send  a  woman,  a  deaconess,  on  account  of  the  imaginations 
of  the  bad."  ^  Thus  the  number  and  variety  of  officers  enabled  the 
early  Church  to  reach  all  classes,  and  to  have  complete  knowledge 
of  the  personal  needs  of  its  members. 

Another  question  which  has  been  earnestly  discussed  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  early  Christian  system  of  charities  upon  pau-  influence  of 
perism  and  self-help.  It  has  been  charged  that  it  fostered  Sy*^*^»S^ 
dependence,  and  that  its  ultimate  result  was  to  add  to  i«n. 
the  pauper  population.  The  question  is  beset  with  difficulties,  be* 
cause  of  insuflicient  data  from  which  to  form  a  judgment.  The  lack 
of  official  statistics,  with  reference  both  to  the  Roman  government 
and  to  ecclesiastical  activities,  renders  the  question  wellnigh  insolu- 
ble. That  promiscuous  relief  of  the  poor,  disconnected  from  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  beneficiary,  tends  to  helplessness 
and  increasing  poverty  is  everywhere  confessed.  The  presumption 
is  certainly  very  strong  that  this  defect  could  not,  however,  attach 
to  the  early  Christian  charities.  While,  as  has  been  noted,  a 
generous  and  helpful  spirit  toward  all  was  clearly  taught,  the  thor- 
oughness of  organization  and  administration  afforded  the  best  possi- 
ble guarantee  of  worthy  bestowment  of  aid.  First,  accurate  lists 
were  kept  of  those  who  received  stated  assistance,  so  guu^  against 
that  immediate  and  thorough  inspection  was  possible.  Srew^pel^ 
Second,  the  aid  afforded  was  usually  of  the  necessaries  enoe. 
of  life.  Third,  the  support  of  such  as  had  abandoned  a  trade,  or 
otherwise  suffered  peculiar  hardship  for  the  sake  of  Christ, was  of  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  nature,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
temptation  to  deception  and  fraud.  Fourth,  the  special  pains  to 
have  orphans  of  Christian  parents  adopted  by  childless  couples,  and 
trained  in  habits  of  industry,'  was  a  most  beneficent  provision  which 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  purest  charity,  and  most  effectually  guarded 
against  the  increase  of  pauperism.  Fifth,  the  solemn  charge  to 
bishops  that  they  be  solicitous  to  aid  the  truly  needy,  but  at  the 
same  time  do  all  in  their  power  to  place  every  body,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  a  condition  of  self-help.  The  language  of  the  Constitutions 
is  noteworthy:  ^'  O  bishops,  be  solicitous  about  their  cbar^e  to  the 
maintenance,  being  in  nothing  wanting  to  them;  exhib-  ^^hops. 
iting  to  orphans  the  care  of  parents;  to  the  widows  the  care  of  hus- 
bands; to  those  of  suitable  age,  marriage;  to  the  artificer,  work;  to 
^  Const  Apostt  1.  iii,  c.  16.  '  Const  Apost,  L  iv,  a  1. 
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the  disabled,  commiseration;  to  the  strangers,  a  house;  to  the  hun- 
gry, food;  to  the  thirsty,  drink;  to  the  naked,  clothing;  to  the  sick, 
visitation;  to  the  prisoners,  assistance;  .  .  .  to  the  young  man,  assist- 
ance that  he  may  learn  a  trade,  and  may  be  maintained  by  the  advan- 
tage arising  from  it,  .  .  .  that  so  he  may  no  longer  burden  any  of  the 
brethren ;  .  .  .  for  certainly  he  is  a  happy  man  who  is  able  to  support 
himself,  and  does  not  take  up  the  place  of  the  orphan,  the  stranger, 
and  the  widow."  *  These  considerations,  among  many  others,  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  methods  of  the  Christian  Church,  prior  to  the 
rise  and  prevalence  of  monasticism,  were  well  calculated  to  keep  alive 
a  genuine  charity,  and  foster  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-help. 
Probably  the  times  of  persecution  and  of  public  misfortune 
Opportunities  ^^^''^^^i  ^^^  occasions  for  the  most  impressive  exempli- 
for  chrtetuin  fication  of  the  Christian  law  of  love.  While  the  perse- 
*^*'"*"^'  cutions  of  the  Church  were  for  the  most  part  local,  and 

grew  out  of  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  they  were 
often  sharp  and  peculiarly  afflictive.  The  suffering  arose  from  the 
confiscation  of  property,  from  its  ruthless  destruction  through  pop- 
ular outbreaks,  from  loss  of  business,  and  often  from  exile,  imprison- 
ment, or  death  of  those  who  were  the  natural  guardians  of  families. 
The  records  and  the  inscriptions  alike  tell  a  story  honourable  to  the 
heroism  and  to  the  patient  sacrifice  of  the  Church.     In  the  Decian 

persecution,  which    proved  so  disastrous,   those  who 
In  persecutions.    '■  t       *  i     ^    .      A  •  •  -i* 

were  banished   to  the  mines,  or  immured  m   prisons 

in  Carthage,  were  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers. Cyprian  is  most  earnest  in  his  words  and  labours  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  such  as  were  under  special  temptation  to  aposta- 
sy. Persons  cast  into  prison  on  account  of  their  faith  were  visited, 
and  supplied  with  necessary  provisions.  The  unfortunate  men  who 
were  condemned  to  the.  mines,  and  who  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  cruelty  of  harsh,  unfeeling  masters,  were  not  forgotten  by 
the  s^TTipathizing  Church.  The  deeper  the  misery  and  the  greater 
the  peril  the  more  brightly  shone  the  light  of  charity,  and  extraor- 
dinary care  was  bestowed  upon  those  whose  lot  was  peculiarly  trying. 
The  charities  at  such  times  were  generous  and  methodical.* 

So,  too,  in  times  of  great  public  misfortune.     During  the  third 

intimesof  pub-  century  the  empire  was  visited  by  a  series  of  fearful  ca- 

iic  misfortune,  lamities,  in  which  the  contrast  between  Christian  and 

heathen  charity  was  made  most  conspicuous.     The  fatal  pestilence 

which  appeared  in  different  districts  dissolved  all  nat- 

**^"      ural  ties.    In  Carthage  there  was  a  general  panic.    "All 

were  shuddering,  fleeing,  shunning  the  contagion,  impiously  ex- 

*  Const.  Apost..  1.  IV,  c.  2.  •  Cyprian :  Epint  xxxvi,  ad  Ckrum. 
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posing  their  own  friends,  as  if  with  exclusion  of  the  person  who  was 
sure  to  die  of  the  plague  one  could  exclude  death  also.  .,  .  .  No  one 
regarded  any  thing  besides  his  cruel  gains.  .  •  .  No  one  did  for  an- 
other what  he  himself  wished  to  experience." '  The  biographer  of 
Cyprian  speaks  of  his  exhortations  in  the  midst  of  the  pestilence: 
that  the  Christians  should  not  succour  their  own  brethren  alone,  but 
all  alike;  that  this  was  the  Father's  method,  and  the  childi*en  must 
be  like  the  Father.'  In  conformity  to  this  spirit  the  Christians  ral- 
lied to  assist,  some  by  their  money,  many  more  by  their  labours,  in 
caring  for  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead,  until  the  calamity  was 
stayed.  Like  scenes  were  witnessed  in  the  midst  of  the 
pestilence  at  Alexandria.  The  letter  of  Dionysius,  then 
bishop,  as  found  in  Eusebius,  gives  a  most  graphic  picture  of  the 
difference  of  the  behaviour  of  Christians  and  heathen  in  the  midst  of 
this  awful  visitation.  '*  They  (the  Christians)  took  up  the  bodies  of 
the  saints  with  their  open  hands,  and  on  their  bosoms,  cleansed  their 
eyes  and  closed  their  mouths,  carried  them  on  their  shoulders,  and 
composed  their  limbs,  embraced,  clung  to  them,  and  prepared  them 
decently  with  washing  and  garments;  and  erelong  they  themselves 
shared  in  the  same  offices.  Those  that  survived  always  followed 
those  before  them.  Among  the  heathen  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
They  both  repelled  those  who  began  to  be  sick  and  avoided  their 
nearest  friends.  They  would  oast  them  out  into  the  roads  half  dead, 
or  throw  them,  when  dead,  without  burial,"  etc'  These  deeds  of 
mercy  and  of  charitable  relief  were  found  in  all  departments  of 
activity,  and  the  teachings  and  practice  of  the  Church  were  such  as 
to  profoundly  impress  the  most  stubborn  opponents. 

Few  can  doubt  that  the  nature  of  Christian  charities  was  changed 
both  by  the  conflict  with  Montanism,  and  by  the  growth  p^^^^  ^^  ^_ 
of  the  principle  of  the  merit  of  good  works  which  had  Terse  to  Cbrtst- 
taken  firm  root  in  the  Church  by  the  middle  of  the  third  **°«^'^'^y- 
century.     With  all  its  wild  extravagance,  Montanism  was  also  a  pro- 
test against  the  prevailing  laxity  of  discipline,  and  the  easy  morals 
which  had  begun  to  rob  the  Church  of  her  greatest  efliciency.    In  so 
far  Montanism  contained  a  valuable  element.     But  in  the  attempt  to 
purify  the  Church  by  simple  discipline  lay  a  radical  error.   In  merely 
withdrawing  from  the  world,  in  forbidding  any  commingling  with 
sinful  humanity,  in  regarding  all  things  forbidden  ^hich  are  not 
expressly  allowed,  Montanism  was  introducing  into  the 
Church  what  is  contradictory  to  the  principles  which 
Christ  had  most  clearly  inculcated.     The  lofty  exclusiveness  of 
this  heresy  savoured  of  a  spiritual  pride,  and  would  separate  its 

>  Vita  Cypriani,  c  9.  *  Ibid,,  c.  10.  *  Buaebius:  Hist,  EecL,  1.  7,  c.  22. 
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votaries  from  a  fallen  world  which  it  was  the  real  mission  of  Chris- 
tianity to  restore.  In  its  conflict  with  this  stubborn  heresy  the 
Church  passed  beyond  the  sober  mean  into  the  opposite  extreme.  In 
the  attempt  to  meet  the  social  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  bring  them  into  subjection,  the  strictness  of  discipline  was  re- 
laxed, and  the  Church  became  more  and  more  conformed  to  the  preva- 
lent spirit,  until  she  was  too  often  content  with  the  mere  ceremonial 
Doctrine  of  without  the  inspiring  spirit  of  worship.  The  growing 
ipxxi  works.  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  good  works,  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  Origen  and  Cyprian,  and  the  substitution  of  a  special 
priesthood,  whose  functions  were  of  peculiar  sanctity,  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  who  were  each  and  all  called  to 
a  high  and  holy  calling,  tended  to  tarnish  the  charities  of  the  Church. 
No  longer  was  the  simple  love  of  Christ  the  inspiration  of  Christian 
;beneficence;  but  the  motive  of  personal  advantage  to  the  giver  in- 
troduced into  the  work  of  the  Church  that  selfish  element  which  had 
itainted  the  charities  of  the  heathen  guilds.  Thus  the  gifts  which  had 
•before  been  so  bountifully  bestowed  by  individuals  were  now  left  to 
•the  care  of  the  Church  ofliciary,  and  almsgiving  was  now  practised 
for  the  benefit  which  might  inure  to  the  donor.  Also  the  transition 
.from  the  simple  congregational  episcopacy  to  the  more  formal  and 
-stately  diocesan  government,  tended  to  confound  pure  charity 
with  a  kind  of  perfunctory  service  which  was  delegated  to  chosen 
•ofiicials  who  must  deal  with  masses  rather  than  with  individual 
>sufferers. 

The  recognition  of  the  Church  by  the  State  was  a  most  important 
influenoeofun-  ^*^^  ^"  ^^®  history  of  Christian  charities.  Constantine 
Ion  of  ctaurcb  had  become  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  work  of 
and  State.  ^^^  Church,  and  had  largely  added  to  her  available  re- 
sources. As  the  churches  became  more  magnificent,  and  public  wor- 
ship more  stately  through  the  use  of  imposing  liturgies,  so  the  means 
for  beneficent  work  were  greatly  multiplied.  But  this  increase  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  empire  was  deplorable.  Industries  were  in  a 
-state  of  decline.  The  later  retirement  of  multitudes  to  the  monastic 
life  withdrew  an  immense  productive  force  from  society,  and  the  fur- 
ther exemption  of  the  Church  properties  from  taxation  added  to  the 
burdens  of  the  remaining  citizens.  Resistance  to  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarian  tribes  brought  a  further  strain  upon  the  tottering  empire, 
while  in  the  track  of  these  invading  hordes  were  ruin  and  appalling 
want.  The  opportunities  for  the  charitable  work  of  the  Church  thus 
■multiplied  on  every  hand.  Nor  were  the  means  wanting.  Immense 
«umH  were  poured  into  her  treasuries,  but  these  were  largely  in  the 
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form  of  alms,  and  did  not  come,  as  before,  from  the  free  ©ecay  of  pure 
oblations  made  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  chariueB. 
The  decay  of  spiritual  life  caused  the  churches  to  be  unvisited  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  so  that  in  the  writings  of  the  great  leadera  and 
preachers  are  found  bitter  complaints  that  the  eucharist  was  neg- 
lected for  the  sake  of  the  circus  or  the  i.heatre,  and  that  the  oblations 
were  greatly  diminished. 

The  theory  that  the  property  of  the  Church  is  for  the  good  of 
the  poor  was  still  recognised,  and  many  of  the  high  officials  gave 
all  their  private  fortunes  into  iier  coffers.  The  constantly  strength- 
ening doctrine  that  almsgiving  ranked  with  fasting  and  prayer 
as  a  means  of  salvation,  and  had,  therefore,  a  highly  meritorious 
power,  further  added  to  the  resources  available  for  Church  charities. 
Nor  was  the  Church  an  unfaithful  steward.  A  new  species  of  char- 
ities, in  the  form  of  hospitals, appeared  during  the  reign  Rise  of  boapi- 
of  Constantine.  The  exact  time  of  their  origin  is  not  ****• 
known;  but  the  presumption  is  strong  that  the  establishments 
ordered  by  Julian,  duiing  his  attempt  to  restore  heathenism,  were  in 
imitation  of  what  had  already  become  familiar  to  the  Christians. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  from  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  century  great  numbers  of  these  charities  were  founded,  and 
were  the  means  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  multitudes  of  the 
poor  and  impotent.  They  spread  from  the  east  to  the  west,  where 
they  at  first  seem  to  have  been  much  fewer,  and  to  have  been  held 
in  lower  esteem.  So  numerous  and  varied  were  the  hospitals  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  that  special  legislation  was  required  for  their 
regulation  and  control.  Though  sometimes  the  centres  of  fearful 
immoralities,  they  often  furnished  opportunities  of  labor  for  worthy 
men  and  women,  and  were  places  of  refuge  for  the  unfortunate  in 
the  chaotic  times  succeeding  the  downfall  of  the  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THK  RELATIONS  OF  THB  BARLY  CHURCH  TO  EDUCATION  AND  GBN- 

ERAL  CULTURE. 

What  were  the  intellectual  training  and  attainments  of  "the 
The  culture  of  Twelve,"  and  of  Christ's  immediate  disciples,  it  is  diflS- 
tbe  aposiies.  qij\i  iq  deteimine.  It  has  been  quite  common  to  repre- 
sent them  as  obscure  and  unlettered  fishermen,  or  common  toilers 
who  belonged  to  a  despised  province,  were  unacquainted  with  human 
philosophy,  and  were  untouched  by  the  current  discussions.  Some 
facts  of  the  gospel  histoiy,  and  some  expressions  of  Christ  and  of 
Paul,  seem  to  justify  this  view.  "  For  ye  see  your  calling,  breth- 
ren, how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  fle.sh,  ov  nokkol  awpol 
Kara  oaQKa^  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  evytvelgy  are  called* 
But  God  has  chosen  the  foolish,  ra  fioj^a,  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise,  rovg  ero^ovf,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  i,  26-28).  This  expression 
would,  however,  imply  that  some  of  "  the  called  "  were  of  another 

So  officials  ^^'^P^'  *"^  ^"  ^^^  history  of  the  apostolic  Church  are 
were  Christ-  mentioned  a  few  men  of  high  position,  both  in  the  em- 
^°*'  pire  and  in  the  Jewish  Church,  who  had  accepted  Chris- 

tianity (Acts  xiii,  12;  xviii,  8;  xxii,  3;  Rom.  xvi,  23).  Wliile  the 
Gospel  was  indeed  "  good  news  "  to  the  uneducated,  the  low-born, 
and  the  obscure,  who  felt  the  need  of  a  deliverer,  it  should  not  be  too 
hastily  inferred  that  the  first  called  apostles  were  necessarily  illiter- 
Oouw  read  tbe  ate.  The  frequent  appeals  of  Christ  to  the  law  show 
^^-  that  his  apostles  were  familiar  with  and  able  to  read  it. 

Josephus  and  Philo  agree  in  saying  that  great  importance  was 
attached  to  the  reading  of  the  law.  The  noted  expression  of  Jose- 
phus, "  If  any  one  should  question  one  of  us  concerning  the  laws,  he 
would  more  easily  repeat  all  than  his  own  name,"  shows  that  his 
further  statement  must  be  true,  that  "  from  our  firet  consciousness 
we  have  them,  as  it  were,  engraven  on  our  souls."  *  He  fre- 
quently mentions  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  Jews  in  the  instruction 
of  their  children  in  the  law,  and  claims  that  Moses  commanded  to 
teach  them  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  that  they  might  walk 
according  to  the  holy  statutes,  and  not  transgress  them.     At  the 
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advent  of  Christ,  Rchools  had  been  founded  by  the  Jew-  schools  in  um 
ish  communities  for  the  instruction  of -the  children  in  «iu»e  of  cbrteu 
the  elements  of  knowledge;  but  the  ultimate  object  of  these  was  to 
teach  the  law.  The  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  was,  there- 
fore, to  prepare  the  pupils  to  read  it,  since  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  reading  in  contradistinction  from  mere  oral  instruction.'  The 
fuither  duty  of  children  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  great 
fasts,  to  join  in  the  prayers  in  the  family  worship  and  at  the  table, 
and  to  attend  the  national  festivals,  necessarily  furnished  invaluable 
opportunities  for  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  for  familiarity  with 
the  national  history. 

The  education  thus  carefully  begun  was  continued  by  means  of 
the  sei*vices  of  the  synagogue.  This  becomes  more  im-  The^rnaRosue 
portant  from  the  fact  that  the  synagogues  were  prima-  ^^  im^ 
rily  places  for  religious  instruction,  and  not,  in  the  strict  tion. 
sense  of  the  term,  for  worship.  Hence  Philo  calls  them  ^'  houses  of 
instruction,"  where  the  law  and  its  sacred  observance  were  incul- 
cated. The  further  fact  that  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  the  Jew- 
ish element  was  largely  in  excess,  the  town  senate  probably  united 
in  themselves  both  religious  and  civil  authority,  would  add  to  the 
impoitance  of  the  synagogues  as  educational  institutions.  More- 
over, the  free  method  of  conducting  the  services  in  these  places  of 
meeting  must  have  been  a  further  means  of  stimulating  thought  and 
of  disseminating  knowledge.  While  there  was  a  chief  officer,  ^x^^ 
<Fwdy6>yof,  who  cai*ed  for  the  general  order  of  services,  preaching, 
and  prayer,  no  officials  were  appointed;  any  one,  even  minors,  might 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  every  adult  member  of  the  congregation 
was  competent  to  lead  in  prayer  and  expound  the  lessons.  On  Sab- 
bath days  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  was  accustomed  to  invite  sev- 
eral, generally  not  less  than  seven,  to  take  pait  in  the  reading,  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  interested  partakers  in  the  service,  and  of 
persons  who  were  able  to  pronounce  the  sacred  text;  while  either 
the  readers  themselves,  or  some  competent  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, accompanied  the  reading  with  a  continued  translation  into 
tho^  Aramaic,  which  was  the  dialect  understood  by  the  bulk  of  the 
common  people. 

The  importance  which  is  attached  to  teaching  in  the  writings 
of  Paul  is  pertinent  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  The  tAadiimr 
degree  of  intelligence  among  the  early  Christians.  It  'unction. 
is  interesting  to  notice  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  upon  this 
function,  dtddffttciv^  didacitaXia^  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.     By  Paul  it  is  mentioned   with    prophecy,   ministering, 

'  V.  Sliurer:  The  Jewish  People  in  the  lime  ofJesue  Christy  vol  ii,  div.  U,  p.  60. 
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exhortation,  giving,  and  niiing  (Rom.  xii,  6-8).  Teaching,  61- 
daaitaXLa^  is  elsewhere  (1  Cor.  xii,  28)  third  in  t1)e  enumeration  of 
special  charisms,  outranking  even  miracles,  dwdfist^y  gifts  of  heal- 
ing, helps,  governments,  and  diversities  of  tongues.  This  is  not  to 
be  accounted  as  merely  the  opinion  of  an  apostle  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  understanding  contemporary  thought,  both  Jewish  and 
Christ's  metii*  pAgA")  had  been  exceptional,  but  rather  it  is  in  accord 
^'  with  the  method  of  Christ  himself,  whose  ministry  was 

largely  a  ministry  of  teaching.  Whether  going  about  all  Galilee 
(Matt,  iv,  23;  Luke  xiii,  10),  or  through  all  Jewry  (Luke  xxiii,  5), 
or  sitting  daily  in  the  temple  (Matt,  xxvi,  5;  John  vii,  14),  or  ad- 
dressing his  more  immediate  disciples  on  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
law  (Matt,  v,  2),  or  in  the  more  astounding  miracles  which  he 
wrought,  or  in  the  foremost  place  given  to  teaching  in  the  great 
commission,  Jesus  everywhere  recognises  the  prime  importance  of 
instructing  men  in  regard  to  the  truths  i^ertaining  to  his  kingdom. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  character  of  the  epistles  which 
Bxaited  eiuur-  the  apostles  addressed  to  the  various  churches  respect- 
im^ito  wriu  ^"^  doctrines  and  duties.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
ings.  most  of  these  letters  were  written  to  infant  societies 

within  a  generation  from  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  that  they  were 
addressed  to  men  and  women  who  may  represent  the  average  cult- 
ure of  the  Church,  before  it  was  compelled  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
conditions  which  persecutions  or  imperial  patronage  afterward  cre- 
ated. It  is  true  that  the  great  body  of  the  matter  of  these  epistles 
is  truth  of  an  eminently  practical  character,  easily  understood,  and 
well  suited  to  establish  the  community  of  believei-s  in  faith  and  all 
holy  living.  But  when  we  study  some  portions  of  Paul's  letters  to 
the  Romans,  to  the  Galatians,  and  to  the  Corinthians,  or  the  epbtle 
to  the  Hebrews,  we  are  confronted  with  discussions  of  some  of  the 
most  abstruse  problems  of  religious  philosophy,  to  whose  inteq>reta- 
tion  the  best  minds  of  the  Christian  centuries  have  been  devoted. 
The  profound  teachings  of  this  apostle  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
Jewish  economy  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  men,  the  failure 
of  natural  religion  to  bring  salvation,  the  bondage  of  the  fallen  man 
to  sin,  the  relations  of  law  to  grace,  the  justification  of  the  soul  by 
faith,  the  subtle  ti-uths  pertaining  to  the  resurrection  body,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  redeemed  man,  must  be  accounted  among  the 
most  important  and  difiicult  themes  which  can  engage  human 
thought.  Peter  speaks  of  some  things  in  these  letters  as  "  hard  to 
be  understood,  dwrvofira^  which  they  that  are  unlearned,  ol  Oftadei^y 
and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their 
own  destruction ''  (2  Pet.  iii,  16).     But  it  is  not  presumable  that  ai. 
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apostle  would  write  in  language  not  capable  of  being  appreciated 
either  by  the  mass  of  the  disciples,  or  by  those  who  had  special 
direction  of  their  religious  education,  thus  defeating  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  epistles.  Hence  we  are  led  to  believe  that  in  the  apos- 
tolic Church  there  must  have  been  a  fair  proportion  of  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  deeper  and  more  abstruse  discussions  of  Paul 
were  not  only  intelligible,  but  were  the  means  of  moral  and  religious 
edification. 

In  the  examination  of  a  question  respecting  which  so  little  evi- 
dence survives,  the  Christian  idea  of  the  family,  and  the  chriati 
sacred  duty  of  care  for  children,  to  which  reference  has  daty  to  uie 
elsewhere  been  made  (Book  IV,  chap,  i),  must  not  be  '*™*^- 
omitted.  The  effect  of  Christianity  was  the  awakening  and  quick- 
ening of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  With  new  views  of  duty 
and  destiny  came  new  motives  to  care  for  the  young.  The  very  at- 
mosphere of  the  Christian  household  was  redolent  of  influences  most 
truly  stimulating  and  ennobling.  The  mother  nourished  the  child, 
the  community  cared  for  the  orphaned.  The  simplicity  of  tastes,  so 
uniformly  inculcated  by  the  Christian  fathers,  turned  the  thoughts 
from  the  merely  outward  and  accidental  to  the  spiritual  and  essen- 
tial. The  family  education  must,  therefore,  have  been  of  extreme 
importance,  and  had  its  root  in  the  very  genius  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. The  duty  to  behave  toward  each  other  in  a  manner  mutually 
helpful  and  saving,  because  each  belonged  to  a  family  with  God  as 
father,  was  solemn  and  imperative,  thus  funiishing  the  necessary 
conditions  of  the  truest  and  fullest  education. 

For  merely  secular  education  the  Christians  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond centuries  depended  upon  heathen  schools.  These  Tbe  seeuiar 
were  accessible  to  those  who  could  pay  a  moderate  price  «i>«>to. 
for  instruction,  since  the  calling  of  a  common  teacher  in  the  second 
century  was  regarded  as  one  of  great  toil  and  of  very  limited  in- 
come. Liberal  emperors  had  encouraged  education,  and  numerous 
schools  had  been  established  under  their  auspices.  Julius  Caesar 
had  attracted  many  Greek  teachers  to  Rome,  where  instruction  in 
the  language  was  greatly  coveted,  and  Augustus  became  a  liberal 
-  patron  of  polite  learning.  In  the  second  century  Antoninus  Pius 
had  provided  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, sustaining  at  the  public  expense  ten  teachers  of  medicine,  five 
rhetoricians,  and  five  grammarians  in  the  largest  cities;  seven  teach- 
ers of  medicine,  four  rhetoricians,  and  four  grammarians  in  those  of 
medium  population;  and  five  teachers  of  medicine,  three  rheto- 
ricians, and  three  grammarians'  in  the  smaller  lowns.^  While  these 
1  Friedlander:  Bd.  i,  s.  281. 
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provisions  were  entirely  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  public  needs,  they 
nevertheless  encouraged  the  citizens  of  the  empire  to  greater  efforts 
Education  de-  ^o^  ^^e  care  of  their  children.  But  the  interest  in  edu- 
cUDing.  cation  was  already  declining.     There  had  been  a  marked 

decadence  since  the  beginning  of  the  first  century.  The  military 
and  civil  service  had  fallen  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
low-born,  and  thus  the  need  of  culture  as  a  preparation  for  public 
life  was  felt  to  be  less  urgent.  In  the  West  a  vicious  pronunciation 
became  ind'easingly  prevalent,  and  many  proofs  of  growing  illiter- 
acy and  vulgarity  are  still  preserved  in  the  literature  and  in  the  in- 
scriptions. It  is  said  that  while  qutestor,  Hadrian,  during  the  read- 
ing of  an  address,  was  derided  by  the  senators  on  account  of  his 
blunders  in  the  use  of  the  language,  and  that  M.  Aurelius  was  not 
understood  when  he  gave  commands  in  Latin,  because  his  elegant 
pronunciation  was  entirely  foreign  to  his  officers.* 

The  feelings  of  the  Christians  respecting  the  attendance  upon  the 
Era  bar  rag*-  P*§^"  Schools  were  various.  It  was  impossible  for  their 
meats  of  tbe  children  to  gain  the  elements  of  a  secular  education  else- 
ChrisUans.  where,  since  the  condition  of  the  first  Christians  forbade 
the  establishment  of  separate  schools.  The  slender  testimony  extant 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Christian  parents  were  accustomed  to 
patronize  the  heathen  teachers.  Yet  the  early  fathers  are  perplexed 
T^rtuiiian's  ^^<^h  the  problem,  flspecially  Tertullian  recognises  the 
Tiewa.  serious  embarrassments  felt  by  both  pupils  and  school- 

masters, lie  sees  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  as  in  other  kinds  of 
businees,  the  taint  of  idolatry.  He  discriminates,  however,  between 
teaching  and  learning  the  heathen  literature.  '^  Learning  literature 
is  allowable  for  believers,  rather  than  teaching,  for  the  principle  of 
learning  and  of  teaching  is  diffei*ent.  If  a  believer  teach  literature, 
while  he  is  teaching  doubtless  he  commends,  while  he  delivers  he 
affirms,  while  he  ]*ecalls  he  bears  testimony  to,  the  praises  of  idols 
int^r8pei*sed  therein.  .  .  .  But  wheu  a  believer  leanis  these  things, 
if  he  is  already  capable  of  understanding  what  idolatry  is,  he  neither 
receives  nor  allows  them;  much  more  if  he  is  not  yet  capable."  * 
Ho  therefore  hesitates  to  condemn  the  patronizing  of  the  heathen 
schools  by  the  Christian,  because  '^  to  him  necessity  is  attributed 
atf  an  excuse,  because  he  has  no  otlier  way  to  learn.**  *  Cyprian  is 
firm  in  enforcing  the  differences  between  Christian  and  heathen 
morality;  *  and  it  is  clear  from  the  taunts  of  Celsns  that  in  his 
day  thei*e  was  a  wide-spread  inattention  and  even  repugnance  to 
heathen  learning  among  the  Christians. 

1  Friedlander:   Op,  cii.^  Bd.  iii,  as.  352  353. 

«  dc  liioL,  c.  10.  »  Jlnd,  *  ad  Anion,  c.  10. 
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The  earliest  educational  institution  in  the  Church  was  the  cate- 
chumenate.  This  was  not  intended  for  children  only,  iiie  catecbu- 
but  for  all  who  would  be  admitted  to  full  membership,  "*«n*«o. 
and  to  a  complete  enjoyment  of  Church  privileges.  Primarily  this 
had  reference  to  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  it  is  probable  that  little,  if  any,  strictly  secular  education  was 
at  first  connected  with  it.  l^e  bishops  regarded  it  as  incumbent 
upon  them  to  care  for  the  training  of  their  flocks  in  the  principles  of 
their  religion ;  yet,  from  some  of  the  works  which  have  been  preserved, 
it  is  evident  that  the  discussions  sometimes  involved  the  highest 
problems  which  can  engage  human  attention,— the  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Incarnation,  Divine  Providence,  the  last  Things, 
etc.  From  this  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  hearers  must  have 
passed  far  beyond  the  stage  of  elementary  training,  and  were  able 
to  discuss  and  master  these  high  themes.  The  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity by  some  men  well  versed  in  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy led  the  earliest  apologists  to  employ  Greek  learning  Greek  learo. 
in  the  defence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  sys-  ^^' 
tem.  Such  was  Justin  Martyr,  who,  after  conversion,  devoted  his 
powers  to  the  preparation  of  Apologies  for  Christianity,  addressing 
both,  as  now  appears,  to  Antoninus  Pius,  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
emperors  of  the  century.  His  thought  and  method  are  distinctively 
Greek.  Christianity  is  the  highest  reason,  and  he  who  lives  in  con- 
formity to  reason  is  a  Christian.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  rational 
is  Christian,  and  whatever  is  Christian  is  in  accordance  with  the 
best  reason.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  all,  in  every  dis- 
pensation, who  have  thus  lived  in  conformity  to  the  deepest  reason, 
are  Christians  in  every  thing  but  name.  Justin  thus  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  Christian  system  with  the  best  teaching  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  is  the  first  one  of  the  fathers  to  suggest  the  method 
for  the  harmony  of  reason  and  revelation,  and  for  the  use  of  Greek 
learning  in  the  Christian  schools. 

The  most  famous  catechetical  school  was  that  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  a  succession  of 'noted  teachers  who  deeply  in-  Tiie  aobooi  oc 
fluenced  the  theology  of  the  Church.  While  tradition  Alexandria, 
ascribes  its  founding  to  St.  Mark,  its  first  authentic  teacher  was 
PantsBUus,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  180.  He  was  succeeded  by 
a  long  line  of  instructors,  of  whom  Clement  and  Origen  were  the 
most  conspicuous.  This  school  was  not  for  children;  rather  it  was 
after  the  type  of  the  schools  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  and  of  the  Greek 
philosophers.  It  was  a  place  of  inquiry  and  discussion.  The  room 
or  hall  stood  open  from  morning  to  night,  and  probably  all  who 
wished  had  free  access  to  the  master.     In  addition  to  conversations, 
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and  free  qaestion  and  answer  to  any  who  might  comey 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  progressive  course  for  those 
who  desired  more  systematic  training  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion.  This  is  suggested  by  the  treatises  of  Clement  and  Ori- 
gen.  They  seem  to  have  been  arranged  on  the  plan  of  a  progressive 
unfolding  of  the  truth,  and  a  growing  experience  of  its  saving 
power.*  Since  this  school  was  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  it  was  vis- 
ited by  multitudes  of  both  men  and  women,  and  became  the  means 
of  instructing  many  thoughtful  pagans  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Especially  under  the  direction  of  Origen,  who  at  a 
later  period  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  advanced  instruction, 
were  eminent  heathen  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  who 
also  made  valuable  gifts  to  the  school.  Prominent  among  these  was 
Ambrosius,  a  Gnostic,  who  contributed  a  valuable  library,  and  pro- 
moted the  exegetical  studies  of  Origen  by  the  aid  of  copyists,  read- 
ers, and  secretaries.  In  connection  with  theology  and  philosophy, 
rhetoric  and  mathematics,  physics  and  astronomy,  and  even  gram- 
mar and  music,  were  taught. 

But  the  attempt  of  the  Alexandrian  theologians  to  reconcile 
This  fraugbt  t^®  supernaturalism  of  the  Gospel  with  the  pagan  phi- 
with  danjjere.  losophy  was  attended  with  peculiar  dangers.  Not  only 
did  the  Christian  teachers  encounter  the  purer  and  nobler  principles 
of  Platonism,  but  the  eclecticism  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  and 
the  bewildering  syncretism  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Gnosticism. 
The  earnest  desire  of  Origen  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  elements, 
within  and  without  the  Church,  led  him  to  embrace  some  extrava- 
gant doctrines  which  had  but  slender  scriptural  authority,  and  to 
originate  an  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
whose  threefold  sense,  literal,  moral,  and  spiritual,  might  lead  to 
conclusions  as  untenable  as  the  wildest  vagaries  of  Gnosticism. 

At  a  very  early  date  an  important  institution  was  established  at 
Tho  school  of  Antioch.  This  differed  somewhat  from  the  catechetical 
AnUoch.  school  of  Alexandria,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  under  the 

direction  and  official  oversight  of  the  bishop,  but  was  rather  a  col- 
lection of  cloister  schools,  inside  and  outside  the  city,  for  the  special 
training  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Their  curriculum  of  studies  was 
much  narrower.  Instead  of  philosophy  and  nearly  the  whole  round 
of  human  knowledge,  as  taught  at  Alexandria,  the  schools  of  Anti- 
och were  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  eminent  teachers,  Dorotheus  and  Lucian  of  Samosata,  intro- 

'  Notice  especially  the  difference  of  teaching  in  Clement's  Cohortatio  ad  GroKos^ 
Pcedagogus^  and  Stromnia.  These  proprress  from  the  elements  of  a  Christian  life  to 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  thought  and  experience. 
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duced  a  more  just  and  rational  interpretation,  and  became  the 
instructors  of  some  of  the  ablest  bishops  of  the  Church.  Also 
at  Edessa,  Csesarea,  Nisibis,  etc.,  were  flourishing  schools,  whose 
influence  upon  the  thought  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  was  most 
important. 

The  recognition  of  the  Church  by  Constantine  brought  no  immedi- 
ate change  in  the  feeling  of  the  leading  fathers  respecting  ^^^  favour- 
heathen  philosophy,  or  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  pa-  able  opinion  of 
tronizing  heathen  schools.  There  is  abundant  evidence  ****"  culture. 
that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Christian  theologians  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  received  much  of  their  training  under  pagan  mas- 
ters. The  education  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  as  well  as 
that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil  with  Julian  in  the  schools  of 
Athens,  is  illustrative  of  the  opinion  of  the  best  Christian  families 
respecting  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  heathen  teachers.  Never- 
theless, there  is  noticed  a  feeling  of  the  importance  of  a  distinctively 
Christian  education  under  the  direction  of  the  Church.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century  this  conviction  had  greatly  strengthened, 
and  the  Christian  teachers  had  become  so  numerous  and  influential 
as  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  £mperor  Julian  to  these  schools, 
which  were  regarded  by  him  as  most  serious  hinderances  to  his 
efforts  to  restore  the  pagan  religion.  The  attempt  to  remove  these 
teachers  from  the  public  schools,  and  its  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  distinctive  Christian  poetry,  have  been  elsewhere  traced.* 

The  further  effect  was  to  develop  a  theory  of  education  which 
may  be  properly  denominated  Christian.     Its  chief  ele-    .  ^_,  „    .^ 

i.         ,  .       ,  .  .  ..  ^.  ,         .     .      AChristlanthe- 

ments  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  but  it  is  ory  of  educ&- 
more  completely  systematized  by  Basil.  Both  these  "°°* 
fathers  placed  a  very  high  value  upon  education.  "  Do  not  attempt 
to  make  your  son  a  mere  orator,  but  train  him  in  Christian  wisdom. 
Every  thing  depends  upon  character,  not  upon  words;  this  alone 
will  make  him  strong  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  secure  for  him 
the  true  riches.  Do  not  be  over  careful  respecting  his  language,  but 
purify  his  heart.  I  do  not  say  this  to  hinder  you  from  giving  your 
son  a  literary  training,  but  to  guard  against  expending  all  energy 
and  thought  on  this  alone.''  Such  is  the  wise  advice  of  Chrysostom 
to  Christian  parents.  Placing  a  high  estimate  upon  the  p^^^^  ^^  q^. 
influence  of  example,  he  exhorts  parents  and  guardians  ^i^pie. 
to  see  to  it  that  their  children  and  wards  are  placed  under  teachers 
whose  pure  lives  will  in  themselves  be  the  best  educating  power. 
"  Much  of  the  evil  in  children  comes  from  our  neglect,  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  from  the  first  inculcated  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 

'  V.  Book  I|  cliap.  viii. 
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We  interpose  no  objection  to  the  son^g  attending  the  theatre,  and 
make  no  effort  that  he  visit  the  church;  if  one  now  and  then  is 
found  at  the  public  services  it  is  more  as  an  amusement  than  for 
purposes  of  worship."  By  Chrysostom  the  mother  is  regarded  as 
the  best  teacher,  and,  next  to  her,  the  cloister  schools  are  the  most 
important  means  of  Christian  education. 

Basil  shows  about  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  Greek  culture  and  for 
BasirB  teach-  ^^^  monastic  life.  ^'  The  Christian  must  seek  the  treas- 
^ff-  ures  of  the  life  to  come.     To  this  life  the  Scriptures  are 

designed  to  lead  by  instructing  us  in  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
But  in  order  to  understand  these  aur  powers  must  be  cultivated  by 
every  possible  means — ^by  intercourse  with  the  poets,  the  orators, 
the  grammarians,  and  with  every  one  who  may  give  us  insight  into 
the  deeper  truths  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod."  The  princi- 
ples which  Basil  formulated  for  the  government  of  the  monks  in 
their  schools  contain  much  of  permanent  value. 

The  teachings  of  Jerome  respecting  the  value  of  pagan  writings 

were  still  more  influential.     Notwithstanding:  his  ex- 
Jeromes  par-  .,  ,.«  -,.  ,^.. 

uaitty  for  ciiu-  treme  asceticism,  the  influence  of  his  early  traming  is 

Dg«.  jjxanif est  in  his  own  studies,  and  in  the  high  value  which 
he  places  upon  the  literature  of  pagan  antiquity.  His  severe  strict- 
ures on  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day  for  neglecting  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  for  passing  their  time  in  reading  low  comedies  and 
love-songs,  cannot  be  construed  as  condemning  the  study  of  tho 
best  heathen  classics,  since  even  after  his  retirement  to  Bethlehem 
he  established  a  school  in  connection  with  the  monastery,  and  gave 
instruction  in  grammar  and  in  the  Roman  poets.'  The  later  views 
of  Jerome  were  influenced  by  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  monastic 
life,  and  probably  by  his  alarm  at  the  fearful  decadence  of  faith 
and  morals  throughout  the  empire.  His  views  respecting  the  edu- 
Hfs  later  ra-  <^tion  of  daughters  are  characterized  by  excessive  se- 
venty, verity,'  and  his  condemnation  of  high  Church  officials, 
who  instruct  their  sons  in  the  heathen  authors  and  in  low  comedy 
at  the  neglect  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  is  most  unsparing.* 

The  contributions  of  Augustine  to  the  work  of  education  were 
Aiiffostfne'B  many  and  valuable.  His  own  training  had  been  most 
views.  thorough;  and  while  in  some  of  his  writings  he  regrets 

the  time  wasted  in  reading  the  trivial  and  debauching  works  of  pa- 
gan authors,  he  elsewhere  recommends  the  classics  for  the  valuable 

*  V.  Rbert:   Ge^cJu'chte  der  ChrisUich-lateinischen  LUsratur^  b.  182. 

*  V.  Sclitnidt:  Dit  Geschichte  der  Eniehung  und  de$  Vhtetrichts^  Cothen,  1863,  88. 
136,  137. 

*  v.  Com.  ia  Kphes.  vi,  4. 
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truths  therein  found,  which  are  in  accord  with  the  Christian  system, 
and  the  study  of  the  rhetoricians  for  the  benefits  experienced  in  fit- 
ting the  preacher  for  his  work. 

In  the  West  the  destructive  barbarian  invasions  had  almost  com- 
pletely annihilated  the  public  institutions  which  had  ^.^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
been  maintained  by  the  government;  hence  the  stand-  barbanan  in- 
ard  of  education  became  low  in  the  extreme.  Instead  ^"*®°** 
of  the  imperial  schools,  the  cathedral  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
the  bishops,  then  undertook  the  training  of  the  youth.  The  general 
result  was  a  further  inattention  to  the  works  of  pagan  authors,  a 
growing  distrust  of  secular  learning,  and  a  narrow  and  inadequate 
training  in  most  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  West.  "  Sci- 
ence became  the  servant  of  theology,  and  thereby  lost  its  freedom 
and  independent  activity."  *  The  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  reveal  the  growing  illiteracy.  Their  wide  departure  from 
classic  forms,  the  many  gross  errors  in  orthography,  the  interchange 
of  labials,  etc.,  the  inattention  to  grammatical  laws,  the  barbarous 
commingling  of  Greek  and  Latin  characters  and  words,  furnish 
painful  evidence  of  educational  and  literary  decadence.* 

In  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  in  the  Oriental  Church  the  culture 
and  training  were    largely   influenced  by  theological     ^ 
thought,  while  the  education  of  the  masses  was  far    the  Eastera 
below  what   the   liberal    provisions   of   the  emperors    *^^'*'^**- 
should  have  realized.     The  doctrinal  controversies  and  the  fierce 
rivalries  of  factions  diverted  attention  from  the  care  of  the  people. 
The  schools  and  libraries  supported  by  the  imperial  government 
had  been  professedly  reared  on  classic  and  Christian  foundations, 
but  the  old  Greek  spirit  had  departed,  and  Christianity  had  degen- 
erated into  a  lifeless  form.     The  grandest  service  done  by  the  later 
Oriental  Church  was  to  preserve  the  pagan  classics  and  the  ancient 
works  of  art,  which  at  a  later  period  were  to  be  most  important 
aids  in  the  revival  of  learning  in  Western  Europe. 

1  Sclimidt:   Op,  cit,  s.  145. 

*  See  the  inscriptions  contained  in  Plates  iii,  iv,  y,  ri,  vii,  riii  and  their  translation 
in  Appendix.  These  will  supply  a  most  valuable  commeDt  on  the  condition  of  Ui- 
erature  and  education  for  tlie  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  aixth  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CARE  FOR  THK  DBAD  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH. 

From  time  immemorial  the  peoples  from  whom  the  converts  of 
the  early  Charch  were  drawn  had  shown  careful  thought  for  their 
dead.  They  manifested  deep  interest  in  the  repose  and  destination 
of  the  soul,  and  maintained  a  close  relationship  between  the  living  and 
the  departed.  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  contain  many  touch- 
ing accounts  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Jews  relative  to  the  places  of 
their  sepulture.  The  embalming  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
the  carrying  of  Jacob  to  his  home  to  be  buried  in  the  cave  of  the 
field  of  Machpelah,  the  grievous  mourning  for  seven  days,  are  indi- 
Jewish  burial  <^^>o"8  ^^  burial  customs  which  seem  to  have  been 
customs.  widely  observed.     The  washing  and  embalming  of  the 

body,  the  winding  in  a  cloth,  the  wrapping  about  with  linen  bandv<, 
the  covering  of  the  face  with  a  napkin,  the  use  of  costly  spices,  etc., 
are  found  in  the  account  of  the  burial  of  Christ  To  have  this  care 
for  the  dead  was  the  sacred  duty  of  the  living.  To  remain  un- 
buried  was  considered  the  most  dreadful  calamity;  hence  the  most 
fearful  cui-se  pronounced  upon  the  violators  of  God's  law  is  that 
their  bodies  shall  be  left  a  prey  for  the  fowls  of  heaven,  or  as  filth 
in  the  streets,  or  as  dung  in  the  fields  (Psa.  Ixxix,  2;  Jer.  ix,  22; 
XV i,  4).  Even  enemies  and  executed  criminals  received  burial 
before  sunset.  The  custom  of  burial  feasts  seems  to  have  been 
quite  common  among  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxvi,  14;  Jer.  xvi,  7;  Hos. 
ix,  14;  et  aL),  The  lamentations  for  seven  and  even  thirty  days, 
the  rending  of  the  garments,  the  scattering  of  dust  and  ashes  upon 
the  head,  were  common;  yet  the  law  interdicted  certain  excessive 
exhibitions  of  grief,  because  of  their  connection  with  the  practices 
of  the  heathen  nations  around  them  (TiCv.  xix,  27,  28;  Deut.  xiv,  I). 

Burial  was  the  almost  univei*sal  custom  among  the  Hebrews. 
Burial  and  not  Only  in  exceptional  cases  was  burning  practiced,  and 
burainff.  even  then  the  bones  were  to  be  gathered  and  interred. 

That  burning  was  abhorrent  to  the  Hebrew  mind  appears  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  adjudged  a  punishment  to  be  visited  upon  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  (Lev.  xx,  14;  xxi,  9).  Since 
the  law  regarded  the  dead  body  as  a  source  of  ceremonial  defilement, 
the  places  of  burial  were  somewhat  removed  from  the  dwellings  of 
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the  living;  While  there  was  a  cemetery,  or  place  of  public  interment, 
there  was  ever  a  great  desire  among  the  Jews  to  gather  the  deceased 
members  of  the  family  into  close  proximity ;  this  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  "to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers"  is  equivalent  to  one's 
death  and  burial.  Hence,  even  after  the  dispersion,  the  Jews  strove 
to  have  separate  cemeteries,  and  this  desire  measurably  continues  to 
the  present  day. 

The  location  and  form  of  the  grave  depended  upon  circum- 
stances. Frequently  in  Palestine  the  numerous  natural  grottos  in 
the  limestone  rook  afforded  a  place  of  sepulture,  either  by  hewing 
out  spaces  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  or  by  making  perpendicular  ex- 
cavations. Three  kinds  of  graves  have  been  distin-  Three  kimte  of 
guished  by  investigators:  the  body  was  either  laid  upon  «»▼«•• 
a  bench  or  shelf  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  over  which  an  arch  was  con- 
structed, or  placed  in  a  box-like  cavity  made  in  the  wall,  or  laid 
away  in  an  excavation  in  the  floor  of  the  grotto.'  The  marking  of 
these  places  of  sepulture  by  monuments  of  a  costly  and  artistic  nature 
was  not  common  among  the  early  Hebrews.  A  few  ac-  Jewish  monu- 
counts  of  the  erection  of  a  stone  or  pillar  are  met,  and,  ment*. 
in  later  times,  of  monuments  possessing  some  artistic  merit,  also 
some  attempts  at  ornamentation.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  Jewish  catacombs  upon  the  Appian  Way  in  Rome.  In  these 
are  galleries  and  chambers,  and  some  attempts  at  artistic  adorn- 
ment by  painting,  and  the  incorporation  into  the  monuments  of 
elements  which  are  plainly  heathen,  thus  showing  that  the  Jews 
of  the  dispersion  were  more  ready  to  admit  into  their  art  principles 
which  were  interdicted  during  their  independent  national  life. 

Among  the  Greeks  there  was  an  equal  care   for  the  dead.     In 

Athens,  by  statutory  provision,  one  seeking  to  fill  high  public  office 

must  first  show  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  neglect  Q^eek    tienti- 

with  respect  to  the  burial  of  his  parents.     The  refusal  ™®'*^- 

of  enemies  to  permit  the  burial  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle 

was  terribly  avenged.     When  the  body  could  not  be  secured,  it  was 

regarded  as  a  duty  to  erect  some  monument,  and  over  any  corpse 

found  in  the  way  at  least   a  handful  of  earth  must  be  strewn. 

The  preparation  of  the  body  for  burial  was  somewhat  similar  to 

that  practiced  by  the  Jews.      To  close  the  eyes,  to  wash  and 

anoint  the  body,  to  array  in  white   garments,  and  to  bedeck  it 

with  flowers   and   wreaths  were    the    usual   practices  »  .^   ^  _ 

^  Both    burying 

among  the  Greeks.    The  mode  of  sepulture  differed  at  and    burninff 
different  periods  of  their  history.    In  the  historic  period  ^^^^^ 
burial  was  most  usual,  although  burning  was  also  practiced.     In 
'  V,  Tobler:   Golgotha,  s.  201.  Wilson:  Picturesque  Paleatinc,  pp.  95.  9^ 
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Sparta  alone  cremation  was  common,  and  this  only  during  tho 
period  of  Roman  rule.  On  sanitary  grounds  burning  was  instituted 
for  a  season,  but  when  the  extraordinary  circumstances  passed 
away  the  return  to  burying  was  quite  general.  Also  burning 
was  practiced  in  case  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle  on  distant 
fields,  in  order  that  their  ashes  might  be  more  easily  transported 
to  their  native  country. 

A  common  burial-plat  was  used  only  by  the  poor;  the  rich  or 
Individual  well-to-do  citizens  had  separate  tombs  either  along  the 
tombs.  most  public   streets,   or  in   grounds  ornamented  with 

trees  and  works  of  art.  The  tomb  was  usually  of  the  nature  of  a 
chamber  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  friends,  and  the  body 
was  laid  upon  a  shelf  of  masonry.  The  Greeks  wrought  out  their 
sarcophagi  with  equal  pains  on  every  side,  whereas  the  Romans 
only  cared  for  the  front  and  ends  :  this  shows  that  the  Greek  sar- 
cophagus occupied  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  burial-chamber, 
while  the  Roman  was  designed  to  be  placed  against  the  wall.  The 
purpose  of  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be  to  disarm  death  of  its  terroiv, 
Cheerfulness  ^  ^^^  ^  possible,  by  placing  in  the  tomb  objects  which 
attempted.  were  most  familiar  and  dear  to  the  deceased  while 
living,  or  by  decorating  the  burial  chamber  with  various  onia- 
ments,  as  vases,  lamps,  weapons,  etc.  The  numerous  elegant  vases 
found  in  Greek  graves  now  constitute  a  special  department  of  art 
history.  The  decorations  of  the  monuments  themselves  were  chiefly 
in  plastic;  sometimes,  especially  in  case  of  cenotaphs,  painting  was 
used.  The  subjects  treated  in  these  works  are  chiefly  taken  from 
the  popular  mythology.  They  sometimes  represent  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  death  in  robbing  us  of  our  treasures,  as  when  the  Harpies 
are  sculptured,  but  generally  they  are  of  a  more  cheerful  charac- 
ter, and  express  the  leading  thought  of  the  Greek  mind  that  the 
design  of  a  monument  is  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
rather  than  to  point  to  a  hereafter,  and  to  describe  the  state  of  the 
departed. 

The  Romans  regarded  burial  as  a  thing  rightfully  due  to  all.  Even 
criminals  who  had  been  put  to  death  were  to  be  cared  for  by  the  sur^ 
Roman  cua-  viving  members  of  the  family,  and  in  case  of  those  who 
toms.  iiad  fallen  in  battle  for  their  country  the  state  took  the 

place  of  the  family,  and  provided  for  their  decent  sepulture.  This 
concern  is  also  manifested  in  the  fact  that  the  living  were  careful 
to  purchase  plats  and  erect  appropriate  tombs,  and  to  make  testa- 
mentary provision  for  keeping  alive  their  memories  by  the  yearly 
celebration  of  the  burial  feasts.  Rich  patrons  prepared  places  of 
common  sepulture  for  clients,  freedmen,  and  slaves,  and  it  was  con- 
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sidered  a  severe  punishment  to  deprive  these  persons  of  the  privilege. 
The  indigent  classes  and  small  traders  also  organized  themselves  into 
clubs,  collegia^  for  social  or  other  purposes,  but  they  were  chiefly 
concerned  for  the  appropriate  burial  of  the  deceased  members. 
The  legal  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  graves  Lej^^i  provis- 
only  embodied  the  average  Roman  sentiment.  Every  **'"^- 
spot  where  a  body  was  buried  was  judged  sacred.  The  boundaries 
of  the  cemeteries  and  of  the  individual  tombs  were  carefully  de- 
fined. The  area  was  regarded  as  inalienable,  passing  to  the  heirs  in 
perpetuity.  The  removal  of  the  dead  was  forb'dilen,  and  only  by 
express  permission  could  this  be  effected.     The  violation  and  rob- 


Yig,  141.— A  RomaQ  columbarium. 

bing  of  graves  and  the  mutilation  of  monuments  were  visited  with 
most  severe  penalties,  and  many  inscriptions  indulge  in  fearful  ex- 
ecrations of  those  who  may  profane  the  tombs.' 

The  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  varied  at  different  periods 

of  Roman  history.     From  numerous  considerations  it  is  _ 

.---.',  ,  ,     x^  -r      ,       ^^h  Inhuma- 

evident  that  bunal  was  the  early  Roman  custom.  In  the  tion  and  burn- 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  both  inhumation  and  burning  *°KP™cUoed. 
are  recognised.  This  double  practice  continued  into  the  imperial 
period,  but  cremation  had  doubtless  been  promoted  by  the  growing 
desire  for  display  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  certainty 
that  thus  a  member  of  a  collegium  would  have  an  urn  in 
the  columbarium.  The  Roman  columbarium  (Fig.  141),  so  named  from 
1  For  examples  on  Christian  tombs,  v.  p.  256,  n.  3. 
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its  resemblance  to  a  dove-cote,  consisted  of  a  building  in  whose  in- 
terior walls  were  parallel  rows  of  semi-circular  niches,  in  which  were 
placed  the  cinerary  urns.  The  arrangement  in  successive  rows  and 
sections  permitted  the  gathering  of  the  ashes  of  the  members  of  a 
family  or  of  a  club  into  close  proximity,  and  the  easy  identification 
of  their  place  of  sepulture.  Over  the  niches  were  the  names  of  the 
deceased,  either  upon  plates  or  sculptured  in  the  wall,  and  words  as 
"  Eutuchii,''  "  Pancratii,"  etc.,  indicated  the  sodality  to  which  they 
belonged.  Cremation  never  became  a  universal  practice  among  the 
Romans.  Under  the  Antonines,  on  the  contrary,  burial  was  very 
frequent,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  it  became  quite 
common  among  the  best  families  of  Rome. 

The  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  nobody  should  be 
Sepulture  out-  ^"^ned  or  buried  within  the  city  walls,  was  reenacted 
sMtt  the  city  with  even  greater  stringency  in  the  imperial  period. 
This  led  to  the  custom  of  arranging  the  graves  along 
the  most  frequented  streets  outside  the  city  gates,  thus  keeping 
alive  the  thought  of  the  dead  by  placing  their  tombs  where  they 
could  be  viewed  by  the  passing  multitudes.  Thus  opportunity  was 
also  given  to  gratify  the  growing  desire  for  luxury.  Since  the  Ro- 
mans avoided,  so  far  as  possible,  a  common  cemetery,  but  aimed  to 
be  grouped  into  families  or  sodalities,  the  building  of  imposing 
tombs  along  the  highways,  and  the  careful  decoration  of  the  arecLS^ 
were  the  natural  results  of  the  attempt  of  the  great  families  and  col- 
legia to  rival  each  other  in  magnificent  display.  The  tombs  af- 
Monuraents  on  f ^I'ded  the  best  examples  of  Roman  art,  hence  the  Via 
rniain  rtreets.  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina  became  the  favorite  drives 
»of  the  Roman  nobility.  Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to  the 
capital.  The  excavations  at  Pompeii  reveal  a  like  arrangement  in 
a  comparatively  small  provincial  town.  These  have  brought  to  light 
the  street  leading  from  Pompeii  to  HerculaneunL  It  {v.  Fig.  142) 
proves  to  be  the  Via  Appia  of  Pompeii,  since  it  is  bordered  with 
tombs  in  the  best  art  of  the  period,  not,  indeed,  equalling  in  magnif- 
icence the  gorgeous  mausoleums  of  Rome,  yet  clearly  illustrating 
the  Roman  conception  of  the  use  of  mortuary  monuments.  Such, 
briefly,  were  the  burial  customs  of  the  peoples  from  whom  early 
Christianity  gained  its  converts.  It  is  presumable  that  here,  too, 
as  in  cither  questions  which  have  come  under  examination,  the  new 
religion  would  not  so  much  create  absolutely  new  customs  as  adopt 
those  at  hand,  and  give  to  them  a  deeper  significance  in  accordance 
with  the  clearer  revelations  of  truth  which  were  vouchsafed  by 
Christ  to  his  Church. 

The  Christians  shared  the  common  desire  to  care  for  their  dead 
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cbrtetisD  care  While  the  early  Christian  literature  furnishes  no  formal 
for  the  dead,  treatise  on  the  method  of  burial,  the  scattered  notices 
are  so  numerous  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  Christian  practice. 
In  common  with  the  non-Christian  peoples,  they  regarded  the  neglect 
of  the  dead  with  special  horror.  This  is  clearly  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  refusal  of  the  civil  authorities  to  deliver  to  their  friends 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  was  felt  to  be  a 
matter  of  peculiar  hardship.* 

There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Church  an 
apprehension  that  the  appropriate  burial  of  the  body  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  a  share  in  the  resurrection;  this  greatly  added  to 
the  affliction  felt  when  the  ashes  of  friends  were  widely  scat- 
tered.    So  greatly  disturbed  were  many,  that  the  Christian  teachers 


Fig.  148.~A  street  of  tombs  leading  from  Herculaneum  Gate,  Pompeii. 

were  constrained  to  correct  this  false  notion  by  careful  instruction 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Nevertheless,  the 
Church  insisted  upon  decent  burial  whenever  possible,  and  strongly 
condemned  neglect  of  this  sacred  duty.*  The  importance  attaching 
to  Christian  burial  is  also  illustrated  by  the  system  of  penitential 
discipline.  Interment  in  Christian  cemeteries  was  absolutely  re- 
fused to  unbelievers,  and  those  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  looked 
with  peculiar  horror  upon  their  exclusion  from  the  common  resting- 
place. 

*  V.  Eiisebins:  ffisL  Eccl,  1.  v,  c.  1,  where  the  account  of  the  persecution  in  Lyons 
and  Vienna  is  given,  and  the  casting  of  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  into  the  Rhone. 

'  Tliis  is  exemplifled  in  the  conduct  of  the  Alexandrian  Christians  during  the  fear- 
ful pestilence  in  that  city,  to  which  reference  has  elsewhere  been  made. 
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The  Christians  buried  their  dead,  never  burned  them.  It  is  plain 
ination  *^**  *^^®  practice  was  influenced  by  their  faith  in  the 
and  not  burn-  resurrection,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  they  shared  the 
^'  common  belief  of  antiquity  that  man  could  have  no 

separate  spiritual  existence  independent  of  corporeal  substance.  In 
most  respects  the  Christians  accepted  the  common  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  dead  for  burial,  but  a  notable  difference  is  seen  in  the 
The  family  ^^^^  ^^^^  while  the  Roman  separated  the  classes,  or  at 
ideapre8er?ed.  xnost  allowed  only  members  of  the  same  family  or  so- 
dality to  be  buried  near  each  other,  the  Christian  burial  places 
recognised  i}o  such  distinctions.  All  classes  of  the  Christian  society 
perpetuated  after  death  that  fellowship  which  they  had  realized 
while  living.  This  is  noticed  more  especially  in  the  West,  while 
in  the  East  and  in  Egypt  single  graves  were  usual. 

The  earlier  view,  that  the  Christians  were  compelled  to  find  secret 

Nosecrecy  nee-  Peaces  for  the  interment  of  their  dead,  has  been  shovt'^n 

®***'y-  to   be  quite   erroneous.      At    first    they    were  looked 

upon  by  the  government  as  only  a  particular  school  of  the  Jews ; 

hence   they  shared   all   the  privileges  and  immunities  which  had 

from  time  to  time  been  granted  to  the  Jews.     Their  burial  places 

were,   therefore,    adjudged     equally   sacred    with  others.       At   a 

later  period,  when  the  distinction   between  Jews    and  Christians 

was  more  clearly  recognised,  the  latter  were,  at  Rome  especially, 

looked  upon  as  one  of  the  manv   collegia,  banded  ta 
Burial  dubs.  .         <.  •ii*  ^  *  i»ii  <• 

gether  for  special  objects,  but  most  of  all  to  care  for 

the  decent  burial  of  their  fellow-rasmbers.     Such  burial  clubs  were 

specially  encouraged,  and  were  granted  areas  in  which  their  dead 

could  be  interred,  and   where  proper  celloe  could  be  built  for  the 

celebration  of  the  funeral  feasts.^     It  is  only  in  harmony  with  the 

Roman  reverence  for  the  dead  that,  while  many  of  the  collegia  were 

suppressed   from   political   considerations,    the   burial   clubs  were 

never  disturbed. 

The  origin  of  the  catacombs,  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  was  most 

^_,  .     *  *^    simple  and  natural.     Like  other  burial  clubs  the  Christ- 

Orifffn  of    the    .       '    -       .       ,  ...  _  _ 

Roman  cata-  lans  obtained  an  area  which  was  devoted  to  sacred  pur- 
combs.  poses,  and  the  excavations  below  that  area  were  begun 

and  increased  as  the  Church  multiplied.  The  entrance  to  the  cata- 
combs was  usually  well  known.  No  concealment  was  necessary-, 
since  the  law  judged  all  burial  areas  sacred.  It  has  been  satisfac- 
torily established  that  among  the  Roman  Christians  of  the  ^rst  and 
second  centuries  were  persons  of  social  position  and  wealth,  who 

1  Under  Alexander  Severn^  about  A.D.  230,  the  Christians  of  Rome  were  granted 
the  privileges  of  a  burial  association,  collegium  funeratidum. 
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gave  land  for  purposes  of  Christian  burial.  The  cemetery  thus 
founded  would  take  the  name  of  its  chief  patron.  It  is  believed 
that  the  grounds  on  which  most  of  the  Roman  catacombs  were  ex- 
cavated originally  belonged  to  private  pei*8ons,  whose  names  would 
in  themselves  afford  partial  protection  against  abuse. 

The  entrance  to  them  was  usually  by  an  excavation  in  the  side  of 
a  hill,  or  by  a  staircase;  in  that  to  Santa  Domitilla  (Fig.  143),  these 
are  combined.  For  burial  purposes  narrow  passages  Description  ot 
from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  wide,  and  from  seven  to  <»tooomb». 
ten  feet  high,  were  made  in  the  soft  tufa  rock,  in  the  faces  of  which 
rectangular  cavities,  each  large  enough  to  receive  a  body,  were 
hewn.  These  ran  lengthwise  of  the  passages,  and  may  be  likened  to 
so  many  shelves  upon  which  bodies  might  rest.     Several  rows  or  tiers 


^    .^  ~^[^*--^ 


Fig.  lU.— The  entrance  to  Santa  DomltlUa  at  Rome. 

of  graves,  loculi,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven,  rose  one  above  an- 
other (Fig.  144).  As  the  demands  for  space  increased,  from 
tlie  main  corridore  side  aisles  were  constructed,  thus  making  a  com- 
)dicated  net-work  of  passages  which  none  but  the  initiated  were 
able  to  thread.  In  some  of  the  catacombs  these  aggregate  several 
miles  in  length.  The  accompanying  plan  (Fig.  145)  of  a  portion  of 
the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  at  Rome,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  complexity  of  the  system.  Besides  the 
multiplicity  of  aisles,  the  capacity  of  the  catacombs  was  further 
enlarged  by  excavations  at  different  levels,  thus  forming  several 
stories  {piani)^  in  some  cases  as  many  as  five,  communicating  with 
each  other  by  staircases  cut  in  the  rock  ;  in  each  story  Extent  of  cata- 
was  a  like  complexity  of  passages.  Tlius  the  entire  ^^^ 
area  was  honeycombed  with  graves  to  the  depth  of  from  twenty 
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to  forty  feet.    The  number  of  Christian  catacombs  already  explored 
at  Rome  is  fifty-four.    It  is  impossible  to  state  the  aggregate  length 


Fiff.  144.— A  (rallery  witb  tombs,  Inserlptlons,  and  STmbols. 

of  the  passages,  or  the  number  of  the  dead  therein  interred.    It 
has,  however,  been  estimated  that  there  are  between  thi*ee  and 

Hill 


Flfl:.  145.— Plan  of  a  part  of  the  Catacomb  of  Santa  Affoese,  Borne, 
four  hundred  miles  of  these  narrow  streets,  which  contained  from 
five  to  six  millions  of  graves. 
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The  method  of  Christian  burial  differed  from  that  of  the  heathen, 
in  that  the  latter  allowed  the  body  to  be  in  view,  while     i^^  ^^y^ 
the  former  closed  the  grave,  loculus,  with  a  slab  of  marble      dosed, 
carefully  set  in  cement.     This  practice  of  the  Christians  came  from 
the  fact  that  the  catacombs  were  often  visited,  and  the  effluvium 
from  the  dead  bodies  must  be  s^uarded  ag^ainst.    At  the 
intersections  of  the  mam  passage-ways,  rooms  of  consid- 
erable dimensions  were  formed,  which  often  became  the  burial  places 
of  noted  families,  or  of  persons  of  peculiar  sanctity.     These  were 
sometimes  enlarged  and  decorated  with  paintings  in  fresco,  or  adorned 
with  sculptured  sarcophagi.     Sometimes,  also,  a  doorway  led  into 
an  independent  chamber  or  succession  of  chambers,  cubiculum^  cubi- 
culay  which  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  family  vaults. 
The  size  and  arrangement  of  these  rooms  would  suggest  a  place 
for  the  gathering  of  a  family  to  keep  the  funeral  feasts,  ^^  ^^ 
rather  than  a  common  meeting  for  the  celebration  of  puwic      wor- 
the  eucharist.    There  can   be   little   doubt  that  during      ^ 
times  of  severe  persecution,  when  Christians  were   forbidden  to 


FIff.  14G.— An  arcosolium  from  the  catacombs, 
visit  the  cemeteries,  the  entrances  to  the  catacombs,  which  were 
before  well  known,  were  concealed,  and  the  larger  chambers  were 
sometimes  used  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  the 
limited  space  in  these  rooms  forbids  the  supposition  that  the  cata- 
combs could  have  been  used  as  places  of  assembly  for  ordinary 
worship  by  the  large  numbers  of  Christians  in  Rome. 

The  tombs  were  of  different  sizes  and  forms,  according  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  family  or  the  prominence  of  the  deceased.  The  ordinary 
foi-m  was  the  shelf,  hewn  into  the  face  of  the  rock.  At  times  tombs 
were  built  up  with  masonry  and  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  as 
may  now  be  seen  in  some  modern  churches.  Again,  an  arched  recess 
was  excavated,  and  then  a  vault  was  hewn  in  the  rock  below  to  re- 
ceive one  or  more  bodies,  which  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  partitions  of  stone.  This  form  of  tomb  ^"**>""™' 
was  called  arcosolium  {v.  Fig.  146), 
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How  Uffbted. 


To  naturally  light  all  these  intricate  windings  was  evidently  im- 
possible. From  some  frescos  which  have  been  preserved  it  is  seen 
that  the  fossoresy  or  those  who  excavated  the  cata- 
combs, worked  by  the  light  of  torches  or  lamps.  This 
must  have  been  the  usual  method  of  pursuing  their  laborious  task. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  as  well  as  of  lighting  the  larger 
rooms  which  were  used  for  special  services,  shafts  were  extended 
through  the  soil  to  the  surface.  These  were  called  luminaria  {v.  Fig. 
147).  When  the  location  of  the  catacombs  must  be  concealed,  these 
were  small,  but  in  times  of  peace  to  the  Church  they  were  much 
enlarged. 

The  many  miles  of  subterranean  passages  hewn  out  of  the  tufa 


Flf^.  147.— The  section  of  a  chamber  and  a*  lumlnarfum  la  the  Catacomb  88.  Marcelllno  e 
Pletro,  Rome. 

rock,  the  millions  of  bodies  laid  away  with  tenderest  care  in  these 
natural  sarcophagi,  whose  enclosing  plates  of  marble  were  inscribed 
with  words  and  symbols  indicative  of  the  former  faith  and  present 
happiness  of  disciples  who  wait  the  voice  of  their  Lord  to  aw^aken 
them  to  eternal  life,  must  continue  to  be  the  never-ceasing  wonder 
of  the  Christian  scholar,  and  remain  as  the  most  impressive  example 
of  the  religious  care  of  the  early  Christians  for  their  dead.  If  we 
Theoio^jy  of  cannot  speak  of  "  The  Church  of  the  Catacombs,"  we 
the cataoombe.  ^^n  speak  with  entire  truthfulness  of  a  "Theology  of 
the  Catacombs,"  which  may  be  formulated  from  the  evidences 
herein  contained. 

While    the    Roman    catacombs   are    more   extensive   than    any 
elsewhere  found,  those  of   Naples,  Milan,  Syracuse,  Alexandria, 
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etc.,  likewise  contain  many  objects  which  have  proved  of  great 
value  in  the  study  of  early  Christian  art,  life,  and  doctrine.  As 
before  said,  it  was  the  most  usual  custom  of  the  EasteiTi  churches 
to  use  single  and  isolated  tombs.  The  discoveries  of  de  Tombs  of  cen- 
Vogil6  have  demonstrated  a  condition  of  great  prosper-  '™^  Syria. 
ity  among  the  churches  of  Central  Syria  during  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  centuries.  Many  of  the  single  monuments  are  elegant 
and  imposing,  while  the  entrances  to  some  of  the  cemeteries  have 
features  reminding  us  of  the  Roman  catacombs.  Fig.  148  is  a 
view  of  the  exterior  of  a  tomb  at  £l-6arah.  Central  Syria.*  The 
exterior  somewhat  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Catacomb  of  Santa 
Domitilla  (Fig  143)  ;  but  the  interior  consists  of  a  single  chamber, 
in  which  separate  sarcophagi  are  placed  in  arcosolia  hewn  in  the 


Fig.  148.— Exterior  view  of  rock-bewn  tombs  at  El-Barab,  Central  Syria. 

face  of  the  rock.  They  generally  lack  the  passages  so  usual  in  the 
Roman  catacombs,  and  more  resemble  the  cubicula.  The  number 
of  these  subterranean  tombs  in  Syria  is  very  great,  and  they  further 
confirm  our  impression  of  the  scrupulous  care  of  the  Christians  for 
their  dead. 

The  teachings  of  the  symbols  and  inscriptions  has  elsewhere 
been  treated;'  also  the  marked  resemblance  of  many  of 
the  heathen  and  Christian  burial  customs  has  been 
noted.  But  as  in  the  case  of  symbolism,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
architecture,  so  here,  where  the  Church  used  such  elements  as  were 
not  contaminated  with  idolatry,  she  gave  to  them  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance through   the   revelation  of  life   and   immortality   in  the 

Gospel. 

'  V.  de  YogQe:  Syrie  Ctintrafe.  ]>lnte  79,  no.  2,  and  vol.  i,  p.  107. 
'  V.  Book  I,  clinpe.  ii,  iii,  vi,  and  vii. 


Conclusions. 
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I. 

GLOSSARY. 


Abacus:  The  crowning  plate  of  the  cap- 
ital of  a  coliimu. 

Abraxas  Geus:  Applied  to  a  class  of 
objects,  bearing  talismanic  symbols, 
supposed  to  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Gnostics. 

AOAPB:  The  love-feast  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. 

Alje:  Small  rooms  adjoining  the  atrium 
in  a  Roman  house. 

Alto-relievo:  Applied  to  sculptured 
figures  which  stand  out  prominently 
above  the  general  plane  of  the  block 
in  which  they  are  cut,  and  to  which 
they  are  attached.  Opposed  to  bass- 
reliefs,  or  basso-rehevo. 

Ambo  :  A  desk  from  which  the  readers 
(Uctores)  read  the  gospels  and  epis- 
tles. The  gospel  ambo  stood  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  epistle  ambo  on 
the  north  side. 

AmpulljE:  Blood- phials  found  in  the 
catacombs. 

Anaphora  :  The  second  or  main  part  of 
a  liturgical  service. 

AxTiPHONARiuii:  A  service  book  contain- 
inj?  tiie  nuisic,  chants,  sentences,  etc. 

Anttphony:  A  responsive  hymn  or 
diaiib. 

Apse:  The  semi-circular  recess  in  which 
a  building  terminates,  usually  cov- 
ered by  a  half  dome. 

Architrave:  The  first  member  of  an 
entablature,  wliich  rests  immediately 
upon  the  supporting  columns  (v.  Fln- 
tablature). 

Arcosolium:  Applied  to  a  grave  in  the 
fnce  of  the  rock  over  which  an  arched 
recess  is  hewn. 

Area:  The  groundplat  allowed  by  the 
Roman  }?overnmetit  to  the  collegia 
for  the  burial  of  their  dead,  and  for 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildinjrs  for 
the  celebration  of  the  memorial 
feasts. 


Atrium:  The  chief  room  in  the  Roman 
house. 

Baptistery:  A  room  or  building  where 
the  rite  of  baptism  is  administered. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  room  in  a  church, 
sometimes  a  detached  building. 

Basilica:  A  spacious  hall  for  public 
business.  Afterward  applied  to  a 
Christian  church  of  a  certain  type, 
of  one,  three,  or  five  naves. 

Beua:  In  Byzantine  architecture  the 
name  of  the  chancel. 

BiBUA  Pa  uperum  :  "  Books  for  the  Poor," 

generally  applied  to  illustrated  leaves 

'  of  the  Bible,  or  to  Bible  scenes,  by 

which  religious  instruction  might  be 

given  to  the  illiterate. 

Bulla:  A  small  tablet  of  metal  or  ivory 
attached  to  a  chain  and  worn  around 
the  neck.  Slaves  wore  leather 
buUie. 

Byzantine  Architecture:  The  style 
of  architecture  developed  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire  from  about  A.  D. 
328  to  A.  D.  1453.  First  period 
prior  to  A.  D.  562 ;  second  period 
from  A.  D.  562  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; ihird  period  from  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  conquest  of  Greece 
by  tlie  Turks. 

Cadence:  The  fall  of  the  voice  in  read- 
ing, especially  in  reading  poetry. 

Calippic  Cycle:'  one  of  seventy-six 
years. 

Cantharus  :  A  fountain  in  the  vestibule 
of  a  Christian  church. 

Cantillation:  Singing  as  a  recitation  or 
chant. 

Capital:  The  head  or  crown  of  a  column 
or  pilaster.  Each  style  of  archi- 
tecture had  its  distinctive  capital. 

Catacombs:  Subterranean  vjiults  or  ex- 
cavations used  for  burial  purposes. 
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Cathedra:  The  chair  of  a  high  official, 
as  bishop  or  teacher. 

Gella  :  An  enclosed  space  in  a  hypeethral 
temple,  wheix)  stood  tJie  altar.  Also 
applied  lo  a  recess  in  a  church,  and 
to  a  building  in  which  burial  feasts 
were  held. 

Censer:  A  vessel,  to  which  chains  are 
usually  attached,  iu  which  incense  is 
hunied  in  public  service. 

Ceramics  :~  The  science  of  pottery. 

Chalice  :  The  eucharistic  cup. 

Charism:  An  extraordinary  gift  con- 
ferred on  the  priniiiivo  Christians,  us 
the  gift  of  miracles,  of  tongues,  etc. 

Curomatig:  In  music  a  scale  con^sting 
of  thirteen  intervals,  eight  scale 
tones  and  five  intermediate  tones. 

CiiiORiUM:  A  domed  covering,  supported 
by  pillars,  ribing  above  the  high  altar. 

Collkgiuu:  An  association,  a  guild,  a 
club,  a  fraternity. 

Colonnade:  A  series  of  columns  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 

Columbarium:  A  place  of  sepulture 
where  tlie  unia  coniaiuiug  the  a.^hc3 
of  the  dead  were  placed  in  niches, 
resembling  a  dove-cote 

Compluvium:  The  opening  m  the  roof  of 
a  Roman  house. 

CONFBSSio:  A  space  beneath  the  high 
altar,  where  relics  or  a  sarcophagus 
might  be  placed. 

Corona  :  Applied  to  the  jeweled  halo  en- 
circling the  head  of  a  Siiint  or  of 
Christ. 

Crypt:  A  vault  beneath  a  building,  or  a 
portion  of  a  catacomb. 

Cubiculum  :  A  sleeping  or  lodging-room 
in  a  Roman  house;  also  a  burial 
chamber  in  the  catacombs. 

Cupola:  The  convex  roof  of  a  building, 
either  circular  or  polygonal. 

CUR.SIVE:  WJien  applied  to  inscriptions 
it  means  running  writing,  or  whore 
the  letters  are  joined  together. 

Diatonic:  In  music,  a  scale  consisting  of 
eight  sounds  with  seven  intervals,  of 
which  five  are  whole  tones  and  two 
are  semitones. 

DiPiNTi:  Inscriptions  painted  in  colours, 
as  red,  or  with  coal,  etc. 

DiiTYCii :  Any  thing  folded  together 
twice.  Applied  to  tablets  of  metal 
or  ivory  covered  with  wax,  used  by 
the  ancients  for  writing  with  a 
stylus. 

DisciPLiNA  Arcani:  Privileges  enjoyed 
only  by  those  who  had  been  initiated 
into  thft  inner  mysteries  of  a  school 
or  society. 


Dome:  Ulerally,  a  cathedral;  more  prop- 
erly a  cupola,  specially  used  in  Byz- 
antine architecture. 

Dominant:  In  music,  the  note  on  which 
the  recitation  was  made  in  each  psalm 
or  canticle  tunei 

Enharmonic:  The  musical  scale  which 
Was  used  by  tlie  ancient  Greeks. 

Entablature:  The  pK>rtion  of  a  building 
which  is  immediately  supported  by 
columns;  it  consists  of  architrave^ 
frieze,  and  cornice. 

Epigraphy  :  The  science  of  inscriptionsw 

Epithalamium  :  A  wedding  song  or  hymn. 

ExEDRJS:  V.  Cells.  Also  applied  in  Byzan- 
tine architecture  to  the  recesiies  on 
eiUier  side  the  high  altar  which  were 
occupied  by  the  deacons. 

Extra-mural:  Situated  outside  the  walls 
of  a  town. 

Facade  :  The  front  view  or  elevation  of 
a  building. 

Font:  The  vessel  containing  the  conse- 
crated water  to  be  used  in  baptism. 

Formative  Arts  :  Those  fine  arte  which 
a[>peal  to  the  eye,  as  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  architecture,  in  distinction 
Irom  those  arts  which  appeal  to  the 
ear. 

FossoRBS:  Literally,  diggers.  Applied  to 
a  class  of  men  who  prepared  the 
graves  for  the  burial  of  Christians. 

Fresco:  A  paintinu:  executed  iu  mineral 
or  earthy  pigments  upon  fresh  or 
wet  plaster  walls. 

Frieze:  The  middle  member  of  the  En- 
tablature: it  lies  between  the  archi- 
trave and  the  cornice.  Its  character 
depended  upon  the  style  of  ardii lec- 
ture. 

Glyptics:  The  science  of  engraving  on 
precious  stones. 

Graffito:  A  rude  inscription  or  figure 
scratched  upon  a  soft  rock  or  stuc- 
c(>ed  surface. 

Gynec^um  :  The  portion  of  a  church  edi- 
fice for  the  exclusive  use  of  women. 

Hexameter:  In  poetry,  having  six  feet 
to  the  line  or  verse. 

Hieroglyphics:  The  sacred  writings  of 
the  Egyptians.  Now  applied  to  any 
writing  whose  key  is  obscure  or  un- 
known. 

Harmonics:  The  science  of  mus'cal 
sounds. 

Ichthus  Monuments:  Those  whlcli  bear 
tlie  name  or  figure  of  the  fish. 
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luPLUviuM:  A  depression  or  cistern  in 
the  Hoor  of  a  Roman  liou>e  to  re- 
ceive lite  rain  thliiiig  lliroiigii  the 
compluoium. 

In  Sit(7:  M>>uiiments  nre  said  to  be  in 
kUu  when  iliey  occupy  their  original 
position,  or  have  not  been  disturbed. 

Labarum:  The  standard  of  Constaniine 
the  Great,  in  which  ilie  2  supplanted 
the  RoMian  eagle. 

Lectoriusi:  v.  Ambo. 

LocuLUS:  A  srrave  hcwD  in  the  Face  of 
the  rock  in  the  camcombs. 

Lunette:  A  semicircular  8p^ce  above  a 
squ  ue  window,  or  an  orifice  for  ad- 
nii^>ion  of  liirht. 

Lyric:  Applied  to  poetry  which  is  ap- 
propriate for  singing. 

Mariolatry:  The  ciiltus  or  worship  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Marmorakii:  The  Roman  workers  in 
m  irhle. 

Mausoi-eum:  An  imposing  tomb. 

Mb'DMXtON:  A  oifcular  tablet  on  which 
tignres  ;ire  sculptured,  painted,  or 
wron«:ht  in  mosaic. 

Metonic  Cycle:  A  cycle  of  nineteen 
years. 

Mime:  A  play  in  whioh  mimicry  is  the 
main  action. 

Mixiatl'r-;:  ki\  illustrated  or  illumi- 
natcil  in:uui'Cript;  probably  so  called 
from  painting  the  rubrics  and  initial 
letter"*  with  red  lead  {minium). 

MissA  CArKciiUMEXOHUM:  The  services 
at  which  tlie  ©itediumens  were  al- 
lowed to  be  present  in  company  with 
the  fully  iuiiiated  members. 

MisSA  FiDKML'M:  The  service  which 
only  t!ie  lully  initiated  could  attend, 
ej<p.*ciaily  tho  Kucharist. 

Mokomtii  :  A  column  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle .'•tone. 

Moxoqrvm:  A  combination  of  letters  or 
forms  symbolizing  some  name  or  fact. 

Monument:  Any  sensuous  object  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  tiie  memory  of 
a  person  or  event. 

Mosaics:  Ornamental  work  resulting 
from  inlayin?  small  pieces  (/esv^tf), 
usually  cul)cs,  of  glass,  stone,  etc., 
much  used  by  the  auc'enrs  in  pave- 
ment-<.  and  by  tiie  Ciiristians  in  the 
apses  and  triumphal  arches  of 
chu  relics. 

Mosque:  Tlie  sacred  building  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 

Mural:  Pertaining:  to  n  wall;  as  mural 
paintin?,  that  upon  the  wall  of  a 
church,  catacomb,  etc. 


Naos:  Properly  a  temple.  Applied  to 
the  sacred  interior  of  a  church. 

Xartiiex  :  The  portico  of  the  Byzantine 
ciuirch. 

Nave  :  The  part  of  a  church  building  in 
which  the  general  congregation  as* 
aembled.  usually  lying  west  of  tho 
choir.  The  interior  area  of  a  church 
may  be  divided  into  three  or  live 
naves  by  longitudinal  rows  of  lol- 
unms. 

Niche:  A  recess  in  a  wall  to  receive  a 
statue,  bust,  or  other  ornamental 
object. 

Nimbus:  Tho  circle  encircling  the 
heaii  of  saints;  called  also  a  corona, 
when  jeweled. 

XiSAN:  The  tirst  mouth  of  the  Jewish 
year,  I)eginning  in  March. 

NuM.E:  Marks  accompanying  tho  ancient 
musical  notation,  whose  meaning  has 
not  been  satifaciorily  determined. 

Numismatics:  The  science  of  coins  and 
medals. 

Octave:  In  music,  the  inierval. 

Oecus:  a  recess  in   ihe  rear  part  of  the 

peristyle  of  a  Roman  h'use. 
Orantes:    The  technical    it*rm  used  for 

figures  found  in  catacombs,  standing 

with  extended  arm-,  in  iho  attitude 

of  prayer. 
Oratory:  A  building  for  prayer. 

PALiEOGRAPHY :  Tlie  science  of  decipher- 
ing ancient  insc  ripiions  and  writings. 
Palaeontology:  The  science  of  urg?Miic 

remains. 
Pallium:    The   outside    loose    garment 

worn  by  the  Roman-^. 
Pantomime:  A  play  in  which  the  plot  is 

revealed  by  action,  an  1  not  by  words. 
Peristyle:  Acomt  or  sipian-  enclosed 

by  a  colonnade:  sonH*tin)csit  applies 

to  tho  oolonnado  iis<'lf. 
Pilaster:  A  square  half  column,  usually 

projecting  from  the  face  of  the  wall, 

for  purposes  of  strength  or  ornament. 
Pix,  Pixis:    An    ivory     box,     generally 

placed  u|X)n  th(^  aluir  to  contain  the 

consecrated  elements  in  the  eucha- 

rist. 
Plagal:  In  ancient  music,  applied  to  the 

four  modes  added  by  (irregory  the 

Great. 
Presbyteiiium  :    The     portion     of    the 

church   reserved   for   the  officiating 

clergy. 
Proanaphora  :   Tl.e    first   portion  of  a 

liturgical  service. 
Psalter:  As  used  in  the  early  Church, 

the  Book  of  Psalms. 
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QuARTO-DECiMANiANS:  Those  in  the  early 
Church  who  celebrated  the  Christian 
passover  uniformly  on  the  14th 
Kisan. 

Regula  Fidei  :  A  nile  of  faith. 

Bhythm:  In  poetry  is  the  division  of  the 
lines  or  verses  into  parts  by  im- 
pulses and  remissions  of  the  voice. 
In  music,  a  periodic  recurrence  of 
the  accent. 

Rotunda  :  A  round  building  usually  cov- 
ered by  a  dome. 

Sanctuarium'  The  space  within  the  apse 
where  stood  the  altar  and  the  sacred 
furniture  was  kept.  The  space  set 
apart  for  the  officiating  clergy. 

Sabcophagus:  A  stone  coffin,  usually 
covered  by  a  stone  slab  or  lid,  which 
was  carefully  cemented  to  it. 

Sghola:  a  building  in  which  the  ancient 
clubs  or  guilds  were  accustomed  to 
meet. 

Spandrel  :  The  space  between  the  arches 
and  entablature  in  a  basilica;  or 
**lhe  space  included  between  the 
upper  arch  of  a  window  or  door  and 
the  square  outer  molding  which 
form  a  frame  thereto.^* 

Spbragistics:  The  science  of  seals. 

Swastika  :  A  form  of  the  cross  often  found 
in  India  (v.  Fig.  15,  lower  form). 

Tablinum:    a  recess  in    tlie  atrium  of 

a  Roman  house. 
Tessera  :  Small  cubes  of  glass  or  marble 

used  in  mosaic  work. 
Tetbachord:  In  ancient  music  a  series 

of  four  sounds,  the  first  and  last  of 

whicli  constituted  a  fourtL    The  ex- 


tremes were  fixed;  the  others  might 

vary. 
Thrust:    In   architecture,  tlie  outward 

pressure  exerted  upon  walls,  etc.,  by 

a  superincumbent  mass. 
TiTULi :  Inscriptions,  properly  so  called. 
Transept  :  The  portion  of  a  church  which 

intercepts  the  main  nave    at  right 

angles,  forming  a  cruciform  structure. 

It  was  usually  of  nearly  the  same 

height  as  the  main  nave. 
Tribune:  v.  Apse. 
Triclinium:  The  dining  or  banqueting 

room  in  the  ancient  Roman  house. 
Triumphal  Arch:  In  a  basilica,  the  arch 

spanning  the  opening  leading  from 

the  main  nave  to  the  apse.    When 

a    transept   was    introduced    there 

might  be  more  than  one  triumphal 

arch. 
Tunic:  The  undergarment,  reaching   to 

the  knees,  worn  by  both  sexes  of  the 

Romans. 

Uncial  :  A  term  descriptive  of  a  kind  of 
writing  sharing  the  qualities  of  cap- 
itals and  cursive  writing.  It  in- 
clines to  change  the  angular  outline 
of  the  capital  to  the  rounded  outline 
of  the  cursive. 

Vaulting:  The  arched  surface  of  a  cell- 
ing, receiving  different  names  from 
the  character  of  the  curve. 

Verd-antique  :  A  kind  of  green  por- 
phyry ;  sometimes  applied  to  a  mot- 
tled green  marble. 

Yestibulb:  A  hall  or  ante-room  from 
whicl)  the  main  room  of  a  building  is 
entered. 

Vestibullti  :  v.  Vestibule. 
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II. 

ITALIAN  CHURCHES  AND  CATACOMBS  WITH  EQUIVALENT  ENGLISH 

NAMES/ 


Santa  Agnese,  Catacomb  of. 

Catacomb  of  St.  Agaeta. 
Santa  Agnesejwni  le  murOy  Church  of. 

Church  of  St.  Agnes  outside  the  city  walla. 
Sin  Alessandro^  Cemetery  oC 

Cemetery  of  St  Alexander. 
San  Amhrogio^  Church  of. 

Church  of  St.  Ambrose. 
San  Andrea  in  Barbara^  Church  of. 

Churcli  of  St^  Andrews  in  Barbara. 
San  ApolUnare  in  Clasae,  Cliurch  of. 

Church  of  St.  Apollinarius  at  the  port  of  Classe. 
San  ApolUnare  Nuovo,  Church  of. 

New  Church  of  St.  Apollinarius. 
San  Bernardo  a  Termini^  Church  of. 

Church  of  St.  Bernard  at  the  Limits. 
San  CalistOj  Catacomb  of. 

Catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus. 
Sm  CkmentCy  Church  of. 

Church  of  St.  Clement 
Santa  Constamia,  Church  of. 

Church  of  St.  Constantia. 
SS.  Cosmos  e  Damiano^  Cemetery  of. 

Cemetery  of  Sts.  Cosmas  and  Damianu& 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemmey  Church  of. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem. 
Santa  DomitxUa^  Catacomb  of. 

Catacomb  of  St  Domitilla 
San  FrancescOy  Clmrch  of. 

Church  of  St  Francis. 
San  Gennaro  dei  Poverty  Churcli  of. 

Church  of  St  Januarius  for  the  Poor. 
San  Giovanni  Evangelista^  Church  of. 

Church  of  St  John  the  Evangelist. 
San  Giovanni  in  fimte^  Chtirch  of. 

Church  of  St  John  (the  Baptist)  by  the  font. 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano^  Church  of 

Church  of  St  John  in  the  Lateran. 

*  This  list  is  frtven  for  tbe  benefit  of  sarh  readers  as  may  not  1)e  familiar  with  Italian,  or 
may  not  baye  enjoyed  tbe  opportunity  of  risiUng  tbete  spots. 
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Santa  Lucina^  Catacomb  of. 

Cataooinb  of  St  Lucina. 
San  LarenzOj  Church  ol 

Church  of  Sfc.  Lawrence. 
San  Lorenzo  fuori  k  mura,  Churcli  of. 

Churcli  of  SL  Lawrence  outside  the  city  walU. 
San  Marco,  Church  of. 

Church  of  St.  Mark. 
Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Church  of. 

Church  of  St  Mary  in  Coamedin. 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Church  of. 

Ghurcli  of  St.  M^ry  the  Greater. 
Santa  Maria  deUa  Rotonda^  Church  of. 

Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rotunda. 
Santa  Maria  deila  Sanita,  Church  of. 

Cluirch  of  St.  Mary,  the  healihgiving. 
Santa  Maria  in  T^astawrCj  Church  of. 

Church  of  St  Mary  in  district  of  Trastavere. 
SS.  Ndzario  e  CdsOj  Church  of. 

Church  of  Sts.  Naznrins  and  Celsus. 
San  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  Church  of. 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas  by  the  prison. 
San  faolo  fuori  le  mura.  Church  of. 

Church  of  St  Paul  outside  the  city  walls. 
SS.  Pietro  e  MarceUinOj  Catacomb  of. 

Catacomb  of  Sis.  Peter  and  Marccllinua. 
San  Pieh'o  in  Vincdo,  Church  of. 

Church  of  St  Peter  of  tlie  Fetters. 
San  Pietro  in  Vaticono,  Church  of. 

Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican. 
San  PomianOj  Catacomb  of. 

San  Pr<BteslatOj  Cemetery  of. 

Santa  PrisdJUa,  Catacomb  of. 

Santa  Pudenziana,  Church  of. 

San  Sistn,  Chapel  of. 

San  Ste/ano,  Church  of. 

Chili  di  Sfo  Siefano,  Basilica  of. 

San  Vitdlej  Church  of. 


Catacomb  of  St.  Poulianus. 

Cemetery  of  Prseteztatua. 

Catacomb  of  St  Priscilla. 

ChtirchofSt  Pudentia. 

Chapel  of  St.  Siztus. 

Church  of  St  Stephen. 

Basilica  of  St  Stephen  on  the  hills  (in  Tivoli). 

Church  of  St  Vital 
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III. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  lUSCBlPTIOIfS  FOUND  IN  THE  TEn  AND  IS 

THE  PLATFS.' 


Paoi 
67.  Victoria  Ck)nataiitini  Aug. 

Victory  of  Constantine  Augustus 
(or  the  Qreat). 
67.  Hoc  signo  victor  oris. 

In  tills  sigD  thou  shalt  be  conqueror. 
67.  Felt<;»  Toiaporis  Beparatlo 

A  restoration  of  the  liappy  age. 
96.  DN  IHY  XPS  DEI  FILIVS-Dowii. 
Ntt?  IHffTf  XPi'croc  DEI  PILIVS. 
Tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God. 
143.  IVN.tttf  BASSVS  Vir   Ciarissimm 
QVI  VIXIT  ANNIS.  XLII.  MKN.  II 
IN  IPSA  PRABPBCTVRA  VKBL 
NEOFITVS  IIT  AD  DEVM.  VIII 
KALendas    SEPTem^t'    EVSEBIO 
ET  TPATIO  COnndibui. 
Junius  Bassus,  of  patrician  rank, 
who  lived  forty-two  years  and  two 
montlis.   In  the  very  year  in  which 
he  became  prefect  of  the  city,  a  neo- 
phyte, he  went  toGrodon  the  8th  be- 
fore the  Icaleods  of  September,  Eu- 
sebiusaiid  Hypatius  being  consuls. 
253.  >  Hie  jaceL    'Uic  requiescit.    >Hic 
jacet  in  nomine  Christi.    *  Hie  requi- 
escit  in  pace. 
Here  lies.    Here  reposes  or  rests. 
Here  lias  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Here  rests  in  peace. 
2M,  *  In  pace.    '  'Bv  elp^.    ■  Vivas  in 
Deo.    *  Vivas  in  jBternum. 
In  peace.    In  peace.    Mayest  thou 
live    in   Qod.      Mayest  thou  live 
forever. 
S55.  *Diis  Manibus.    'Diis  Manibus  sa- 
crum.   •  6r(MC  KaraxOoviotc. 
To  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 
Sacred  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world.    To  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world. 
256.  *  Bdpffi  T&ra  furVP  ovSeic  a^&dvaTO^. 
^Dorous  »terna.    *Perpetua  sedes. 
*  wicof  aiovioc. 

Rejoice,  O  mother  dear,  no  one  is 
immortal.      The     eternal     home. 
The  everlasting  habitation. 
The  eternal  home. 


Pa<m 

256  n. 


257. 


•  Adjuro  (vos)  Yiri  Qancii  omnes 
Chri;?<iaui,  et  te,  custe  (costode) 
beati  Juliani,  Deo  et  tremeuda  die 
judicii,  ut  huuc  sepulcbrum  nun^am 
uUo  tempore  violetur,  sed  conserve- 
tur  u3que  ad  tinem  mundi,  ut  prosim 
sine  impedimenta  in  vita  redire, 
cum  venerit  que  judicaturus  est 
vivos  et  mortuo.s.  .  .  . 

I  adjure  you  all,  O  holy  Chris^ 
iana,  and  ihee,  O  keeper  of  the 
happy  Julian,  by  Gk>d,  and  by 
the  fearlul  day  of  judgment,  that 
this  tomb  may  never  at  any  time 
be  violated,  but  may  be  guarded 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
thiit  I  may  without  hinderance 
return  to  life,  when  he  shall  come 
and  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 
'  Male  pereat,  insepultus  jaceat,  non 
resurgar  cum  Juda  partem  habeat, 
siquis  sepulchram  hunc  violavertt. 
If  any  one  shall  violate  this 
tomb,  let  him  miserably  perish, 
let  him  He  unburied,  let  him  not 
rise  again,  let  him  have  his  por- 
tion with  the  Jew  I 

•  Perire.     *Vita  privatus. 

To  perish.     Deprived  of  life. 

•  Vale,  liave  or  ave,  salve,  ;t<^pe. 

Farewell 
'Spiritus  tuus  in  pace. 

Thy  spirit  in  peace. 
»  Pax  tibi. 

Peace  to  then. 
••  In  pace  domini. 

In  the  peace  of  the  Lord. 

•  Pax  tecum. 

Peace  be  with  thee. 

•  Vivas,  vivos,  vivis. 

Mavest  thou  live. 
^  Vivas,  vivos,  vivis  in  Christo,  in 
DeOf  in  gloria  Dei,  in  Domino  Jesu, 
etc. 

Mayest  thou   live  in  Christ,  in 

Gk>d,  in  the  gloiy  of  God,  in  the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 


>  These  tranalatlons  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  classical 
langoajces.  8ome  of  the  texts  are  fragmentary,  some  quite  indistinct,  and  othen  of  doubtful 
meanlnff.  Some  are  characterized  by  inoorrect  ortboffraphy,  otbem  by  very  wide  departure  from 
claarical  constnictfon,  and  still  otbers  by  a  barbarous  oommlnffllnff  of  Qreek  and  Latin  cbarao- 
ten  and  words,  v.  p.  851. 
84 
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INSCRIPTIONS  IN  PLATE  HI. 


i.    Seven  m  Deo  vivas. 

Sovera,  mayest  thou  live  in  God ! 

4.  Florentius  in  pace. 

Florentius  in  peace. 

5.  MovGTfg  Cwv  eiroirfoev  Ar^  km  rif  yvwtKi. 

Moses  (?)  while  living  erects  tbis 
to  Ains  (?)  and  his  spouse. 

6.  Aurelius  Castns  m.  VIII.  Fecit  filio 
Biio  Antonia  Sperantia. 

Anrelins  Casttis  (innocent  ?)  eight 
months  old.  Anionia  Sperantia 
erects  this  to  lier  son. 

7.  Vipas  (vivas  ?)  Pondz  (?)  (Pontius  ?) 
in  8&fenio. 

Pontius,    mayest    thou    live    for- 
ever. (?) 
■  8.    BifpaTiovc  'SiKOTOpac  Aa^apiij  xai  lov- 

?xy  KOI  OvffffifitfKov  {(,)  ?)  ^iXiovc  {oig  ?) 

bene  merenies.     Obiun^  .   .   .  octa 

.  .  .  uga. 
BeratiuM  (Veratius?)  Nioatoras  to 
Lazarus  (?)  and  Julia  nnd  Onesima- 
cus    (Onesimus  ?)    well  -  deserving 
friends.  (?)    They  died  on  the  eighth 
(day?  month?)  .  .  .  ? 
A  barbarous  combinaiion  of  Greek 
and  Laiin. 
'9.   Sabinus  cot/jugt  sua3  OBlerine,  bene- 

mereuti  qnie  vixit  Rnnis  LV  Meruibus 

VI  Di^bus  XV.     In  pace. 

Sabinus     to     his    well-deserving 
spouse,    Olerina,    who    lived    55 
years,  6  months,  and  15  days.    In 
peace. 
•10.    Aprefuatoc  B(V)tVK£VTtat  aw^Hfi.     Ev 

Artemisloa  to  his  wife  Vincentia. 
In  peace. 

12.  A  fragment  whose  reading  must  bo 
conjectural. 

1 3.  Sabinaque  (re)vixie  (t)  Annis  XXVI  M 
ensibus  V. 

Sabina  who  lived  26  years  and  5 
months. 

17.  Qui  vixit  ansis  (nis)  Villi  .  .  .  ti  in 
pace. 

Who  lived  9  years  ...  in  peace. 

18.  Varonius  Fillumenus  Varroniee  Foti- 
niae  fiilise  sus  fecit 

Varonius  Filutnenus  made  this 
(tomb)  to  his  daughter,  Varonia 
Fotina. 

19.  IViaro^  ck  ttkttuv^  Zuaifiog  evOaSeKeifU 
Zrfaa(  ereaiv  (i.  fi.rf.a.  k.  f.. 

A  believer  of  believers,  Zosimus, 
here  lies,  having  lived  2  years,  1 
month,  25  days. 


No. 

22.  Marcutf  KwreUus  Ammianus  fecit 
sibt  et  conjuj(^)i  sue  GornelisB  rufe- 
rati  (?)  bene  combenientibus. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Ammianus  made 

(this  tomb)  for  himself  and  his  wife 

Cornelia  (ruferati?)  having  lived 

happily  tc^ether. 

24.    **Domna,"  with  the  anchor,  implies 

the  death  of  the  departed  in  hope  of 

the  resurrection. 

26.  Rufinae  in  Pace. 

To  Rufina  in  peace. 

27.  Agape  qu»  vixit  annM-f-V-|-M«s»i- 
6t«-+-IH-diebt«+XXII.  Irene  qu« 
vixii  annM+III  +  m  +  VII+diebitf+ 
V+ Julius  urbanus  pater +fe<nt. 

To  Agape  who  lived  6  years,  2 
months,  22  days.  To  Irene  who 
lived  3  years,  7  months,  6  days. 
Julius  Urbanus,  the  father,  made 
(this  tomb.) 

29.  +  Vtt(?)  Lucius  Bene  lAerefkL 

(?)  Lucius,  well-deserving. 

30.  LuciLla  in  pace. 

Lucilla  in  peace. 
37.    Romanutf  Sabinus. 

41.  A  fragment  of  uncertain  meaning. 

42.  Petrus  —  Paul  us.  —  Asellu(io)  bene 
merenti  qui  vicxit  annu(is)  sex, 
mests  (meusibus)  octo  dies  (diebus) 
XXIIL 

Peter  .  .  .  Paul  ...  To  Asellus, 
tiie  well-deserving,  who  lived  6 
rears,  8  months,  23  days. 

43.  Victoria  quse  vixit  cum  Virginium 
suum  anno8(is)  XIII  menses  (ibus) 
duo  dies(ebus)  XXII.  deposiia  nonn. 
kalendas  Augustas.     In  pac8e(e). 

Victoria  who  lived  with  her  hus- 
band Vii^iuius  13  years,  2  months, 
22  days.  Buried  the  ninth  before 
the  kalends  of  August.  In  peace. 
(Barbarous  Latin.) 
45.  In  pace  (above)  VII.  M. .  X.  D.  V.D. 
on  side. 

In  peace.     7  months,  10  days.  (?) 

47 .  Deposi  tus  est  Januarius  III  I  Idus  Sept 
qui  vixit  ann(i8)  11,  m.  XL.     In  pace. 

Januarius  was  buried  on  the 
fotirth  of  the  Ides  of  September, 
who  lived  2  years,  1 1  months.  In 
peace. 

48.  A  fragment — ^not  capable  of  being 
translated. 

49.  Severee  virgini  qtMS  vixit  ann. 

To  ihe  vii^gin  Severa  who  lived  (?) 
years. 
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No. 
6. 


10. 


11. 
14. 


15. 
IG. 


17. 


18. 


P&rentea  filio  Axungio  bene  merenti 

in  pace  qui  vixit  aimis  VI.  m.X  De 

TosUua  VII  KaXetidas  Octobris. 
The  parents  to  Aziincius  well-de- 
nerving,  in  pence,  wlio  lived  6  years 
1 0  months.     Buried  on  the  seventh 
before  the  kalends  of  October. 

?  V  Oalendas  Julia?.     Leo  (ni)  bene 

merenti  qui  vixit  annus  (is)  XXVI 

dies(ebus)  XXX. 

The  first  part  a  fragment.  The 
last  runf«.  To  Leo,  well- deserving, 
whe  lived  26  years  30  days. 

EA/^voc  icai  QTepa  Ewtj//)/^  yh)KVTaT(j 

reXevra  eruv  i,  M.  t^. 

EUinus  and  Otera  to  the  very 
precious  Eusebius  who  died  at  7 
years  and  12  months. 

Deponiua    Eutropies  VII   K&lendas 

Octo&m. 
Eu tropins  buried  the  seventh  be- 
fore the  kalends  of  October. 

Aurelia  Serice  qute  vixit  annts  XXXI 

menpis  III  D.iebus  XVI.     Fecit  Au- 

relins  Primus  conjugi  suee  dulcissimo 

(se)  bene  merenti  in  pace. 
Aurelia  Serica,who  lived  HI  years, 
3  months,  16  days.  Aurelius  Pri- 
mus erected  (this)  to  his  most  pre- 
cious spouse,  well  deserving.  In 
peace. 

Lucinia  jEIidora  ad  Deo  data,  in  pace, 

nil  Idsis  Mar.  Aiinorom.  (*')    Bene 

merenti  in  pace  Frairi.  (?) 

Lucina  ^Elidora  given  to  Ood  in 
peace  the  fourth  of  tlie  Ides  of 
March.  ? 

Alexandra  in  pace. 
Alexandra  in  peace. 

Severe  bene  merenti  feceriint  pnrentes 

in  pace  quee  vixit  anno  ?  diebwt  XX. 
To  Severa  well-deserving  the  pa- 
rents erect  (tiii^)  in  peace  who 
lived  years  ?  20  days. 

A  Fragment. 

Januarise  conjugi  bene  merenti  qnse 

vixit  ?  annis  XX.. 
To   Janunria    the    well-deserving 
wife  who  lived  ?  .  20  years. 

F.lis-f-et+Nicioria  pnrentes  fiilije  ben 

merenti  quoB  vixit  nunirt  II  mcnsibtu 

iii. 

Elis  and  Victoria,  the  parents, 
to  the  daughter  well-deaerviog  who 
lived  2  ye;irs  3  moniJis. 

EriHtitr.R  et   Felicia  parentes   Felici 

filio  dulcissimo  bene  merenti  qui  vixit 


No. 

annis  XI III  mensis  VII  dies  XVIII. 
Te  in  pace. 
The   parents,  Eristitus   and   Feli- 
cia, to  Felix  the  dearest  and  well- 
deserving  son,  who  lived  14  years, 
7  months,  1 8  days.     Thee  in  peace. 
26.    Lucifer  pater  tilite  Ur^ffi  benemerent(t) 
qucB  vixit  aunts  III  diebus  XXL 
Lucifer  the  father  to  the  daugh- 
ter Ursa,  well-deserving,  who  lived 
3  years.  21  days. 

31.  Bibbeo  v(b)ene  merenti. 

To  Bibbeus  well-deserving. 

32.  Flavin  hie  posita. 

Flavia  here  buried. 
37.    Pliocinn. 

bO.    Aelia    B(V)ietorina    posuit    Aureliae 
Probae. 
^lia  Victcirina    placed    (this)    to 
Aurelia  Proba. 
52.    Africane  le  in  ?  Maximiitns  ei  tu  ? 
qui.  vit.  annos  III  ni  VII  et  ? 

O  Africanus  thee  in  ?  Maximiuus 

and  thou  ?  who  lived  3  years  7 

months  and  ? 

67.   ?  ;e  bene  merenti    filijn   dulcissimce 

quffi  vixit  ann.  XXII  mensis  XI  dies 

XVII IL  deposita  die  III  I  Ralendns 

Mains,  in  pace.     Parentis  fecerunt    . 

?  to  the  well-deserving  and  most 

precious  daughter   who   lived   22 

years,  11  months,  19  days.     Buried 

on  the  fourth  before  the  kalends 

of  May.     In  pence.     The  parents 

erected  (this  monument). 

58.  Asurus-f-In  p(ace)  vixit  an.  VII. 

Asurus  in  pence  lived  7  years. 

59.  Vixit  anis. 

He  lived  rears.  ? 

60.  A  Fragment. 

61.  A  Fragment. 

62.  Firmia  Victors  que  vixit  annis  LXV. 

Firmin  Victoria  who  lived  65  years. 

64.  Anrelio  Felio  qui  b(v)  ixit  cum  con- 
jugio  bone  n-emorie  b(i7)ixit  annos 
Iv.  Raptns  Pieme  doraus  XII  Kal, 
Januarius.     (Barbarous  Latin.) 

To  Aurelius  Folius  wiio  lived 
with  his  spouse  well  remembered 
55  years.  Snatched  to  his  eternal 
home  t))e  twelfth  before  the  kalends 
of  January. 

65.  Eleutherio  in  pace  depositua  III  Kal. 
Jan. 

To  Rleutherius  in  pence.  Buried 
the  third  before  ttie  kalends  of  Jan- 
uary. 
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No. 

1.    Decessit 

He  hH8  departed. 
2, 3.  Deposiius.    Buried.    SepuUus.    Bur- 
ied. 
4.    KaToBeatg  ^6iaviK» 

Burial.     Phadiaties  (?) 
6.    Marco    Aurelio.      Auf:wtontmf    lib- 
erto.     Proseneti  a  cubiculo  AufiusH, 
pTOQuraiori  tlieftaurorum  procwratort 
patriinoni'  procuratori  vinonitn  ordi- 
nato  a  divo  Commod  '  in  castrense  pa- 
trono  piissimo  libt-rti  beiiemerenti  sar- 
cophagum  de  sno  ndoriiaveruni. 
To   Marcus  Aurelius   Proseiics,  a 
freedman  of  tlie  Aufni^tii,  of  the 
cubiculnm  (?)  of  tlie  emperor,  the 
keeper  of  the  treasury,  ovcrpeer  of 
the  paternal  estate,  superintendent 
of  tlie  frin»,  keeper  of  the  wines, 
appointrd  by  the  divine  Commo- 
dus  in  cliarge  of  the  camp ;  to  their 
patron  most  piouH  and  well-deserv- 
ing,  his   freednieii,   of  their  own 
means,  have  adorned  this  sarco- 
phagus. 
•  5*.  Prosenes  receptus  ad  Denm.  V.  Non  ?  ? 
Reqrediens  in  .  .  .  urbe  «b  expedi- 
tionibus  scripsit  Amptlius  Viheitus. 
Presenes   being  received   to  God 
on  the  fifth  of  the  Nones .  .  .  Ampe- 
lius,  his  freedman,  returning  to  the 
city  (?)  from  his  expedition.s,  wrote 
(this  inscription). 
1,   Aurelia  dulcisnima  fliia  qnte  de  sectilo 
reoessit vixitannis  XV '  McTudhus  III! 
Severo  et  Quintipo,  Coss. 

Amelia  a  much  beloved  daughter 

who  has  departed  this  life  lived  15 

years,  4  mosiihs,  Severus  and  Quin- 

tinus  being  coimuls. 

8.    'HpaicA/rof  (r^)  ^£0(9)  ^i^araroc  cCv- 

aev  iT{if)  ^  napa  ^fiepa^)  ly  evoarftfev 

fjfi{cpa^)  1$^  reXevT^  'irpoia  K{ahnH]uv) 

Mai{uv)  (TXyiriif}  xai  UovriaiHfjvTr  {aroti;) 


*Avp{rf?4oc)  SttvBioi  wanfp  refnyyAMo- 

Tep<f>  ^UTOC  KOI  i^uifC' 

Heraclitus,  the  well-beloved  of 
God,  having  lived  almost  8  years 
and  13  day.s,  being  sick  12  days, 
died  on  the  11th  before  the  Kal- 
ends of  May,  Ulpius  and  Pontianus 
being  consuls.  Aureiius,  the  father, 
held  this  child  more  dear  than  light 
and  life. 
9.    A  chad  ...  am  possuf^ .  .  .  XIII  Kal. 

Aug.  Emxliafio  II  et  Aquilino  Gonp. 

Dormit. 
A  broken  inscription;  the  last 
reads:  the  thirteenth  before  the 
kalends  of  August,  Kmilianus  tlie 
second  time  and  Aquilinns  being 
consuls.     He  sleeps. 

1 0.  larufjuog'  Upa(iT€^Ta)To{^)  KOtK' .,,, 
6  dovXoi'  Tov  {8e6)v  a^iug  .  .  .  oi;  ^er- 
avo^a.  Kov  u)6e  aoi  irtreportjaa  km  ev- 
Ka(pta)'nfaa.  r^  bvofmrt.  aov  iraipefioKe) 
rrp>  ^x(v^)  (^)V  ^V'     Tpiavra  Tptu{v) 

Septimius  Pretextatus  (?)  and 
...  a  servant  of  Gi  d  (having  li\'ed) 
worthily.  I  cannot  repent  n*Tf»elf 
to  have  thus  served  thee,  and  I 
render  thanks  to  thy  name.  He 
gave  his  soul  back  to  God  at  33 
years  and  6  months.    (?) 

11.  'Evfu{(H)p{f)iTt^'  ovpavt^  $vyaTiip' 
'Hpudpf  •  (?) 

May  est  ihon  have  good  passage 
to  lieaven  0  daughter  of  Heroda.  P) 

12.  Appevui'  ^Xttura^'  Aha'  Pj^y/wo. 

Armenia-  Felicitas*  CBlia*  Be- 
gins. 

13.  Jnnnara  cn(n)jugi  bene  merente(i) 
Gorprono  magistro*  primo    (?) 

Januara  to  her  well-deserving 
husband  Gorgonus,  the  master. 

14.  Leoittina  (Qn  Deo  pax. 

Leoutina  in  God  peace. 


INSCRIPTTONS  OP  PLATE  VI. 

BEING  CKIKFLY   OF  DOCTRINAL    IMPORT. 


1 .  Vidua  P  (?)  belicissinia !  In  Deo  vivea. 

0  widow  most  fortunate!    Mayest 
thou  live  in  God  I 

2.  Ursina  vibes  Deo. 

Ursina,  mayost  thou  live  in  God  1 
'.).    *'EvTvxiC  2<irre/j/9  frvfiRUf)  Koh^jg  ^  fiw- 


Entyclits  to  Sotcrie    my  compan- 
ion   well   honoured  (?).     I    have 
made   (this).     May    she    live    in 
God. 
4.   Fortiinata  vives  in  Deo. 

Fortunata,  mayest    thou   live  in 
Godl 
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£.  M  E  M  ? 

Utuliua  (Vituliud  ?)  CaUiguuis  semper 
iu  Deo  vivas  *  dulcis  anima. 
Yiiulius   Cailigonis,   majest   thou 
ever  live  in  GoNd,  sweet  spirit 
6.    Faustina  dulcis  bibas  in  Deo. 

Sweet  Faustina,  mayost  tliou  live 
in  God  t 
1.   Vibas  in  deo.  feci    Qui  ? 

Mayest  thou  live  in  God.  I  have 
made  (this).    ?    .  .  . 

8.  Bono  atque  (?)  dulcissimo  oonjut^I 
Gastorino  qui  vixit  aunis  LXI  meusi- 
bus  *  y  *  dies  X.  Benemerenti  uxor 
fecit.    Vivo  in  Deo. 

To  her  dear  and  well  beloved 
huHbaiid,  Oastorinus.  who  lived  61 
years,  5  montlis,  10  day&  To  him 
well-deserving  tiie  wife  erects(this). 
Live  thou  in  God! 

9.  Luuida  in  Deum.  B( V)izit  annuo»  XI. 

Lucida  in  God.  She  lived  11  years. 
10  D.  P. 

Lucifere  oonjugi  dulcissime  omnen 
(m)  dulcitudinem  cum  luctu  maxime 
(o)  mariio  reliquit  .  .  .  et  meruit  ti- 
tulum  inscribi  ut  quisque  de  fratribus 
legeret  roget  dewm  ut  saneto  et  iano- 
centi  spiritoad  deiim  suscipiatur.Qiiae 
vixit  aunos  XXII  men«.*8  Villi  dies 
VL 

D.  P.        (?) 

To  Lucifera  the  dearly-beloved  wife 
who  left  to  her  husband  in  the 
deepest  sorrow  all  pleasantness  and 
wlio  deserves  that  tliis  epit^ipli 
should  be  inscribed  tliat  whoever 
of  tlie  brothers  shall  read  may  be- 
seech God  that  with  a  saintly  and 
sinless  spirit  slie  may  be  received 
to  God.  Who  lived  22  years,  9 
months,  6  dayp.' 

11.  Pactum  (?)  et  ddellism  (?) aput(?)  denm 
et  pro  spirito. 

The  translation  is  not  easy  on 
account  of  the  trugmentary  charac- 
ter of  the  inscription. 

12.  Bolosa  deus  tibi  refugeret  quse  vixit 
annod  XXXI  recessit  die  XIll  kal 
Octobres. 

O  Bolosa  (VolosA  ?),  may  God  re- 
fresh Uiee  I  Who  livedst  31  years. 
She  departed  on  the  13th  before 
the  Icalends  ot  October. 

13.  Amerimnus  Rufinse  conjugi  cnrissime 
bene  merenti  spiritum  tuum  Deus  re- 
refrigeret. 

Amorimus  to  Rnfina  his  precious 


No. 

wife,  well-deserving.    Uny  God  re- 
fresh tliy  spirit! 
14.    Refrigera  deus  animam  Horn.  (?) 

Refresh,  O  God,  ihe  spirit  of  Horn  (?) 
16.    Lais  cum  pace  .  .  .  ispiritus  iu  bonum 
quescat    (Barbaric  (^tin ) 

Lius  with  peace,  that  thy  spirit 
may  rest  well 

16.  A  Fragment. 

17.  Hegina  vibaM  in  domino  Zesu. 

Uegina,  mayest  thou  live  in  tlie 
Lord  JoMus  1 

18.  Bibas  in  Cliristo  Coustantia  m  pace 
Quae  vixit  annos  LV  (7)  fecit  (?)  bene. 

Mayest  thou  live  in  Christ  t  Cou- 
stantia who  lived  in  peace  55  (?) 
years,  (made  tliis)  ? 

19.  Suscepta  Colonica  in  -j/^  qus  requi- 
evit  vixit  ana  XI  d^  in  Nov. 

Colonica  who  rested  in  peace  re- 
cei  ved  in  Christ.  She  lived  40  years, 
having  been  Buried  in  November. 

20.  In  -jt  ABelns  D  f 

In  OUriat  Aselus    ? 

21.  ...  Erre  reoepit  corpus  Livi  ...  X 
decern  et  quaterque  binos  hie  .  .  . 
esLerMW  terre  solutus  anima  Chrislo 
reddita  e<«t 

This  is  too  fragmentary  to  fur- 
msii  a  Icey  to  the  sense. 

22.  Mircie  bonitatis  adque  iuemitabiliA 
SiiuctiiHtis  totius  castitatis  rarf  exen 
(m)pli  f eniinotf  castae  bonoe  b(v)itte  et 
pietate  in  omnibus  glorioscie  Braiiiae 
dignitati,  quae  vixit  anno*  XXXI II 
quce  sine  lesione  animi  mei  vixi^  me 
cum  annos  XV  Alios  auiem  procrenvit 
VII  ex  quibus  8i(e)  cum  Aabet  donii- 
uum  una. 

To  a  female,  of  admirable  good- 
ness, and  of  inimitable  sanctity, 
of  entire  purity  a  rare  example, 
chaste,  of  good  and  pious  life,  re- 
nowned in  all  things,  to  Bnittia 
Digiiitas  who  lived  33  years,  who 
without  vexation  of  my  spirit  lived 
with  me  15  years.  She  lN)re  7 
sons,  6  of  whoji  she  has  with  the 
Lord.  (?) 

23.  B(V)ictorina  in  pace  et  in  j^  . 

Viciorina  in  peace  and  in  Chript. 
24    Anima  dulcis  incomparabili  tilio  qui 
vixit  annis*   XVII  nou  X'  meritws 
vitain  reddt(iit  in  pace  domini. 
A    sweet   spirit  I      To  an  incom- 
parable son  who  lived  lens  thnn 
1 7  years.  Wortliy  lie  gave  back  his 
life  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord.  (?) 


1  There  baa  been  much  difference  of  opinion  relative  to  the  reading  and  Interpretation  of  tbls 
loacriptlOD.    Some  prefer  to  raad  In  the  vocative  Hie  opening  name,  and  undentand  r$l4q^isti. 
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25.  Merenti*  te  cum  pace  ?  A  frag- 
ineot. 

26.  A  fragment. 

27.  Eiptn^  rg  ^XV  ^'^  ^  BvxoXei, 

Peace  to  tiiy  spirit,  O  XuchoUs  I 

28.  ^i^ovfjtevjf  ev  uptfvy  aov  to  rrvevfjia. 

Pliilomena,  tliy  spirit  1  in  peace ! 

29.  EipTfifrf  aov  ry  ijwxv  Zuaififf. 

Peace  lo  thy  spirit,  0  Zosimus. 

30.  Agape  vibes  in  eternum. 

Agapa,  mayestthou  live  forever! 

31.  Marcus  puer  iunoceus*  esse  jam  in- 
ter innocenti  (e)  s  ccepisti  9am  8Uu(b) 
ile(i)s  tiv(b)i  liiiec  viu  est  quam  te 
loetum  excipe(i)t  mater  eclesis  de 
7ioc  mundo  revertentem  comprema- 
tur  pectorum  genitus.  ofrstruaiur  tie- 
ius  ocu]orum. 

Marcus,  thou  innocent  boy,  tliou 
h»8t  already  begun  to  be  among 
the  blameless.  How  permanent  is 
Uiut  life  which  now  is  thine  I  How 
the  mother,  the  Church,  receives 
thee  returning  joyful  from  tliis  life, 
tliat  the  sighings  of  the  heart  may 
be  suppressed,  that  the  weeping  of 
the  eyes  may  be  staj^ed. 
D  .  Ma  .  .  Sacrum  XL. 

32.  Leopardum  in  pacem  cum  spirita 
sanctA.  acoeptum.  euiiite  abeatis  in- 
noci(e)nt»m  posuer  .  .  par .  .  .  Q  .  . 
Ann.  Vir  men.  .  VJI. 

Sacred  to  the  gods  ol  tlie  lower 
reiilm.  (XL?)  Leopard  us  received 
in  peace  among  the  sacred  spirits, 
hold  ye  him  as  innocent.  (?)  The 
parents  placed  (this  inscription). 
Who  lived  7  years,  7  monihs. 

33.  Spirita  sati ct a = sacred  spirits. 

34.  A  fragment  whose  reading  is  conjec- 
tural. 

35.  Maximianus  Satumina  dormit  in  pace. 

Maximianus  aud  Satumina  sleep 
in  peace. 

36.  Suscipe  terra  tuo  corpus  de  corpore 
Bumta  retAer  cot  baleas  bibificanU' 
A  sic  Gregorini  urn  truber  in  pace 
tutalur  in  pace  pa  .  u  .  iter  cum  ejus 
Piperusa  jugali  ejus. 

Receive,  O  earth,  a  body  taken 
from  thy  body. 

Thus  of  Gregory  in  peace  together 
wit])  his  spouse  Piperosa.  (The 
whole  readmg  is  doubtful.) 

37.  Vivere  qui  prestat  morion tia  semina 
terrie  solvere  qui  potuit  letalia  vin- 
ciila  tnoriitf  .  .  Depositus  Liberianus 
III  Idus  Augustas  questas  in  pacem. 

He  who  cAn  cause  the  dying 
germs  of  earth  to  live,  who  can 
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38. 


39. 


break  the  fatal  chains  of  death. 

.  .  Liberianus  buried  the  third  ol 

the  Ides  of  August.    Mayest  thou 

rest  in  peace  I 

Hie  niihi  semper  dolor  erit  in  aevo  et 

tuum  b(v)enerabilem   vultmu  lioeat 

videre  sopore  conjiinx  Albana  quae 

mihi  semper  casta  pudica  rclieiuiii 

me  tuo  gremio   queror    quod    niihi 

sauctum  te  dederat  divinitus  autor  le- 

lictis  tuis  jaoes  in  pace  sopore  nieriia 

resurgis  temporalis  tibi  data  requetiu. 

Quae  vixit  annis  XLV  men  .  .  V  (?) 

dies  XIII  doTTwit  in  pace  fecit  Cyri- 

acus  maritus. 

Hero  tl>ere  will  ever  be  to  roe 
grief  during  my  life,  and  it  may  be 
permitted  10  see  in  dreams  thy  ven- 
erated countenance,  O  my  spouse, 
who  wast  ever  to  me  chaste  and 
modest.  I  sorrow  that  I  am  sep- 
arated from  thy  embrace,  since  tlie 
Divine  author  had  given  thee  to 
me  as  something  sacred.  Having 
left  thine  own  tliou  liest  in  the 
peace  of  dreaming.  O  worthy  one, 
tl  lou  fihalt  arise.  The  repo>«e  gi ven 
ihee  is  only  temporary.  Who  lived 
45  years,  five  months,  13  days. 
She  sleeps  in  peace.  The  husband, 
Cyriacus,  made  (this  monument). 
D  M.  S. 

Florentius  Alio  suo  Aproninno  fecit 
titulum  benemerenti  qni  vixit  annum 
et  menses  novem  dies  quinque  cum 
sol  do  a(?)matus  f'uisset  a  nuijore 
sua  et  vidit  bunco  inorti  oonstitum 
esse  petivit  de  eclesia  ut  fidelis  de 
aeculo  .  .  .  reoessisset 

Sacred  10  the  Manes. 
Florentinus  made  this  inscription  to 
his  well-deserving  son,  A  pronianus, 
who  lived  a  year,  9  months,  and 
5  days,  and  since   he   had  been 
greatiy  beloved   by   his  ancestor 
and  saw  tliat  he  was  appointed  unto 
death,  he  besought  tlie  Church  tluii 
he,  a  faithful  one,   might    retire 
from  this  life.  (?) 
A  ver,v  fragmentary  inscription. 
Siimpb/cio     benemerenti    qui     vixit 
annis*    II'     et    post    adoeptionem 
suamdies-  XXVI-  dep  .  .  V  nonas 
Feb  .  .  in  pace  .  .  acrius  qui  vixii 
ann  .  .  XII  filio  suo  fecit  in  pace 
To  SimpUcins    (?)   well-deserving 
who  lived  51  years,  and  after  hL^ 
acceptance   26  days.     Buried  on 
the  fitlh  of  the  nones  of  February 
in  peace.     (?)  made  this  for  his  son 
who  lived  12  years.    In  peace. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  PLATE  VIL 

INSOUIPTIONS  OF  POPE  DAMABUS. 


1.  Fama  refert  sanctoa  duduni  retuHsse 
parentes  Ai^em  cum  lugubreH  cnntiis 
tuba  concrepuisdet  nuiricis  Kromium 
subito  lignisse  puellntu  sponte  trucis 
calcasse  minas  rubieinque  tyranni 
urere  cum  flammis  voluLsae  nobile 
corpus .  viribi&s  in(m)  mensum  parvis 
superasse  limorem  nudaque  profusura 
crinem  per  membra  dediase  ne  Do- 
mini tetnplura  tacies  peritura  videret  * 
O  venerunda  milii  sanctum  decua 
alma  pndoris  ut  Damasi  precibu;? 
faveas  precor  inclyta  martyr. 

Report  says  that  wheu  she  had 
recently  been  snatched  away  from 
her  parents,  when  the  trumpet 
pealed  forth  \U  terrible  clangor, 
tiie  virgin  Agues  suddenly  left  the 
breast  of  her  nurse  and  willingly 
braved  the  threats  and  rage  of  the 
tyrant  who  wished  to  have  her  no- 
ble forn)  bu  mod  in  flames.  Though 
of  so  little  strength  she  checked 
her  extreme  fear,  and  covered  her 
nude  members  with  her  ubundttnt 
hair  lest  mortal  eye  might  see  the 
temple  of  the  Lord.  0  ihoii  deur 
one,  worthy  to  be  venerated  by  me  1 
0  ssacred  dignity  of  modesty  1  Be 
thou  favourable,  1  beseech  ihee,  0 
ilhisirious  martyr!  to  the  prayers 
of  Damasus ! 

2,  O  semel  atque  iterum  vero  de  no- 
mine Felix  que  intemerata  fide  con- 
tempto  principe  mundi  confessus 
Christum  coelestia  regna  petisti. 
O  vere  preiiosa  tides  coguoscite  fra- 
tres  qua  ad  cueium  victor  pariier  pro- 
peravit  Adauctus.  Presbyter  his  ve- 
rus  Damaso  rectoie  jubente  coniposuit 
tumulum  sanctorum  limina  adornans. 

0  thou,  once  and  again  appropri- 
ately named  Felix  I  and  with  a  faith 
inviolate,  defying  the  prince  of  the 
world  and  confessing  Christ,  hast 
reached  tiie  heavenly  realms.  O 
truly  precious  faith  (recognise  it,  0 
brothers)  by  which  Adauctns,  a 
victor,  has  mounted  steadily  to 
heaven. . .  .  berus,  ilie  presbyter,  by 
tiie  order  of  Damasus,  the  rector, 
has  built  this  tomb,  adoring  Uie 
habitation  of  tlie  saints. 
3,  4.  Damasus  Episcopus  fecit.  Heraclius 
vetuit  lab(p)sos  peccata,  dolere.  b!u- 
sebiuB  miseros   docuit  sua  crunina 


No. 


flere.    Scinditur  partes  populus  glis- 
8i*ente  furore  seditio  caede«  bellum 
discordia    lites.      exfemplo    pariter 
pulsi  feritate  tyrauni'    Integra  cum 
rec  or  tfervaret  foedera  pacis  •  pertulit 
cxilium   (iomino    sub    judice    leetus 
litore    Trinacrio   mundum   vitamqu6 
reliquit  Eusebio  Epi^copo  et  martyri. 
Damasus  the  bishop  made  (this). 
Heraclius   forbade   the   laptsed   to 
grieve   for   their   sins.     Eusebiud 
taught  these  wretched  ones  to  wash 
away   their   crimes   by   weeping. 
The  populace  was  divided  into  par- 
ties; with  swelling  fury  there  are 
seditions,  murders,  war,  discords, 
quarrels.    For  an  example  (or,  ac- 
cording to  a   suggested   reading, 
"straightway")  by  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant  both  are  driven  into  ex- 
ile, although  tlie  rector  was  pre- 
serving intact  tlie  pledges  of  peace. 
He  bore  the  exile  joyfully  under 
the  Lord,  his  judge.    On  the  Sicil- 
ian coast  he  gave  up  the  world  and 
life.     To  Kusebius,  bishop  and  mar- 
tyr.— On  the  sides,  running  verii- 
cally,  is  the  following  inscription : 
Damasi  nui  pappee  cultor  atque  uma- 
tor  Furius  Dyonisius  Filocalus  scrib- 
siL 
The  fosterer  and  friend  of  Pope 
Damasus,  Furius  Dyonisius,  Filo- 
calus wroie  (this). 
A  fragment. 

Cum  periturae  Oet»  posuissent  castra 
sub  urbe  moverunt  sanctus  belia  ne- 
fanda  prius  istaque  sacrilego  verte- 
runt  corde  Sv^pulchra  martyribusquan- 
dam  rite  sacmtu  pi  is  *  quos  monstrante 
deo    Damasus    sibi    papa    probatos 
aflixo  monuit  carmine  jure  coli.    Sed 
periit  titulus  confracto  marmore  sanc- 
t!is  •  nee  tamen  his  iterum  posse  pc- 
rire  fuit*  diruta  Vigilius  nam  mox 
hsec  papa  gemiscens  hostibus  expul- 
sis  omne  notavit  opus. 
When  the  Greue  had  pitched  their 
destructive  camp  under  (the  walls 
of)  tiie  city,  they  waged  a  nefari- 
ous warfare  ng.-iinst  the  saints,  and 
also  directed  it.  iigiiinst  the  sepul- 
chres once  duly  dedicated  to  the 
pious  nmnyrs.     Under  the  guid- 
ance of  God,  pope  Damasus,  of  him- 
self, gave  notice  in  a  poem  in- 
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scribed  on  them,  that  tliej  could  be 
lawfully  woreliii^d.  But  the  mar- 
ble having:  been  shattered,  this  sa- 
cre<l  inscription  lias  perished.  Nev- 
ertheless it  was  not  possible  lo 
utterly  destroy  these,  siuce  imme- 
diately afler  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  out,  the  pope,  Vigil|  greatly 
sorrowing  over  these  ruins,  re- 
stored every  work. 

7.  A  fragment. 

8.  Hie  conjesta  jacet  quseris  si  turba 
piorum  *  corpora  structorum  retinent 
veneranda  sepulchra.  sublimes  ani- 
mas  rapuit  sibi  repa  cadW  *  hie  comi- 
tes  Xysti  portatit  qui  ex  hoste  tro- 
pa»i*  hie  uumerus  procerum  Kervac 
qui  altaria  Xri  -  hie  poslia  longa  vixit 
qui  in  (lace  sacordos  *  hie  confessor&s 
sancti  quos  Grecia  misit*  liic  juve- 
ues  pueriqu«  seues  castique  ncpot«  s  * 
quels  uiHgM  virgineum  placuit  reti- 
uere  pudorem*  Itic  fateor  Damusiis 


Na 


volvi  mea  oondcre  membra '  sed  dne- 
res  tiiuui  saoctos  vexare  piorum. 
Here  heaped  together  rest  a 
throng  of  pious  ones,  if  tbou  ari 
seek  ing  for  theuL  These  Tenen*  ted 
sepulchres  hold  the  bodies  of  the 
saints.  The  regal  heavenly  palace 
has  takeu  to  itself  their  lofty  t*ouls. 
Here  are  the  companions  of  Sixtus 
who  bore  the  trophies  from  the 
eueuiy :  here  a  number  who  min- 
istered at  Ghrisfs  altars;  here  is 
buried  a  priest  wlio  lived  in  long- 
continued  peace  (?) :  here  tlie  holy 
confessors  whom  Greece  sent :  here 
tlie  youth  and  boys,  the  a^ed,  the 
immacubite  descendants  who  were 
pleased  to  maintain  their  virgin 
modesty.  Here,  I  confess,  O  Da- 
masus,  have  I  wished  that  my  mem- 
bers might  repose.  But  1  fear  to 
disturb  the  sacred  aslies^  of  the 
saiiits. 


TRANSLATION  OF  EPITAPHS  OF  PLATE  VIIL 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THK  FOURTH  CENTURY. 


1.  Parentes  *  Dionysio  iilio '  dulcissimo  * 
vixtYan.y,m.  Vll,d.  IX-  D.  P.  XVI- 
kal.  Sept.  Gonstautio  X.  Cos.  in  p. 
A  *  0. 

The  parents  to  their  most  precious 
son,  Dionysius.  He  lived  5  years, 
7  months,  9  days.  Buried  oq  the 
sixteenth  before  the  Kaleuds  of 
September,  OoustnntiuH  being  for 
the  tenth  time  consul.  In  peace 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

2.  A  fragment.  It  has  much  interest 
from  Uie  variety  of  symbols  wliich  it 
cduinins.  Its  translation  has  been 
conjectured  by  de  Rossi. 

3.  Theodora  requtovit  in  pace  die  pridie 
Nou  Septembris  D.'N.  Juliano  Aug. 
nil  el  Salustio  Cons. 

Tiicodora  rested  in  peace  on  the 
day  before  the  Nones  of  Sep- 
tember, our  master  Julianus  Augus- 
tus, for  the  fourth  time,  and  ShIus- 
lius  being  o^uisuls. 

4.  Lupicino  et  Jovino  C.  .  .  Victories 
Q .  An  .  XXV  . . .  marito  fecit  An.  .  . 
XIII  et  pudiciiia  omnibus  . . 

The  reading  is  conjectural  as  fol- 
lows: Liipmns  and  Jovions  being 
consuls,  Victoria  was  buried,  who 
lived  25  years,  and  lived  13  years 
with  her  husbNud,  and  was  known 
to  all  by  her  chasteness. 


5.  Mine  sapiontiae  Augendo  qui  vixit 
Ann  .  pins  min  LXXII  cum  uxore 
fecit  t^mi .  XXX  -  dcposiius  XVI  kal . 
Octob  .  DN  Gratiano  Aug.  II  .  et 
Probo  Con.  .  .  . 

To  Au^ndns  of  wonderful  wis- 
dom, who  lived  72  years  more  or 
less;  with  his  wile  he  lived  30 
years.  Buried  the  sixteenth  be- 
fore the  Kaleuds  of  October  our 
lord  Gratianus  Augustus,  for  the 
second  time,  and  Probus  being 
consuls. 

6.  Hie  queieecit  ancilla  dei  qu/re  de 
sua  omnia  possedit  domuni  istam 
que(a)m  amicae  detlent  solaciumque 
requirunt.  Pro  hn(a)nc  uDuu(a)m 
oru  su(o)  bolem  qne(a)m  superis 
titem  re/tquisti  .aetenia  requiem 
FeliciU  ?  ?  ?  XVI  ke  (a)  lendas 
Oca)bris  .  Cncurbitiuu^  et  Abumdan- 
tius  hie  simnl  quie8ciu7it  d  *  u 
Graiiano  V  et  T/iOdosio  Au>r. 

Here  rests  a  servant  of  God 
who  with  respect  to  all  her  posses* 
siotis  has  guarded  tiiis  home, 
whom  her  friendi<  lament  and  they 
seek  for  consolation. — Tiie  balance 
is  obscure  except  the  usual  oon- 
cluBioD. 

7.  Theodora  quae  vixit  annos  XXT  ni 
VII    d    XXIII  in    pace    est    biso- 
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mu(o)    amplifieuin     sequitur     vitam 
cum    casta  Afrodite   fecit  ad    astra 
viam   Christ!   modo  gaiidet  in   aula 
reatitit  baec  niuiido  seiuper  Caelcsiia 
quaereus     optima     servatiix     le^^ia 
fldeique    niHgistra    dedit    egre^iaiii 
Sanctis  per  sa^cula  meuicm  inde  ex- 
imios  paradisi  reguat  odores  tempore 
ooBtinuo  veriiaut  ubi  gramiua  rivis 
ezpectatque     deum     superas      quo 
surgat  ad  auras  lioc  posuit  corpus 
tumulo  mortal  ia  linqtieus,  fundavitque 
locum  conjuz  Eva^tu^  .  .  tans  dep 
.  .  die  .  Antonio  et  Siat^rio  cons  .  . 
Theodora  who   lived  21  years,  7 
months,  23  days,  in  peace  is  in 
this  bisomus^  while  chaste  Aphro- 
dite   lived    a    still    longer    life. 
She  has   made    her  way   to  liie 
heavens,  and  now  rejoices  in  the 
court  of  Christ.   She  withstood  ilie 
world,   always   seeking  Jieawnly 
tilings;   the   most  excellent  guar- 
dian of  the  law  and  of  tlie  faith, 
she  has  giv^n  back  to  the  saints 
her  noble    spirir.   forever.    Ther*- 
amidst    the    delightful    odors    of 
paradiHe    she    reigns    where    the 
grass  blooms  perpetually  by  the  wa- 
ter-brooks, she  waits  on  God  by 
whom  she  rises  to  those  supernal 
regions.     Her  husband,  Evagrius. 
pressing  forward  to  join  hor,  has 
placed    this  body   in    the    lomb, 
leaving  behind   the    mortal   part, 
and  has  fonnded  this  place.  Buried 
on    the  day  .    .   .   Autonius  and 
Siag^ius  being  consuls. 
8.   Quid  loquor  aut  sileam  prohibet  dolor 
ipse  fateri:    hie    tumulus    lacrimas 
retiuet;  cognosce  parentum  Projectae 
fuerat  primo  quae  juncta  marito,  pui- 
c/<ra  decore  suo  solo  contenta  pudore. 
lieu  dilecta  satis  miserae  gene(i)trici8 
nmore!     Accipe,  quid  multis?   tha- 
iami  post  fcedora  prima,  erepta  ex 
oculis  Flori  genitoris  abiit,  aetheriam 
cupiens  caeli  conscendere  lucem  •  haec 
Damasus    proestat    cunctis    solncia 
fletus  .  Vixit  ann  XVI  m  IX  dies 
XXV-  Dep.  Ill  kal.  Jan.  Fl.  Mere- 
bande,  et  Fl  Saturnin.  conss  * 
Bespecting  what  may  I  speak,  or 
keep  silence?    Grief  itself  prohib- 
its me  from  speaking;  this  tomb 
retains  my  tears.     Know  the  par- 
ents of  Projecta  (?)  who  had  scarce- 
ly had   union  with  her  husband, 
fair    in    her  comeliness,   content 
with  modesty  alone.      Alas!  be- 
loYed  enough  in  the  affection  of 
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an  afflicted  mother!     Are  you  sat- 
isfied that  I  say  more  ?  (?)     After 
the  first  union  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
snatched  from   the   eyes    of   her 
father,  Florus,  she  departed,  longing 
to  mount  to  the  ethereal  brightness 
of  heaven.    Damasus  offers  to  all 
the     solaces    of    weeping.      She 
lived  16  years,  d  months,  25  days. 
Buried  the  third  befiire  the  kalends 
of  January,   Flavius  Merobandus 
and  Satuniinus  being  consuls. 
9.    Hie  requiescit  quod  vuU  deus  honeste 
recordationes  (is)  vir  qui  vixit  annos 
LVII  depositus  in  pace  die  V  Idus 
Octobres  cous  .  .  s  D  •  N  •    Arcadio 
Aug.  qtiater  et  Honorio  Aug.  .  .  ter 
Con-sulibus. 
Here  rest  (as  God  wills  (?))  a  man 
of  worthy  memory  who  lived  67 
years,  b»iried  on  the  fifih  of  tlie 
Ides  of  October,  our  h)rds  Arca- 
diua  Augustus  for  the  fourth  time, 
and  Houurius   Augustus   for   tlie 
third  time,  being  coi  suls. 

10.  Hie  cesguid  (?)  Bonifatia  mulier  quae 
bixset  annus  XLVI  d  X*  Deposiia 
in  pace  Cesivrio  et  Attico. 

A  piece  of  barbarous  Latin. 
Probably  meaning:  Here  reposes 
the  wife  Bonifatia,  who  lived  46 
years,  11  db3-a.  Buried  in  peace. 
Caesurius  and  Atticus  being  con- 
suls. 

This  is  a  genuine  palimpsesL 
On  the  oppo<>ite  side  is  found  the 
inscription  "  Leo  et  Siat'a  vivi  le- 
cerunu"  Beneath  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion is  found:  *Evrvxiavif>  dovXif) 
Oeov  *Io(v)Atavjf  awifittfi). 

11.  Maxima  in  pace  qute  vixit  annus 
plus  munus  XXXV  cons  doniinis  nos- 
tris  Onorio  iv  c . . .  s  . . .  et  Eutuc/u- 
ano  Cons.  Pridiffi  Nonas  Septembres. 

Maxima  in  peace.  Who  lived  35 
years  more  or  less,  our  lords,  Ho- 
norius  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
Eutuchiauus  being  consuls.  On 
the  day  before  the  Nones  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Paob. 

893.  n.  V.  Plate  HI,  No.  19. 

477.  yLrrrpL  KartaviTCky  epyowoUft. 

To  the   Mother   Katianilla  the 
toiling  one. 

478.  Amatrix  pauperorum  et  operaria. 

The  lover  of  the  poor,  and  her- 
self a  laborer. 
473.     Leontite  cum  laboronse  sute. 

To  Leontia  together   with  her 
laborers  (?) 
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doctrines,  the  following  may  be  found  among  the  most  thorough  and  suggestive. 
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Acolyths,  duties  of^  374. 

Actont,  V.  Drama. 

Agiielhis,  biographies  by,  206  f. 

Albert!,  on  Christian  bnsilioa,  157. 

Alexandria,  important  eiicltari^tic  frescu 
nt,  82 ;  schools  of,  505  f ;  theologiuns 
of,  506  f. 

Alcar,  names  and  forms  of,  426;  position 
of,  426;  accompaniments  of,  421  f. 

Ambo,  situation  of«  184;  uses  of,  184. 

Ambrose,  on  the  phoenix,  71;  contribu- 
tions to  hymnology,  291;  mnMical 
reforuns  of,  304;  musical  modes  of, 
309;  on  trine  baptism,  414  f;  quoted, 
420. 

Amor  und  Psyche,  signiflcanceof,  in  Chris- 
tian art,  68  f. 

ArapuiliB,  controversy  respecting,  156; 
opinions  on  the  contents  of.  1541 

Amuwmenrs,  interdicted,  486. 

Aiiatolius,  hymns  of,  282, 

Anapiioni,  440. 

Angels,  guardian  in  art,  69l 

Aniiphonarium,  Gregorian,  SI 4.  * 

Apostles,  in  Jewish  Church,  326;  signifi- 
cance of  the  Twelve,  327 ;  first  test 
of,  328 ;  harmony  of  teaching  ot,  354. 

Apostolate,  323  f. 

Apostolic  Constitutions, on  baptisnv,  414  f ; 
on  episcopacy,  361  f;  on  Church 
government,  362. 

Apostolic  succession,  acctirding  to  tlic 
Clementines,  346;  according  to  Ire- 
nssns,  355. 

Apse,  termination  of  law  basilica,  177; 
significance  of,  in  Christian  basilica, 
181 ;  Christian,  and  pagan  governed 
by  different  principles,  181  f;  origin 
of,  182;  furniture  of,  184. 

Areliseologisls,  scl toots  o^  74  f. 


Archaeology,  defltitlion  of,  (3;  division« 
ot  13  f;  history  of,  15;  relations  oi 
Christian  to  clas8i?al,  16;  limits  ol, 
17;  utility  of,   19  ff. 

Archdeacon,  uppo  ntment  and  functioua 
of,  368;  importance  of,  368. 

Area,  definition  of,  170;  sacreduess  of, 
170,  513;  carefully  bounded,  17l 

Architecture,  v.  Basilica;  trauformalions 
gradual,  197;  germs  of  Gothic,  ,189; 
dome  style  of,  217 ;  Bysantine,  ^2  f. 

Arians,  churches  of,  208;  hymns  of,  in 
fourth  century,  292;  practise  trine 
bapusM,  414. 

Ark,  symbol  of;  261. 

Art,  inHuenoes  affecting,  51;  heli»ryl  to 
fiiith.  51;  presence  of  formative  art 
in  public  services  opposed  by  early 
Christian  fathers.  52 ;  how  far'  and 
why  opposed,  53,  131;  relafiofis  of 
reltgtOH  to,  55;  subjeds  of  uniform, 
112;  ecclesiastical  control  of,  108; 
last  judgment  in,  149;  activity  in 
West,  203. 

Asoeticiam,  pc*rt>*ina  to  all  religions,  46>; 
heathen  ex^implea  of,  467;  enoour> 
HgementR  ro,  468. 

Ass,  a  caricature  of  Christ,  95  f. 

Atria,  five  classes  of.  167  f. 

Augnsti,  274  u,  276,  280,  284  n. 

Augustine,  iivmns  of,  296;  on  public  wor- 
sltip,  437. 

A.  Q.  Nionuraems,  chronology  and  signifi- 
cance of,  88;  connected  with  other 
eymbols,  89. 

Biihr.  283  H,  284,  985,  286,  288  n,  293, 

295. 
Balancing,  principle  of,  in  early  frescos, 

98  f;  in  sarcophagi,  136,  140. 
Baptism,  formula  of,  389;  Christ^s  peculinr, 

389  ;  meaning  of,  390;  nature  of,  390; 

regenerHtive  power  of,  390;  subjecta 

of,  391 ;  infant,  391  ff:   adult  more 

common.  393;   conditions  of,  393  f; 

miBistniBts  of;  394  f ;  mode  of,  395  ff; 
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when  administered,  396;  testimonjof 
"Teaching"  respecting,  397  f;  pic- 
torial representationa  of,  398  ff;  by 
aspersion,  403  ff;  mosaics  contHJn- 
ing,  404  f ;  uniformity  of  art  testi- 
mony concerning,  406  f ;  liberty  re- 
specting, 407 ;  clinic,  why  not  encour- 
aged, 407  f ;  reasons  of  delay  of,  409 ; 
time  of,  409;  place  of,  409  ff;  pre- 
liminaries to,  412  f;  sponsors  in,  413; 
ceremonies  of,  413  ff;  trine,  413; 
reasons  of  trine,  414;  why  trine  was 
discontinued,  414 ;  unction  following, 
414;  sign  of  the  cross  after,  415. 

Baptisteries,  arrangement  of,  410;  size  of, 
410. 

Bardesanes,  hymns  of,  278. 

Baronius,  15. 

Basil,  on  trine  baptism,  413 ;  on  canonical 
singers,  304 ;  on  education,  507  f. 

Basilica,  origin  of  Christian,  157 ;  theories 
discussed,  157  ff;  Zestemiann's  four 
classes,  159 ;  Alberti's  tlieory  of,  157 ; 
Weingartner's  theory.  159,  f.;  Mees- 
mer's  theory,  161;  Dehio's  theory, 
162;  Lange^s  theory,  162;  eclectic 
Tiew,  162  ff;  description  of  law  ba- 
silicas, 175;  derivation  of,  175;  uses 
of,  178;  Christian  basilica  a  growth, 
178;  earliest  notices  of.  180;  resem- 
blances to  pagan  basilica,  181,  186; 
differences  from,  183,  186;  parts  of, 
184;  transformation  of.  186;  balanc- 
ing of  parts  of,  186,  187 ;  later  devel- 
opment of,  187;  influence  on  other 
forms  of  architecture,  188;  how  far 
nrifdnal,  191;  few  remains  of,  191; 
po8^ Constantino  examples  of,  195  ff: 
in  Syria  exceptional,  213 ;  ceilings  of, 
213. 

Becker,  opinion  of  respecting  Iteathen  car- 
icatures, 94;  on  Diis  Manibus,  255. 

Bemhardy,  285,  295. 

Boveridge,  278  n. 

Bishop,  Ignatius  on,  344  f;  identical  witli 
presbyters,  338  ff;  congregational, 
345 ;  tlie  unifying  power  of,  348 :  the 
arbiter  of  doctrine,  347 ;  mode  of  elf»c- 
tion  of,  351 ;  relation  of  to  each  other, 
352 ;  of  Rome,  352 ;  increased  power 
of,  352 ;  catalogues  of,  355 ;  deposi- 
taries of  a poi^tolic  teaching,  356;  be- 
come general  officers,  358. 

Bohmer,  274  n. 

Boetliius,  310. 

Bingham,  on  canonical  singers,  308;  on 
the  noHHa^  871  n;  on  absolution.  383. 

Bncher,  quoted,  136  u. 

Bullae,  476  f. 

Bunsen,  quoted,  28  n. 

Burial,  Jewish  cu'^tomsof,  510  f;  hick  of, 
a  punishmeut,  510;  duly  o(^  among 


the  Greeks,  611  f;  preparation  of  body 
for.  5 1 1  f ;  Roman  custom  of,  512;  legal 
provisions  among  the  Romans,  513; 
revival  of,  at  Rome,  614;  Christian 
customs  of,  514  f;  shared  in  the  com- 
mon feeling,  515;  doctrine  of  reitur- 
rection  affecting,  515;  the  family  kiea 
preserved  in,  516;  Christian,  protect- 
ed bylaw,  516;  no  secrecy neoessaiy 
ill,  516;  clubs  for,  616;  in  catacombs, 
517. 

Burial  brotherhoods,  influence  of,  on  bur- 
ial, 31,  516. 

Burgess,  quoted,  272  n,  278  n,  279. 

Burnell,  en  lateness  of  South  Indian  in- 
scriptions, 85  n ;  on  lack  of  original- 
ity in  the  Indian  Trinity,  85  n. 

Burning  of  tlie  dead,  seldom  practised  by 
the  Jews,  510;  custom  among  the 
Greeks  varying.  511  f;  also  nmong 
the  Romans,  512  f;  not  practised  by 
Christians,  516. 

Business,  v.  Trades. 

Butler,  on  baptism  in  Coptic  Churcli, 
393  n. 

Byzantine  Architecture,  principle  of.  23:!; 
periods  of,  232 ;  perlection  of,  in  2)L 
Sophia,  232  f. 

Byzjiutine  art,  early  origin  of,  34  n. 

Byzantine  churches,  in  Constantinople,  40. 

Byzantine  Empire,  degeneracy  ot  203 ;  ab- 
solutism of,  231 ;  good  offices  of,  231. 

Cselius  Sedulius,  296. 

Calistus,  his  care  for  the  cemeteries,  32. 

Canon  Paschalis,  sculptured,  135. 

Capella,  310. 

Capitoline  Fragments,  166. 

Caricatures  of  Christ,  94  f. ;  Tertullian^s 
testimony  to,  94. 

Carriere,  on  symbolism,  quoted,  78  n. 

Catacombs,  less  used  in  4tli  century,  35 ; 
of  Syracuse,  35 ;  of  Malta,  36 ;  de- 
scription of,  56,  516  ff;  origin  of 
Roman,  516;  entrance  to,  not  con- 
cealed, 516;  construction  of.  5*7  ff; 
number  of,  518;  numbers  buried  in, 
518;  not  used  for  public  worship, 
619;  lighting  of,  520. 

Carvings,  in  ivory,  150;  of  book-covers, 
153;  on  pixes,  154. 

Cassiodorus,  310. 

Catholic  Church,  when  tl  e  term  first  used, 
357  f;  meaning  of.  358. 

Celibacy,  early  inculcated,  467  f;  evils 
of  among  the  Romans,  463;  difficul- 
ties of  enforcing,  468. 

Cellffi.  uses  of,  169;  influenoe  on  Christian 
architecture,  170;  examples  of,  172; 
growth  into  churches,  206. 

Cemeteries,  separate,  desired  by  JewH, 
510  f;    removed  from  cities,   511; 
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CliriBtian,  peculiar,  519;  Jewish,  at 
Rome.  5)  1. 

Central  utyle,  v.  Domed  style. 

Ohalice,  ricliDess  of,  428;  protests  against 
richoess  of,  429. 

Chamber  of  the  Sacraments,  important 
fresco  of,  81. 

Chant,  origiuiil  style  of  music  in  early 
Churcli,  301. 

Chnrisms,  324,  341 ;  result  of  office,  351. 

Charities,  under  Roman  government,  488 ; 
numbers  relieved,  488;  Stoics  fa- 
vourublo  to,  488;  defects  of  pagan, 
489,  490  f;  of  guilds  and  clubs, 
489;  selfishness  in,  489;  intiueiice  of 
collegia  upon  Christian,  490;  idea  of 
early  Christian,  492;  true  inspiration 
of,  in  early  Church,  491 ;  in  the  early 
oblations,  491  f;  influence  of  flnan- 
cial  condition  of  the  imperial  period 
on,  492  f;  influences  adverse  to, 
493;  scope  of,  493  f;  organized, 
494  f;  influence  on  pauperism,  495 
f:  opportunities  for,  496  f;  princi- 
ples adverse  to,  497  f ;  relation  o( 
Moncuuism  to,  498 ;  doctrine  of  good 
works  connected  with,  498 ;  iuflu- 
ence  of  union  of  Church  and  State 
on,  498  f;  decay  of,  499;  influence 
of  hospitals  on,  499. 

Cliaries.  Mrs.,  295  n,  296  n. 

Charnay,on  cross  in  Central  America,  83  n. 

Cliildren,  absolute  property  of,  amorfg 
Romans,  463 ;  care  for  by  Christians, 
465 ;  exposure  of,  465. 

Cfaorepisoopi,  when  instituted,  37 1 ;  func- 
tions of,  371. 

Christ  no  portrait  of,  76,  131 ;  tmditions 
conceramg  art  representations  of,  76 
n ;  two  general  typos  of,  in  early  art, 
100:  tiie  eariter  from  Greek,  the 
later  from  Hebrew  influence,  100  ff; 
tendency  to  decoration  in  later  frescos 
of,  103 ;  reasons  of  change  in  typo  of, 
104;  cniciflxion  of,  in  art,  114;  statues 
of,  syml)olic,  132;  type  of,  in  sculpture, 
136;  nativity  seldom  found  in  early 
art,  146;  cross-bearing  of,  148; 
crowning  with  thorns,  148;  cruoi- 
flxion  of,  in  art,  152;  divinity  of, 
267 ;  date  of  birth  unknown,  456  f. 

Christians,  number  of,  26,  51 ;  high  position 
of  some,  26,  161,  165,  '262,  ^16  f; 
Judged  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  163 ;  tiieir 
places  of  worship,  163;  burial  of. 
515  fC 

Christianity,  rapid  spread  of.  25 ;  a  mes- 
sage to  the  poor,  25 ;  cause  of  prop- 
agation of,  27;  not  iiostile  to  art, 
42;  contaminated  by  hesithcn  influ- 
ences, 65;  compared  to  Judaism  re- 
specting tlie  priesthood,  79  n. 


Christian  art,  causes  of  encouragement  of,.. 
52 ;  early  forms  of.  54 ;  originality  ot. 
54;  symbolism  iu,  55;  appropriated 
what  was  at  hand  but  modifled  it, 
55  f.  521;  deoorative  in  character. 
57;  naturalness  of  early,  58;  pagtm 
elements  in,  59;  mytlioiogic  eleuieiita 
in,  60  ff;  contaminated  by  heathen 
influences,  65. 

Christmas,  origin  of,  457;  condusiona 
concerning,  457. 

Choirs,  female,  organized  by  Kphraim  of 
Kdessa,  278;  by  Basil  and  Chryao.s- 
tom.  304. 

Chriatian  lathers,  their  art  teachings 
compared  with  thoae  of  the  reform- 
ers, 54  n. 

Ohurt'hes,  many  destroyed,  35;  traces  of, 
in  Kgypt,  36 ;  appropriation  of  pagan 
elements  in,  62,  197;  in  privata 
houses,  161;  temples  changed  U*, 
198;  ruined  near  Cariha^,  211;  in 
Egypt,  21  If. 

Churches,  of  Syria,  212  ff;  ceilings  of,  213. 

Church  Discipline,  design  of,  378;  in- 
curred Ui)  loss  of  civil  ri^hta,  379; 
relation  of,  to  the  lapsi,  381 ;  decline 
of  penitential,  382;  ro^idmission  to 
Church  by,  382;  stages  of,  383;  no 
merit  in,  383 ;  of  the  clergy,  383. 

Church,  symbolized  by  Nosh's  ark.  93, 
259;  'an  organism,  181,  322;  ^ew 
Testament  idea  of,  321  f;  a  WiniV. 
dom,  321 :  the  body  of  Christ,  322; 
a  temple,  .322 ;  the  Br'de,  322 ;  names 
of  members  of,  322  f;  believers, 
3*i3;  brethren,  323;  a  fellowship, 
.  325 ;  officers  of,  327 ;  flrst  organiza- 
tion of,  333 ;  each  congregation  inde- 
pendent, 335  fl";  gtmoral  conclusions 
re.«pecting.  341  l';  government  of,  350; 
priesthood  of  the  entire,  359 ;  a  divine 
state,  362;  government  of,  a  develop- 
ment, 362 ;  readmiasion  to,  382 ;  rela- 
tions of,  u>  slavery,  470  fl*;  relations 
of,  to  civil  governmeni,  470;  encour- 
aged labor,  477  f. 

Church  constitution,  influence  of  Gnast>cs 
on,  353;  apostolic  teaching  respeci- 
ing,  353  f;  IrenfeusV  principle  of, 
354  ff;  Cyprian's  teaching,  356  ff. 

Church  government,  republican  type  of 
early,  336;  influence  of  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  on,  34:i  f;  u  congrega- 
tional episcopacy.  350. 

Church  letters,  chureli  nuitv  promoted 
by,  348. 

Chrysostom.  on  canonicnl  aingors,  304; 
on  Christian  din  atiou,  .'liH  f. 

Circular  stylo.  »•.  Do   cti. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  31,  53;  op'nioa 
on  Orpiieus,  64 ;  hymns  of,  280. 
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dement  of  Rome,  on  epiacopncy,  342. 

Glementinefl,  on  episcnpnc^,  S'M  f. 

Clergy,  prie&thood  of,  359 ;  Biib-ordefs  of, 
•     373. 

Colleprinm,  meaning  and  objects  of,  512; 
for  burial  purposes,  513. 

Cqiumbariaro,  meaning  of,  513  f;  arninge- 
'     nient  of,  513. 

Oommodianus,  hymns  of,  285. 

Communion,  what,  419;  infant,  419,  421. 

Complnvium,  use  of,  169;  how  guarded, 
169. 

Cbndcr,  quoted,  39  n. 

Constantiue,  keen  discernment  el,  27  ;  na- 
ture of  his  vision,  86  n. ;  great  influ- 
"'  enoo  of,  86;  statesmanlike  qiuili- 
ities  of,  196;  donations  •(  Churches. 
196:'  luxurious  reign  of,  203;  re- 
Bcript  of,  respecting  Lord  s  day,  445, 

Ccmstaniinian  tnonugnim,  lorms  of,  86; 
on  the  Roman  standard!*,  86;  on 
coins,  87. 

ConstHntiiiople,  motives  for  founding, 
2*29  f:  sjncreti^m  of  pagan  and 
Ciirrstinn  elements  in,  230;  art  treas- 
ures of,  230,  509. 

Cousin,  quoted,  318  n. 

Creeds,  pimplieity  of  early,  389. 

Crooks  &  Hurst,  quoted,  \9  n. 

Cros!i,  wide  diffusion  of,  83;  power  of. 
83  f;  widely  recognized  by  early 
Christians,  84;  Indinu  derivation  of, 
doubtful,  84;  Cluimoy's  remark  on, 
83  n;  forms  of,  86;  legend  of  find- 
ing tlie  true,  87;  tito  patlbulary, 
88. 

Ghicilfxion  of  Christ,  bl  e  earliest  art  rep- 
'     resentation  of|  162. 

Cniciforra,  v.  Domed. 

Ctmningham,  on  traiiaubstantiation,  424  n. 

Cupid  and  Psycbr^  on  Cliristian  monu- 
umenis,  62. 

rm>iculum,  in  Roman  housf*,  168;  in  cat- 
acombs, 619. 

Curiie,  iutiuence  on  Christian  arehiteeture. 
169. 

Cypriau»31;  on  Church  constitution  and 
"^  government,  356  f;  on  ordination, 
358;  on  sacraments,  387;  on  clinic 
baptism,  407;  on  siicrificial  charac- 
ter of  Lord's  Supper,  422  f;  on  in- 
fant  communion.  434;  on  drama  and 
shows,  484  f ;  uu  education,  504. 

Damasup,  inscriptions  of,  265;  hymns  of, 
287. 

Daniel,  280,  281,  283  n,  287  n,  293  n. 

f^aconft,  first  institution  of,  329;  qualifi- 
cations of,  330 ;  Irensenson,  330;  pe- 
culiarly Ciiristinn  character  of,  331  f: 

'  preuching  of,  3:i2:  (lulie^«  of,  not  sharp- 
ly defined,   341;    in   post -apostolic 


Chuceli  342;  cSmige  in  fonctioB  of, 
366 ;  eligibility  of,  367 ;  seven  ooiitui- 
ued,  368. 

Deaoonestes,  institution  of,  331;  qttalU 
fications  of,  368 :  ordination  o^  869 ; 
duties  of,  369,  494  f. 

Decalogue,  iuHiience  of,  on  art  eultiva- 
tnoii,  43 ;  hiuderaiice  of,  to  art,  4d. 

Dehio,  162. 

Delattre,  32. 

De  Sola,  on  Hebrew  music,  298. 

Dexter,  280  n. 

Dtis  Mauibus,  conclusioiis  respecting,  255. 

Diocletian,  of  edict  for  persecution,.  32 ; 
destruction  of  monuments  by,  34. 

Diptychs,  Barberini  mcntk>ned,  60;  in 
ivory,  150:  eousulnr,  importance  of, 
150;  usosof,  150  t 

Disciples,  tlie  lamb,  sheep,  and  fish,  sym- 
bol of.  91  f. 

Divorce,  StTiptnre  ground  of,  461 ;  Justin 
Uartyr's  opinion  of,  463 ;  fi^ueucy 
.    of,  among  the  Romams,  46  f. 

DdlHnger,  o<i  Pentecostal  baptism,  397  u. 

Domed  style,  diffusion  of,  217  ;  origin  of, 
218;  resembled  Roman  baptisteries, 
218;  WHS  it  indigenous  to  the  West, 
219;  principles  of  classification^  220 
f:  not  a  slavish  imitation,  222;  cir- 
cular style  of,  242  ff;  cruciform  style 
of,  244  ff. 

Door-keepers,  duties  of,  374. 

Dormit,  sijrnificanco  or,  263. 

Dove,  a  Chriiitian  .symbol  of  iunocenco  and 
peace,  92.  261 ;  sometimes  used  us 
a  Hiesius  of  decoration,  92 ;  chroaolop} 
of  monuments  containing,  92. 

Doxologics,  specimens  of,  296. 

Drama,  low  condition  of  Roman,  481 ;  of 
Kastern,  481 ;  actors  in,  under  legal 
disalnirties,  481  f;  TertuUian*s  opin- 
ion of,  482;  Cyprian^s  opinion  of, 
482  f;  couciliiiry  deeisions  ^espec^ 
ing.  483 ;  severe  discipline  of  Church 
respecting,  483;  actors  in,  excluded 
from  the  Cliurcli,  483. 

Dupin,  285. 

Kftster,  connection  with  passoTer,  452; 
lime  ol'  celebration  of,  452 ;  disputes 
respecting,  452  f;  opinion  of  Jewish 
party  respecting,  452  f;  of  Roman 
party,  453 ;  attempts  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences, 453 ;  coneiliary  decisions  re- 
specting, 454 ;  rule  for  oelebnttion 
of,  454 ;  different  cycles  454  f ;  three 
periods  of  the  conipoversy  concern- 
ing, 455  n;  ceremonies  of,  455;  two 
parts  of  the  celebration  of,  455 ;  man- 
ner of  observance  of,  455;  acts  of 
clemency  connected  with,  456.  ' 

Eastern  Cnuix^h,  decline  of  music  iiv;  316. 
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Ecclesiastical  divisionii,  explanations  of, 
369  If;  followed  the  poliiical,  370. 

Educatiou,  of  apostles  UiiUcult  to  de- 
termine, 600;  Jewish  oare  for,  500  f; 
influence  of  ihe  law  upon,  501 ;  of 
the  synagogue,  501 ;  PauPs  view  of, 
601  f;  illustrated  by  character  of  apos- 
tolic writings,  502  f ;  b^  character  of 
the  family,  503;  decl.niiig  condition  in 
the  West,  503  f ;  Tertuilian's  views  of, 
604 ;  inHiience  of  the  ca«eehoineiiate 
upon,  505 ;  influence  of  Greek  thought 
on  Christian,  505 ;  iufluence  of  Alex- 
andria upon,  505  f ;  Christian  Uicory 
of,  607 ;  Chryso8tom*s  advice  respectr 
ing,  507  f;  more  kindly  feeling  toward 
pagan  culture,  507;  Julianas  influence 
on,  507;  fiasiKs  t<>aching  on,  508; 
Jerome's  views  on,  508  f ;  effects  oi' 
barbarian  invasions  on,  509 ;  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  500. 

Egyptians,  grotesqueness  of  art  of,  101. 

Kl-Banm,  churches  of.  215. 

Elijah,  translation  of,  in  sculpture,  138  f. 

iipigraphy,  detlnition  of,  247. 

Epiphany,  feast  of,  456;  wlien  observed, 
456;  commemorates  what,  456. 

Episcopacy,  James'  relation  to,  333 ;  Ig- 
natius on,  344  f;  of  the  Clementinas 
onj346  f ;  Hermas  on,  347  ;  Poiycarp 
on,  348;  a  development,  351;  be- 
comes general,  358 ;  theories  of  origin 
or,  363  ff. 

Ephraem  Syrus,  hymns  of,  278  f;  homi- 
lies of,  quoted,  278  n. 

Eras,  352. 

Eucharist,  v.  Lord's  Supper ;  symbolized 
by  the  *lx^^j  81  ff. 

Eudoxia,  Empress,  hymns  of,  283. 

Eusebius,  on  Lord's  day,  445. 

Euthimins,  hymns  of,  281. 

Ewald,  299  n. 

Excommunication,  greater  and  Ies8ef,379r; 
notice  given  of,  380;  effects  of,  380: 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of,  380. 

Exorcists,  origin  and'  functions  of,  374. 

Family,  a  type  of  the  Church,  461 ;  Christ^s 
sanction  of,  461 ;  Paul's  teaching 
respecting,  462;  teachings  of  the 
dinstian  fathers  concerning,  462  ff; 
two  tlireats  to  the,  468  f ;  Roman  idea 
of,  463 ;  decline  of  the  life  of  under 
the  empire,  463  f. 

Fiirrar,  on  Paul's  lack  of  art  sensibility, 
50  n. 

Feasts  and  festivals,  burial,  where  cele- 
brated, 165;  Easter,  452  ff;  Quinqna- 
gesima,  456;  Quadragesima,  456: 
Ptonteeoet,  456;  Epiphany,  457 ; 
Christmas,  456  f;  multiplicity  of, 
457  f. 


Fish,  a  symbol  of  Christ,  71-83;  of  the 

disciples,  92. 
Formative  arts,  principles  governinjr,  47 ; 

groieequeuess  o^  Jewish,  48. 
Fossores,   who,  520:  modes  of  working 

and  duties  of.  520. 
Frescos,  eucharisiic,  at  Alexandria,  82; 

teaching     of,     respecting    baptism, 

398  ff. 
Friedliinder,  294  n. 

Galla  Placidia,  120,  244,  245. 

Galerius,  his  edict  of  toliratioB|  34. 

Garrucci,  119,  154. 

Gibbon,  289. 

Glyptic  art,  utility  of,  156. 

Gnosticism,  illustrated  by  abraxas  gems, 
21. 

GotVe,  308  n. 

Good  Shepherd,  mistaken  for  Hermes- 
Kriophorus.  61 ;  differences  between, 
53 ;  asiiiciated  .  with  Amor  and 
Psyche,  69;  a  symbol  of  proteotion 
among  pastoral  peoples,  90;  not 
necessarily  derived,  91;  associated 
with  other  Christian  symboU,  91; 
with  swastika,  109; 'statues  of,  132  ff; 
compared  with  Hermes- Kriophorus, 
133;  coaneoted  m\^  iuscriptious, 
268  f. 

Genii,  opinion  of  Christian  fathers  con- 
cerning, 69;  low  far  used  for  decor- 
ative  purposes  in  Christian  art,  70. 

Grafliti,  found  on  Palatine  Hill,  94; 
Becker's  conclusions  concerning,  94; 
examples  of,  268 ;  work  of  pilgrims, 
268. 

Crothic  architecture,  flrst  germs  of,  189; 
the  consuuimation  of  tlie  Christian 
basilica,  190. 

Grapep,  symbol  of,  261. 

Greeks,  mythology  and  influence  o(  on 
art  culture,  49;  freedom  of  their 
worsliip,  49;  could  represent  their 
gdls,  50;  their  ideal  of  divine  per- 
fection, 101. 

Green  and  the  Red,  fiictions  of,  39. 

Gregory,  the  Great,  hymns  of,  296:  mu- 
sioal  reforms  of,  310 ;  Antiphcoarium 
of.  314;  advice  o^  against  trine  im- 
mersion, 414. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  hymnaof,  281. 

Grimm,  W..  288,  321. 

Oronsset,  his  catalogue  of  Gfaristiatn  sar- 
cophagi mentioned,  70  n;  of  sar- 
cophagi containing  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, 91  n. 

Guidoof  Arezzo,  ?15. 

Guilds,  burial,  special  privileges  ol«  170. 


Harmoriitis,  measurps  of,  3t8. 
Harnack)  on  b»ptia■^  192  ik 
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Hegesippns,  on  Gnostic  influence,  354. 

Helena,  traditional  discuvery  ot  true  cross 
by,  87. 

HemuriR,  remarks  of,  on  Mercury-Krioph- 
oros,  90  n. 

Hercules,  a  lype  of  Christ,  64. 

Herder,  quoted,  27a  n. 

Hilar! us,  hymns  of,  286. 

Hippolytus,  statue  of,  33 ;  its  chronology, 
136. 

Holland,  quoted,  53  n. 

Hospitals,  rise  of,  499;  influence  ol,  on 
Chrisiiau  chiu-ities,  499. 

HQbner,  132. 

Hymuology,  of  early  church,  272 ;  favor- 
able conditions  for,  272;  growth  re- 
tarded by  danger  and  persecution, 
273 ;  and  by  hesitation  about  usiu}? 
pagan  forms  of  art,  273;  germs  of, 
in  New  Testament,  273;  *•  psalm" 
and  "ode,"  274;  probable  use  of. 
in  second  century,  274;  rea.sons  Wtr 
scant  information  respecting,  275; 
councils  upon  use  of,  276;  ilreek 
fathers  favorable  to,  276;  relative- 
ly small  number  of  hymns,  276; 
reason  for,  276;  of  Syrian  Church, 
277  ;  of  Greek  Church,  280 ;  of  West- 
em  Church,  283 ;  narrative  and  lyric, 
283  f ;  improvement  under  Constan- 
tinian  rule,  287  ;  influence  of  Julian's 
policy  on,  289. 

Idolatry,  trades  connected  with,  479  f. 

Ignatius,  epistles  of,  345  n  f;  on  epis- 
copacy, 344  f;  on  Lord's  Supper, 
421 ;  on  Lord's  day,  445. 

Illuminations,  reason  of,  112;  examples 
of,  113  f. 

Image  worship,  wars  over,  29. 

Immortality  Huggested  in  inscriptions,  257, 
264. 

Imposition  of  hands  in  baptiFm,  415. 

liidictions,  252. 

Industries,  v.  Trades. 

Infanticide,  frequency  of,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 464  f. 

Inscriptions,  unconscious  testimony  of. 
21 ;  two  classes  of.  77 ;  late  origin  of 
8.  Indian,  85 ;  deflnition  of,  247 :  early 
use  of,  247 ;  utility  of,  247  f ;  num- 
ber of,  248  f:  classes  of,  249:  by 
whom  prepared,  250 :  forms  of  wri'- 
ing  used  in,  250;  how  read,  250; 
punctuation  of,  250  f;  orthography 
of,  250 ;  chronology  of.  250  f ;  Icw- 
ness  of  dated,  252  n  ;  eras  uned  in, 
252;  date  how  determined  253  f; 
subject  arid  context  of,  254  AT;  oire- 
lessness  in  prepanttion  of,  265;  dog- 
matic character  of,  264;  indications 
of  a  belief  in  a  future  life  in,    264; 


character  of  Damasene,  265  f  of  fourth 
century,  26G ;  aids  of,  to  history  illun- 
strated,  270  f. 
Irenseus,  tlieory  of  the  Church,  353 ;  on 
Church  constttuiio'i,  354  f;  on  dea- 
cons, 330 ;  on  mysteries,  388  n ;  on 
infant  baptism,  391;  on  Lord's  day, 
445. 
Ivory,  carvings  in,  150;  dipiychs  of.  150 
'I^W  mouumenu*,  i-iironology  of,  77;  in- 
terpretation  of,   78   S;   de    Rossi's 
opinion  of, -7  8. 

Jacob,  286,  291. 

Jauiep,  relation  of,  to  episcopacy,  333; 
Hegesippus  on.  334  n. 

Jews,  exL'hisiveness  of.  42;  pastoral  life 
of,  unfavorable  to  art  culture,  42: 
depressed  condition  of.  43;  peculiarity 
of  imnginhtiou  unlavorable  to  Drts 
of  form,  45,  46;  monotheism  of,  not 
promotive  of  faru.aiiVe  art,  48  f;  lyric 
poetry  of,  48  n ;  special  privileges  of, 
516. 

Jerome,  on  lyre  and  flute,  273 ;  on  bapiism, 
413;  on  Christian  education.  508. 

Jonah,  histor}*  of,  in  scnlpUirv,  139  f. 

Judaism  compared  with  Chri.Htiuolty  re- 
specting tlis  priostliood.  79  n. 

Judgment,  last,  seldom  found  in  early 
art,  149. 

Juhan,  attempt  of,  to  restore  heathenism, 
37 ;  influence  of  policy  of,  on  Christiao 
poetry,  289;  influence  of,  on  Christian 
education,  507. 

Junius  Bassus,  sarcophagus  of,  60,  143- 
145;  casts  of,  143  n;  subjects  of, 
144;  baptinmal  scene  iu,  145 

Justin  Martyr,  on  nuisic  of  Eastern 
Church,  301 ;  on  the  liord's  Supper, 
419;  on  public  worship),  434  f;  on 
Lord's  day.  447  f. 

Justinian,  232,  2.34,  235,  240. 

Juvencus,  hymns  of,  286. 

Knlat  Sem'an,  church  and   convent  of, 

216  1. 
Kaltenbnunior,  his  three  periods  of  the 

Kaster  contioversy.  455  u. 
Kartum.  282  n. 
Kfary,  similarity  of  use  does  not  imply 

dependence,  90  n. 
Kherbet-Hass.  213. 
Kn-usor,  opinion  of.  respecting  tlie  Chris*- 

tian  basilica,  159  n. 
Kugler,  20". 

Labarte,  119. 

Labor,  encouragement  of,  by  Church, 
477;  nxMinmeutal  evidence  respect- 
ing. 477  r. 

Lnctitntius,  hymns  of,  286. 
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Laitj.  limitation  of  rights  of,  365;  de- 
dine  of  Influence  in  cuuncilH,  375. 

Lamb,  a  symbol  of  Christ,  76 ;  forbidden 
by  Trullan  Council,  77. 

Lamps,  materials  of,  155;  symbols  upon, 
155 ;  artistic  in  form,  156. 

Lange,  J.  P.,  on  the  "Seven,"  332  n. 

Lauge,  K.,  162,  180. 

Liodicean  Council,  on  Church  music,  303. 

i^zarus,  raising  of,  in  art,  90  f,  140,  259. 

Le  Biant,  on  number  of  inscriptions,  252  n. 

Leyrer,  on  proselytes,  396  n. 

Libertus,  infrequently  met,  476. 

Lightfoot,  J.  B.,  on  origin  of  sacerdotal- 
ism, 360. 

Lights  by  the  altar,  260. 

Lion,  symbol  of,  261. 

Liturgies,  occasion  of  fljowth  of,  438: 
connection  of  penitential  system 
with,  438;  muditioations  of,  439; 
classification  of,  439;  two  parts  of, 
440;  of  St.  Clement,  440;  of  St. 
James,  441 ;  branches  of,  441 ;  of 
St.  Mark,  441  ;  the  Western,  441  f; 
the  philosophy  of,  442;  central 
thought  in  Greek,  442;  central 
thought  in  Latin,  448;  idea  in  Piot- 
estant,  443  n. 

Loculi,  defined.  56;  number  of,  517. 

Lombards,  destruction  of,  29. 

Lories  duy,  eucharist  celebrated  on,  444 ; 
reason  for  observing,  444,  446 ;  rela- 
tion of,  to  Jewish  Sabbatli,  444  f ;  no 
enuciment  concerning,  445;  Barry 
on,  445 ;  imperial  provisions  concern- 
ing, 445  f;  New  Testament  idea  of, 
447  ;  Constantino's  rescript  concern- 
ing, 445;  Justin's  opinion  of,  447  f , 
TertuUian's  view  of,  448 ;  provisions 
for  observance  of,  448  f :  impossibility 
of  literal  observance  of,  449 ;  ground 
of  sanction,  449  f ;  Wuttke  on,  449 
f  n ;  why  legally  sanctioned,  450 ;  the 
Christian  emperors  had  no  reference 
to  Mosaic  law,  450  f ;  legiil  supplant- 
ing the  moral  SHUCtion  of,  451. 

Lord's  Supper,  symbolized  by  '1X6X2,  81 
ff;  symbolic,  416;  a  memorial,  416; 
when  celebrated,  416;  likeness  to 
other  feasts,  416;  character  of,  417; 
celebrants  of.  417  :  modes  of  celebra- 
tion of,  417;  coimected  with  the 
agape,  418;  simplicity  uf  early  observ- 
ance of,  418;  ^^The  Teaching  "on, 
418;  Justin  Martyr's  account  of,  419; 
TertuUian's  account  of,  419;  ante- 
Nicene  order  of,  419 ;  liturgical  forms 
in,  420;  theory  of  operation  of, 
421,  ff. ;  how  far  a  sacrifice,  421 
f;  three  views  of,  423;  teaching  of 
the  liturgies  respecting,  not  uniform, 
423 ;  obligations  of,  424 ;  where  cel- 


ebrated, 425 ;  order  of,  426 ;  In  one 
kind,  425;  frequency  of,  425;  no 
elevation  of  host  in,  426 ;  magnified 
by  the  fathers,  426. 

Lotze,  on  Hebrew  lyric  poetry,  48  n. 

Luminarium,  meaning  and  uses  of,  520. 

Macrobius,  310. 

Magdeburg  centuriators,  16. 

Magi,  on  monuments,  258. 

Maimbourg,  on  Qregory,  quoted,  811. 

Malta,  catacombs  of,  36. 

Manuscripts,  illuminated,  40. 

Mariott,  quoted  on  subject  of  early  fres- 
cos, 108  n. 

Marriage,  sacreduess  of,  462  f ;  Church 
listd  oversight  of,  466;  Pauline  doc- 
trine respecting,  466. 

Martyrs,  number  of,  266. 

Muthias  Flacius,  1 5  n. 

Menas,  St,  of  Egypt,  154. 

Merivale,  276. 

Messmer,  161. 

Military  life,  aversion  to,  in  early  Church, 
484;  tainted  with  idolatry,  484;  Ter- 
tuUian  on,  484 ;  decadence  of  Roman, 
485;  milder  views  later  held,  485; 
relation  of  clergy  to,  486;  monu- 
mental evidence  respecting.  486  f. 

Milman,  mistake  respecting  Solomon's 
temple,  47  n;  quoted,  317  n. 

Miniatures,  examples  of,  112  f. 

Mohammedans,  iconoclasm  of,  29. 

Monasticism,  philosophy  of,  468 ;  its  two 
principles,  468 ;  evils  of,  468  f. 

Mono,  393  n. 

Mosaics,  classification  of,  114  f;  in  an- 
tiquity, 115;  kinds  o^  1 15 ;  limited  use 
in  catacombs,  115;  three  types  of, 
116;  uses  of,  116;  restorations  of, 
116;  location  of,  116;  chronology  of, 

116  f;  style  of,  117;  examples  of, 
118  ff;  seriousness  of  later,  118f; 
transition  in  style  of,  119;  of  Rome, 

117  ff;  of  Thessalonica,  116;  of 
Ravenna,  121  ff;  of  Constantinople, 
127  ff. 

Mothes,  quoted,  157  n. 

Monuments,  fewness  of,  28 ;  where  best 
preserved,  28;  causes  of  destruc- 
tion of,  28  f;  of  first  century,  29  f; 
of  8^»nd  century,  30  f;  third  cen- 
tury, 31  f;  fourth  century,  34  ff; 
fifth  century,  36  ff;  sixth  century, 
39  f ;  numerous  in,  41. 

Miinter,  on  hymn  service,  276. 

Miintz,  on  mosaics  of  Santa  Constanzia, 

118  n. 
Muraton,  289  n. 

Music,  early .  Christian,  298;  no  tune  of 
the  first  two  centuries  in  existenciB, 
298;   probable  adoption  of  existing 
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Jewish  forma,  299 1;  testimoti}'  of 
Pliny  respecting,  301 ;  of  JxMtin,  Ter- 
Uilluin,  Origeii,  uuU  Kusebiua,  3ul; 
original  style  liie  cbant,  381;  time 
when  Ciiriflliaa  Ohurcli  began  a  com- 
position of  lis  own,  unoertaiB,  302; 
first  recorded  attempts,  303;  action 
of  coimcils  respecting,  303;  Council  of 
of  Laodicea  and  tlie  janwinMot  iffaXTai, 
303;  diverse  interpretation  of  tUis  ac- 
tion, 303  f;  Basirs  service  of  song, 
304 ;  Chrysostom'a,  304;  Syrian  OKxles 
probably  prevalent  in  Uaat  and  West, 
304;  Ambrosian  reforms  of,  305;  de- 
velopment of,  under  improved  condi- 
tions of  Churcli  lifo,  306;  musical  no- 
tation among  the  Greeks  and  Roman», 
307 ;  harmonic  arrangement  first  de- 
veloped by  Christianity,  308 ;  Ambro- 
sian notation,  309;  retbrms  of,  under 
Gregory  tiie  Great,  310;  his  Anti- 
plionarium,  314;  the  numas,.  314; 
later  modifications  of  Gregorian  sys- 
tem of,  316;  decline  of,  in  Eastern 
Ch^rcl^  316. 

Mystery,  confounded  with  sacrament,  388. 

Mythologic  clement  iu  sculpture,  139. 

Neale,  J.  M.,  282, 283  n,  284  n,  287  n,293  n. 

Keander,  quoted,  54  n;  on  canonical  sing- 
ers, 303. 

Neo-Flatouism,  influence  of,  16. 

Noun  us  of  Panopolis,  hymns  of,  282. 

Xorilicoie  and  Browulow,  quoted,  142  n. 

Noiaiion,  Ambrosian, autheiitic,  and  Gre- 
gorian Plagul,  311. 

Nums.  of  ancient  music  not  capable  of 
hitorpretation,  314. 

Numisouitics,  service  of,  37 ;  a  special  sci- 
ence, 156. 

ObUtion,  what,  419;  by  the  whole 
Church,  420. 

Olympia,  Christian  remains  at,  39. 

Optaius,  165,  180. 

Orantes,  meaning  of,  106;  on  inscribed 
monuments,  258,  260. 

Ordination,  Cyprian's  view  of^  358 ;  in  tbe 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  362. 

Origen,  3 1 ;  on  the  muMC  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Church,  301 ;  on  baptism,  392. 

Orpheus,  a  type  of  Christ,  frf;  as  anti- 
type, 64. 

Otte,  on  symbolical  chantcter  of  Christian 
art,  73  n. 

Pagans,  externality  of  their  religion,  49 ; 

defects  of  Uieir  charities,  489  C 
Painting,  Christian,  earliest  in  catacombs, 

97;   cliieHy  decoratve,  97;    similar 

to  besilhen,    97;    how   painted,   98; 

subjects  oi;  peculiar,  98,  100 ;  priuci* 


pie  of  balancing  in,  98;  in  Santa  Ce- 
cilia, 102;  transitions  in,  110  f;  on 
gilt  glasses,  111;  fewness  of,  111. 

Palm  branch,  a  symbol  of  triumph,  262. 

Palm  tree,  symbol  of  paradise,  93. 

Palmer,  287  n. 

Palimpsest,  268. 

Pappa,  signification  o(  266. 

Paradise,  indicated  symbolically,  2&flL 

Parker,  J.  H.,  anthority  of,  on  paisting, 
30  n. 

Pastor,  terms  for,  266. 

Patrlarciia,  when  originated,  373;  duties 
of,  373. 

Paul,  St.,  want  of  susceptibility  to  art, 
50  f ;  representations  on  gilt  glasses, 
112;  associated  with  Peter,  112. 

Paul  Silentiariua,  hymns  of,  282. 

Paulinus  of  Nola,  poems  o(  290;  tkeory 
of  poetry  of,  290. 

Pausaniua,  39. 

Peacodc,  symbol  of  inunortality,  93. 

Penitents,  orders  oi;  381  f. 

Pentecost,  meaning  of,  456 ;  mode  ot  ob- 
servance of,  456b 

Peter,  representation  of,  on  g^lt  glasses, 
1 1 1  f ;  no  primacy  of,  intimated,  1 1 2. 

Phenix,  on  coins  of  Chrisliau  emperors, 
67 ;  used  by  the  Christian  fatliora,  70 ; 
symbol  of  resurrection,  71,  93. 

Piper,  17  u,  68  n,  75  n,  280  o. 

Pixes,  in  ivory,  154;  uses  of,  154. 

Pliuy,  on  singing  of  early  Christian^  301. 

Plumptre,  on  proselytes,  396  n. 

Poetry,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  contrasted, 
48  ;  Christian^  o.  Hymnology. 

Polycarp,  on  episcopacy,  348. 

Pondi  dWo,  how  ntade,  11 1. 

Prayer,  attitude  in,  as  found  on  monu- 
ments. 145. 

Presbyters,  common  to  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile societies,  334;  a  council,  334; 
oflQcers  of  administration,  335 ;  a  de- 
liberative body,  336;  Scripture  ac- 
count of,  337 ;  in  Gentile  churches, 
337  f;  identical  wiUi  bisliops,  338  ff; 
why  two  tcrmsy  339;  duties  of,  not 
sharply  defined,  341 ;  decline  of,  in 
power,  352 ;  change  iu  functions  of, 
366 :  penitential,  382. 

Priests,  not  recognized  by  apostolic 
Church,  349. 

Primates,  origin  of,  372;  how  appointed, 
372;  functions  of,  372. 

Prosnaphora,  440. 

Property,  in  Roman  empire,  492  1 

Prudentiufs  hymns  of,  293. 

Pialier,  use  o\\  in  early  Churebi  273. 

Quadragesima^  456. 
QiuiHt,  4.07. 
Quiuquagesima,  456. 
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Rambach,  quoted,  274  n,  276,  280  n,  281, 
.£93  n. 

RaveuuA,  churclies  of,  38;  a  middle 
ground,  202;  simplicity  of  its  cliuruhes, 
206,  f. ;  four  periods  of  architecture 
in,  207. 

Readers,  duties  of,  374. 

Keber,  quoted,  317  n. 

ReuseuH,  divisious  of  arcbnology,  15  n. 

Hieliter,  180  u. 

Rollor,  on  Rymbolism,  quoted,  72  n,  75  n, 
132  u. 

de  Rossi,  sdiool  of  symbolism,  75  n; 
quoted,  174;  on  number  of  Christian 
inscriptions,  248  n,  249,  252  n,  265, 
268,  400,  477  n ;  on  slat-ery,  475  f. 

Roman  house,  arrangement  of,  166  f;  in- 
fluence of,  on  early  Christian  ardii* 
tecture,  166;  Iiow  lighted,  169. 

Rome,  bishop  of,  352. 

RuAiius,  reference  of;  to  the  phenix, 
71. 

Sacerdotalism,  rise  of,  349;  growth  of, 
359;  origin  of,  360  ff. 

Sacraments,  meaning  of,  iodeflmte,  387 ; 
number  of,  not  deiermiued,  388. 

Sncritice,  in  Lord's  Supper,  422. 

Saleenberg,  282  n. 

San  Apolhnare,  in  ClasM^  209  if. 

St.  S^ipliia,  Church  of,  originality  of,  234 ; 
difficulty  uf  construction  of,  234;  pres- 
ent  condition  of,  235;  yast  prep»ra- 
tions  far  building  of,  235;  injury  of, 
236;  description  of,  236;  dimensions 
of,  236;  dome  support  in,  239;  light, 
ing  of,  239;  deooratioDS  of,  240; 
arrangement  of,  241. 

flan  Vitaie,  description  of,  225  ff;  mo- 
saics of,  lost,  226 ;  contract  with  Ro- 
man basilica,  228. 

fitaircophagi,   preference   for,    136;    sliglit 
'  originality  of,  136;  subjects  of,  137, 
142;  decorative  and  symbalio  prin- 
ciple in,  137. 

Savouarola,  131  n. 

gchaff,  280  n,  281  n,  293  n,  295  b. 

SchleUeror,  273  n. 

Schmuisc,  quoted,  178  n,  181  n. 

ScholaB,  iniiuenco  of,  on  Gnristian  archi- 
tecture, 162,  164;  exaropies  of,  170  f. 

Scfaoolfl,  17.  Kducation,  Culture,  Teacliini;: 
secular  under  the  empire,  503;  Ter- 
Uillian*s  views  of  heathen,  504 ;  of 
Alexandria,  505  f ;  cateelNimenioil, 
505;  of  Antioch,  506  L 

Schultze,  Victor,  75  n. 

Sculpture,  in  pagan  cultus,  131;  sonsn- 
ousness  of,  131;  decadence  of,  131; 
architectural  principle  in,  136;  balanc- 
ing of  pares  in,  136;  Scripture 
ject  of,  142. 


Serpent,  a  symbol  of  wisdom,  or  of  heal- 
ing, 93. 

Sexes,  separated  in  ancient  Church,  186. 

Sheep,  symbol  of  disciples  of  Christ,  92. 

Ship,  symbol  of  the  Church,  93,  261. 

Sibylline  Oracles,  reference  of,  to  the 
'IX^  80 ;  nature  of,  80  n. 

Singsrs,  duties  of,  374. 

Sins,  venial  aud  mortal,  379. 

Slavery,  a  tixed  institution  in  Roman  em- 
pire, 470  f;  no  attempt  at  immediute 
aboliiioo  of  by  Cnurch,  471;  emauci- 
pation  encouraged  by  Church,  472 
Uhlhorn's  opinion  concerning,  472 
Stoical  teachings    respecting,    473 
slight  amelioration  of,  in  2d  and  3d 
oenturies,  473 ;  moral  type  of  Chris- 
tianity uufiivourable  to,  473:  simplicity 
of  Ctiurch  opposed  Ui,  474 ;  in  United 
States,    474  n;  testimony  of  monu- 
ments respecting,    475  f;   de  Rossi 
on,  475  f;  relations  of  labor  to,  477 ; 
inscriptions  relating  to,  477  f. 

Slavae,  condition  of,  under  Roman  govern- 
ment, 470  f;  care  of  Church  for,  472; 
eligibility  of,  to  office,  474;  equality 
of,  in  burial,  475;  fewness  of  names 
of,  on  Christian  monuments,  476. 

Smitli,  W.  Robertson,  on  the  principle  of 
the  24ioommandment,  45  n. 

Soldiers,  v.  Military  life. 

Sopiironius,  hymns  of,  281. 

Sponsors,  duty  of,  413. 

Stanley,  opinion  of,  on  Solomon's  temple, 
47  n. 

Statues,  of  Christ  symbolic,  132;  testi- 
monies respecting,  132;  conform  to 
pagan  morals,  133;  of  Good  Shep- 
herd and  Hermes^ICriophoros  com- 
pared, 133;  of  Hippolytus,  134;  few- 
ness of,  1J6. 

Stevons,  un  tiie  value  of  rude  dialacta, 
22  n. 

Sunday,  v.  Lord's  day. 

Supernatural  religion,  author  of.  quotod, 
59  n. 

Swastica,  a  Buddhistic  symbol,  84. 

Symbolism,  in  Christian  art,  55,  72;  tran- 
siuoQ  from,  to  literal  representation, 
t5;  not  occasioned  by  desire  for 
ooncealment,  55 :  dednition  of  symbol, 
72;  used  by  Cunst  in  teaching,  72; 
not  nrbitniry,  73;  how  interpreted, 
72,  73;  two  schools  of  interpretation 
of,  74  f ;  in  painting  oflaler origin,  98 ; 
ill  Junius  tiassus  sarcopiiagua,  145. 

Symbols,  the  Hsh,  77  f ;  the  cross  and 
crucifix.  83  f;  the  vine.  89;  the 
dove,  91;  the  fhecp  and  lambs,  92; 
the  ship,  93;  the  anchor,  93;  the 
palm-tree,  93;  the  crown,  lyre,  phe- 
uix,  serpent,   93;    commingling  oi^ 
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259;  the  frrapos,  261;  the  lion,  261; 
the  ark,  261;  the  palm-brauch,  262. 

Synesius,  hymus  of,  281. 

Synods,  analogous  to  civil  councils,  375; 
provincial,  375;  metropolitan,  376; 
oecumenical,  376;  by  whom  assem- 
bled, 376:  by  whom  presided  over, 
376  f;  subjects  considered  by,  377; 
method  of  voting  in,  377 ;  decisions 
of,  how  enforced,  377;  decisions  of, 
how  far  binding,  377. 

Syria,  churches  of,  38,  212;  generous  life 
iu,  213;  destiiute  of  mosaics,  217. 

Tabernacle,  f umiuire  of,  dictated,  44 :  ar- 
tistic character  of,  44;  animal  and 
vegetable  forms  allowed  in,  44. 

Teaching,  v.  Education;  Paul's  estimate  of, 
501  f;  acharism,  502;  Christ's  meth- 
od of,  502. 

**  Teaching  of  ihe  Twelve,"  on  apostles, 
328  n ;  importance  o^  397 ;  chronol- 
ogy of,  397  n;  statements  of,  concern- 
ing baptism,  398;  on  trine  baptism, 
413;  ou  the  Lord^s  Supper,  418;  on 
public  worship,  433. 

TertuUian,  on  number  of  the  Christians, 
26;  opposition  to  image  makers,  53; 
on  the  caricatures  of  Christ,  94  f; 
hymns  ascribed  to,  284 ;  on  music  of 
early  African  Church,  301;  on  bap- 
tism, 392,  413;  on  unction,  414; 
on  Lord's  Supper,  419;  on  public 
worship,  436;  on  Lord's  Day,  448; 
on  trades,  482  f ;  on  s^hows,  482 ;  on 
idolatry,  482;  on  heathen  schools, 
604. 

Temple,  Jewish,  site  of,  sacred,  44. 

Teuffel,  285,  286,  294,  n.,  295. 

Thayer,  321. 

Theater,  v.  Drama, 

Theodoric,  influence  of,  on  architecture, 
208. 

Tombs,  three  kinds  of,  among  the  Jews, 
511 ;  ornamentation  of  Jewish,  511 ; 
leadmg  thought  of,  among  tiie  (t reeks, 

512,  boundaries  o^,  carefully  defined, 

513,  sanctity  of,  513;  publicity  of, 
in  Roman  towns,  514;  at  Pompeii, 
514;  gorgeousness  of,  514;  Roman 
idea  of,  514;  single,  found  in  the  East, 
521;  in  Syria,  521. 

Tourmanin,  church  of,  215. 

TradoH,  trying  position  of  Christians  re- 
specting, 479;  certain  ones  con- 
demned, 479  f;   Tertullian's  opinion 


of,  480  f;  Apostolic  Const! lutions  re- 
specting, 480. 

Tradition,  Cyprian's  view  of,  357. 

Transept,  significance  of,  187  1*. 

Triclinium,  influence  on  early  Christian 
architecture,  161. 

Triumphal  arch,  how  important  IBS. 

Types,  heathen  gods  and  heroes  used  as. 
61.  63  i;  two,  of  Christ,  100;  the 
earlier,  tiie  product  ot  Greek  indu- 
ence,  100. 

Uhllorn,  on  heathen  guilds,  55  n,  27G, 

288. 
(Jltzen,  287  n. 
Unction,  what,  414;  two  are  met,  414. 

VerantiuB  Fortunatus,  hymns  of,  295. 

Vestibule,  explained,  185. 

Victory,  statue  of,  set  up  by  Augustua, 
66;  on  the  early  ooinp,  67. 

Vine,  symbolic  of  Christ  and  disciples, 
89;  not  necesfarily  borrowed  from 
paganism,  89. 

Virgin  Mary,  no  portrait  of,  106;  never 
symbolically  represented,  106;  ex- 
amples of  frescos  of,  106  ff. 

Vitruvius,  157,  161,  166,  175,  219. 

de  Vojrii^,  on  Syrian  churches,  212  f; 
quoted,  216,  217,  218. 

Wackemagle,  284  n,  293  n,  296. 

Weiziiacker,  on  presbyters  and  bishops, 
339  n. 

Whitsunday,  456. 

Wilkie,  321. 

Wolimann,  on  seriousness  of  the  later 
mosaics,  118;  quoted,  119. 

Woman,  position  of,  among  the  Romans, 
463. 

Worship,  places  of,  164;  suggestions  of 
liturgy  ill  early,  430 ;  Jewish  influ- 
ences in,  430 ;  'spirituality  of,  m  early 
Church,  430 ;  forms  of,  different  in 
different  churches,  432;  independent 
forms  of,  in  Gentile  churches,  433 ; 
''  The  Teaciimg  "  on,  433 ;  heathen 
notices  of,  434;  Justin  Martyr^s  ac- 
count of,  334  f ;  order  of  service  in, 
435 ;  TertuUian's  statements  concern- 
ing, 436 ;  in  third  century,  436 ;  Cyp- 
rian on,  436  f;  Augustine  on,  437. 

Zestermann,  theory  of,  on  the  origin  of 

basilica,  158 ;  classification  of,  159. 
Zdckler,  quoted,  83  n. 


THE  END. 
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